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superb talents make =— 
For 14 YEARS the Lux Radio Theatre % 2 f eae ri 


has brought consistently fine entertain- ane Radio Theatre 


Regularly voted “greatest dramatic pro- 


gram on the air,” its distinguished rec- 
ord has been made possible only through 
the magnificent co-operation of Holly- 
wood’s finest artists and technicians. 
Thanks to each of you and congratulations! 
‘ 


Rae 
* WILLIAM KEIGHLEY, Producer ¥ 
Gio Theatre cous sivers, susicat direc 
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ALL PIX IN COLOR WITHIN 5 YRS. 


Stories, Color, Spec, 


Top B.0.—Stars 


Stars weren’t enough in ’47. ¢ 


Pictures, it was discovered, no 
longer were piling up top grosses on 
marquee“glitter alone. The guys and 
gals with the coins at the b.o. sill 
were refusing to lay them down— 
with very few exceptions—just for a 
gander at their favorite player. ‘A 


surprisingly long list of floppolas, or | 


near floppolas, testified to that. 


Stories apparently were taking on 


the 12 
color, 


importance during 
just past. Likewise 


a new 
months 


eral and the advertising and exploi- 
tation campaigns put behind a pic- 
ture. The significance to the — 
try of such a change in public habit 
beyond words. It | 
means that the tradition of the star | 
system—on which all of motion pic- 
tures incubated and grew—requires 
some revising. : 

Not that stars didn’t count for a 


fair share of business in 47. They | 


added and backbone to 


other values. 


strength 
That’s evident 


do $2,000,000 or more domestic— 
(Continued on page 62) 


BOBBY CLARK MAY DO 
OWN MUSICAL PROFILE 


Pittsburgh. 
During the run of ‘Sweethearts” 
at the Nixon here, Bobby Clark ad- 
mitted he’s been approached by 
_ Cheryl Crawford to do a musical 





_ «based on three-part profile by Rob- 


ert Lewis Taylor on him in “New 
Yorker” magazine. Taylor and Kay 
Swift have shaped a first draft of a 
Prospective book, although Clark 
wants to see more of it before he 
gives the producer an answer. 

At the same time, the comedian 
said he'd like to get something other 
than a song-and-dance show, claim- 
ing that carrying a musical is get- 
ting to be too much for him at his 
age. He’s 59. 


SDG to Protest Demands 
- Of 2d Money’ Financers 


Hollywood. 
Expected coming meeting of the 
Feen Directors Guild will launch 

& strong protest against the move by 
second money” lenders who are de- 

manding unlimited completion of 

lishee of small-budgeters and estab- 
wikties an arbitrary list of directors 
tone Recess: is good for such guaran- 

> ove-is dealing a rough blow to 

'€ production, Only six directors 
© considered a “good risk” by the 

ry who put up completion bonds, 

to the indie producers must bow 
that list to Bet any coin. 

a Seen have-been picked solely 

whi 'eig speed in turning out films 
ich means the coin men get a 

rar return without risk. The six 
avored are Ross Lederman, William 
audine, Lew Landers, Harold 


aniels, Le i i 
eee. w D. Collins and Reginald 


_Situati 
tighten 
a stin 
0nd 





on arose when the banks 
ed on small production loans, 
ns on unlimited “completion 
Ss rather than the former 20%. 
(Continued on page 58) 


| Berlin score, 
| Coast, 


spectacle, production values in ia 


| thing) 
|} over the prodyction helm, was all 


But the other values | 
had to be there, too. 
in even a casual | 
study of the 75 top-grossing films of | 
the year—all those that promise to | 


| were 


| world-famous 


S.A. Bally Made 
Alone Not Enough 


Krasna-Berlin Musical 


Norman Krasna will do his first 
musicomedy libretto for an Irving 
Deal was set on the 





Rodgers & Hammerstein will pro- 
duce. 





‘Bedroom Net’ Kids 


Given CBS Heavy 


“We, The Peopte,” which in recent 


| weeks has been given a facelift (as | 


reflected in the Hoopers, for one 


since Lester Gottlieb took 


set for one of the new year’s real 
cuties for last night’s (Tues.) broad- 
cast. Scheduled to go on the show 
the New York City moppet 
twins, Jay and Bruce Colen, whose 
“Bedroom Network” (they use their 


linen closet for the master control | 


room) garnered national attention 
recently via a Saturday Evening 
Post article. 

When CBS got wind of the sched- 
uled appearance of the kids, who 
do a weekly show from their bed- 
room, with commercials plugging 
the candy store downstairs, the net 
started to ask questions. First it 
nixed the idea ~f calling it a “Bed- 

(Continued on page 60) 


Oberammergay Gets U.S. 
Permit for Performance 


Of Passion Play in 1950 


Berlin. 

The Oberammergau Passion Play, 
for more than 300 
years and which was last presented 
officially in 1934, will be staged 
again in 1950 under a license granted 
by the Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Bavaria, according to Infor- 
mation Control Division, Office of 
Military Government for Germany 
(U. S.). 

Erie T. Clarke, chief of Film-Thea- 
tre-Music Branch, and former Met- 
opera, N. Y. asst. mgr., indicated that 
the licensed director of the Passion 
Play will be Melchior Breitsammter, 
co-owner of a sawmill in the village 
of Oberammergau, who has por- 
trayed Pontius Pilate in past per- 


(Continued on page 60) 


Fredric March Options 
_ Play About Eugene Debs 


Pittsburgh. 

Abby Mann, young local play- 
wright who's been in New York for 
the last couple of years, has sold an 
option. on a new play to ,Fredric 
March, who hopes to appear in it on 
Broadway next season. 
for its central charaefer Eugene V. 
Debs, the late Socialist leader. 

No producer has been set, but 
March hopes to arrange that follow- 
ing his return to New York from 











his current. assignments for Univer- | 


sal-International. 


Script has | 


NEW TINT C 
- GOST WAY 


By ABEL GREEN 


with two 








| As 


world wars within 


| the same generation, so will the mo- | 
; tion picture industry see the two} 


| inost revolutionary milestones in its 
| history. The first was sound, some 


| 20 years ago, and within the next | 
three to five years motion pictures | 
in black-and-white will be obsolete. | 


A new process with which East- 
man Kodak scientists have been ex- 
perimenting the last few years, in 
| close cooperation with some of the 
| major studios—most notably 20th 
| Century-Fox Film—is 
| bring down the cost of color to 
| make it available for every pro- 
| ducer, 

The money differential on the new 
process is said to be startling, It 
will cost around 2%c. per foot, and 


| less, as against the 6%c. of today’s | 


Technicolor. The secret lies in the 
new film, with its three master 
colors (red, blue and green), 
| which can be used in the same 
| camera as black-and-white film. The 
| additive colors are invisible on the 
negative, the pigmentation being de- 
rived from a disk placed in front of 
the lens. 


The process is said to permit one- 
third more light. For best exhibi- 
tion purposes, a prism _ reflector, 
costing $500-$750, would entail 
minor conversion to the standard 
projection equipment. A new-type 
screen may be an added wrinkle, 
but it’s claimed not to be necessary. 
This rewiring or revamping of the 
now orthodox projection equipment 
is as nothing compared to the revo- 
lution that swept the world’s cine- 
mas when first Vitaphone (sound- 
on-disk) and Movietone (sound-on- 
film) came into being. 

A very hush-hush trade secret, the 

(Continued on page 58) 





OWN 


expected to | 


' 





M-C’s ‘Chevalier Story’ Film 


Hollywood. 

Metro is talking a deal with 
Maurice Chevalier for a _ picture 
based on his career as an entertainer 
in Paris. 

Understood the deal is similar to 
the one Metro recently signed with 
| Al Jolson, 


Tee's Big Boom 
Worrying Radio 


| ‘Pelevision boom has reached such 
|proportions during the last few 
months that thege’s hardly a receiv- 
{ing set to be bought for immediate 





fines of Greater New York. This 
factor, coupled with a _ prediction 
that radio receiving sales will drop 
in 1948, has radio officials for the 
first time wary of tele’s competitive 
threat. 


While the Radio Manufacturers 
Assn. predict a unit drop in radio 
sales for this year, tele set distribu- 
tors believe they'll do more business 
during the first quarter of 1948 than 
they did during the last quarter of 
1947. Prediction is considered espe- 
cially significant in view of the fact 
that the last quarter of a year, 
hypoed by Christmas shopping, has 
usually doubled the business volume 
for the first quarter of the following 
year. 

Strangely enough, tele distribs be- 
lieve Christmas had little to do with 
their current sellout. According to 
Jerry Kaye, veepee of Bruno-N, Y. 
| 


i (Continued. on page 56) 














The bete noir of the radio actor 
and announcer is the fluff. It is the 
verbal mixup, the phonetic diffi- 
culty which makes the performer 
feei like an All-American schlemiel. 
No matter how careful is his speech 
behavior during rehéersal, some- 
where along the line he is apt to 
| stick his big foot in his mouth and 
| out will come a spoonerism the likes 











| of which will make him the instan- | 


| taneous laughing stock of his AFRA 
colleagues and the pity of listeners 
| from the Borscht Belt to the African 
| veldt. 

| Historians of such matters, will 
tell you that it was William A. 








FAMOUS AIR FLUFFS 


By JO RANSON 








Spooner, the Warden of New Col- 
| lege, Oxford, who established some 
sort of championship for slips of the 


tongue, among his: gems being “Mar- | 


| don me, padam, but I think you are 
| occupewing my pie.” Today, many 
|of our announcers insist on intro- 
| ducing “Pewgrams of Moisic.” The 


| dictionary describes a fluff as “to! 
| forget one’s lines” and “to play one’s | 
It is far worse | 
| than that, judging by the wails heard | 


part. blunceringly.” 


from hapless fluff victims gathered 
| at Colbee’s and Kaufman-Bedrick’s 
Pharmacy. 

| The psychological extent to which 
| the damnable fluff can cause an ac- 


| tor to almost ruin a show, was best . 


| demonstrated on a “Bulldog Drum- 


Early Deadline 


This edition of Varrery went 
to press ahead of the normal 
| Tuesday deadline. 

Production detail, binding, etc. 
| and the size of this 42d Anni- 
versary Number make it neces- 
| sary to omit certajn, standard 
departments for this ‘bne issue 
alone. 


|mond” show over WOR several 


| semesters ago when the performer, | 


| playing the part of the villain, hissed 

| through his kisser, “You’re fluff- 

| ing—er, I mean bluffing, Bulldog 

Drummond.” 

During the sizzling summer months, 
one of Gotham’s ether outlets makes 
a practice of plugging the city’s out- 
door attractions, including “Coney 

(Continued on page SY =~ 


} 
| 
| 


delivery anywhere within the con- | 


ITS. |Top ‘Golden Circle’ 15 Pictures 
Grossed $97,000,000 Domestic in 47 


+ By HERB GOLDEN 
“The Golden Circle’—that creme- 
de-la-creme of picturedom achieved 
only by films which have grossed 
more than $4,000,000 domestically— 
had 15 entrants in 1947. That's four 
fewer than the previous year, but— 
ithanks to the phenomenon of five 
upped-admission films—the “Circle” 
[pictures promise. to gross almost 
| $9,000,000 more than in 1946, an ag- 
| gregate $97,000,000. 
Top money picture of the 12 
months was Samuel Goldwyn’s “The 
Best Years of Our Lives.” Ina run- 
ning frolic with it every dollar of 
| the way was David QO. Selznick’s 
|; “Duel in the Sun.” Final figures are 
|yet to be recorded. Best estimates, 

however, are that for their hiked 
|admission run, plus the first time 
‘around in regular release, “Years” 

will click the cash register for $11,- 

500,000 and “Duel” for approximate- 
| ly $10,750,000. 

Despite the downbeat sentiment 
which the foreign situation forced 
|on industry toppers, the 15 new en- 
trants in “The Golden Circle” belie 
| any significant slide imthe domestic 
| market. There were previously only 
44 pictures in “The Circle” in the 

(Continued on page 63) 


BOGART TO CONTINUE 
HELLINGER CORP. NAME 


Hollywood. 

Mark Hellinger Productions wilt 
be continued as a corpérate name, 
but the major problem right now for 
Humphrey Bogart and David O. 
Selznick, through whose releasing 
organization the late producer was set 
| to distribute, is to get a competent 
| impresario to‘take over. Jerry Wald 
| was approached but he’s tied to two 
more years at Warner Bros. 

The star recognizes that some of 
the Hellinger corporate assets are of 
the moment running the gamut from 
the Ernest Hemingway story prop- 
erties to Burt Lancaster’s and other 
players’ contracts, Selznick will 
pitch in for a year, or so, it is un- 
derstood, but a top man to handle 
the production reins must be found— 
|and soon. Bogart’s attitude is that 
he wants somebody in whom he has 


(Continued on page 56) 


Montmartre Mamselles 
Losing That Sex Appeal? 


Paris. 

| Montmartre is getting short of 
| strippers, featured in many of the 
cabarets where they are the main 
| attraction. Malnutrition has taken its 
| toll, according to Rene Bardy, op- 
erator of Eve, Cupidon, Gaiety, Eden 
and Femina clubs, who says, the 














girls haven’t. got the same buxom 


figures as of. yore. 3 

At the opposition Paradisé. run by 
his former — partners -_ 
Leardy, not only do the s ; 
‘their turn on the dace, bool in, 
costume at tables with “patrons, 
‘which helps sell wine. The Mont- 
marte boites are practically all on 
‘one block, which includes” also 
| Tabarin, Melody's Bar and Cabane 
| Cubaine, as well as Ange Rouge, 
pop hoofing place. ‘3 
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Forty-second PARTETY Anniversary Wednesday, January 7, 194% 





By MIKE CONNOLLY % 


ay ° ‘ - . +] 
i wrotywood. | Indie Preps ‘Fascination 
Be / The multiple-talent guys seem to | men : 
“a be taking over. There are more ‘Sacramen 0. 
talents in Hollywood than ever be- Steve Sekely, Louis Vidor and 
{ fore who are getting more than a Eric Morawsky filed incorporation 


Le single credit in the production 
a7 charts. 

These are the guys and gals who 
are actually under contract to stu- 
dios Or heading their own companies 
There are around 75 of them at 
present. The list is growing, too 
Idea seems to be that if one topper 
is permitted to keep his thumb on 
all phases of production, the finished 
product will sizzle at the b. o. 

Universal - International, for one, 
hes gone whole hog for the idea 
since the arrival of Bill Goetz and 
Leo Spitz. Besides Douglas Fair- | 
banks, Jr.. who wrote, produced, di- 
rected and starred in “The Exile” 
and is preparing “The O’F lynn,” 
studio has seven writer-producers al 
work. They are: 

Karl Tunberg, “Up in Central 
Park”: Chester Erskine, “All My 
Sons,” with “Great Son” in prepa- 
ration; Robert Buckner, “Patent Ap- 
plied For”; Maxwell Shane, “The 
Salem Frigate’; Nunnally Johnson, 
“The Senator Was Indiscreet” and 
“Mr. Peabody and the Mermaid,” 








1 ais 











which Garson wrote with Ruth Gor- 
don and which Michael produced. bi 
i : Einyon’s Pair 
Also on hand are Claude Binyon, 
who has (finished screenplay of 
“Midnight Lace,” Claudette Colbert 
starrer, and is working on “The 
Saxon Charm,” both of which he'll 
direct; Charles Barton, who holds a 
producer-director contract but who'll | 
(Continued on page 58) 





Want Van Heflin For 














| Multiple-Talent Guys Taking Over; 
Seen Creating Stronger Integration 





papers here for Transocean Pictures 

Indie company’s first venture will be 
the Guy de Maupassant story, “Fas- 
cination,” with Sekely as director. 





‘47 p ak y F 290th WEEK! 
QCak 1@ar FOr | KEN MURRAY’S 

“BLACKOUTS OF 1948” 
> & | El Capitan Theatre, Hollywood, Cal. 
Watch for KEN MURRAY'S new 

Film Divi en © | rcature length film production, 

“BILL AND COO” 

Washington. Released through Republic Pictures 











The year 1947 was the lushest on 


record for film industry stockhold- ‘DESTRY’ RIDES AGAIN 

ers, si age 
While the figures are pot all in, 

the indications are that stockholders AND HOW—IN BERLIN 

in all branches of pictures cut them- 

selves a melon of over $80,000,000 in Berlin. 





the bonanza year just ended. | “Destry Rides Again,” Universal's | 
This record-busting total is based | eight-year-old wild west saga, is the | 
on official Dept. of Commerce fig- | biggest smash hit of Berlin’s third | 


ures for the first 11 months of the | POStwar motion picture season. Pic 


year, plus an estimate of what the | came to town seven weeks ago and | 
12th month will add up to when all | has been a sellout ever since. Of- | 


and Garson and Michael Kanin, who | the returns are reported. ficials estimate it will continue play- 
are scripting an untitled original, Here are the numbers that tell | 1% to capacity audiences at the 
after winding “A Double Life,” | the story: Kronen theatre for another five 


The publicly announced industry | weeks. 
dividends for the first 11 months | Theatre attributes much of the 
piled up to a new record for that | picture’s success to the performance 
period of time—$42,751,000. In 1946,| of Marlene Dietrich, always a fa- 
when the previous record for a full | vored star with German audiences, 
year was set, the dividends for the | although James Stewart's role has 
first 11 months were $35,874,000. This | great appeal. Runnerup to “Destry” 
compares with 1945, a good year, | as the biggest hit-in the U. S. sector 


whose dividend total for 11 months | of Berlin is the Lorétta Young com- | 
was only $17,105,000. |edy, “Men In Her Life” (Col). It! 


December is always the bigggst of | has been running at various theatres 
the year for the payment of divi- | for a year and a half and is still an 
dends to stockholders. December of | 80% sellout. 

1946 was the biggest single month | 
ever listed in the motion picture in- 








} ° j ’ 
‘iain ’ -Ldustry—$10,840,000. This upped the) How Hooper Rates "Em 
Kingsblood Royal’ Play’ yesr'2 tctat to $46:714,000. “the total, > agg 








Show Business -- 48 


A too optimistic prophet may be without profit ‘six months 
hence. That’s if he doesn’t stop to see what time it is. 


As the new year is launched, the picture business, which con- 
stitutes the mass ‘boxoffice, has two major issues confronting 
it. Each, singly or-in combination, can influence the economics 
of America’s No. 4 industry, even beyond today’s status. The 
Decree appeal next month is one of these two issues. The other 
is the 75% British tax and the evolutionary film embargoes 
around the world as a result of London’s edict. 


In between there are the usual harassments upon an industry 
which now accepts them as occupational travail—normal to a 
business which thrives on public favor. Currently one aspect 
has to do with the Reds and Hollywood. In another era it was 
something else. Then there is the apparently concentrated on- 
Slaught on film morals. Censorship—ecclesiastic or statutory 
| is something which any mass medium of communication 
| press, radio, pix—must always consider. And defer to. Par- 
ticularly if the circumstance of bad taste or misguided judgment 
is dominant. 





| Some other factors are literally beyond the contro! of any 
industry, show business or otherwise. These run the gamut from 
the general foreign situation to our own Presidential election. 
A Presidential year can be good or static for anybody’s business, 


Fortunately, as these trade columns have reflected in recent 
weeks—and in this 42d Anniversary Number of Varrety—the total 
effect to date doesn’t seem so bad. Profits remain good. Pictures 
have rolled up record domestic grosses—forgetting the overseas 
income—and with this all the other contiguous aspects of show 
business have prospered. Television—more and more on the 
horizon—looms as a new stimulant to the boxoffice apart from 
its own promise as a new and major contribution to the elét- 
tronic phase of show business. 


So even if the awakening has been rather rude, show busi- 
ness has rarely been caught asleep—and 1948 should be no 
| exception. Abel. 


US. Sets Import Duty  Nan'ch Noal Hinte. 
| On Pix Shot in Cuba Danish Deal Hints 


Washington. £ 
Special set of import duties on ex- | 1X ary i ans 
posed motion picture film imported | 


from Cuba was announced over the 
weekend as the State Department 





Yank distribs are more sold than 
|ever on a policy of henceforth go- 
< ing slowly in slapping film bans on 
released copy of a new exclusive | foreign countries as a result of the 
,trade agreement with the Cubans lesson learned in settling the dis- 
which is supplementary to a general | Pute last week with Denmark. The 
tariff agreement of October 30 last. | tiff with the Danes was satisfactorily 




















































































| for all of 1945, incidentally, was $23,- Fibber & Molly.. 28.3 ;compromised after a recent trip 
Casting will start an ee | 665,000 of publicly reported dividend | Jack Revita = Mik ae a oad ee a became ae | there by Gerald.Mayer, internation- 
days for “Kingsblood Royal,” H. S. | Payments. | Fred Alllen........... io Bl lee ne THAD StO ee Te lal depertchent heed: of. the Mo- 
Kraft’s adaptation of the Sinclair | While the figures are not all in| Edgar Bergen............. “mS fi |tion Picture Assn. But before 
So aoret shiek Boule Sete gud | at this writing, it is estimated conser- Lux Radio Theatre........ 24.0 _ Exposed but not developed nega- that, the Yanks learned that, 
Sitehaat Steninn iat wie: *. f | vatively that the divvy to stock- TOS gag a a 93 | tives imported for use in American | where they pull out, other na- 
aces en ene hefore the |holders during December was over Amos ’n’ Andy............ 23.90 | motion pictures, except for negatives | tionalities—British, Russian, French, 
local premiere a He whe sree | $7,000,000 enough to bring the total a 92.4  |shot by American companies for | etc.—rush in to grab off the avail- 
Lo agg Shige gy ase Sloane \{°F Publicly reported dividends to at | Walter Winchell.......... 219 feiege ali sceanee Sie ig ber tatG Lageedago Bh ge fs 
; = — least $50,000,000. Mr. District Attorney..... 20.1 |linear foot. Exposed and developed In the Danish instance, U. S. com- 
ES production of . geen _ Dept. of Commerce goes on to re-| Phil Harris......... ie 19.2 | negatives, one and two-tenth cents | panies barred shipment of their 
Hy pre vemgogen . am” te der. | mind that on the basis of its long| Al Jolson............... ... 185 | Per linear foot. features last October, after refusing 
Mm tt Seria tue Sethian “ts being sought for | °*Petience, publicly announced divi-| Godfrey's Talent Scouts... 17.9 Motion picture positives brought | to sell their films outright. J. Arthur 
3 _ Fae dends are only about 60% of all} Truth or Consequences.... 17.5 | into this country, two-fifths of a cent Rank, British producer, some-U. S. 
: VEE a aia lo a ae dividends to stockholders. Duffy’s Tavern.......... .. 17.1 |per linear foot. indies and the Russians took advan- 
, aia York buddling’ with “pond on the . ee ae Psa < tuation to flood the 
Ee pie OR er — ————— —— = =— an eatres. 
TLE dramatization. Under the new settlement, U. S. 
ie. Sir Mickey ow |) The By-Li iS aa Oe Bem 
. ° = - 5 Th | | , in rs from Denmark 
It’s Sir Mickey el ie iIner & ee FSS Sssue up. to Dee. 31, 1948. Balance, in 
: : 1 roner, will be frozen: The big 
‘ , aaichest ey) Belews. pee (Regular Staffers and Correspondents Omitted) —~y won by oe is that films 
i] pet a knighted by Ki i a will continue to be sold on percen- 
j y ing , : ta 
| George Vi according to a list of| Julisn A. Abeles........... 8 Don Carle Gillette......... 54 |. Frank E. Mullen.......... 93 | right coat ea tee alg soa 
H a@ honors published New Year's Day. SOCy -AMAING ©0655 a ES 217 William Goetz ........ wee s James Mllvey............. 5 the initial withdrawal Me a “aga 
He was believed to have been only | Rupert Allan gee OS ie eS 188 Nathan D. Golden .......... 157 Louis Nizer:.Sy.......... 30 mittances ma he ng . veil 
im” show business name in the current| George Archibald ......... 156 | Lester Gottlieb ............ 93 Arch Oboler............... 6 l\eanhidia- 
; nie list to be handed the rank. | Harry Bannisfer =... 2... ..~4. 94 Douglas 1. Grahame ....... 191 David P. O’Malley.......... 217 Mayer coniiindea hi 
| A veteran in the British film in- | Jack Benny ................ 157 Charlotte Greenwood ...... 9 William Ornstein........... 45 With Treasu ffici ong 5 womens 
| dustry, Balcon was a founder of | se as AE CS 8 Mite Getes 3 ges ss. 34 Dr. John G. Peatman....... 192 but the de ty 0 wren s of Denmark 
‘| Gainsborough Pictures, where he| Sydney Box ............... 156 Benn Hall ........ See 45 H. I. Phillips. ........--++: 4 the iorume tiie fens — i 
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Top Industry Leaders Stress Need for More Creative 


Films, ‘Back to Work’ Attitude for All 





Toppers Disagree On Whether They Should Make Serious Or Escapist Pix 
But Concur That Domestic B. O. Is Still An Enormous Potential— 


Nate Blumberg Prescribes United Front, Beliéves 
Crisis May Bring Harmony Into Business 


N. J. Blumberg, president of 
states 


This is a bad age for prophets. 

The world is moving so fast that it would be hard to make 
predictions even if the trends were more crystallized than 
they are presently. But one thing is clear. Millions of 
Americans demand entertainment, and 
are still able to afford it. 

Millions throughout the world want 
entertainment and tragically cannot af- 
ford it. 

This tends to-:make us an American 
business rather than the global business 
we were prior to 1947. 

Man will have to live by bread alone 
in many parts of the world during 1948. 
This is one of the sad commentaries of 
this day. The problem is not easily re- 
solved. The American motion picture 
industry must realize that until general 
world trade is rehabilitated, our for- 
eign income will remain static and in many cases negative. 

In the meantime the motion picture industry is going 
through a precarious transition. How will we make up the 
40% income that is now lost to us in the world market? 
This is the big 64 million-dollar question for 1948. We must 
realign our economy and get our costs down to the new 
market conditions. We must also try to increase our do- 
mestic income. This last point depends upon the quality 
of the entertainment we turn out, and also is closely related 
to the national economy. 


Universal-Internatienal, 











N. J. Blumberg 


Receipts fell off in this country during 1947. Can we bring 
them back in 1948 and can we, also, successfully gain enough 
to nvake up the lost foreign market? 

These are difficult questions and the only way we can at- 
tempt to answer them is for everybody in this business to 
realize that we have to work twice as hard as we ever did 
before. 

The problem does not rest alone with producers and dis- 
tributors, but a good share of its solution must come from 
exhibition as well. 

If ever there were a need for a united industry, it is right 
now upon us! : 

My personal opinion, which has always been on the opti- 
mistic side, leads me to believe that our industry will rally 
from this shock just as it has historically come back from all 
major reverses. 

There is no longer the possibility of running this business 
from patterns. There will still be a necessity for experi- 
ments, and the need for flexibility in all branches of the busi- 
ness will increase rather than decrease. 

The day has passed when any branch of the industry can 
assume that it knows all the answers. Instead we should 
indulge in more clinical thinking to demonstrate that what- 
ever problem confronts us becomes a common cause. Per- 
haps the present critical situation will be the means of 
bringing more harmony into the business. 

If I were to make a hopeful prediction for 1948 I would 
say that this is the time for the united front! 





Pix Have Been Dumped Off the Gravy Train and 
the Rude Awakening Is Upon Us—Barney Balaban 


Barney Balaban, President of Paramount, is of the opinion: 


1948 will be a tough and testing year—politically and eco- 

nomically—for the world, America, American business—par- 
ticularly the American motion picture business. 
: The picture business will weather the 
48 storm. But the going will be rugged, 
the financial rewards will be slimmer 
and there will be casualties among 
those who haven't heeded the storm 
warnings hoisted in 1947. 

Let’s survey the last couple of years 
in the picture business. 

Most of us look back on 1946 as the 

postwar year in the business. 
From the profit angle that was true. 
From the overall angle boomtime 1946 
Was bad for the industry. It got us 
nto bad, extravagant habits. Domes- 
tically theatres were reaping top money 
at ‘the boxoffice and playing even moderately good product 
for unprecedented runs. The foreign market was expanding 
- extent and returning good grosses. In the general atmos- 
phere of prosperity few. people worried much because Holly- 
Wood negative costs of pictures were going up by leaps and 
oa. as everybody and everything needed for picture- 
“a ing demanded and got substantially more money. Like- 
pod the costs of distributing and exhibiting pictures were 
oe upward. Even the protracted and serious Hollywood 
r Or troubles seemed more of an annoyance than a catas- 

rophe. ° 
— came the bad news of mid-1947. The cost of living 
a. pet rising and there was less money left for pleasure 
~ airy the easy war cash vanished and a portion of the 
fh pir gathered in the big centers for war-work pur- 
itor spate. The increasing numbers and uses of new 
of 95 iles, the booming of outdoor sports and other forms 
as ys 2! made stronger competition for pictures. There 
pre-war po! in the domestic boxoffice—still well above the 
‘ini fae ee but somewhat of a shock to the optimists who 
somewhat on inflated level of 1946 to last forever. For 

etch ‘¢ same reasons the boxoffice abroad started to 
British tax = top of this came the imposition of the 75% 
porting ite caving the industry no choice but to cease ex- 
‘6 Us films to England. Taxes, freezes. quotas and 








Barney Balaban 


Must Gear Quality Product to a Diminishing Market 





embargoes further hampered our business in other parts 
of the world 

Virtually the only thing in our business that continued ex- 
panding upward i 1947 as it had in 1946 was—negative 
costs of pictures. The fool’s paradise of 1946—the industry 
economy and organization built around the idea of ever 


rising world boxoffices and ever expanding world markets 
—suffered a big shock and sock, 

Yes, 1947 has been quite a year! And it may get worse in 
1948! Yet personally I’m more optimistic than I was three 
or four months ago. Why? Because the industry seems at 
least to have grasped its problems, to show signs of getting 
down to earth. The adjustment from a luxury basis to an 
economy basis in keeping with narrower grosses seems un- 
der way in most companies. Organizations topheavy in 


manpower are pruning and the return to the idea of deliver- 


ing an honest day’s work seems to be coming back, as it must 
) hoi ‘ . . : eg T - | 
| Cut Costs—But Not Quality | 


Cutting costs in 1948—costs of pictures and costs of op- 
erations—seems to be the secret of security for any picture 


company in the coming tough year, even the secret of stay- 
ing in business. Certainly no picture producer can afford 
to cut quality. The same top ingredients—story, stars, di- 


rector, etc.—that have brought our product up to its present 
high standard must be maintained if we are to keep out 
hold on the public. 

With courage, intelligence and hard work we can lick 
1948, develop ourselves and our business constructively and 
perhaps even get to like 1948’s toughness! 


Bill Goetz Advocates as the Only Film Trend That 
of Getting Back to Work 

Universal-International s veepee in charge of .production, 
William Goetz, thinks: 

The difficulty in setting down what you call “sage words 
on the Film Industry Outlook” is the danger of reading those 
words six months after publication and discovering that you 
were not as sage as you thought you were. A prophet 
sometimes finds himself without profit 
—a most unsagacious prospect for any 
executive in our business to contem- 
plate. 

However, at the risk of finding my- 
self out on a limbo I would say that 
the chief trend in motioi. picture pro- 
duction during the next 12 months will 
be to avoid trends. Now, as never be- 
fore in a number of years, subject mat- 
ter will be the most important adjunct 
of successful motion pictures. And 
that doesn’t mean the same subject or 
the same story with different perform- 
ers each time. ° 

We've reached the stage again in our business when the 
public generally is selecting its entertainment with dis- 
crimination. People aren't buying tickets just to “go to a 
movie”. They are going to certain motion pictures because 
the subject matter has interest for them. 

Apparently our business will either have to come up 
with some new development as startling as sound, or refine 
its processes, both artistically and commercially, to the point 
where subject matter will count for the basic boxoffice value. 
Each picture will have to stand on its own and the picture 
that cannot stand will promptly fall flat on its face. 

Boxoffice values, therefore, will depend upon each pro- 
duction as it is made. If individual motion pictures are 
attractive to the bulk-of our audience potential each picture 
will go well. The margin between a hit and a flop is widen- 
ing every day. 

As to any other personal conclusions, I am purposely elimi- 
nating such Topics A as foreign markets, investigations— 
and what-have-you. By the time this reaches you such 
items may belong to history or to Deeper Thinkers than I. 
Of late my personal conclusions have been devoted to spread- 
ing the gospel that the success of our industry depends upon 
what might be called-“getting back to work.” To me that’s 
the most important item on the agenda—getting back to 
work not only physically but mentally. The leadership for 
a return to this method of business living should start at 
the top. 





Bill Goetz 





Jim Mulvey Can’t Understand Why U.S. Govt. 
Doesn’t Do More for Industry Abroad 


James A. Mulvey, president of Samuel Goldwyn Produc- 
tions, has this to say: 


Early in December, Spyros Skouras rose before an ex- 
hibitor audience in Chicago and chilled his listeners with a 
dollar-and-cents estimate. His company’s foreign income 
during 1947 would amount to $20,000,000 he said. In 1948, 
he estimated, this total would be cut 
down to an approximate $7,000,000 
level. 

What he was saying in effect was that 
20th Century-Fox during the coming 
year will have to do without 67% of 
its already restricted foreign earnings 
This pessimistic outlook applies by no 
means only to 20th-Fox. All American 
producers and distributors can and do 
expect an approximate 67°% decline in 
the flow of sorely needed revenue from 
abroad. 

In short, it is high time for everyone 
interested in this industry to sit up 








Jim Mulvey 


and take alarm. 
To those who have anxiously watched the slow but re- 
lentless drive against the popular American motion picture 


in so many countries of the world, and to those who h 


ave 
been aware of the gradual i ) yn of currency at ther 
restrictions affecting the earnings from American filn n 
country after country, only ene logical conclusion has be- 
come possible: The job of fighting the continuous erection of 


economic barriers abroad is too ‘big for one industry to 
handle, especially when that industry deals in entertainment 
It is an economic, not an ideological, battle. Our American 
Government should tackle this problem. 

No one in this industry can honestly say that he did not 
expect a gradual tightening up of the foreign market. Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Association, ex- 
pressed this fear a year ago, when he wrote: 

“In the year ahead we are certain to witness new and 
more widespread demands for barriers against the free flow 


if motion pictures from one country to another. The new 
barriers will take various forms. One may ask for an in- 
crease in quota restrictions; another may ask certain films 
be banned because they are alien to the ideological views of 
the country they seek to enter; still a third proposed barrier 
nay be in the form of increased import duties for revenue 
purposes only—or, perhaps in anticipation of proteeting a 
not-yet-bern, but prospective ‘home industry’.” 

Fears Come True | 


Mr. Johnston’s predictions have come true and, in fact, 
have been substantially exceeded. The very industry which, 
for so many years has brought much-needed happiness and 
a dream of better things to come into the hearts of millions 
of men and women abroad,-ncew is being kicked around like 
a football with not the slightest consideration shown for its 
own needs. It is high time that the American producers 
and distributors realized what is at stake. ' 

In 1946, Hollywood product abroad earned a hefty $125,- 
000,000. Although the British sprang their 75% tax on us 
during 1947 and despite severe restrictions on remittances 
from Australia and the Scandinavian countries, the 1947 
U. S. film take from abroad stiil will come to about $100,- 
000,000, an approximate 20%. drop from 1946. Partly this 
drop is due to a decline in British income which slid ffom 
its normal: $68,000,000 in 1946 to about $50,000,000 in 1947. 

And what about 1948? This is the year of crisis, Only 
now will the full effect of all the “quotas” and the “taxes” 
and the “freezes” really show up in the books. Unless an 
agreement is made with the British—and the outlook for a 
mutually satisfactory settlement is anything but cheerful at 
this moment—British income will drop sharply during the 
forthcoming year. Since the British earnings of the Ameri- 
can companies normally represent about 50% of~all income 
from beyond the U. S. border, the loss of this revenue will, 
in most cases, almost equalize domestic profits from produc- 
tion and distribution. Consequently, as the situation looks 
now, all American producers and distributors must anticipate 
losses in 1948, and those companies with theatre holdings 
will be depending upon the results of their theatre opera- 
tions to bring forth an overall profitable result. 


It would be folly on my part to claim or even to suggest 
that there is a definite solution. The vastness of the eco- 
nomic considerations involved alone makes this impossible. 
But there is one thing left to do—fight. Only the American 
government with its infinite resources, its trained diplomats 
and experts and the great economic prestige that backs up 
its every move, can bring this struggle to at least a partially 
successful conclusion. 


When, in time of war, the American Government turned 
to the motion picture industry for aid, that industry went 
all-out in unselfish cooperation. This time the shoe is on 
the other foot. The need for energetic action is urgent. The 
time has come for our Government to reciprocate, and, by 
so doing, help all American industry, as it has been amply 
proven that in this era trade goes with films not with boats. 





Even With Loss of Foreign Market the Domestic 
B.O. Is an Enormous Potential—Schary 


Dore Schary, executive veepee in charge of RKO Pictures 
production, observes: 


The American motion picture industry is the first in- 
dustry to feel a depression. This is because in recent years 
the industry built itself into a world industry as a result 
of a very lush market. With the imposition of the English 
tax and the collapse of a general world 
market, the industry found itself still 
manufacturing a product for a world 
market, and limited only to a domestic 
market. Because of this circumstance, 
a readjustment must take place. The 
motion picture business must reorganize 
itself to its domestic market. In doing 
thai, the cost of films must come down, 
and consequently I believe this will re- 
Sult in less people under term contract, 
stronger competition for the available 
market, and a real drive to cut down 
overhead and actual specific picture 
costs. 

This program will present hardships to many people in 
the industry until the readjustment is completed. I be- 
lieve it will result eventually in better quality pictures, be- 
cause as the public becomes more demanding and less 
casual in their choice of pictures, we will get better films 
from everyone, and as we get better films, business will get 
better. 

The domestic market has an enormous potential, and good 
pictures can make a lot of money in the domestic market. 
Pictures such as “Gone with the Wind,” “Best Years of 
Our Lives,” “Bells of St. Mary's,” and others have rung up 


(Continued on next page) 
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tremendous domestic grosses and have proven that the po- 
tential is large if the quality of product offered that mar- 


ket is good. 


I believe that boxoffice values remain constant. That is, I 
believe that a good picture will make money in any kind of 
a market. If that picture happens to be about a boy and a 
girl, or anti-Semitism, or sex, or injustice, or war, or any- 
thing else, it has a boxoffice value if it's a good motion 
picture. Since I am certain that as competition gets tougher, 
our pictures will get better, 1 am equally certain that box- 
office values and cycles will remain constant, and that 
pieture audiences will be interested in some of the old, and 

ne of the new elements, provided those are presented in 
te-ms of showmafiship, taste, and courage 

These are tough, angry days we are living at the moment, 
Sod Hollywood is not an island unto itself. It reflects the 
world in which it lives. If things get tougher in the world, 
But if statesmen and 


they will be tougher in our industry. 
ifiternational leaders create a pattern of hope for the future, 
there will be great hope for us in the industry. 


So. while I am generally optimistic about our ability to 
adjust ourselves to the economic circumstances we face, I 
recognize that our final hope rests only in a world of peace, 
and a world free of tension and fear. I hope that we will 
begin to see this kind of a world beginning with this new 
year. 


Skouras Says Pix Biz Faced With Major Issue of 
Gearing Quality Produet to a Diminishing Market 

Spyros P. Skouras, president of 20th Century-Fox Film, 
believes: 


All of us know the film industry facts of life as we go into 
the year of Our Lord, Nineteen Hundred and Forty-eight. 

There is»not a single responsible person in our business 
who does not recognize that an extraordinary dilemma has 
come upon us, primarily because our 
foreign income has substantially van- 
ished, 

Since this blow from abroad coin- 
cides with the return of domestic 
grosses to more normal levels, while 
production costs are still at their high- 
est peak, our industry is beset by a 
veritable Pandora’s arkay of vexations, 
vital to its very survival. 

Our position is unique. Besides hay- 
ing special crises superimposed upon 
our very great normal occupational 
hazards, due to the nature of our busi- 
ness, we are suffering from a slump 
while general business is-enjoying prosperity. Yet we carry 
responsibilities beyond those of most other industries, in- 
cluding special obligations of a sociological and educational 
order and a peculiar sensitivity in matters of national and 
international morale. Long after we sell our films com- 
mercially they are carrying on for better or for worse in 
the realm of ideas. 

So the statesmanship we are called upon to put into prac- 
tif must be ever zealous of the quality of our product while 
it seeks to make the adjustments and retrenchments that 
are so clearly indicated. 

In indicating, as I will, that I believe these adjustments 
and economies must begin at top levels, I am broaching a 
su>‘ect that might as well now come into the open. 

Our production has been geared to an international mar- 
ket. The easy formula has been to get a large part of our 
negative costs back in the domestic market and our profits 
from exhibitions abroad. Today, we must make sure of our 
survival, regardless ef the foreign market. 

Looking at the situation at home, our peculiar plight is 
emphasized. 9 
| Must Maintain Quality | 

Our one eminent requirement is that we must produce 
good pictures. Neither at the boxoffice nor in the field of 
entertainment must their quality be impaired. That point 
is beyond argument. Despite our critics, we are ever striv- 
ing and the quality does rise steadily. We must maintain 
th’s at all costs. 

Yet the problem remains of bringing production costs in 
line with theatre receipts. These costs are in keeping wi 
the abnormally high theatre grosses of 1945 and 1946, 
wherea’ these theatre grosses have returned to something 
like the more normal levels of 1941 and 1942 and 1943. In- 
deed, since Thanksgiving of 1947 our domestic grosses have 
been the lowest since 1941. We cannot escape these facts 
regarding our domestic income. I am referring both to what 
has happened and what we must expect. 

Thus, let me repeat, the body blow from overseas is a 
terrific one at this time. At the least, our foreign revenue 
jn tho future will be two-thirds less than what it has been. 
No sensible distributor can possibly expect more than $300,- 
0€9 to $350,000 in remittances on pictures that~+ formerly 
brought in $1,000,000 from the foreign market. 


1 Two ‘Musts’ | 

We must make good pictures. We must reduce the cost 
of them. These two “musts” mean Spartan measures. They 
mist be taken at once. 

Retrenchment must come inthe area of salaries and wages 
al) along the line which are based on the high grosses of 
1945 and 1946. Executives, producers, directors, stars, writers, 
eraft workers and others cannot continue to represent a 
top-heavy proportion of the cost of production. Nor can 
ether production outlays remain at levels based on the peak 
years. We cannot dodge these facts. Evade them now and 
we must face them later anyhow. 


So my own advice is that our executives should start at 
ence to bring substantial reductions of salaries in the 
higher brackets, setting a voluntary example themselves. 
Once they do so, they will be in a better position to appeal 
to other creative and artistic people and to work out reduc- 
tions with the craft unions. 
| The Exhibitors’ Obligation | 

I have also said that the exhibitors must contribute their 
share to this revolutionary readjustment. I must repeat this, 
tee, even though I have several times broached the sub- 
ject at meetings of theatre men. Film rentals must be in- 
ereased to help provide a flow of good boxoffice pictures. 
If the exhibitors do not recognize that an unprecedented blow 
has been felt by the whole industry, of which they are a 
part, and do not take measures to counteract it, they will 
suffer too. ” 

All our efforts, in the last analysis, must be directed toward 
Maintaining in the public mind a feeling that our films 
constitute the best possible entertainment, so that tickets 

















Spyros Skouras 
































will be bought at the boxoffice. We can cater to an even 
wider audience if we have both vision and a realistic view 
of our problem. 





Hal Wallis Believes in a Balanced Program; 
Serious Product to Offset ‘Escaptist’ Pix 


Hal Wallis has this tO say: 


Trends: As in the past few years. I think there will be an 
effort on the part of most producers to avoid an unbalanced 
program. . It has been demonstrated, despite the clamor for 
“escapist” fare that pictures like “Crossfire” and “Gentle- 
man’s Agreement,” serious dramatic ef- 
forts, are doing top business. I think 
the healthiest situation for all con- 
cerned is one in which the widest pos- 
sible scope is given to story material so 
that the public can be offered a com- 
plete variety of picture themes. 





Costs: Maintaining present quality 
despite anticipated rising costs offers 








the greatest challenge to the producer 
today. In any event, quality must not 
be sacrificed. The answer lies in in- 
creased efficiency in .operation, careful 
scripting and an all-out elimination of 
waste. ~ 

Boxoffice Outlook: Here I am the eternal optimist. I feel 
that a combination of good product and intensive attractive 
sales campaigns will keep the b.o. at its present level. And 
I hope that exhibitors will. aim their exploitation at the mer- 
chandise at hand, motion pictures, rather than at so-called 
stimulants such as dishes, bric-a-brac and silverware. 





Hal Wallis 








More Creative Enterprise in Production, Selling 
and Distribution a ‘Must’ for ’48—J. L. Warner 


Jack L. Warner, veepee in charge of Warner Bros. produc- 
tion, feels that: 


This coming year must be the creative year in the motion 
picture industry. Creative enterprise must begin in pro- 
duction and extend throughout selling and exhibition. It 
must be ood and the public must be convinced that it is 
good. More than ever before, story 
properties will be selected and mounted 
with that single consideration. No pro- 
ducer in his right mind is going to try 
to shine up a hackneyed story or bridge 
dull spots with flashy interludes. Such 
tactics fool nobody these days and they 
waste a lot of money. It is far more 
satisfactory to build up ‘story values. 

I believe there will be no marked 
trend in types of pictures except that, 
negatively, we will see few of the ex- 
céssively gloomy and moody kind, full 
of neuroses—and audience-frustrations, 
Such films were not too great a strain 
on the spiritseof a nation flushed with victory in a great war 
and confi@ent that everything was going to be dandy from 
here on. But the nation’s mental poise is somewhat more 
tense these days. I do not suggest that purely escapist fare 
will be called for. In fact, I feel sure that people want to 
think, and to have something to think about. But I also 
believe that the patrons want a measure of reassurance 
before they leave a theatre. And I know they want to feel 
they have been entertained. 

Showmanship had a long vacation during the war. It was 
little needed. Besides, we had our wartime jobs to do, and 
the industry built itself to greatness with its services for 
victory. 

But today showmanship has resumed its full importance 
at the boxoffice. In fact, it is more important than ever. 
It is absolutely vital. Without any o* the excitement and 
sustaining force which once carried us along, we are utterly 
dependent on hard work, initiative and ingenuity for what- 
ever progress is to be made. 

The industry today must deal with the most adult-minded 
audiences in the history of motion pictures. Not only are 
theatre-goers more show-wise but they are also more value- 
wise. They are shopping for entertainment. That_is why 
showmanship is so essential, not only in production but in 
the wholesale and retail selling of our products. ; 

I believe that all existing markets can be increased con- 
siderably by better pictures and stronger selling. For the 
domestic market, I feel sure that there is almost no limit 
to potential sales of top entertainment. 














3. L. Warner 





Yates Sees °48 as the Year of Clarification——Favors 
Pix for Simple Entertainment Only 
Herb Yates, Republic prexy, sees it this way: 


The trends of the motion picture industry as a whole 
depend upon the policies of the individual producing com- 
panies, Republic productions have run the gamut from 
heavy ,drama to light musicals but we are particularly 
proud of our large-scale outdoor action 3 
dramas, so representative of the Amer- 
ican spirit. The appeal of pictures of 
this kind has been so well proven, that 
it might almost be more accurate to re- 
fer to them as an established and per- 
manent groundwork of the industry, 
rather than a trend. But there is one 
important trend that I see ahead, and 
that is toward pictures that have in- 
tense emutional appeal. The war made 
violence commonplace. Boxoffice re- 
turns indicate that the guttier the 
drama the better the audience like it. 

We intend to avoid pictures based on 
controversial themes, as well as semi-documentaries, stark 
tragedies, and stories of so-called political ‘significance. 
Today, people go to theatres primarily to be entertained; 
not to be preached at, not to be depressed, not to be in- 
structed in politicai ideologies. A motion picture theatre 
should be a social center for the entire family. Audiences 
should leave the theatres in high and happy. spirits. Let 
the newspapers, books and other forms of topical literature 
give the people the more serious side of life. The motion 
picture must remain a medium of entertainment and pleas- 
urable diversion. It is my feeling that the musical pic- 
ture will re-establish itself with a bang in 1948. 

Concerning the boxoffice outlook, I feel that the picture 
theatres, like any other forms of business and commerce, 
are inseparably tied in with our n°‘‘enal, over-all economic 
situation. It is a logical sequer @ for more jobs to mean 
-more ticket sales at the boxoffice. Moré men and women 





Herbert J. Yates 








gainfully employed can only mean more customers. | feel 
that the general business outlook for 1948 is encouraging. 


And speaking of the British tax, I am one who believes it 
is a blessing in disguise. It is an iH wind indeed that blows 
no good and this edict, as oppressive as it is, has served 
to bring Hollywood to its senses. For the first time since 
the war much needed economies have been brought into 
effect which I hope will have a permanent sobering effect on 
the studios. I am convinced that quality has not been af- 
fected and that product will maintain a high level of enter- 
tainment value at a reduced cost. 

The loss of the British market has also had its influence 
in parts of our business other than studios. Distribution 
has heard the call to arms. The last full measure of returns 
must be drained from the domestic market in order to make 
up for the British loss, This calls for more intelligent, av- 
gressive and persistent sclling on the part of our sales forces. 

The exhibitors of America must realize that they too share 
in our destinies. We cannot continue to maintain quality 
and fight the battle of sky-rocketing costs in picture-mak- 
ing, unless the exhibitors recognize that problems do exist, 
that they are real, pressing and multiple. : 

Political upheaval, problematic governments and the 
threats of Commtinism have hurled themselves against the 
ramparts of our structural economy, and the lines that pro- 
tected us from those evils may have sagged and bent. but 
they were never broken. I have enough faith in the human 
race to feel that out of all the confusion in Europe and else- 
where, the real people who form the backbone of humanity 
will fight back, stronger than ever, for their basic riehts of 


> 


illic 


freedom of speech and religion, and the right to happiness. : 
If American pictures can—as I have every reason to be- : 
lieve—bring some measure of enjoyment, pleasure and re- : 
laxation to such people, then the pictures, and the thousands i 
of men who help to make them, are indeed a potent factor : 
in the future happiness of the world. 
r ve ‘ . j 
Zanuck Predicts Films Coming of Age, and °48 As F 
Challenge to Industry’s Showmanship 7 
Darryl F. Zanuck v.p. in charge of production at 20th : | 
Century-Fox has his own ideas on what is on the film horizon. 
The year 1948 must bring a solution to at least one preb- 


lem: that of production costs. 

Not until another day of flush prosperity can we expect 
another boxoffice landslide. Even a drop in the abnormal 
index of living costs will not, in my 
opinion, bring the public flooding back 


= > Res 





into the theatres as they did in the 2 
cycle of war years just ended. For 
one thing there is no more rationing 

of gasoline and cars or curtailment of { 
various other events which comprte 

with pictures for attendance. For an- ; 
other thing, even an adjustment in t 
high living costs will not leave the : t 
public loaded with the excess cash y 
which was the result of premium pay e 














for overtime hours in war work. 





Darryl F. Zanuck. So today the motion picture industry t 
of Hollywood is faced with a fight for u 

survival. I do not for a moment doubt we will win this a 
fight. The strategy of battle is plain: increased efficiency in t! 
production and every phase of operation. ’ tl 
Internal strife and dissension brought about by jurisdic- a n 
tional fights must be settled once and for all if the industry 4 Vv 
is completely to clear its decks for proper adjustment to the a s 
problem of more efficient and economical operation. Such a a t! 
settlement would help to rebuild morale and do away with : 8 


the indifference of the worker toward his job. 

But care must be taken to prevent quality from being sub- 
ordinated to economy in this critical peried. Prodyet en 
costs absolutely must be brought down, yes, because at ihe 
present excessive level it is futile to produce hit pictures in 
a market which can only return the cost of making them 
plus distribution overhead, leaving no way by which the 
losses from weaker pictures can be absorbed. But the lower- 
ing of costs cannot and must not be effected arbitrarily a 
the expense of entertainment and dramatic values. sf 

Therefore those who make the pictiires are facing a test 
of their mettle and abilities. The pillars of the temple of 
Hollywood will not collapse, but the heads of some of its 
Samsons are bound to fall. Some high-priced brains and 
talents will be found wanting and will suffer. The fit and 
capable, however, will as always retain their places. Besides 
which some new faces will emerge from the ranks. 

But one thing will remain unchanged, in fact will be 
brought into a focus brighter and stronger than ever. I refer 
to that thing upon which the pre-eminence of Hollywood 
over all other centers of film manufacture depends—show- 
manship I have said this over and over again throughout the 
years, sd I say it this time with even more emphasis. 

Our appeal is primarily to the masses, because they have 
made the motion picture business what it is today, and they 
still call the turn. What they demand from us—and are 
entitled to—is ENTERTAINMENT. 

By entertainment I do not mean song and dance routines 
or a few laughs alone. There is a new conception of enter- 
tainment developing in screen drama. The thought processes | 
of the public can be stimulated and shaped by a film play , 
even while it is stimulating the emotions. A film play can 
provide diversion and at the same time have something to 
say abowt life and its problems. It is a matter of great per- 
sonal satisfaction that “Gentleman’s Agreement” has demon- 
strated this point; because it was undoubtedly one of the 
severest of tests. 

Thus the new-begun year will be one of transition in the 
processes of production and the processes of thought. Those 
are two obligations which Hollywood must surmount. But 
the problem of readjustment is not Hollywood's alone. 

Distribution and Exhibition are also inseparable links of 
the film industry. There must be adjustments made in both 
_these links. 

It is up to the exhibitor to go along with these-efforis. If 
we cannot sit back and count the easy profifs of the lush 
years, neither should he. If he is not willing to make some 
effort or sacrifice to foster production, he will suffer just as 
much as we do in the long run. The quality of our product, 
the scope of our efforts, are the determining factors at his 
turnstile. 

If studio operations cannot be maintained, theatres cannot 
remain in operation. Even though begrudgingly, the exhibitor 
must concede this vital fact. From past experience he knows 
that Production and Distribution wants him to prosper: if 
adjustments are necessary for his welfare they are made. 
This give-and-take attitude must become stronger in 4his 
critical new year. And by working together more closely, 
more willingly and more generously, all the links of the 
motion picture industry will benefit and be more secure. 
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_ sets by the end of 1948. 


Now, It May Be Denied Second Look 


By JOSEPH BORKIN 


Eco 
Washington 


It can be stated categericaliy 1 


( Attorney 


hat 
the “crystal-set” stage of the tele 
yision industry is completed and the 
This 


have enormous implications for the 


next phase has begun. should 
motion picture industry. 

At the end of 1947 there are 
roughly 150,000 to 200,000 television 
sets in use, and it is estimated this 
will be increased 600,000 to 800,000 
Fifteen to 
20 major cities will have transmit- 
ting stations at that time. The price 
of sets ranges $300. 
The size of the image for home use 
24 
inches, almost the dimensions of a 
With the 


upward from 
has already reached 20 inches by 
newspaper projec- 
tion of the world’s championship 
prize fights 1947 World 
Series, great impetus has been placed 


behind the demand for 
sets. 


page. 


and the 


j 
television 


Unfortunately the exact course of 
the progress of television cannot be | 
charted. Only trends and probabili- | 
ties indicated. But 
probabilities 


may be these 


trends . and contain 
within themselves matters of great 
concern to the motion picture indus- | 
try. 
upon the exercise of right judgment 
and delicate maneuvering now, for 


| 
Large investments will depend 


the status of television today is such 
that unless the operators of radio, 
motion pictures, news services, and a 
variety of other industries show con- 
siderable flexibility and intelligence, 
they may find their corporate horses 
shot out from under them. 


It is significant that the three big | 
news services have’ already set up | 
newsreel affiliates for the specific 
purpose of invading the television 
newsreel market. The radio indus- | 
try, of course, is the major applicant 
and recipient of television broadcast 
licenses from the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission with the news- 
paper industry following close be- 
hind. Only one motion picture com- 
pany, on the surface at least, appears 
to be active — Paramount Pictures, 
with applications for five stations 
and with an interest in two televi- 
sion equipment manufacturing com- 
panies—and Paramount is having its 
difficulties with the Federal Govern- 


— because of its television activi- 
ies. 


_Of immediate concern to the mo- 
tion picture industry are two ques- 
tions: (1) Where will television get 
its programs, and how will they be 
paid for? and (2) What effect will 


television have on the motion picture 
theatre? 


Currently television programs are 
patterned mainly in the mold of 
Sound radio with the embellishment 
of sight. Thus stage plays, forums, 
vaudeville acts, and newsreels make 
up the bulk of the programs. At the 
moment the costs of the programs 
are borne either by the station on a 
Sustaining basis or by advertisers, 
_ slowly but surely are beginning 
® enter the field, and most large ad- 
Vertising agencies now have televi- 
sion departments. If television de- 
Velops in this fashion and carries 
With it the institutional pattern of 
Control and operation of sound ra- 


> the motion picture industry has 
ittle to fear, 





| ;. aha ° 
____ Still Cheaper than a Film 


The reason is simple. If television 

Programs are to be paid for by ad- 
ertis the cost of a feature mo- 
ture film will be prohibitive. 
= advertiser, no matter how large 
"i ancially or otherwise, can afford 
- bay for a “Gone With the Wind” 
lh . Mutiny on the Bounty” in 
cha to advertise his product for 
eps er A comparison is in order. 
aa alf-hour sound radio program 
Sm approximately $20,000: Yet the 
're cost for this program over 50 


Ire 


rs, 


tion Dic 





Weeks is less than a good number of 


omist. Author) 
Grade A motion pictures, a single 
one oft which l volves mill on of 
dolla1 

The publi ovel tne eal now 
ever, has been trained to expect the 
excellent visual entertainment pro- 
vided by the motion picture film 


3ecause of the disparity of quality, 
it is not believed that the current 
television program (with the possible 
exception of a sport news event like 
the World Series or a championship 
fight) will have much effect on the- 
atre attendance. 


Should, however, a formula be de- 


vised for collecting subscriptions 
from the television set owner or 
renter, then the problem takes on an 


entirely different aspect. 

The potentialities of such a devel- 
should be of ex- 
treme interest to the motion picture 
industry. One large radio set man- 
ufacturer already has a substantial 
investment in’ putting this formula 
into operation. His plans include the 
showing of feature films in the home. 
If he succeeds, will the motion pic- 


opment certainly 


|ture industry then be given the op- 


portunity to take a second look? The 
argument that man is gregarious and 
would rather go to a theatre than 
see a feature film in his home is pre- 
carious support upon which to rest 
the enormous investments in the mo- 
tion picture industry. The public 
bath house is now a relic of the past. 

The implications of this situation 
should not be lost on anyone familiar 
with the effect of the introduction 
of sound to the motion pictures dur- 
ing the late ’20s. The bankruptcies 
of the largest motion 
panies, the demise from influence of 
William Fox and other potentates 


| Of the industry, the muted suicide of 
| Karl Dane, the disappearance of the- 
|atre orchestras 


that reformed into 
picket lines, the emergence of such 
maeestros of entertainment as was 
supplied by Wall Street, is only a 


|mural reflecting the impact of tech- 


nological change. Certainly_ televi- 
sion is the most serious development 
in visual entertainment since the 
coming of -the sound motion picture. 


| 
| 


picture com- | 


| 
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HEAD FOR TOP 


By MIKE CONNOLLY 
Holly wood 

Flicker é jumping with mar- 
ques st »Spects are 
) é and Y umerous this 
year Lnar I ey e i) *T in years 
thanks mostly to the flood of Euro- 
pean glamor gals and guys—the 
Vallis, Genns, Jourdans, etc In 
ordinary times these embryonic 
Garbos, Boyers and Valentinos 


would have trickled inevitably—and 


slowly—into U. S. films. After the 
war, they came with a rush. That 
rush is. just beginning to simmer, 
in the regular course of events, to 
a mere trickle once more. But it 
was quite an outpouring while it 
lasted. 

Then there are the likely lookers 
from the domestic field—from the 
Broadway stage and the strawhats, 
from niteries, vaude and radio. There 
are plenty of them, too. This survey 
names 86 of the- most promising 


Studio execs point to these hopefuls 
as tops, because of increasingly im- 
them, 
| publicity campaigns being built | 


portant roles Weing handed 


around them, and other. factors. 


Columbia’s Entries 


Columbia's bets are on 
for: 
William Bishop—Nephew of Helen 


topper in “Port Said.” 
Gloria Henry— Former radioite 
who has been getting the B treat- 


ment, most impcrtant assignment to | 


date being Gene Autry’s 
lady in “The Strawberry 
Cohn & Co. have high hopes. 

Terry Moore — Eighteen-year-old 
Glendale high school gal, previously 
Helen Koford, is co-starred with 
Glenn Ford in her first picture, “The 
Return of October.” 

Ron Randell—dAustralian who im- 
pressed strongly in second male lead 
in “It Had to Be You,” then won 
feature mention in “The Mating of 
Millie” and “Loves of Carmen,” and 
is starred with Susan Peters in 
“Sign of the Ram.” 

Patricia White—another B queen, 

«(Continued on page 62) 


leadin:; 
Roan.” 
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RE STARS SHINE BRIGHTLY 
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B'way-to-Hollywood Trek Goes On; 


| 


By 


Hollywood 


The past year was a bumper yea! 
for new Broadway players in Hol- 
lywood. Some of the prize plums of 
the season allotted to eastern 
tage thesps. and many have already 


assured themselves a definite niche 
the screen 

Trekkers to Coast have in- 
cluded practically all ages. Barbara 
Bel Geddes followed up a brilliant 
start on Broadway in “Deep Are the 
Roots,” with a triumphal film entry 
in RKO's “The Long Night” and “I 
Remember Mama.” Albert Sharpe, 
created Finian in “Finian’s 
‘in New York stepped into 
a top featur David O. Selz- 
nick’s “Portrait of Jen ~ 


on 


the 


who 
Rainbow 
ed role ir 


nie 


Opera and Saloons Too 


Not alone did the Broadway legit 
stage send its candidates fo! pic rec- 
ognitior The Metropolitan Opera 
Co. lent its singing star, Lotte Leh- 
mann, to Metro for a big part in 
“Big City,” and from niteries came 
}Danny Thomas, who debuted in 
Metro’s “Unfinished Dance,’ and 

|now is to go into “Big City.” Bre- 


taigne Windust left off stage direct- 
ing in the east to make his bow as 


the nose |a screen director on Bette Davis’ 


“Winter Meeting” at Warners. 


“Big City” fairly bristles 


iscreen. Augmenting the two 
| Betty Garrett, who was an outstand- 
ing new musical star last season on 
Broadway, in “Call Me Mister.” 
Another singing actress to look 
| past the camera for first time is 
|Benay Venuta, well known on 
Broadway musical comedy stage. 
Miss Venuta, whose husband Ar- 


is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


is 


mand Deutsch, prepping “This Side | 


of Innocence” for his first indie pro- 
| duction effort, bowed in Eagle Lion’s 


“Repeat Performance,” and more 
recently did “I, Jane Doe” for Re- 
public. 


Past year, too, has seen at least 
two thesps, after appearance on 
Broadway, return to scene of earlier 
and more dismal tries at screen act- 
ing. Mady Christians tried out for 
pix some years ago, but without too 
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One of Hollywood's leading diré tors whose latest release is “Cass Timberlane,” is 
preparing “The Three Musketeers,” in Technicolor, for M-G-M, where he is under contract, 


with | 
Hayes and Charles MacArthur, cast | eastern talent, all of it new to the 


1947 a Bumper Year for Legits to Pix 


WHITNEY WILLIAMS 


»} ’ Cc 


nud succes: one re t 
Broadway for Hollywood a n, and 
two important roles for Universal- 
International, in “A Letter From an 
Untkne Womar and “All My 
Nor 

Shepperda Strudwict yh cored 
in “The World of Christopher 
Blake” in New York—after getting 
nowhere as a 20th-Fox contractee 


under the name of John Shepperd— 


skied Coastward again for one of 
the leads in Republic's “The Red 
Pony.” 

Widmark and Corey Ss 


Definite attainments were reached 


in several notable instances. Richard 
Widmark’s performance in 20th- 
Fox's “Kiss of Death” established 
him. Wendell Corey scored resound- 
ingly in Hal Wallis’ “Desert Fury,” 
and again appeared for Wallis in “I 
Walk Alone.” He now is starred in 
‘Man-Eaters of Kumaon,” for Uni- 


versal-International release 

Mary Hatcher, in the title role of 
Paramount's “Variety* Girl,” imme- 
diately attracted much favorable at- 
tention with her first film part. She 
followed this with star role in 
“Oklahoma!” current Broadway 
cast 


in 


Murvyn’ Vye, who came out of 
Broadway cast of “Oklahoma!” to 
accept a Paramount contract, for- 
cibly impressed with his Gypsy 
role with Marlene’ Dietrich in 
“Golden Earrings.” Studio liked 
his colorful personality to extent he 
was cast in one of top roles with 
Bing Crosby in “A Connecticut 
Yankee.” 

Indie Producers Benefit rT | 


Indies benefited materially by 
westward trek of stage figures. Sam 
Wanamaker, -who on stage really es- 
tablished himself with “Joan of Lor- 
raine,” was brought to the Coast by 
Milton Sperling for top male role 
opposite Lilli Palmer in “Tisa,” for- 
merly known as “The Innocent 
Years,” and Walter Wanger enticed 
Jose Ferrer to Hollywood to play 
Dauphin role with Ingrid Bergman 
in “Joan.” Selznick beckoned Joan 


| Tetzel for part in “Duel in the Sun.” 











| had 
| being seen in RKO’s “Mourning Be- 
comes 


|The Velvet Touch.” 





Hal Wallis talked Kirk Douglas into 
deserting Broadway for a contract, 
actor’s last pic roles being “Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra” and “Out of 
the Past,” both loanout deals. Canada 
Lee made hasty trip to film center 
for important role in Enterprise’s 
“Body and Soul.”. Vincent Donahue 
also bowed in “Joan.” 


Joseph Pevney impressed strongly 
in RKO’s “Nocturne,” George Raft 
starrer, and “Body and Soul.” Rich- 
ard Basehart led off his screen ca- 
reer with one of top soles in Eagle 
Lion’s “Repeat Performance.” Dayid 
Wagner left cast of “Finian’s Rain- 
bow” for part in Selznick’s “Por- 
trait of Jennie,” William Bishop, 
who used to appear with Helen 
Hayes, already has played two 
leads, in Columbia's “Adventures in 
Silverado” and “Port Said,” and 
Betty Garde, in original “Okla- 
homa!” cast, debuted in 20th-Fox’s 
“Call Northside 777.” ~ 

Richard Hart had completed trio 
of Metro pictures before he had 
once been glimpsed by theatre au- 
diences. Making his bow with Greer 
Garson in “Desire Me,” he had fin- 
ished also “Green Dolphin Street” 
and “B. F.’s Daughter” by time “De- 
sire’ hit screens. Leo Genn also 
wound up three films before 


Electra,” 20th-Fox’s “The 
Snake Pit” and Independent Artists’ 
Paul Valen- 
tine, known on Broadway as Val 
Valentinoff, the dancer, appeared 
first in RKO’s “Out of the Past.” 

Paramount put both Percy Helton 
and Fred Clark in “Hazard,” both 
new to pictures, although Clark pre- 
viously had appeared in “Ride the 
Pink Horse” and “Unsuspected.” 
Conrad Janis went into same com- 
pany’s “The Long Gray Line.” A 
little earlier, Paramount started of 
screen careers of stage actors. Ro- 
land Culver, in “To Each His Own,” * 
and Harold Vermilyea, in “O. S/S." 
and more lately in “Now and Fore 
ever.” 
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The Courtship n of Dorothy Polka: 


There exists a school of thought which contends that ro- 
mance on Broadway is cheap and shoddy; that the way of a 
boy with a girl in that celebrated precinct is necessarily a 
rubble of vanity, smelling of the gutter, wholly lacking in 
tenderness and beauty. 

To the myopic disciples of this school 
I say faugh, and drop dead! I would |... 
fain tell them the story of a romance on |i 
Broadway that had classic implications 
—a love story to stand beside those of 
Heloise and Abelard, Scarlet and Rhett, 
Troilus and Cressida, Wally and Ed- 
ward, Tommy Manville and Woman- 
kind. 

Several years ago I called at the 
apartment of Miss Dorothy Polka, 
known to Broadway as Dot Polka and 
known to the Manhattan Telephone Di- 
rectory as Polka, Dot. Miss Polka, as 
you know, began life as the daughter of a lace-curtain tree 
shrew and fought her way to a commanding eminence in 
show business—clawed her way to the top of the heap. At 
the time I had the privilege of calling on her she was star- 
ring in the Broadway musical, “Howard Dietz.” 

As I was ushered into her drawing room I bethought my- 
self of the fame and fortune Miss Polka had achieved and I 
took inspiration from the reflection that she had overcome 
every obstacle, and yet . and yet . rumor had reached 
my ear that she was deep in unhappiness; I knew it was not 
money trouble, for she owned an apartment house, 124% 
of a promising welterweight, a country estate with tunnels 
near Fort Knox, Kentucky, and a baronial 180-year-old 
house in Connecticut which she had, at great expense, re- 
modeled into a barn. 

Why should such an one by unhappy? Such an one had 
fame and beauty and wealth and the Old Look and the right 
to vote and a sound liver and suitors to the number of, say, 
10. The editorial board of the Jamaica Arena Wrestling Bul- 
letin had asked me to wait upon Miss Polka and determine, 
if possible, the reason for her sorrow. 


Miss Dot Polka was kindly disposed toward me for I had 
once been her public relations counsellor in the days when 
she was struggling upward, and she had never forgotten 
that I was the man who engineered her first big publicity 
break—a picture of her, wagging her tail, on 5,000,000 cans of 
Yurp Dog Food, If she would unburden herself to anyone, 
I was it. It was I. I was whom. 


She was stretched on a wine-colored percale chaise lounge 
when I walked into the room and she was arguing with a 
handsome young man who stood before ber with an armful of 
orchids. She appeared to be bitterly disposed towurd this 
young man. 

“Be so kindly as to leave, Tom,” she was saying. “I want 

no part of you.” 
_ “But, Dot,” he pleaded, “I do not ask that you take part 
of me. I want you should take all of me. Look at the flars I 
have brought at considerable expense. You are more beauti- 
ful than they. They will look lovely knotted in your hair, 
or pinned to your buzoom.” 

“I said no. Get lost.” 


His crest fell with a clatter, he turned, tripped over an 
armadillo basket, fell heavily, got up, cursed thrice, then 
departea with his head,at half mast. 

“Who dat?” I asked of my old friend. 


“That's Tom Pott,” she said wistfully. “It is his wish that 
we should wed, but I can’t see the forest for the fire. He is 
always bringing me them damn. flars. He is a 10-gool man, but 
he bores me.” : 

“Dottie,” I said, “what is it? You can tell Poppa. Some- 
thing is wrong. Something has’ skitzed your freehic. Con- 
fide in me, my dear.” 

“It’s heart-burn,” she said: 
love.” ; 
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“My heats burns for lack of 





| Enter the Hero 


Her Anglo-Saxon houseboy appeared in the doorway and 
announced a Mr. Richard Nine Eyck. I had heard of this 
fabulous playboy, but now I was to see him for the first 
time. He was, blond, and had on a strapless shirt which set 
off his magnificent shoulders, and he was carrying a goatskin 
duffel bag. He appeared not to notice me but made straight 
for Miss Polka. 

“Dorothy, my darling,” he said, 
you no end.” 

““So I heered,” she responded. She is a magnificent actress, 
skilled in dialect. 

“Unrequired love,” he said, “is what I got. As you khow, 
my dear, I have been missing from my usual haunts for six 





“you know that I love 


months. I have been in South Africa, and look what I have . 


brung you.” 

He turned the goat skin bag upside down and from it poured 
a stream of flashing gems—diamonds as big as walnuts, 
others as big as Idaho potatoes. The flashing and glittering 
blinded me—seemed to burn clear through my body—and 
suddenly I felt dizzy. 

“Dot,” I interrupted, “you got any beer in the house?” 

“No, Harry,” she said. She always called me Harry, perhaps 
because it is my first name. 

“Mind if I run down to the delicatessen and get some for 
myself?” 

“Not at all,” she said, and I left her there staring first at 
Richard Nine Eyck, then at the heap of diamonds. At the deli- 
catessen I got a case of beer and lugged it back-to the apart- 
ment and settled myself in a dim corner and began drinking. 
By this time Dot and Nine Eyck were at loggerheads. 

“Take your diamonds,” she tordered, “and hit the chemin. 
That's French for road.” Dot has always been polylingual, 
in a decent sort of way. “I appreciate the gesture, Richard,” 
she went on, “but I hate you no little. Thus L do not believe 
I could ever love you. Now, scrape up your ice and blow. 
I'm being interviewed.” 

Young Mr. Nine Eyck sorrowfully returned his diamonds 
to the bag. At the door he turned and cried out in bitterness: 

“You are a rue-marcheuse, That’s French for street- 
marcher.” 

“Hit the chemin!” she shouted. “Drop le dead!” 

The door had no more than closed on him than she was 
off the chaise lounge. She came bounding into the corner 
where I was seated and snatched a bottle of beer from the 
case. With a practiced hand she tore off the cap and disposed 
of the contents in a single draught. 


“Harry!” she cried, grabbing another bottle. “How COULD 


you have known! Oh, you darling! Oh, my precious one! You 
got me some SUDS!” 

Before I knew what was happening she was in my arms, 
The world knows the rest of the tale, for it has been cele- 
brated in song. The tender romance of Dottie Polka and my- 
self was seized upon by Tin Pan Alley and made into a 
sweet and soul-satisfying ballad, and by way of the radio 
that ballad was poured into the hearts and consciousness of 
the public, Lest you have frogotten it, which is unlikely, I 
choose to conclude this small epic with the lyrics of that 
love song to end all love songs, called Piel’s Eectrical Tran- 
scription No. 2A, Series No, 4. Come on, everyone, sing it 
with me! 

There was a star of Broadway fame, 
And a lovely lass was shee-hee. 
She had ten suitors for her hand, 

And cut them down to three-hee. 
Now Tom he sent her flowers each day, 
And Dick gave diamonds bri-hight, 

But Harry won her with Piel’s beer 
For she likes the beer that’s li-hight. 
With a tangy-tasting glass of Piel’s 
And it’s creamy head: of fo-hoam, 
They drank a toast to wedded bliss, 
Now they’re serving Piel’s at ho-home. 
CHORUS 


It’s delicious, yum, yum, yum, 
It’s delightful—order some. 

Now demand it, here’s the name, 
Piel’s light beer of Broadway fame. 


No Readin’, No Writin’, 
No ’Rithmetic 


(Memories of a Little Rock (Ark.) Youth) 
By JULIAN T. ABELES 


(Special Counsel to Loew’s 20th-Fox, Universal Pictures) 


1. Two days from Little Rock by horseback. Forbidden 
“moonshine” country—the heart of the Ozarks. Were we 
grownups, the population of Arkansas would be less by two— 
being kids they just ignored us.. Noontime we came to a hut 
—one room enclosing five generations. Twenty-one of them, 
from those who recently saw the darkness of day, to those 
who for over a century had trudged begrudgingly through 
their mire of life. We took of the stew of hare and greens, 
and sat down with the others. From our arrivals to the end 
of the “vittle chawing,” not a word was spoken. Then she, 
who had seen the squirrels plant the nuts from which the 
great oaks had grown, spoke to him, to whom the word 
grandfather was the caboose on a long train of greats: “Pa,” 
“Yeh Mah,” “Something I've been aiming to tell you,” “Yeh 
Mah,” “Remember our little girl Evangeline, ran off to get 
married, nigh on 80 years ago,” “Yeh Mah,” “She had a 
baby,” “Yeh Mah,” “The baby had a baby,” “Yeh Mah,” 
“The baby had a baby,” “Yeh Mah,” “The baby had a baby,” 
“Yeh Mah,” “And the baby had a baby.” Great etc., etc., 
grandpa slowly opened his mouth. First time in over 50 
years he had uttered more than two syllables. “You know 
Mah, t’won’t be long fore our litle girl's a grownup woman.” 

a om - 

2. A twister in the night, picked up their cabin in Bald 
Ridge and set it down smack in the middle of Little Rock’s 
garbage heap. The next morning ma awoke, opened the door 
and looked out at the accumulation of the 57 years refuse of 
Little Reck’s entire population. “Pa, looks like one of dese 
days you're gonna have’ta clean up our place a bit.” r 


Sign of de Lawd eS 


3. A colored revival nfeeting, on a track of land outside 
Pine Bluff. The old preacher was admonishing them sinners 
that if they persisted in flouting a particular couple of those 
commandments, “They weren’t never gonna ride in de golden 
chariot of de Lord’ There would be one skeptic, “Mr. 
Preacher you done told us about dat golden chariot, but 
how come we ain’t never seen it?” Well, it so happened that 
old man Cunningham, the wealthy rice planter, was taking 
the missus for their initia] ride in Arkansas’ first muleless 
contraption. it was a Stanley steamer—the sides of shining 











brass plates. Perfect timing, it was just coming down the road : 


past the meeting ground, the brass radiating in the sun and 
with fire and brimestone belching forth. A look of triumph 
beamed on the preacher’s face, “Dere h’it is;.de Lord done 
give that unbeliever de sign—dere’s de Lord’s golden 
chariot.” Trembling, the flock fell to their knees, with 
moans of prayer on their lips—ali but one. “Mr. Preacher, 
alright dat’s de golden chariot, but how come dems white 
folks riding, how’s we gonna know the Lord takes colored 
folks in de chariot.” Just then there was a deafening roar, 
Smoke poured out from the steamed covering the Cunning- 
hams, until they were two shades darker than anyone of 
that terrified gathering. Then that look of triumph reap- 
peared with a vengence, as the old preacher shouted, “Now 
yeu saw it, de Lord done even makes the white folks black 
fore he takes them up in de golden chariot.” 

4. We lived on 5th & Izard. The store was at 7th & Main 
Every morning for years, Mordecai had driven the same horse 
to the same trap-board, the sanie way from the house to the 
store—via one block south to State Street, two blocks west 
and six blocks south to Main Street—or that is, Mordecai 
dozed while the horse traced his well-worn foots.eps. One 
afternoon, before leaving the store, Dad had Mordecai load 
two kegs of paint in-the buggy with instructions to deliver it 
early next morning to the painters at the Breen house. Now 
the Breen house was on Fifth, three blocks south from State, 
where the old horse had turned west every day from the 
first day he wore shoes (horses do you know). So ‘the next 
morning when they arrived at 5th & State, the horse insisied 
they were going west—not south. The old darky implored 


and beseeched—but two howrs later they were still at the 


corner of 5th & State. Then along came a wagon going south 
on 5th loaded with hay. Ag the wagon kept going past State, 
the hay was too much competition for even a lifelong routine 
—seo the horse follows the hay. Imagine Mordecai’s delight. 
They will pass the Breen house and he can deliver the paint. 
Yes, they passed the Breen house, which was no Weal stop 
for a horse intent on following a hay wagon. Then thet 
wagon stopped — and naturally the horse stopped. The 
driver alighted and approached Mordecai, “Pardon me, but 
can you tell me where the Abeles house is, got a load of hay 
for their horse.” Mordecai beamed, “Yes sir, just turn round 
I’m gonna personally direct you—but on the way back would 
you mind stopping at that house on the corner — I wanna 
make a delivery there.” Then, with ¢ perplexed look at the 
horse, “By the way horse, how in t¢rnashun did you know 
that was your hay.” 





“Never Never Land”. 
(On The Hudson) 


By MILTON BERLE 


I think that Hollywood should move to New York (if it 
can find an apartment, much less a studio). There are sty. 
dios here in Astoria, but the Army has them, and eventually 
will give them up by the numbers. As you might have 

noticed, the trend, lately, has been to 





] make movies here in New York, 
} (“House on 92d Street,” “Miracle on 
: 34th Street,” “Boomerang,” “Lost Week. 
end,” “Kiss of Death” and “Gentleman’s 

Agreement.’ ) 
New York is a natural for motion 
‘ pictures. We have drama in our every. 
day life in the Five Boroughs. For 
comedy we have Ebbets Field, for 
pathos the East Side. We have the 


Sagas Statue of Liberty, Washington Bridge, 
e Re Wall Street (my wallet just bowed its 
head in silence), Empire State Build- 

en Say ing, Staten Islkand Ferry (‘my _ ideal 
cruise), and the Battery, where on a-clear day you can see 
Brooklyn, unless you’re a Giant fan, Double features-here, 
can be combined into one picture. I would make “Miracle 
on 34th Street” and “Smash Up” and call it, “The Dented 


Fender on 92d Street,” while “The Farmer’s Daughter” and 
“Great Expectations” would be titled, “He Who Gets Slapped 
Up in Central Park.” 

“Quickies” will have a field day here. Not only can they 
use the lobby of Radio City Music Hall (which is so big 
instead of ushers they have guides) for a studio to shoot 


a picture in, but they can, a minute after they finish shoot- 
ing, rush it up to the projection room and show it. This 
eliminates delivery expenses. Western pictures would be 
great in the Big Town. Instead of wild riding cowboys we'd 
have New York taxi drivers—more action! Imagine at the 


end of the picture, the hero kisses his taxi and puts a lump, 


of oil in its hood. 


For “mob” scenes we have the subway rush hour (where 
boy meets girl and has a crush on her), or Times Square on 
New Year’s Eve (a pickpocket’s Shangri-La). I’m telling you 
guys in Hollywood to move to New York quickly. You bet- 
ter make your minds up before we decide to tear down 
the last of the “els,” especially the Third Avenue El where 
the famous scenes of “Lost Weekend” were filmed (I saw the 
picture twice—the second time for a chaser). 





Waiting for Warner Bros. | 





Crane shots would be sensational here in “Bagdad on the 
Hudson.” The Brooklyn Navy Yard has the biggest cranes 
you ever saw (the battleships there are waiting for Warner 
Bros. and Dick Powell to remake “Flirtation Walk”). As 
for lighting, “Quickies” can use Times Square at night. Dolly 
shots are a dime a dozen here (every day I read of some doll 
shooting someone—ask the man who was missed). The gag 
man would never have to worry about what jokes they were 
telling 50 years ago ... my files are at his service. As for 
“yes men,” New York has an abundant supply of them— 
the radio advertising agencies would be glad to unload a 
few (from “The Best Yeahs of Our Lives”). 

When the movies move to New York, then the New York 
writers will have to go to Hollywood and write a stage play 
there, so they can be snatched up for New York movies. 
Hollywood writers will have to move (I heard a lot of them 
have been told to get the lead out of their ideas). Ken 
Murray will have to move to the Empire City too so Marie 
Wilson can be our answer to Jane Russell. Ken Murray's 
show has been running so long that_o9n the Coast they call it 
“Life With Ken Murray.” 

Instead of the Brown Derby we have-Lindy’s (ah, Lindy’s, 
the place where all good herring go after they die, to float 
on a soft fluffy white cloud of sour cream with two toothpicks 
for wings). For Malibu Beach we have Coney Island, the 
place where so many people go to see the beach, and be- 
cause there’s so many people no one sees the beach! 

Yes, I say to you in Hollywood, come to the Big Burg. 
Bring your neon lapeled tuxedos, your starched sweat shirts, 
your strapless backless sarongs, and I will have Old Father 
Knickerbocker dust off the Metropolitan Opera House, make 
the cops wear berets, and Toscanini will play a duet with 
Margaret O’Brien. 


P. S—He Got the Wrong Job 


Chicago. 

Watterson Rothacker, now retired to the sunshine 
(and mist) of San Fernando, can tell you of the 
afternoon we met in 1908, and he asked if I wanted a 
job. It being the year I married, I most certainly did. 

“Go out to White City temorrow afterneon and ask 
for Morris Beifeld, the president. I'll talk to him mean- 
while,” said Watt. 

“What's the job?”, I asked. 

“He wants a manager for the vaudeville theatre on 
the boardwalk,” replied Watt. 

But youth and necessity being what they were at 
the moment, time appeared to be of the essence, and 
I scampered off to White City at once and, to my surprise, 
Was ushered into Mr. Beifeld’s office pronto. After 4 
half hour’s talk he hired me when I told him my wage 
was $50 weekly and escorted me into a handsome office 
right next to his own remarking that we would share 
his secretary. 

I hurried back to the loop to thank Rothacker. 

“Don’t tell me you've been out there today?”, he 
asked with astonishment. 

“I was, and I'm hired,” I replied, “But the thing that 
puzzles me is that gorgeous office and sharing the 
president's secretary.” 

“Well, Raiph,” said Watt. “You got yourself the 
wrong job. You got the job another fellow was going 
after today. You are now assistant to the president and 
general manager of White City.” 

So, I got the wrong job, but I held it through 1908~ 
9-10-11, until’ Aaron J. Jones hired me as general rep- 
resentative for the Jones, Linick & Schaefer Circuit 




















which job I held 15 years, or until Al Woods made me 
his general western manager. The only thing that arouses 
my conscience once in a while is that I was told the 
Beifeld job would have paid $100 and I had settled for 
—Ralph Ketteriig. 


$50. And, my feet hurt. 
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How Jeritza’s Coif Saved ‘Letty’ 


Hollywood. 


When I was a kid in show business, I used to hear the 
old character people sit around and tell about when their 
career hung by a hair. Mine did, and it was saved by a hair 
—hair which wasn’t even my own. 


We were taking “Leaning, On Letty” to Australia for a 
Down Under tour and the week before we sailed was a 
pruiser—folding up the current run and getting set for the 
boat. I had never had a permanent wave and when I went 
to my hairdresser the morning my boat sailed, she said, 
“Miss Greenwood, I wish you’d let me give you a permanent. 
You're going to need real American curls in your hair for 
the tour you've lined up.” 

That night, Martin Broones and I were in the stateroom 
getting ready.to go to dinner. I unwound the bandana and 
there was a mass of tight ringlets. I pulled a-comb through 
it and most of the saucy curtis came out with the comb. 
Martin howled with laughter and I walked over to the 
mirror. I screamed and guffawed. Each time Id try to 
pat a remaining curl in place, it joined its fellows on the 
floor. I was left with the merest fringe around my pate. I 
looked like a cross between a darning egg and a Franciscan 
friar. I spent the rest of the trip in the beauty salon with 
the doors barred while I had hot oil massages, but with 
little effect. Just when we were ready to dock in Australia, 
I remembered a blonde switch which Maria Jeritza had 
given me. I wound it around my head and walked down 
the plank. I played the season with the hairpiece. 


When we got back to New York, I had short hair—that’s 
an understatement but at least it had grown in a little. I 
went to my hairdresser and she said, “Miss Greenwood, why 
did you let them Aussies cut your hair. They've cut off 
all my nice permanent.” I told her what had happened and 
she fell in a dead faint at my feet. For the next two weeks, 
she screamed whenever she saw a permanent wave machine, 
and had to be given sedatives. I had to make daily visits 
to the shop to console her. I saw her last time I was in 








_New York and she told me that even today before she gives 


a permanent to a blonde she has to consult her psychiatrist 
for a buildup. I keep that braid of Jeritza’s in a box lined 
with purple velvet—a fitting spot for the literal symbol of 


a career that was saved by a hair. 
—Charlotte Greenwood. 





Top Secret 


(Impressions of a rehearsal by a man who sits more than 
three rows back) 


* 


By H. I. PHILLIPS 


Director—Now, then, I want you all to remember about 
your voices. Keep ’em low. You have all been chosen for your 
special abilities in inhaling the spoken word. The idea is to 
keep the audience from getting too clear an idea what is 
going on. 

Leading Woman—How was | in my last play? 

Director—Not so good. A man in Row H heard you with- 
out an ear device. You can destroy the sense of realism 
that way, my dear. 
Leading Man—What you want is to have us talk just as 
if we were in a drawing room full of polite people... 

Director—Polite and disinterested people in a very small 
drawing room. Try to think that just off the drawing room 
is a very sick person who must not be disturbed. 

Author—Maybe I can make it clearer. Briefly, you musn’t 
get into your heads any idea that what I have labored on 
all these months is a great play. It is really an exercise 
in pantomime. : 

An Ingenue—Oh, goody goody! I love pantomime. 

Director—You don’t have to tell us. We saw you in your 
four previous performances. 

Author—Pantomime, you must realize, has come back to 
the American theatre. 

Director—And how! 

Author—Audiences have become so used to it these days 
that they feel uneasy in the presence of anything else. A 
shrug of the shoulders, a movement of the lips, a lifting of 
the eyebrows ever so quietly, of course ... these are the 
things that bring to an audience the full import of the book, 
driving home its full message. 

Leading Woman—I understand perfectly. But, oh, the 
years it takes in the theatre to grasp such things! I remem- 
ber when I was a young actress I frequently spoke clearly. 

Director—Not really! 

Leading Woman (a little ashamed)—Yes, I made whole 
sentences distinct and understandable. I remember a critic 
once quoting something I had said in a most important scene. 

e humiliation of it! 

Leading Man—I, too, had to go through the hard school 
before I mastered my art and learned how to mumble my 
words, speak with my back to the cash customers and kill 
whole scenes by the perfected whisper.. 

Author—Well, none of that from now on. I had two plays 
fail last year because the audience could follow them. 

Director—I remember those plays. On the tryouts the cast 
never said a word that could be heard beyond the orches- 
tra pit. It was terrific. But on the first night everybody 
80t nervous and enunciated! 

Author—I want you, one and all, to realize that the pur- 
Pose of my play is to keep the audience guessing. I want 
it leaning forward, its ears cupped, striving intently to hear, 
but finally muttering, “Aw, what the hell’s the use! This is 
all confidential.” 

Ingenue (Moving her lips but not saying a word for three 
minutes)—Like this? 

‘ quthor—Exactly, although a good lipreader might have 

Sllowed you. We must avoid that, too, in the modern 
theatre. 
canting Woman—Look! (She stands rigid, not a sound 
ic from her and with merely a slight movement in 

4 eft hand corner of the lower lip) 

irector—That’s it! Precisely! 
ion — Wonderful. I wrote those. lines and even I 
hes you what they were. It’s sheer genius, sweetheart. 
denly ) what oe, p tegen ray man and ingenue sud- 

Both: Nothing! y just saying? 

Pr gr wag: and Author (in rapture)— Marvelous! 

aes mood and note we want to hit and sustain! 

IT Top cet, Let's Proceed . . . 
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The Public the World Over Looks at Films in a Mass Capacity Perspective Unlike 
a Newspaper, for Example, Which Is Treated Locally 





By ERIC JOHNSTON 


(President, Motion Picture Association) 


Washington. 

After more than two years in the motion picture industry, 
I've become accustomed to the fact that practically every- 
one thinks he could make a better photoplay, run a better 
newspaper, operate a better tadio station—and be a better 
Congressman. 

There are times, though, when I feel 
like asking: 

“Doesn’t anything good ever happen 
on this jeb?” 

I drag in Congress because there are 
times, too, when this question pops into 
the heads of many members up on The 
Hill, despite the fact that they're ex- 
perts at dishing it out as well. 

None of us concerned with the in- 
struments of communication and ex- 
pression in this country should be com- 
placent about criticisms—any more than 
members of Congress should be com- 
placent when they hear from the folks back home. 

If we are performing our functions properly in a democ- 
racy, we are all reflectors of public opinion—of the hopes 
and aspirations of people for better lives, for greater oppor- 
tunities, for constantly increasing advantages, materially and 
spiritually. 

More than ever in these nervous times of tension through- 
out the world, we have the responsibility, as reflectors of 
pblic opifiion, to give voice and substance to the wills and 
desires of the people. It is not a light obligation that can be 
met with the lip service of high-sounding words and pretty 
promises. 

I think most of #s agree on these basic points, even though 
we appear at times tobe riding off furiously in different 
directions in trying to attain them. 

The press, radio and screen have common rights; and, 
working together as a team, they should have common ob- 
jectives. 

Surely no one in this day doubts that the First Amendment 
covers all three, although the motion picture came along 
only half a century ago, and the radio many years later. 
Yet, in this respect, the press has won its fight for freedom 
while the screen and the radio—late comers on the field— 
still have battles ahead. 

I say the press has won its fight, but it always has the 
problem of keeping it won. That requires eternal vigilance. 
Ard I think that responsible leaders of the press recognize 
that vigilance should also extend beyond its own institution 
to all the other agencies which disseminate ideas, in particu- 
lar the radio and the screen. This is a task not for any one 
of us alone, but for all of us together. 

When a censor board can ban a motion picture because 
two of the characters are Negro children, the action arouses 
our righteous indignation, but there’s far more to it than 
this. If that prohibition can stick—and we are challenging 
it in the courts—then the press and the radio have suffered 
a defeat, too, and so has the First Amendment. 

When a Governmental agency can impair and hedge about 
the rights of radio to speak, then the rest of us have been 
injured, too, and it becomes our concern as well. 


| Freedoms Are Interlinked 


Freedoms are interlinked, held together by the cement of 
the same principles. Those who attack freedoms in this 
country rarely do so by frontal assault. They wouldn't get 
anywhere and they know it—all do except the crackpots and 
the outright totalitarians of all shades from black and brown 
to red. Their strategy is to engage in flanking skirmishes, 
chipping at the edges. i 

But if press, radio and motion picture have common rights 
and objectives, there are also differences that need to be 
pointed out. The differences, I think, lie in the varying 
public attitudes toward the three media. 

When a man says: “You can’t believe what you read in 
the newspapers,” he usually means, if you pin him down, 
that he doesn’t have faith in one particular paper or in a 
few certain papers in his own community which somehow 
offend him. But in criticizing one paper, or a few papers, 
he isn’t condemning the press as a whole. He thinks well 
of the press in general terms but ill of it perhaps in specific 
cases. But he wouldn't want to do anything by law to bridle 
the newspapers. 

There is this important point here: We have no national 
newspapers, in the sense that a particular paper is read 
regularly by persons from Maine to California. That may 
come with technological developments, but it isn’t here yet. 
The paper circulates in a restricted area, contiguous to its 
point of publication.: In these circumstances, the editor 
pretty well knows the feelings and attitudes of his readers, 





Eric Johnston 








. and he is ‘able in a very large degree to reflect public senti- 


ment—to give it voice and substance and expression. 

Despite national programs, this is true in substantial 
measure as well of radio stations. They operate in a com- 
munity or a region and gear their broadcasts to meet these 
particular interests. 

The economic survival of the local newspaper and local 
radio station thus depends primarily on serving adequately 
the needs of the public in a given area. This doesn’t mean 
that the press and radio can’t serve a larger public and do it 
superbly. They can and they will, 'm sure, but I am em- 
phasizing the fact of the more or less localized appeal of 
press and radio today to underscore a point that needs to be 
understood in considering public attitudes toward the screen. 

The Hollywood film is made for all America and for all 
the world. Therein lies its great strength and, I confess, 
also its weakness. Therein, too, lies the principal cause of 
the criticism of the screen, some valid, a good deal invalid 
and unwarranted. 

A reader in Chicago, for example, may not like a par- 
ticular newspaper but that doesn’t lead him to say: “All the 
American press is bad.” He distinguishes, He is discrimi- 
nating and selective. He is specific. 

Judged by some of the criticisms which I’ve seen, the 
public appears to drop this discriminating, selective habit 
at times when it looks upon the film. When a critic lam- 
basts a picture te nvay have a particular photoplay in min< 


but often he tosses blanket accusations at “the movie Isa 
whole. “This film is not to my liking,” he seems to say, 
“and, therefore, all movies are bad.” If you stop to analyze 
some of the criticisms that’s the only logical conclusion you 
can reach. 

Let me point to an example which illustrates what I have 
in mind. There are certain motion picture critics in this 


country who have become idolators of every foreign-made 
film. They go into raptures of ecstasy over every picture 
that reaches*our shores from overseas. That’s all right. 
Many of these pictures are outstanding and we can learn a 
lot from them. We like to see fhem. But they aren’t that 
good. Every one is not a masterpiece. Surely they must 
have an occasional flaw, an imperfection or two. 

Yet, when these critics compare the foreign importations 
with Hollywood's products, Hollywoed invariably suffers in 
the process until one must obtain the impression that no 
film higher than P in the alphabet ever was produced on 
the West Coast. That, of course, is nonsense. 

There is a reverse side of this coin. The thing that has 
struck me so often on my trips abroad has been the great 
and enthusiastic liking for Hollywood motion pictures. That’s 
a warming experience. I am speaking of the attitude of the 
people, not of all motion picture critics abroad. Some of 
them don’t like our films, either, just as some government 
officials don’t like them—even hate and fear them. This 
has gone to the point in a few countries where it seems that 
everyone dislikes American pictures—everyone, that is, 
except the public. 

I said earlier that we should never be complacent about 
criticism. We mustn’t, but I think we have a right to ask 
this of our critics: “Be specific!” 

If you back a critic into a corner for a nice long chat, you 
frequently have to listen to tirades against movies in gen- 
eral but after a while, if you're patient and ask questions, 
you discover that he is far less vocal and critical when he 
gets down to specific instances. He'll even concede that 
some Hollywood pictures are excellent—a few superb—and 
that Hollywood has performed notably good works in ad- 
vancing the art of the cinema. 

Those of us associated with the industry know that the 
American screen is not perfect. It has faults, some of them 
serious. But it is not nearly as bad as a few of our critics 
paint it. And it will become better—through ‘the initiative 
of the men and women who make the pictures and through 
the help of the self-same critics, if they want to help by 
dealing specifically with specific things that require improve- 
ment. It doesn’t help just to say: “American movies are no 
good.” It doesn’t help because the people who put their 
money through boxoffice windows don’t agree, and the voice 
of the audience rings loud, as it should, in Hollywood's ears, 

In viewing the press, the radio, books, magazines, the pub- 
lic generally adopts a discriminating, selective, constructive 
attitude. That’s the attitude which I hope our critics will 
adopt when they look upon the films. So, Mr. and Mrs. 
Critic, criticize if you want—that’s your unchallengable 
right and privilege—but be specific, and you'll find that it 
pays off, for I know no surer way than this attitude to help 
bring about a steady improvement in the quality of motion 
pictures. 


“Heller Halliday’s Backbone 


; Chicago. 

My daughter, Heller Halliday, who was six on Nov. 4, 
made her stage debut in “Annie Get Your Gun” on 
Oct. 3 as you know. It has been fun and interesting to 
have her with us; she has been quick to learn how te 
be a trouper—it has been easy apparently for her to 
learn one thing after another—everything except what it 
means to have a backbone. What is a backbone? What 
does that mean? 

The assistant stage manager had to scold her one night 
for making a backstage cross at the wrong time. Heller 
started to say that Charles, one of the other children in 
the company had done the same thing, but the assistant 
stage manager stopped her with: “I don’t want to hear 
anything about Charles, or anyone else. I'm talking about 
you. You should be ashamed to tell on anyone else. If you 
had any backbone you wouldn’t. But I.guess you haven't 
any backbone—” 

Oh, what IS a backbone? For two days that was the 
biggest problem in all this world. And none. of us, no 
matter what we said, seemed to be able to convey the 
idea to Heller. Somehow there was a wall as thick as any 
backbone between all of us and her. 

Then, two nights later, as Heller was. sitting up on a 
platform, one of her cues came to go onstage. She jumped 
to the floor, but as she jumped the thigh of her right leg 
caught on two nails that tore deeply into the skin and 
she was bleeding quite badly. Several people saw her, 
rushed to her and she started to cry. But just as quickly 
she stopped. As I was standing in the wings ready to 
make the entrance (Heller to follow right behind me) 
I saw her brush the tears away and heard her tell the 
others, “Please don’t touch me. Please don’t anyone say 
anything. Let's forget it.” And she came over, took her 
place, made the entrance. Later, of course, the cuts had 
to be washed and fixed, but Heller kept saying, “Let’s 
not talk about ‘em. Would just make me cry, ruin my 
makeup, ruin the show, just ruin everything!” Later, that 
night, back at the hotel, while we were getting ready for 
bed I suddenly heard Heller say, “Hey, Maw! I think I 
know what backbone means.” 

I'm prejudiced mind you—I am the child’s mother—but 
I sure do think she knows too! 

My other Favorite Story is about the same daughter. We 
played seven days a week for two weeks when we opened 
in Dallas, Texas—Heller’s first performances in the theatre. 
Then we took a train for Kansas City, and as we rode 
along Heller asked, “What, do you mean they aren't going 
to let me give even ONE performance all day?” And 
then later, as the train still rolled along, “Do you know 
that this is the first dull day of my life—not even one 
performance.” —Mary Martina, 
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As Shakespeare Was Reviled 300 Years Ago, 
Pix May Be Glorified 3 Centuries Hence 





‘An Observation for a Time of Dismay as a Veteran Author Analyzes the Current 
lil-Temper of the Times 





By RUPERT HUGHES 


’ Hollywood. 


These are cloudy days for the motion — sent — 

i world. A new world. But, like other worlds, it re- 
psec from night to day and back’ to night and back to day 
a en There is no wisdom and less strength 
to be got out of despair in times of 
woe, though it is equally unwise to 
grow too serene in times of triumph. 
In either happiness or sorrow there 
is one motto always available: This, 

will pass away. 
ag ae eur American moviedom 
is suffering from sudden and violent 
amputation of the foreign market; from 
creeping paralysis in the domestic mar- 
ket; from wholesale reduction of ¢m- 
ployees in every branch; and from po- 
litical and popular attack and distrust. 

It has gone through all pear g ht 

i ore and withstood them sturdily and bravely. 
or on, it has been subjected to contempt and 
ridicule. These, too, it has endured with bravery and calm, 
especially when the millions of profit were pouring m, and 
actors, authors and others concerned were plutocratic with 
incomes undreamed-of before. The cinema folk coule laugh 
eff criticism then as mere jealousy. Si oe 

when poverty threatens and failures multiply, there 
Phyo seaehioe left The whips of scorn make the naked 
fiesh wince and the bruised pariah cower and slink. 

Never have the picture people been so lashed and \gpat 
wpon as lately. And they have never taken it harder. 

So it seems to me a time to take refuge in memory, the 
Memory not only of better days in the movies but of days 
none too good in the other arts, whose practitioners are now 
so loud in their denunciations of all that we mean by that 
vast, vague word, “Holly wood.” 

The theatrical critics, the intellectuals, and the clergy are 
the most unsparing in theix diatribes. They give to the 
toilers in Hollywood the le ' possible ratings for art, 
intelligence, and morals. 

They are so violent and so united in their assaults that we 
forget how furiously the dramatic critics revile most of the 
dramatic offerings they see during a year; how violently the 
intellectuals. abuse one another's minds and books = 

pinions; - how fiercely the clergy consign to oblequy an 
even to eternal hell most of their own congregations and all 
of the rival sects. Reo 

. when people revile the Hollywoodians, it shou 
PE Macon how they revile their own families, friends, and 
the practitioners of their own professions. 

There is one name that is spoken almost always with 
reverence by devotees of the theatre, by the scholars, and by 
the clergy. That is, of course, the name of Shakespeare. 


Ne Inkling of Posterity | 
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Yet it should never be forgotten that, while Shakespeare 
was alive he was given no inkling of his with pos- 
terity. A few friends and admirers gave him e praise; 
but them they gave much the same praise to others. He 
had a certain amount of financial property and was com- 
court, But, then, the court was not so much at a 
London had not yet reached a population of 
was about one-tenth the size of Les Angeles 
just about the population of Hollywood, Culver City, 
ersal City and the other clustered motion picture 


ead 
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Yet, at the height of his success, Shakespeare belonged to 
an almost proscribed profession. Outside London the players 
were looked upon, treated and fined as if they were boot- 
leggers. Im London the theatres were not permitted in the 

part of town. They were compelled to remain on the 
side of the river among the bawdy houses. 
Shakespeare retired to his birthplace, Avon 
he made immortal, his art was so little re- 
when a troupe of players struck the town an 
imposed upon them. And, a few months be- 

is daughter Judith was excommunicated for 
married in Lent, doubtless to escape a worse scandal. 
like daughter: Shakespeare himself seems to 
victim of what we should call teday a “shot- 
wedding.” It has recently come to light that in London 
brawl that he and some enemies of his 
t to keep their promises to cut 


Shortly after Shakespeare’s death all the theatres in Eng- 
land were shut tight with a bang as sinkholes of hell and 
eaichbasins of depravity. 

As late as our own Revolutionary War, theatres were 
forbidden along with gambling, horseracing, cockfighting and 
other evils. To act in a play, to go to see a play meant 
expulsion from the army. For long years afterward, Shake- 
speare’s plays could be produced only as “moral lectures.” 

Yet today no human name stands higher in the reverence 
of the world. 

Which reminds me. Many years ago when I first came to 
Hollywood I was asked to join a country club, and did. A 
prominent dramatist, who had become a scenarist, asked me 
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Timely for ’487 
A pretty young thing intreduced h-r new bey friend to 
her father, a crusty and slightly deal Republican. “That 
young feller locks like 2 Demeecrat te me,” the eld mam said. 
“Oh no, father,” the girl said hurriedly. “He’s a son of a 
bishep.” 
“I knew, I knew,” the old mar mld. “They al? are!” 
—Eart Wilson. 














to resign because that club did not admit moving picture 
people. My connection with the business was so unimportant 
that it had been ignored when I was invited in. 


At that time the Los Angeles papers had their “Society” 
pages, of course. But motion picture people were not men- 
tioned there. They were not Society. Their names were 
often found on the front page and in the columns devoted 
to gossip about them. Eventually they were given a space 
called “Motion Picture Society.” 


Along about that time one of the city parks was the scene 
of a picturesque celebration at which the Mayor and other 
dignitaries and the cream of society were present. The 
oceasion was the opening of a “Shakespeare Garden,” in 
which every flower that Shakespeare ever mentioned was 
blooming. 


I was the only person present even remotely connected 
with motion pictures, and I was asked to make a speech. 
As always, I said just the wrong things. 

I told how bewildered Shakespeare would be if he could 
be present. Not only was the United States unimagined and un- 
imaginable, but America itself was a vague wilderness where 
the first rash colonists were just venturing when Shakespeare 
died. As for the great metropolis on the Pacific Coast, of 
eourse, even his soaring fancy could not have guessed at that. 


I went on to tell how the scholars, the aristocracy, and 
the clergy of his time despised and outlawed him and all 
his fellows and all their low works. There were no actresses 
then, of course; and it is pitiful to realize that the creator 
of Juliet, and Rosalind, and Cleopatra, Viola, Cymbeline and 
all those other wonderful women never saw them played 
by anything but a male impersonator. 

At some length I described how little the best people 
thought of the immortal bard, whom we hold in such honor 
that the very flowers he mentioned became more beautiful, 
more honorable because he spoke of them. 


I: Here It Comes 


So far so good. Then I launched out: A little to the west 
of this park, I said, is a sort of artistic and social slums 
called Hollywood. Its denizens are held in disdain by the 
better people of the city. They are not exactly lepers; but 
they are not admitted to the stricter clubs, the more re- 
spectable homes, or the more important banquets. They 
are unmentionable in the society pages. 
~The best people go to see the pictures they make, as even 
royalty condescended to applaud the plays of Shakespeare. 
But the playfolk were socia) outcasts then just as the motion 
picture people are now. 

If a citizen of London in Shakespeare's time could be 
present today he would be dumfounded by the payment 
of such honors to so dishonorable a person. 


Who knows I went on, but that, three centuries from 
now, this city will be visited by pilgrims toe the pious open- 
ing of a flower garden in which every flower ever mentioned 
by some Hollywood celebrity will be reverently included? 

The Elizabethans built the drama to supernal heights. 
College professors nowadays write learned tomes about 
them, and teach them to their students. Yet when the 
great Bodleian library was opened in Shakespeare's era at 
Oxford, it was stipulated that ne texts of plays should 
desecrate it. And that at a time when Shakespearean texts 
were being used for wrapping paper, though fortunes are 
spent now for the few that remain. , 

What if, 300 years from now, the people of Los Angeles 
should make shrines of the graves and the birthplaces of 
moving picture writers, actors and directors? pay tens of 
thousands for their scenarios? — , 

What will the people 300 years from now say of us who 
lived next door te the great geniuses who have created 
and pe! the world-shaking art of the cinema?’ Yet 
we ostracize them all; and, with a sublimely ridiculous 
snobbery, snub the wonderful fellow citizens in whose 
neighborhood we are privileged to live. 

Nobody threw any rocks at me, but much less was I 
pelted with bouquets. I have never had less applause for 
any inappropriate remarks of mine. The silence was thun- 
derous. * 


Cause for Pride Indeed | 


And yet there was truth im my fantasy of 300 years from 
now. So, in these days of humility imposed by humiliations, 
let the metion picture people realize with inexpugnable 
pride that they have created and developed and given to all 
mankind a new, a magnificent, a universal art. 

Poor pictures in whole or in part? Yes. But are all of 
Shakespeare's plays considered masterpieces? His own 
greatest admirer and rival, Ben Jonson, said, “I could have 
wished he had blotted a thousand lines.” Some of his plays 
are admittedly so crude that his worshippers refuse to be- 
lieve that he had even a hand in them. 

One of his contemporary critics said, “There is no country 
bumpkin in all England who does not speak a better lan- 
guage than this Shakespeare.” 

It would be hard for even the hardest-hitting critics of the 
wares of Hollywood to utter a heartier damnation than that. 

Whatever -else the motion picture people may have done 
that is lacking in purity, perfection, or idealism, they have 
undeniably thrilled the whole world with every emotion; 
blessed the eyes of all mankind with countless miles of utter 
beauty; done more than any other art or language ever did 
to bring all mankind to all mankind; to make a real, a uni- 
versal brotherhood and a unity of understanding, suffering, 
love, laughter, excitement, and sympathy. There is no com- 
puting the solace they have given the lonely, the desperate, 
the people frantic for relief from their own fears and sor- 
rows, distracted people seeking distraction. 

So these are good things to remember in times of dbuse, 
bankruptcy, contempt and ridicule. They help to keep the 
head high and the heart warm. Let those who revile the 
motion picture people de as much for the world as they 
have done, and are deing, and will go on doing. 














Wednesday, January 7, 1943 


NOT THAT IT MATTERS: 


Not that it matters to anyone except me, but it suddenly 
occurred to me that I know all—or practically all—about 
most of the people with whom I come into contact—and no 
one knows anything about me at all. If I took it to heart it 
might drive me into having an Infer. 
jority Complex and then I'd have to go 
all through that psychoanalysis routine, 

There are, first of all, of course, these 
days, the Mr. and Mrs. programs. When 
I meet Dorothy and Dick, or Pegeen 
and Ed, or Tex and Jinx, I haven't the 
least idea what to say to them. I know 
everything they’ve done, every place 
they’ve been, all of the people they’ve 
seen or talked with or want to see. | 
know about their homes, their inhibi. 
tions, their educations, their likes and 
dislikes. How can I talk to them about 
the weather or the theatre or a book 
I’ve read—when I already know what they think about all 
of those things and they don't know—and undoubtedly don’t 
care what I think at aii? 

Then there are the commentators. I know what they think, 
too, though perhaps in a slightly less personal way. I know 
where Allen Prescott spent last night and what he thought 
Bbout it—for public consumption, anyhow. I know about 
Maggi MecNellis and Martha Dean. And of course I know 
a hundred things about Mary Margaret McBride. And the 
disk jockeys, who manage a few personal items between 
records. They are practically open books to me—but to 
them, if they cared, which they don’t, 'm just the Unknown 
Woman. 

Then there are the people [ve interviewed. The things 
they've told me—for publication. And the things they've 
prefixed with, “And if you teli this, Pil cut off your ears!” 
I stilh have both ears, and hear very well with them, too, 
But the information I’ve gathered, through the years—the 
things that were told me and the things I couldn't help but 
find out—have made a lot of these folks pretty well known, 
to me. All they know about me is that I listened, fairly 
well, while they talked. 

But this is only a small percentage of the people I knew 
about. There are the columnists, who give a bit about 
themselves each day. Read them regularly and you gather 
quite a lot about their histories, their likes and dislikes, their 
phobias, if, of course, I dare hint that a columnist has any- 
thing as usual as a phobia. But I know quite a bit about 
Walter Winchell and Westbrook Pegler and Leonard Lyons 
and Ear! Wilson and Louis Sobol and Louella Parsons. And 
what, I ask you, do you know about me? Nothing, exactly 
that, at long intervals, some tiny quirk of mine becomes im- 
portant enough for a two-line comment. 

Then there are all of the people in public life who employ 
press agents or whe are employed by companies who em- 
ploy press agents—or who are clever at press agenting 
themselves. I know what they eat and what sleeping gar- 
ments they prefer and what comic strips they read. I know 
about their private lives, the number of husbands, wives, boy 
or girl friends they’ve acquired or discarded—and frequently 
why. I know their weights, their neuroses, their habits, good 
and bad. I know all about Garbo’s seeming hatred of pub- 
licity—but that she always manages to get a lot of it. I knew 
all about the Duke and Duchess of Windsor’s social life, 
jewels. their good and bed manners, and the democratic folk 
who trail after them. I know a bit about Lana Turner's 
boy friends, about Joan Crawford’s emotional problems, 
about Clark Gable’s activities, about Robert Mitchum’s pasts, 
about the James Mason’s menage. But what, I ask you, do 
any of these folks know about me? 

I could tell you a lot about myself—and you wouidn't even 
care. A freelance writer is the most invisible person in 
the professional world. What, for instance, do you know 
about the writers of the past four movies you've seen? Of 
the last four novels you've read? Of the last four plays 


you’ve seen? But you know a let, I'll wager, about every 
star in all of those productions. 
e- 


Not Even a 2-Headed Babe | 


If I had two heads, now! But I've got only one—if that— 
and not another one seems to be growing. I have only the 
usual allotment of fingers, toes and ears. I do not drink, 
smoke, swear, or gamble, so even my vices are, seemingly 
minor and unspectacular. I used te be a good hostess—which 
meant that I kept open house to everyone invited, or wnin- 
vited, who had no other place to go. Since I've drawn in the 
horns of entertaining I find that the people who are. nicest 
to me are not the ones who used te hang around for free 
food and free drinks. 

There are a lot of things I could tell you about myseif, but 
you still woukin’t knew as about me as you know 
about a couple of million ot 
care less. _I could tell you 
and why I don’t go with the people 
tell you all of my fine, sensitive thoughts about Life and 
Love and it would get me practically no place. 

I could go on, at length, to tell you how I've learned ont 
fine thing—and that is how to waste time with no effort at 
all. I could tell you about my Arkansas childhood and t 
pony I rode when I was 10—and didn’t know that horsebec 
riding was soignee. I could tell you about my early newt 
paper days and my experiences im the chorus when I was 
16. I could go on and on about the anthologies I've been 
and how many different magazines I've written for, fro 
the American te Zevin’s World Publishing Co. I could td 
you about my unrequited love affair and my marriages a 
my present boy friend. I could tell you about my d@ 
and my dreads and my thoughts for the hope of the wor! 
I could tell you all this—if you cared, or if I eared. May 
it’s best, considering all of the things you know about every* 
one else, to remain, in my way, a small mystery. And keep 
on being interested in all of those other wonderful people 
whe have such amazing things te tell about themselves. 


























Thyra Winslew 
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Fame! 

At a benefit where I was appearing, after an impesing fan- 
fare, I was imtreduced rather modestly with these words, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, and now a. name that is en every 
temgue—im every land—a name that is a heuseheld werd—* 
name you knew se well I don’t have te say it—hewever, ! 
present Miss Lipsy Coleman.” 

—Libby Holman. 
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6 1948 the biggest figures 


Setting Enduring Boxoffice Records in Its Premiere Dates ! 


Darryl! F. Zanuck presents “CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE” « Color by TECHNICOLOR « Starring 

TYRONE POWER with JEAN PETERS, CESAR ROMERO, JOHN SUTTON, LEE J. COBB, Antonio 

Moreno, Thomas Gomez, Alan Mowbray, Barbara Lawrence, George Zucco, Roy Roberts, 

Marc Lawrence « Directed by HENRY KING « Produced by LAMAR TROTTI © Screen Play 
by Lamar Trotti « From the Novel by Samuel Shellabarger 


Wednesday, January 7, 1948 





The Most Acclaimed Picture in History ! 


Darryl F. Zanuck presents GREGORY PECK, DOROTHY McGUIRE, JOHN GARFIELD in Laura 2. 

Hobson’s “GENTLEMAN'S AGREEMENT” with Celeste Holm, Anne Revere, June Havoc, 

Albert Dekker, Jane Wyatt, Dean Stockwell, Sam Jaffe « Produced by DARRYL F. ZANUCK 
Screen Play by MOSS HART «¢ Directed by ELIA KAZAN 





It Beats With A Pulse That Becomes Your Very Own! 


JAMES STEWART in “CALL NORTHSIDE 777” with RICHARD CONTE, LEE J. COBB, HELEN 

WALKER and Betty Garde, Kasia Orzazewski, Joanne de Bergh, Howard Smith, Moroni Olsen, 

John Mcintire, Paul Harvey « Directed by HENRY HATHAWAY « Produced by OTTO LANG 

Screen Play by Jerome Cady and Jay Dratler *« Adaptation by Leonard Hoffman and 
Quentin Reynolds « Based on Articles by James P. McGuire 





The Love, Songs, Laughter of That Wonderful F. Tapper Age ! 


JEANNE CRAIN, DAN DAILEY in “YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME” with OSCAR LEVANT, 
BARBARA LAWRENCE, Selena Royle, Percy Kilbride, Herbert Anderson e Directed by 
LLOYD BACON « Produced by FRED KOHLMAR « Original Screen Play by Elick Moll and 


Valentine Davies 
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Sweeping Human Emotions to the Floodtide ! 


' DANA ANDREWS, JEAN PETERS in “DEEP WATERS” with CESAR ROMERO, ANNE REVERE, 


DEAN STOCKWELL, Ed Begley « Directed by HENRY KING « Produced by SAMUEL G. ENGEL 
Screen Play by Richard Murphy « Based on the Novel “Spoonhandle” by Ruth Moore. 


Drama Strikes Youth Like A Sudden Summer Storm! 

JUNE HAVER in “SUMMER LIGHTNING” « Color by TECHNICOLOR + With LON McCALLISTER 

ond WALTER BRENNAN, ANNE REVERE, NATALIE WOOD, Robert Karnes, Henry Hull, Tom 

Tully « Directed by F. HUGH HERBERT + Produced by WALTER MOROSCO « Screen Play 
by F. Hugh Herbert « From a Novel by George Agnew Chomberlain 





Written in Fury and F Jamea..:dt Blazes Across The Screen! 


“FURY AT FURNACE CREEK” starring VICTOR MATURE with COLEEN GRAY, GLENN LANGAN, 

REGINALD GARDINER, Albert Dekker, Fred Clark, Charles Kemper, Robert Warwick, George 

Cleveland, Roy Roberts, Frank Orth, Willard Robertson + Directed by BRUCE HUMBERSTONE 

Produced by FRED KOHLMAR « Written by Chorles G. Booth « Additional Dialogue by 
‘ Winston Miller » Suggested by a Story by David Garth 
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$ in the industry will continue 











You'll Be Sitting Pretty With This Hilarious Comedy - Romance { 
ROBERT YOUNG, MAUREEN O'HARA, CLIFTON WEBB in “SITTING PRETTY” with RICHARD 
HAYDN, LOUISE ALBRITTON, Randy Stuart, Ed Begley, Larry Olsen, John Russell, Betty Ann Lynn 
Directed by WALTER LANG « Produced by SAMUEL G. ENGEL « Screen Play by F. Hugh 


Herbert « Based on a Novel by Gwen Davenport 


SITTING 
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The Story Behind The Headlines Of Tomorrow! 


DANA ANDREWS, GENE TIERNEY in “THE IRON CURTAIN” with June Havoc, Nicholas Joy, 
Edward Franz, Dennis Hoey, Frederic Tozere, Eric Noonan « Directed by WILLIAM A,, 
WELLMAN « Produced by SOL SIEGEL 
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GREEN GRASS — 8 Mary O'Hara's Great New Adventure of the Great New West 


‘ ol Mary O'Hara's “GREEN GRASS OF WYOMING” « Color by TECHNICOLOR « Starring 
al OF W YOMING MS Ee PEGGY CUMMINS, CHARLES COBURN, ROBERT ARTHUR with Lloyd Nolan, Burl Ives, 
- ] Geraldine Wall « Directed by LOUIS KING » Produced by ROBERT BASSLER « Screen Play 


TECHNICOLOR . } by Martin Berkeley « Based on the Novel by Mary O'Hara 
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The Most Challenging Role A Woman Ever Played ! 


Darryl F. Zanuck presents OLIVIA de HAVILLAND in “THE SNAKE PIT” ¢ Also starring MARK 

STEVENS and LEO GENN with Celeste Holm, Glenn Langan and Helen Craig, Leif Erickson, 

Beulah Bondi, Lee Patrick, Howard Freeman, Katherine Locke, Natalie Schafer, Frank Conroy; 

Ruth Donnelly, Minna Gombell « Directed by ANATOLE LITVAK + Produced by ANATOLE 

LITVAK and ROBERT BASSLER « Screen Play by Frank Partos and Millen Brand « Based on 
the Novel by Mary Jane Ward 
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GIVE MY 
REGARDS TO 
- BROADWAY 


TECHNICOLOR 


“You Ain’t Seen Nothin’ Y. et, Fi olks!’’—Al Jolson 


DAN DAILEY in “GIVE MY REGARDS TO BROADWAY" « Color by TECHNICOLOR + With 

CHARLES WINNINGER, NANCY GUILD, CHARLIE RUGGLES, FAY BAINTER, Barbara Lawrence, 

Jane Nigh, Charles Russell, Sig Ruman, Howard Freeman, Herbert Anderson « Directed by 

LLOYD BACON « Produced by WALTER MOROSCO « Screen Play by Samuel Hoffenstein 
and Elizabeth Reinhardt « Based on a Story by John Klempner 
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Four Great Stars in a Foremost Best-Seller! 

LINDA DARNELL, CORNEL WILDE, ANNE BAXTER, KIRK DOUGLAS in “THE WALLS OF JERICHO” 

with ANN DVORAK, Marjorie Rambeav, Henry Hull, Colleen Townsend, Barton Maclane) 

Griff Barnett, William Tracy « Directed by JOHN M, STAHL « Produced by LAMAR TROTTE 
Screen Play by Lamar Trotti « Based on the Novel by Paul Wellman 


THE WALLS 
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The Screen’s No. 1 Feminine Boxoffice Star at Her Greatest ! 






THAT LADY | 
IN ERMINE ~*~ 4 


; ’ 
TECHNICOLOR i 
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BETTY GRABLE, DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Jr. in “THAT LADY IN ERMINE” « Color by TECHNIs 

COLOR * With Cesar Romero, Walter Abel, Reginald Gardiner, Harry Davenport, Virginia 

Campbell, Whit Bisse! + Produced and Directed by ERNST LUBITSCH ¢ Lyrics and Musie by 
Leo Robin and Frederick Hollander © 
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..eeeand...the biggest in best-sellers 
will continue to be brought to the 
sereen by the bidsest figure in 
the industry — 
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Hail and Farewell 


@ Lines Out of the Cosmic Nursery 
For ‘Variety’s’ 42d Anniversary 








By AL STILLMAN 


Farewell! Farewell, old ’47! 
Rest in peace, if not in heaven. 


Hail the New Look, fore“and aft! 

Hail Sen. Robert (Eat less) Taft! 

Hail Private Enterprise! Hail General Meyers! 
Sing hey to the Lambs! Sing ho to the Friars! 
I'd sing all day if I sang-.a song to 

Every club I don’t belong to. 

Not that I live so unfraternally— 

it's just I’ve lots to do diurnally. 


Hail the Diaper—a word, if you please. 
Which was given the Freedom of the N. B. Seas, 
Along with the lyrics of “Body and Soul.” 
Hail the perennial Tootsie Rol}! 
Hail La Mottd! Hail La Femme! 
Hail the benevolent N. A. M:! 

. Hail Petrillo for wielding the axe, 
Thus reducing my income tax. 
Hail Columbia! (Not the college.) 
Hail the ancient Book of Knowledge, 
Now replaced, for a lot less jack, 
By the I. P. Almanac. 


Hail the-Democratic Party, 

Which was once so hale and hearty. 
(No relation to Laurel and ditto, 
Who went out with: “O you kiddo!’) 
Albert Einstein—hail him, also!— 
Says the country shouldn't stall so; 
Says we should Prepare for Peace, 
Unless the world’s prepared to cease. 
Well, I look for lots of trouble, 

But no New York Daily Double, 
Though the yearly play was well, off. 
(Don't blame me because it fell off!) 


Things don’t look so doggone gladsome; 
I'd spend my money, if I had some. 
Hope they keep me out of gunshot 
Till I cash a ten-to-one shot. 

Suits they got, but no two-pants-ers. 
Kieran—he knows all the answers. 
Steaks they got in Ronnie’s window— 
I'll just look until I'm in dough. 

Sun they got on Collins Ave., 

That's the kind I never have. 


Well, you get the big idea: 
There just ain’t no Panacea, 
1948's upon us 

With the odor of Gowanus. 
Farewell! Farewell, old ‘47! 
Rest in.peace, if not in heaven. 








THE FIRST AMERICAN CRITIC 








= CHARLES O’BRIEN KENNEDY —— 


Over many years authors, actors and deep students of the 
drama have inquired in menacing tones, “who was the first 
critic in this country?” Some of the more vicious have 
added “and why?” While browsing through Seilhamer’s 
“History of the American Stage” this information came to 
light. Fortunately the first critic is resting beside his fathers 
and the haters of his craft dare not molest him in the place 
where they hope he has gone. 

From the following quotation we may glean something of 
his achievements and character without even accidental 
comparison to the living: 

“Mr. Paine was a very young man. He had been care- 
fully educated according to the classical methods of the 
time, and his smooth but pedantic verse shows the meas- 
ure of his training. He was the first American youth 
to set himself up as a professional dramatic critic; he 
was the first American journalist to go to the devil, 
allured by the limelight of the theatre. At a later period 
Mr. Paine, who had his name changed from Thomas to 
Robert Treat Paine, Jr., by the Massachusetts Legislature 
because he wanted a Christian name, married Miss 
Baker, of the theatre, whom he neglected for other ac- 
tresses. Dunlap sketched him under a thin disguise 
as one of his characters in his theatrical novel, ‘The 
Water Drinker’.” 


It is to be hoped that Dunlap’s title will not arouse the 
ire of our present day critics; a body of btoadminded men 
who concede that water has its uses. A further notation 
reads: 


“Miss Baker—an actress who had dared fascinate the 
son of a Signer of the Declaration of Independence. The 
Signer himself was implacable. Miss Bliza Baker, hand- 
some, amiable and intelligent, was only 16 when she 
Came to Boston; she married a year later, in February, 
1795. In consequence young Paine was expelled from 
his father’s house, and it was not until 1798 that there 
Was a reconciliation.” 

Evidently the Signer would rather have a critic in the 
family than an actress. Even in those days there was no 
&ccounting for tastes. 


The contemporary actors were a big-hearted lot as at- 
tesied by the fact that when Paine went broke they gave 
hith a benefit, performing a play entitled “A Day in Turkey,” 
The title should be sufficient to agitate the eyebrows of the 

hign Kelcey Allen and the urban Ward Morchouse. 

As an additional item of interest: the Federal Street thea- 
ne in Boston was patroriized exclusively by members of the 
- eet Party, while the Haymarket was favered by the 
nop tlicans. This latter’ party was stigmatized as “the 

tobility” by Mrs, John Adams, proving that even then they 
resorted to epithet. 


nell syne lived at that time, no doubt the Honorable J> Par- 

One ee New Jersey, would have added to his laurels. 

under he visualize an allegedly subversive actor writits 

heats at statesman’s steely gaze as he thundered, “Which 
e dost thou depict in, thou despicable wretch?” 














| Looking Ahead 


10 Years 





To What Can Happen Here! | 








‘Variety’ (Nov. 30, 1957) 

_ Variety's annual review, a feature of this pubiica- 
tion for more than 50 years, was scheduled to appear 
today. However, due to our own negligence, the 
printed issue did not reach the censorship section of 
the Committ.e on Enlightenment 
and Culture until three days ago, 
and it has not as vet been re- 
turned to us. We apologize to our 
readers and to the Committee for 
our delay and promise that the 
Annual Review will appear next 
week. 

Since VARIETY was founded 
the annual review has been 
eagerly awaited by members of 
the theatrical profession. This 
year it will be bigger and better 
than ever. It will be a huge 11- 
page edition and will take up in detail each of the 14 
motion pictures produced by Hollywood during the 
past year. It will also review all of the foreign films 
shown on‘the American screen during 1957. The 
Spanish (5), the Argentine (6) and the Russian (4) 
pictures, all of which had great merit, will be dis- 
cussed. British films, of course, have been banned since 
1951 because they were nothing but vehicles of sub- 
versive so-called “democratic” propaganda. 





Quentin Reynolds 


Variety will also conform to its traditional custom 
of discussing the plays which have appeared on Broad- 
way this past season. It was a big year for the theatre. 
No less than seven plays opened during 1957 and all 
were unqualified hits. 

Today, in lieu of the promised annual review (we 
repeat that our own stupidity is the cause of the de- 
lay) we reprint several items which Variety published 
during the month of November. We think all will bear 
rereading. 

‘Variety’ (Nov. 23, 1957) 

Peter Rottman’s “Farm Girl,” the stirring drama 
by the late Edwin Bauer, was awarded the title “Best 
Play of 1957” last night as a climax to the annual eere- 
monies presided over by Senator Gerald L. K. Smith 
of Illinois, chairman of the Congressional Committee 
on Enlightenment and Culture. The play, originally 
produced in Berlin in 1941, was praised by Senator 
Smith as best typifying the spirit of the new America. 
Peter Rottman’s “Farm Girl’ concerns itself with a 
farmer who has lived happily with his devoted wife 
for 10 years. The marriage, however, has been child- 
less. The farmer, desirous of having an heir for his 
farm and conscious of his responsibility to produce a 
son toe serve America, deliberately begets a child by a 
farm girl who works for him. The child is born and 
the wife commits suicide. 

“It is a noble theme,” Senator Smith declared in 
posthumously awarding the Freedom Cross (second 
class) to the author. “It portrays three real Americans. 
First, the farmer, knowing that his duty was to beget 
sons. for our Fatherland; second, the farm girl, realiz- 
ing that only in attaining motherhood could she realize 
the true American ideal; and third, the wife, deliber- 
ately sacrificing herself for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can birthrate.” 

“It is fitting that we hold our annual awards on this 
date,” Senator Smith told the large. enthusiastic audi- 
ence which jammed the city stadium on Randall's 
Island, “It was just 10 years ago today that the new 
spirit of Americanism began to evidence itself in the 
entertainment world. On Nov. 23, 1947, the leading 
motion picture producers, acting uncer pressure of 
public opinion, met and decided to discharge all em- 
plovees whose political views did not conform with 
the views of the State. Federal censorship came in 
1949, and two years later all film companies were in- 
corporated under the banner of the National Film 
Assn. under J. Parnell Thomas, one of the early pion- 
eers in preaching the doctrine of real progressive 
Americanism. Acting with zeal and patriotism, Mr. 
Thomas did a great job of house cleaning in Holly- 
wood. No one will ever forget the famous trials of 
1950 when Darryl Zanuck (who produced the sickening 
picture, “Gentleman’s Agreement”), Dore Schary (who 


preduced such vicious attacks on Americanism 
as “The Farmer’s Daughter” and “Crossfire”), 
—aneeiitimiemts 











An Unforgettable Tristan 


It was back in 1929 and I was getting ready for my 
first performance of “Tristan and Isolde.” The debut 
was set for Feb. 1, and we decided upon Barcelona, 
Spain. We thought that wise because we were sure that 
few would be in the audience who would understand 
German. As I was mighty shaky about the Tristan role, 
I wanted to play safe. What we did not anticipate, how- 
ever, was that we wouldn't be able to find a prompter 
well enough versed in German to take over the prompt- 
er’s box. So, on Opening night, with the auditorium 
sold out. my wife, Kleinchen, took over the prompter’s 
box. She is a tiny lady and in order for us to see her 
we had to build up the prompter’s chair with several 
boxes. All went well. Then Kleinchen droppec her 
bag and no woman can be without her purse even when 
she is a prompter. She leaned down to pick it up, and 
boom! Over she went into the orchestra pit, boxes, splin- 
tered wood, everything on top of her. And boom went 
our Tristan. Oh, yes, we continued to sing—I in Danish 
—the soprano in French—another in Italian, or whatever 
language at hand. 

But that wonderful Latin audience didn’t mind one bit. 
They were interested in the music and to heck with the 
language! 

Although I have sung “Tristan” at least a thousand 
times since. that first performance is my favorite per- 
formance and my favorite story. I will never forget it. 


* —Lauritz Metchior. 





—<——————— =By QUENTIN REYNOLDS —————"—— emi 





Walter Wanger (who in 1940 produced an attack on a 
friendly ally, Generalissimo Franco, called “Block- 
ade”) and Sam Goldwyn (who attacked our capitalistic 
system in “Best Years of Our Lives’) were ail de- 
clared enemies of the State and punished accordingly.” 


e s * 


The People’s Journal (Nov. 22, 1957) 
(REPRINT) 


Today the People’s Journal is 
the editors are proud of our young, lusty yout! it 
was in 1952 that the N. Y. Herald Tribune and N. Y 
Times were banned by the State and the People’s 
Journal came into existence. Both of those newspap: 


five years oO 


had fallen sadly out of step with present-day Ameri- 
canism. The columns of the Herald Tribune especial!y 
were filled with scurrilous propaganda directed against 
the State. Mrs. Ogden Reid, publisher of that news- 
paper, was notorious in her espousal of what were 
then called Communist Front organizations. Her so- 
called Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund was nothing 
but a device to lure thousands of impressionable 
youngsters to isolated country spots each summer. 
There they would be given intense indoctrination into 
the worn-out principles of the cecadent type of democ- 
racy reached in the 1940's by some so-called “lib- 
erals.” 

Today America is strong. It has taken 10 years to 
remove the softness, the rottenness, the weakness of 
democratic leadership from our country, from our 
screen and from our theatre. Today America is one 
vast organism with every incividual proud to be but a 
humble cell in that mighty body. Just as the human 
body as a whole has complete dominance over any of 
its parts, so today the State has complete domination 
over the actions and thoughts of every indiividual, 
We, as America’s most widely read newspaper, again 
pledge complete allegiance in thought and deed to the 
State of which we are such an insignificagt part. We 
Shalf never relinquish our attacks upon such outmoded 
and absurd systems as the “démocratic system” of 
Great Britain. We stand four square for complete 
liberty and freedom for the State to direct and guide 
us. 

(signed) George Sylvester Viereck 
(Editor) 


‘Daily Variety’ (Nov. 20, 1957) 
(REPRINT) 


The long-awaited “Rebirth of a Nation” opened last 
night at the Hollywood Center of Culture (formerly 
Grauman’s Chinese) before an enthusiastic crowd, and 
when it was over Producer William D. Pelley was as- 
sured by everyone that this picture should cop evary 
top Parnell for the year. 

The picture shows in exacting detail how, by edu- 
cation and discipline, the original congressmen, in- 
dustrialists, newspaper publishers and clergymen who 
formed the nucleus of that great pioneering patriotic 
group, Defenders of America, managed to seize con- 
trol on behalf of the State of all media of expression 
which until then had been in the hands of irrespen- 
Sible and often traitorous individuals. 

Gerald B. Winrod, the grand old man of American- 
ism, who was persecuted for his advanced views in 
the early 1940's, played himself. At the conclusion of 
the picture National Film Supervisor J. Parnell 
Thomas congratulated Mr. Winrod on his magnificent 
performance. Mr. Thomas, famous for his quiet sense 
of humer, quipped, “You'll get a Parnell for that per- 
formance just as sure as my name is...Thomas.” 


m © & 


People’s Journal (Nov. 20, 1957) 
(REPRINT) 


Andrei Vishinsky, Soviet ambassador to America, 
made a nationwige broadcast tonight under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Enlightment and Culture. 
He was introduced by Senator Gerald L. K. Smith, 
who slyly reminded the Soviet Ambassador of the days 
when he so vehemently attacked the American politi- 
cal system of the 1940's. 

Vishinsky alluded to Senator Smith’s remarks sev- 
eral times during his broadcast. “It is true that there 
was a great lack of understanding between us in the 
1940's,” he chuckled. “It is different now. Ten years 
ago when I spoke before an American microphone I 
had to compete with quiz shows, crooners, so-called 
commentators and all soris of programs. Now there 
is only one radio network in this country, the truly 
American network operated by your government. We 
never had more than one network in my couniry. 
Today your radio and your press completely reflect 
your government’s views; our radio and press have 
always reflected our government's views. 

“No one was more pleased than I when you made 
membership in the: American Communist Party illegal 
and sent thousands of the troublemakers to jail. They 
stole our name but never our spirit, They confused 
Communism with the vapid, weak philosophy of your 
so-called Citizen Tom Paine and the absurd doctrines 
of the unsuccessful architect, Thomas Jefferson. They 
talked of human rights. What right has any human 
being, except the glorious right, to serve his State 
in thought and action? That is what we have always 
meant by Communism. We mean true freedom; the: 
freedom of the State to care for its members and_to 
direct their actions and thoughts. Your so-called 
American Communists gave us a bad name in the 
1940's, but I hope we have lived it down. I congratu- 
late Senator Smith and Mr. J. Parnell Thomas on their 
great job in making the cultural activities of the coun- 
try completely conform with and reflect the views of 
your Leader and his government. Today America 
and the Seviet Union stand together; the only two 
strong, free countries in the world; reunited against 
the decadent, loathsome, “democratic” ideals of such 
countries as Great Britain.” 
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Forty-second, VARIETY 


Sales Managers Realistically Feel 
Good Pix Will Still Do Good Biz 


No False Optimism but 1948 Produet Lineup Looks Strong, Hence the 


With the foreign market collaps- ¢#—————— ie: a 


ing around the film industry, sales 
managers are not so prone this year 


to feel optimistic about upcoming 
business as they have been in years 
past. 

Despite the tremendous problems 
facing the industry, however, the 


general consensus among those sales 
chiefs questioned for VARIETY’s an- 
nual roundup is (1) that the public 
will still patronize good pictures; 
(2) product lineup for the coming 
year looks as though it will furnish 
some of the best pictures in the film 
industry's recent history; hence, the 
business outlook for 1948 is good. 

Fact that the sales chiefs are bull- 
ish about future conditions, despite 
their reluctance to make flat pre- 
dictions, is evident throughout their 
thinking. Their one general stipu- 
lation is that keeping biz at a high 
level will require the utmost in in- 
telligent thinking and work on the 
part of distributors, ad-publicity 
men and exhibitors. In other words, 
they feel that too many members of 
the industry haven’t got over their 
war-happy days of piling up peak 
profits with little or no work. Ef- 
forts to overcome that habit of hap- 
hazard film merchandising consti- 
tutes one of the chief’problems con- | 
fronting the gindustry in 
months. 

Equally important, however, is the 
fact that the breakdown of the for- 
eign market means, per se, the in- 
dustry will have to be supported 
almost entirely by the domestic mar- 
ket. As RKO sales veepee Robert 
Mochrie put it, “Where else are we 
to go—to Mars or the moon?” That 
means, consequently, that exhibs in 
this country are going to be asked 


° . ” 
to contribute more to the industry’s | OCUr company 


upkeep. And even though 
toppers phrase it as being necessary | 
for exhibs to “buy pictures on the 
basis of their earning power,” it all | 
comes down to a question of either | 
increased rentals or longer playing | 
time. 

Also definitely in the minds of 
the sales chiefs is the upcoming 
Supreme Court decision on the anti- 
trust decree. Court will begin hear- 
ings on the decree next month, and 
its decision is expected before the 
end of:the first quarter next year. 
Changes in sales policies are ex- 
pected to follow in its wake, but 
what those changes will constitute 
is impossible to predict. 





| No Foreign Influence | 





Of all the sales chiefs questioned, 
only Metro’s William F. Rodgers de- 
nied that the foreign situation would 
effect a change in his company’s 
sales policies. Metro has made no 
drive for increased rentals, he de- 
clared, and hasn’t used the foreign 
market situation to make any better 
deals in the U. S. “Our only objec- 
tive is to make the best deals for 
the pictures we have,” he said. “I 
can't say that the domestic market 
must support the industry.” 

Rodgers emphasized strongly his 
bullish opinion about 1948, citing the 
excellent grosses being rung up by 
“Green Dolphin Street” as proof 
that good audience pictures can still 
do top business. Based on the film’s 
record from its original release in 
November until now, Rodgers pre- 
dicted that “Dolphin” would become 
the biggest grosser Metro has had in 
the U. S. since “Gone With the 
Wind.” He noted, however, that the 
public is more discriminating in its 
film taste than ever. 

“Our big job in the coming year,” 
Rodgers said, “is to encourage more 
people in this country to attend 
theatres.” Pointing to Metro’s policy 
of sending out its exhibitor and pub- 
lic relations officials to speak to 
various civic groups throughout the 
country, he declared, “There’s a 
need for more industry public rela- 
tions like that.” On other questions, 
he said Metro has no overall pat- 


tern on reducing clearances but 
would change them to meet in- 
dividual situations: there's no need 


yet to boost releases. although Met- 
re is prepared to make and release 
as many pictures as the market will 
absorb, and, although the need for 
economies in distribution exists in 

Twentieth-Fox sales chief Andy 
W. Smith, Jr.. who’s instituted more 


coming ! 


distrib | 


B. O. Should Reflect It 
By BOB STAHL 





Tele a la Radio 


All the sales managers ques- 
tioned were uncertain as to the 


effects of. television on the film 
boxoffice, feeling it’s too early 
to determine. General opinion 
is that tele won’t huri thc film 
industry but will rather find its 


own place in the entertainment 
field, much the same as radio 
did. 








the face of market conditions, there 
will be no wholesale cuts -in the 
field staff. 


| Andy Smith’s ‘Intangibles’ | 








sales policies during the last year 
than any of his competitors, 
most reluctant to predict how biz 
would hold up in 1948, citing the 
number of “intangibles” presently 
existing. He emphasized, however, 
that lack of revenue forthcoming 
from the foreign market means the 
domestic market “will have to fur- 
nish more.” Smith conceded that 
it’s impossible to “push the exhib- 
itors too far,” 
ito expect them to settle for less 
profit.” 


M. Reagan concurred that the do- 
mestic market would have to bear 
the burden until the foreign situa- | 
tion is straightened out but -evi- | 
denced his optimism with the state- | 
ment that “good pictures can still | 
do as good _ business. providing 
they’re properly merchandised.” Par, 
he declared, will have the “finest 
group of pictures in the history of 
during the coming 





| year. 
Par is doing all 
|pensate for the foreign market 
breakdown through “more _intelli- 
| gent handling and merchandising of 
|our pictures,” Reagan said. He de- 
iclared that rentals would be _ in- 
| creased where it was though’ 
| fiable but that he was contemplating 
n) overall change in sales policies. 

RKO’s Mochrie aeclined to com- 
ment on his company’s specific plans 
on such matters as increased rentals, 
clearance cuts, etc., declaring an- 
swers to such questions would re- 
quire time for serious thought. As to 
business outlook, he was ready with 
a flat statement. “I’m very encour- 
aged in prospects fer next year,” he 
said, “by the knowledge that ex- 
hibitors can look forward to receiv- 
ing from RKO a series of pictures of 
great boxoffice value for thc whole 
year, all of which are already pro- 
duced and in the can, and many of 
which I've seen.” 

Mochrie, too, cited the need for 


it can to com- 





was | 


but deelared that they 
“) ,ust cooperate and it's reasonable | 


Paramount sales veepee Charles | 


justi- | 


“*more cooperation between exhibitors 


“There should be 
no wall between us,” he said. “Dis- 
tributors and exhibitors are in the 
same boat. It behooves all of us 
jointly to go to work to keep this 
a healthy and good industry.” Mo- 
chrie said RKO has always gone 
after the non-habitual theatregoers 
by advertising in special journals 
“everytime we think we have a pic- 
ture that will appeal to them.” 


and distributors, 


Universal sales veepee William A. 
Scully also cited his company’s up- 
coming pictures as the basis of his 
optimism for 1948. “No prediction 
can be made without qualifications, 
however,” he said. “The motion pic- 
ture business will be affected by the 
|national economy. If conditions in 
general remain good, then good pic- 
jtures should do very well.” As.for 
|the foreign market, Scully empha- 
|sized the need for an increase in 
|domestic business and declared, “It 
| will be necessary for exhibitors to 
|buy pictures on the basis of their 
j}earning power and to cooperate 
|more in the matte: of selling the 
| pictures to the public.” 


Eagle Lion sales chief Alfred W. 
| Schwalberg also expressed optimism 
for 1948, citing that “product from 
'all campanies, not only Eagle Lion, 
|looks good.” He offered a new 
thought in that the present domestic 
| dip is psychological and that grosses 
| will improve after the first of the 
| year, Industry's problems, he de- 
|clared, are “age-old and, except for 
dynamic, worldwide political events, 
‘the answer to these problems will 
|be good pictures and better show- 
manship.” 





Schwalberg declared that pictures 
must be sold at the individual box- 
offices and cited EL’s concentration 
of greater efforts on spot local ad- 
publicity campaigns. He declined to 
|predict what would happen to the 
| domestic market in light of the for- 
eign situation, nor what would be 
the effect of the Supreme Court 
decision. 


J. Unger was optimistic for next 
year, despite the current difficulties 
confronting UA in getting delivery 
of pictures from its indie producers. 
Unger based his optimism on the 
healthy economic outlook for the 
country in °48, declaring that the 
“powerhouse pictures in demand and 
in the making will insure good busi- 
ness.” Since UA isn’t included in the 
decree, Unger wasn’t worried too 
much about new sales policies but 
cencurred that the domestic market 
will have to support the industry. 
UA, consequently, will seek in- 
creased playing time for its top films 
but not higher rentals. 





United Artists sales chief Jo’seph | 
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Who Called That Violin Player—? 


When I was "18, I was in love with a beautiful girl. 
father for her hand in marriage. 
ter,” said the gentleman. 
ter marry an actor.” 


“Come and see my work,” I pleaded, “you might change your mind.” 

The family decided to see me at the Mt. Morris theatre in New York's 
Harlem sector, my first “big time” job after playing barmitzvahs and 
weddings. I was getting $15 for four days. The other four acis were 
billed and I was the “other acts.” I worked my head off for 45 minutes 
while the manager tore his hair out. No laughs, no applause, I on), 
knew that I worked hard and was perspiring like an overdue, over- 
frosted refrigerator unit. After the slow I just took time out to put 
some makeup on my collar, like I had seen other acts look like offstav¢ 
I borrowed some from Buddy Walker and rushed home to see the old 
gentleman. 

“How did you like my act?” 

“It's okay, you can 
“You're not an actor.” 


I asked her 
“You can never marry my daugh- 
“My wife and I would never let our daugh- 


I asked breathlessly. 
my daughter,” said the kind old man. 
—Joey Adams 


marry 








A Great Act That Never. 


Took An Encore __. 


By JOE LAURIE, JR. 


This real-life story was told to us by Kashima, the great English juggler 
of billard balls. Time: some 30 years ago. Place: it was after our show 
at the local vaudeville theatre, and we were sitting around the lobby of 
the small New England hotel. The talk got around to how much patience 
and determination certain acts have to have to be- 
come a success. Especially so in the case of dancers 
who spend hours a day perfecting a step, or acrobats 
who keep falling and bruising themselves until they 
get the particular trick they’re practicing just right. 
Jugglers who have to practice continuously for bours 
and hours until they get-the perfect timing and co- 
ordination of the hands and the eyés. The animal 
trainer's exceptional tenaciousness and dogged de- 
termination to get his animals to do the tricks he is 
trying to teach them. Of course, after many years of 
practice they finally get to the spot where al] their 
patience and trouble is paid off with money. suc- 
cess and best of all the thrill of achievement! 


“Well, sometimes it does and sometimes it doesn’t,” 
said Kashima, who was a British subject, said to be of part-Japanese ex- 
traction. He was killed fighting with the British army in World War I. 
“For instance, let me tell you fellows a true story that happened in London 
many years ago, right after the Boer War,” he continued. We sat back and 
listened to as dramatic a show story as I have ever heard in all my years 
in the’ show business, Kashima leaned forward in his Chair and started to 
tell his story. 


“When the Boer War was over, a fellow by the name of Frank Donald- 
son, a soldier who lost both his legs in the war, was brought to his mother’s 
small“ cottage on the outskirts of London,” he related. “He was confined 
to his bed for nearly two years. His mother spent as much time as she 
could with her son, but had to go out during the day to work, as they 
couldn't live on the small pension that Frank received from the British 
Government. This left Frank at the house most of the day with his two 
pets, a large Newfoundland dog and a little cheap canary who was allowed 
the freedom of the room. Frank did a lot of reading to kill time and got 
to talking to his dog and canary. The canary seemed to be very intelligent 
and soon Frank had it doing some simple tricks. Frank got the idea that 
if he could train the dog and canary he may be able to do a vaudeville 
act and so be able to help his mother and himself. It was a great thing for 
his own morale besides, giving him something to do to kill the lonely 
hours he had to spend at home in bed. At the end of two years, the stumps 
of his legs were healed well enough to hold artificial limbs, and he got 
around very well. He thought that his pets were trained well enough now 
to appear before the public. He made an appointment with Alfred Butt, 
the manager of the Palace, in London, for an audition. 


“The act consisted of a short opening speech by Frank telling the audi- 
ence how he got the idea for the act, and then introduced his canary, 
who was perched on his shoulder. Then at signals and at spoken com- 
mands the canary went through a remarkable series of tricks. There was 
a small tree on the stage, and when he told the canary to give an imitation 
of a woodpecker, the canary went to the tree and did so; he then imitated 
a chickadee, even. hanging upside down and going through the motions 
of searching for food. He then imitated a wren, flying around the stage 
chattering and scolding and fluttering. Then came an imitation of a mock- 
ing bird singing sweet melodies, a swallow circling gracefully in a swift 
flight from one end of the stage to the other. An imitation of a. blue jay 
was next, with his querulous screaming and chattering, a whippoorwill 
and many other imitations. It was an extraordinary performance. For a 
finish, the big Newfoundland came on stage and barked at Frank and 
made as if to go after him. Frank played off like he was scared of the big 
dog and finally told the dog if he didn’t stop he would tell his little canary 
on him. The dog snarled. Then Frank whistled for the canary, who swooped 
down like a hawk and attacked the dog, pecking at his eyes and paws; 
the dog finally lay down, rolled over and played dead. For.a finish, he got 
up, the canary flew on his back, and after circling the stage they followed 
Frank off stage into the wings. 


| £100 a a1 Week Contract | 





Joe Laurie, Jr. 














“As you can imagine, the audition was a tremendous success. Even the 
old experienced eold blooded manager, agents and stagehands applauded. 
Frank was taken to the manager's office where he was complimented and 
was given a contract at £100 a week, a tremendous salary in those days. 


“Two weeks later, on his opening night, Frank Donaldson was greeted 
by a jammed theatre. The audience was a bit skeptical when the act started, 
but as soon as the little canary went through his first couple of tricks, 
the audience took both Frank and the canary to their hearts. They ap- 
plauded and even cheered each trick, And at the finish of the act. when 
the tiny canary fought the large dog, the house yelled, and as per cue 
the canary got on the dog’s back, and after circling the stage walked off 
following their master to the wings, the audience went wild with en- 
thusiasm. They applauded, cheered, whistled and yelled ‘Core, ‘Core, which 
meant they wanted an encore. But Frank Donaldson never came back for a 
bow. The audience were hurt and disappointed. They couldn't understand 
why he didn’t come out to acknowledge one of the greatest receptions 
ever given to an act in the City of London. The curtain came down and 
after a while the audience settled down to watch the next turn. 

“Back in Frank’s dressing room, Frank was surrounded by performers, 
stagehands and musicians trying to console iiim, while he sat there crying 
like a baby, holding the still warm body of his little canary lovingly in 
his hand. It seemed that when the deg walked off the stage with the 
canary on his back, the theatre cat, who was attracted to the stage by the 
canary flying and singing, was crouched unnoticed in the wings, and 
sprang for the canary before anyone could stop him. He grabbed the tiny 
bird, and although Frank grabbed the cat almost instantly, it was too 
late; the canary’s little life had been crushed out. The canary bad given 
jis last performance. So had Frank Donaldson!” 
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A Story From Philadelphia 
And A Tale From London 


By W. A. S. DOUGLAS 

‘ Chicago. 
The recent sudden death of Terence McGirk, a Philadel- 
phia hodcarrier, seems to have been entirely ignored by the 
press of the nation. I would not have been personally aware 


* of the distressing occurrence but for the kindness of Jack 


Hart, now a copyreader in the City of 
Brotherly Love. Mr. Hart, who was 
engineer lieutenant on the vessel which 
carried both of us to the Normandy 
beaches on D-Day, thought I would be 
interested... and added that if Stanley 
Walker had still been city editor of the 
N. Y. Heraid Tribune Mr. McGirk’s 
hurried departure for, we hope, a bet- 
ter world would have rated two-thirds 
of a column on the obit page. It is a 
tale that would have delighted such a 
weaver of words as Charlie MacArthur 
in the old days and would today have 
stirred Bob Casey into one of his bet- 
ter efforts. I'll do the best I can with it. 

Mr. McGirk lived alone in a rooming house in South Phila- 
delphia; that is to say, he lived aione in so far as company 
of his kind was concerned. But he owned a talking parrot 
which he had: named Michael Davitt after the famous one- 
armed Irish patriot so revered by Mr. McGirk’s father in the 
old country: 

Terence McGirk was a two-fisted drinking man and a 
powerfully built fellow to boot. His companions were of the 
same caliber but had a wholesome dread of their friend when 
he was far in his cups; he had a fashion of breaking up the 
places and of breaking up his friends at the same time. 
After he sobered up he was so contrite about it all that he 
was readily forgiven, even by the saloonkeepers whose places 
of business he had wrecked. But it was decided that some- 
thing drastic should be done in an effort, if not to cure him, 
to at least teach him moderation in the matter of drinking. 

During these benders McGirk would neglect Michael 
Davitt, the parrot, entirely, and the poor bird would have 
starved to death more than once but for the friendly solici- 
tude of a couple of Terence’s brother hodcarriers. They 
fed the parrot but failed to comfort him. Michael Davitt 
would eat all right, but after he had satisfied his hunger he 
would pace up and down the room screeching: 

“Where’s McGirk? Where’s McGirk?” 


[A New Seript for Polly _ | 





w. A. S. Douglas 











The hodcarrier’s two friends got an idea. They laboriously 
taught the parrot to say, “I’ll leave you if you don’t sober 
up, McGirk.” And when McGirk staggered into the room 
a couple of mornings later Michael Davitt met him with the 
broadside. The warning so astonished the parrot’s master 
that he did go on the wagon—for a couple of weeks; then he 
fell off; and when Michael Davitt met him with the same 
warning, but was always there when McGirk woke up, sober, 
the hodearrier figured the bird didn’t mean a word of it. 

“Michael Davitt’s kidding,” McGirk told his friends as he 
tossed whisky down his throat. “He'll never walk out on 
me.” 

So, with laudable attempt, the two friends taught the 
parrot to say, “I'm through with you, McGirk, and I’m taking 
my cage with me.” They made it perform in this fashion 
and added more conversation while holding its cage lightly 
over its head. And then, with the stage all set and with the 
approval of the saloonkeeper, they gathered at a bar with 
McGirk and asked him to sober up for the bird’s sake. 

“Michael Davitt ain’t going to leave, me,” gurgled McGirk. 
“That’s just his old line of bull. Let’s have another.” 


And right then, before everybody, in walked Michael 
Davitt with its cage on its shoulders just as though it was 
carrying it home. The illusion had been brought about by 
putting a pulley on the-ceiling from which descended®a fine 
piece of twine which supported the cage. McGirk was too 
drunk to see the twine. 

“I’m through with you, McGirk, and I’m taking my cage 
with me,” croaked the parrot, waddling toward its master. 

McGirk stared, his eyes all but popping out of his head; 
the parrot stopped and so did the cage above his head. 

“Well, you might say goodbye, you drurken bum,” went 
on the parrot. 


“My God!”, stammered McGirk, clutching at the bar. “He 
Teally means it!” 


And with that he dropped to the floor—dead. 


a 


The world’s most amazing panhandler is Dr. John Hibard, 
@ former London schoolmaster, now fairly hale and hearty 
and in his middle 40s. Dr. Hibard carries around a few 
Pencils so as to keep within the law in the matter of begging 
but proudly declares that he still has 10 of the dozen which 
were his stock in trade when he took up begging as a pro- 
fession six years ago. 

He is outwardly a quiet, inoffensive person and has only 
once been haled into court as a vagrant; this was when a 
single-track-minded GI, on leave in London during the late 
hostilities, found himself .in need of a pencil, thought he was 
doing the doctor a good turn by handing him a shilling and 
then reaching into. the outstretched hat for what he con- 
sidered he had legitimately purchased. The row the doctor 
raised brought the police and, as he still refused to let the 
Soldier have the pencil, he was dragged off to Bow Street. 


_ GI didn’t show up at the hearing, so Dr. Hibard went 
ee, 














What makes the doctor a subject worthy of comment here 
is the fact that if he wanted to he could be enjoying an in- 
Come of $4,000 a year which was bequeathed to him by a 
maiden aunt“a few months before he took up panhandling. 


Up until then he had been a hard-working teacher of 
youth, with a university degree, comfortable rooms in a 
London suburb, membership in a modest West End club; 

£. wore good clothes and was all in all a respectable mem- 

er of working society. 

is hen Dr. Hibard arrived at the lawyer's office to claim 
enn he found his aunt had laid down certain 
800 Mons. These were two in number and very simple; as 

n as he made up his mind to quit drinking and smoking, 


World’s Most Amazing Bum [ 


he was to begin to receive his annual income in the form of 
quarterly payments. But if he ever slipped, the legacy 
would be forfeited and would go to two cousins, a man and 
a woman, both of whom Dr. Hibard ‘had heartily detested 
ever since he had first met them—and this feeling was as 
heartily reciprocated. 

Dr. Hibard asked the lawyer how long a time he had to 
decide and was told that no time limit had been set in the 
will, his aunt expressly stipulating that he was to have “all 
the time in the world” to make up his mind. 

Dr. Hibard returned to his lodgings in an unhappy state of 
mind. Never an excessive drinker or smoker, he is one of 
those Englishmen who rebel at being forced into anything. 
He was also furious because his two cousins had advised him 
that if he accepted the legacy they would spend the rest of 
their lives if necessary seeing to it that he held to the con- 
ditions—that they would watch night and day for an op- 
portunity to snatch his riches. 

Dr. Hibard, stubborn as a mule, began to do a little more 
drinking than before—and then a little more on top of that 
until he finally lost his job, He slipped, and slipped fast 
so that a short year after he had been informed of his in- 
heritance he was penniless, shabby and a social outcast;: but 
the old stubbornness was still there, still is there. 

Dr. Hibard can now be seen daily shuffling along Lon- 
don’s Strand or Leicester Square, an antiquated hat with 10 
pencils held in his outstretched hand—but woe betide any 
person who, having dropped a coin in the hat, reaches for 
a pencil! 

He has been interviewed by reporters scores of times and 
he always tells them he prefers his right to smoke or drink 
as a bum to a drinkless and smokeless existence of comfert 
and respectability. His thwarted cousins have even gone 
so far as to offer to return to him by deed of gift half of 
the annual income awaiting him if he wil] say he has made 
up his mind to refuse it. 

Slightly paraphrasing Woodrow Wilson as he was re- 
ported to have told Senator Jim Reid, of Missouri, one of 
“the wilful 12,” we can say: , 

“We admire your courage, Dr. Hibard,. but we question 
your good sense.” 





THE HOLLYWOOD STORY 


By CLAUDE BINYON 


Hollywood. 
My agent sounded excited over the phone. “I think I’ve 


sold ‘Greater Love Hath’ for you,” he said. 
me at Acme in 20 minutes?” I could and did. 


Acme Pictures’ story editor greeted us nervously. “It looks 
like you’ve made a sale,” he said. “If 
you have, it’s the first thing we've 
bought in six months. Come along.” 

“Where to?” asked my agent, 
prised. “The Old Man,” said the story 
editor. “He wants to talk to your 
writer.’ 

“Since when did The Old Man get 
interested in writers?” asked ~ my 
agent. “Did he sell his alfalfa farm?” 
The story editor couldn’t answer be- 
cause we were in The Old Man’s outer 
office by now and the door was open. 

“Come in, gentlemen,” called The 
Old Man. We entered his office, each 
trying not to be first, and I regarded him furtively while he 
greeted the others. I hadn’t seen him in two years and 
something had happened to him. He looked as big and 
jovial as ever, but his gestures had become indecisive little 
movements and his eyebrows twiched. He took my hand, 
and his was clammy. 

“I read your story,” he said. “Best thing you’ve ever done 
—I think.” He looked to the others uncertainly. My agent 
nodded and the story editor tugged at his ear. “What I like 
about it is that it has no message.” He paused, looking at 
me querulously. “Or has it?” 

“Absolutely none,” I said. The Old Man seemed slightly 
reassured. “Did you read it after it was typed?” he asked. 
“They tell me sometimes those secretaries get ideas hog 


“I've had the same secretary for seven years,” 


“Can you meet 





Claude Binyon 


I said. 
“She thinks I stink and she wouldn’t waste her time re- 
writing.” : 

The Old Man managed his first faint smile. “How’s your 
family?” he asked. ‘Fine,’ I answered, surprised that he 
knew I had a family. “Is the little woman happy?” he asked. 
“As far as I know,” I said. “Have you heard anything dif- 
ferent?” 


The Old Man shook his head and sighed. “I’m just check- 
ing,” he said. “With the foreign market shot we have to be 
careful about hanging:onto what’s left of our potential gross.” 
He drummed his glesk timidly. “They tell me that a picture 
with a message is likely to antagonize 38% of the American 
people. And a picture written by a divorced writer may get 
us banned by three women’s clubs.” 


| The Nimrod Test | 


“All clear so far,” I said. The Old Man smiled again, 
looked at a paper on his desk, then frowned. “I hear you 
went duck hunting last week,” he said. I nodded, puzzled. 
The Old Man’s frown remained, and he looked at the ceil- 
ing for a moment before he spoke. “There are a lot of peo- 
ple,” he said, ‘“‘who regard the assassins of wildlife as dirty, 
ruthless cowards. They might not want to see a picture 
written by a man who had killed a duck.” 


I fidgeted in my chair. The Old Man’s frown deepened. 
“Too bad about the ducks,” he said. “Our figures show that 
more than 90% of the American people have never killed a 
duck, and wouldn’t if they could. We can’t afford to go 
against the will of those people by buying your story.” 

“But he didn’t even shoot his limit,” protested my agent. 
“He killed two lousy little ducks and took them home to his 
family. They were hungry for meat and he fed them the 
ducks because he hasn’t worked in eight months. The Ameri- 
can people will understand that.” 

“I’m sorry,” said The Old Man with finality. He got to his 
feet, approached my chair and patted my shoulder lightly. 
“Tell yeu what I'll do,” he said. “If you can come to me 
two years from today and take an oath that you haven't 
killed a duck during that time, lll put you to work.” He 
almost beamed. “Is that fair enough?” he asked. 

I stood up numbly. “It’s no use,” I said. “I can’t wait two 
years for a job. I’m going to have to endorse whiskey, and 
drink it on an empty stomach, and beat my wife and chil- 
dren, You won't want me after that.” . 

The Old Man sat down tiredly. “I don't blame you,” he 
said. “Have fun.” 
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hight Word At (Sometimes 
The Wrong Time 


By BRYAN FOY 
Hollywood, 
Creative talent literally cozes out of Hollywood’s seams, 
so it’s little wonder that the town has gained a reputation 
as a fount for the acid quip, the off-the-cuff bon mot. the 
coruscating critique. 
Bend an ear 





When Arthur Caesar, the scrivener, 
was entertaining a group of friends, 
one of his listeners ventured an ob- 
servation that the gifted writer was 
repeating something he had said only 


a short time before. 

“I often quote myself,” riposied the 
great Caesar. “It adds spice to my con- 
versation.” - 

Ben Hecht once heard a report over 
the radio that a severe earthquake had 
been felt in Poland, and that it was 
especially sharp in Plsykhowski. 

Turning to the other listeners, he 
was the name of that town before the 














Bryan Foy 


queried: “What 
quake?” 

At the finish of filming on a picture in which he was 
teamed with Katharine Hepburn, the late John Barrymore 
was the target of a tirade in which the actress concluded 
that she felt herself particularly lucky that she wouldn't 
have to act any more with him. 


“Oh,” rejoined the Great Profile in honeyed tones, “I 
didn’t know, my sweet, that you ever had.” 

Another Barrymore story: 

John was playing “Hamlet” on Broadway, and in the 


audience at one of the matinees was Jane Cowl. She wus 
not inaudible while watching the performance, and the au- 
dience soon knew that she was there. 

Barrymore became aware.of her presence also, but didn’t 
acknowledge it until the end of the performance. In mak- 
ing his curtain speech he bowed in the direction of the 
famed lady’s box. 

“And in conclusion,” he orated, “May I take this oppor- 
tunity to thank Miss Cowl] for the privilege of co-starring 
with her this afternoon.” 

Another Barrymore, Lionel, has written his own epitaph: 
“Well, I’ve played everything but a harp.” , 

And speaking of epitaphs, Dorothy Parker suggested that 
over her grave be inscribed the words: “Excuse my dust.” 

Nunnally Johnson’s self-penned epitaph: “This is too deep 
for me.” Gene Fowler—‘The last installment.” William 
Saroyan—‘Excuse me for not rising.” 

A former Los Angeles drama critic in the old days sup- 
plemented.his income as a play pundit by doing blurbs on 
the side for a Hollywood-stage show. The drama turned 
out to be a colossal flop, and those of the first nighters who 
didn’t leave-before the final curtain hissed the show. That 
is, all but the aforesaid critic-publicist who stood up and 
shouted “Bravo!” 

In his column the next day appeared the review: 
audience stood up as one man and yelled ‘Bravo’.” 

Speaking of a Hollywood ham notorious for the extra foot- 
age he gave himself by the use of elevator shoes, Aubrey 
Schenck, the producer, observed: 

“Every time that guy takes off his shoes his ears pop.” 

Groucho Marx delivered the last word, as usual, about a 
flashy gent from Brooklyn who had gotten himself a repu- 
tation around town as a_petty chiseler. 

“Nobody,” related Groucho, “has a higher opinion of him 
than I have . . . and I think he’s a louse.” 

Bill Saroyan once worked as a writer for Darryl F. Zanuck. 
A story conference was held about one of the new produc- 
tions, the first story session Saroyan attended. 

The director of the picture outlined the situation and 
explained: “A tramp comes up to the woman’s door. She 
can see that he isn’t a real tramp, but just down on his 
luck, becausé he looks real proud. He asks her for work. 
She says there isn’t any. She asks him: ‘Would you like 
something to eat?’ Were stuck there—we can’t think of 
what the tramp should reply.” 

. Zanuck interjected: “Mr. Saroyan ought to be able to 
help us out.” Then turning to the writer, Zanuck asked: 


“The 


- “What would you have the tramp say when the woman asks 


him if he’d like something to eat?” : 

“Yes,” said Saroyan. = 

It’s probably apocryphal, but the best example that’s given 
about Hollywood’s fabled self-absorption is the tale of the 
movie mogul who returns home and finds his wife clasped 
in the arms of a faded cowboy star. 

The big shot shouts to the cowboy: “Hey, what are you 
doing?” 

“To tell you the truth,” retorts the trapped Lothario, 
“not much of anything these days.” 

A society dowager with girth to match her heavy bank- 
roll was taking reducing treatments at one of the filmiand 
health clubs. Exasperated over the slow results she com- 
plained bitterly to the instructor. 

“Listen, lady,” he rejoined, “Grable wasn’t built in a day.” 

On the set of “Mickey,” the head makeup man, Ern West- 
more, was approached by a visitor. The rubbernecker pro- 
ceeded to ask him-technical questions concerning the make- 
up used for the actors. Flattered by the interest, Ern de- 
scribed the special eyebrow pencil he used, revealed the 
name of his greasepaint,-told where he bought his red tints 
and other trade secrets. Winding up his disquisition, Ern 
beamed at the visitor and said: “Are you, too, in pictures?” 

“Hell, no,” said the questioner, “I'm an embalmer.” 

I think it was Mike Curtiz, the master of the off-beat 
statement, who got across the crack about a certain photo- 
play. : 

“This picture,” he held after attending a special preview, 
“will be greater than ‘The Big Parade,’ and no picture 
could be greater than ‘The Big Parade.’” 

Buddy Lighton, the director, was traveling to New York 
by train and decided to go into the dining car to have his 
lunch. Once seated at the table, however, he discovered 
he had forgotten his spectacles, without which he was. lost. 
So he summoned the colored waiter and said: “Boy, will 
you please help me and read this for me?” The waiter took 
the menu card, inspected it carefully, turned it around, and 
finally blurted out: “Boss, ah can’t make it out. Ah’m afraid 
Ah'm just as ignorant as you are.” 


Hollywoodians can say nice things, too. “Step into my 
garden,” producer Ben Stoloff said to Sylvia Sidney when 
she was visiting him to discuss plans for filming a new pie- 
ture. “I want my roses to see you.” 
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Hollywood, More Than Ever, 
Going For Those Ad Tieups 


Late Doug Fairbanks’ $10,000 Fee From om Ciggie Firm Paved the Way For 


Extensive Pix-Endorsements Business 





By KAY CAMPBELL 


Hollywood. 

Back in the days when the films were young, an enter- 
prising tobacco firm paid the late Douglas Fairbanks $10,000 
for a cigaret endorsement. Today, the line forms on the rignt 
for stars who are ready, willing and able to sponsor this same 
cigaret, Chesterfield, for free—and for 
the publicity garnered via the maga- 
zine and newspaper space, counter dis- 
plays and 24-sheets which links them 
with this product. The fuli-page, four- 





color. magazine ads alone are said to 
reach 40,000,000 circulation. 


A decade ago, endorsements en- 
riched some of Hollywood's pockets an 
estimated $5,000,000 annually. Shirlev 
Temple, for example, collected $50,000 
for telling the children of America 











that she ate puffed wheat, and an- 

other $75,000 from a doll promotion. ‘ 

Jane Withers added $50,000 to her ™*¥ Campbell 
vearly income from similar endorsements, Deanna Durbin’s 


take came from: 50-odd products and Joe E. Brown received 
a tidy sum from eating cornflakes. 


But that was a decade ago. Today, star tieups are an in- 
dustry rather than an individual operation, and on a bar- 
ter in place of a monetary basis. One studio alone, Para- 
mount, cornered an estimated $9,000,000 worth of paid ad- 
vertising space tied in with three pictures, “Wild Harvest,” 
“Unconquered” and “Variety Girl.” Eighteen major adver- 
tising campaigns each consisting of full page magazine space 
or better were linked with the latter film. Republic Pic- 
tures reported three times as many tieups at that studio 
during 1947 as ever before; and with the exception of Selz- 
nick’s, every-other studio reported at least twice as many. 
Even MGM, which heretofore scorned such alliances, has 
now gone “ali out” to secure them, while Warner’s now 
waives charges. 

The ad agencies used to pursue the studios for tieups, but 
now the pix biz is on the offensive; it initiates the promo- 
tions. For Hollywood, faced with the loss of foreign rev- 
enue, has discovered a new way of beating a path to the 
customer's door, of beckoning doméstic boxoffice through 
paid advertising space—paid for by somebody else. This 
year, it’s the hucksters who sit back and calmly consider 
the benefits of exploitations and make demands. Frequently, 
these demands involve the use of a product in a film in re- 
turn for space’granted. “If you'll use our watch in your 
production, we'll use Kaye in our ads.” “If we use your 
stars in our newest lipstick promotion, none of these players 
may be photographed applying another brand of cosmetic.” 





| . Pars 30% Terms | 


Pes oo ee rms | 


The studios, too, have some taboos. Paramount insists 
that space devoted to a player take up at least 30% of an 
ad; and that neither the star’s name or picture credit ap- 
pear in type not less than 30% the size of the largest type 
used in the ad. Columbia won't allow its players to wear 
or handle merchandise; and Metre won’t permit alliances 
with either liquor or cigarets. Moreover, stars seldom en- 
dorse a product outright—only by implication? 


One of the exceptions that proves this rule is the Royal 
Crown Cola camapign, in which a test is actually conducted 
so that the player may beequoted to the effect that it “tastes 
best.” Royal Crown, however, puts about $350,000 into each 
campaign, and does about six per vear. On the Basis of 30% 
of the space, this amounts to $100,000 worth of picture plug- 
ging each time. 


Ridin’ high with Chesterfields and Royal Crown Cola are 
a number of other products—cosmetics, coffee, tea, soaps, 
jewelry, fashions, furs, radios, oats, silver, cars, bedding, 
chewing gum, toys, dolls, drugs, and all sorts of home fur- 
nishings and food items. But tops on the list of ballyhoo 
gimmicks for all studios is music tied in directly or in- 
directly with a picture. 

It may be a song such as “Deep Valley,” “To Each His 
Own,” or “On Green Dolphin Street” which is plugged via 
radio, jukeboxes, or in a nitery. Or is may be a record 
album with recordings from a filmusical, or pop adaptations 
of classical music played in a picture. These are distributed 
widely to disk jockeys in addition to other promotions. A 
spokesman for MGM admits that this studio is “exploiting 
every bit of exploitable music in every possible manner.” 

To plug “Song of Love,” a biographical drama based on 
Schumann and his friends, Lizst and Brahms, Metro has ar- 
ranged for a pop adaptation of the Hungarian Rhapsody, 
called “As Years Go By.” This has been recorded by various 
bands for seven different recording companies. Several 
albums of the works of the three composers have also been 
recorded. Similarly, an “Unfinished Dance” album of ballct 
music has been put out by the MGM Record Co. to plug 
the Margaret O’Brien film. 








‘| - ¢ thristmas Carols to Cosmetics sa ote 


An siteons of Christfas carols sung by the Robert Mitchell 


' Boy Choir carries on its cover a large reproduction of the 


scene from “The Bishop’s Wife.” in which the choir appears 
with Cary Grant, in addition to complete picture crediis. 
Disk jockeys were supplied with Danny Kaye's record of 
“Anatole of Paris’ to plug Samuel Goldwyn’s “Secret Life 
of Walter Mitty.” But one of the most unusual album tic- 
ups was made by Jack Granara, of RKO. It was Pat 
O'Brien's “Let Us Pray” album, linked with “Fighting Father 
Dunne.” 

In the cosmetic field, Max Factor is an old standby. This 
company, which has used star tieups for years, and adver- 
tises in 80-odd countries, had educated its branch managers 
on release dates so that the advertising ties in with the re- 
lease date of the picture. Lux, Woodbury, Jergens are 
equally well known. 

Maybelline, with its enormous circulation, is another 
sought-after account. Hunt Stromberg’s deal with that com- 
pany gave Hedy Lamarr one of tke biggest breaks any 
siar ever had in a tieup. For it included a 4-color portrait 
of the actress on the back cover of 41 national magazines, 


plus 4-color full page picture in 66 Sunday and daily news- 
papers throughout the country. The total circulation reached 
was 55.000,000, with the company estimaiing that an average 
of 3 persons saw each mag or paper. The breaks covered 
a 5-months period, coinciding with the release of “Dishonored 
Lady” and “The Strange Woman.” 

In one of the most elaborate campaigns, Samuel Gold- 
wyn estimates that he reached 100,000,000 magazine readers 
through the imposing number of ads in which either Danny 


Kaye or Virginia Mayo were featured in connection with 
“Walter Mitty.” Products included in these were shampoo, 
soap, tea, cola, grapefruit juice, cereal, candy, jewelry, ink, 


and motor oil, to enumerate only a few. Department stores 
and specialty stores were persuaded to adopt the slogan, 
“Dreams Can Come True,” in their ads and window displays; 
public libraries instituted a similar program. A »brochure, 
“How to Day Dream,” was published and distributed by the 
studio. The National Safety Council endorsed a safety cam- 
paign, of which “Don‘t Be a Mitty,” was tthe keynote ap- 
proach, appearing on almost everything from vending ma- 
chines to 24-sheets. Municipal sanitation departments were 
persuaded to break into rhyme: “Don’t Be a Mitty, Help 
Clean Your City.” Banks urged their depositors not _to be 
Mittys but to save regularly. 





| le Project in Truth | | 
The film sired complete lines of new merchandise. John 
Frederics, who*designed the hats worn by the Goldwyn 


Girls in the “Anatole” sequence, brought out a 3-way con- 
vertible chapeau “inspired by” the film, which was na- 
tionally publicized and sold in stores throughout the coun- 
try. Coro, a manufacturer of novelty jewelry, produced 
an adaptation of the golden sabots Virginia gave Danny 
in one sequence; and scarves were designed by another 
manufacturer. Leather notebooks were distributed with 
“The Secret Life of (purchaser’s name)” neatly lettered on 
them in gold. 

New items have been added 
which, for several years, have “recognized” the movies. 

An “angel doll” inspired by a similar one in “The Bishop’s 
Wife” has been manufactured by the Hollywood Doll Co. 
Auto-Lite’s “look-alike” camapign portrayed Ginger Rogers, 
Boyer, Lamour, Bogart, Gary Cooper, and Colbert as well 
as a number of other stars. “The Captain From Castile” 
was linked with Beechcraft planes because the company 
used these airplanes as “stand-by” transportation while on 
location in Mexico. 

Enterprise formed an alliance with 21 Brands’ Calvados, 
in connection with “Arch of Triumph”; and arranged for the 
novel to be given away in Book-of-the-Month Club pro- 
motioris. Similar arrangements were made by 20th-Fox in 
connection with “Miracle on 34th St.” 

Nelson Eddy, llona Massey and John Carroll were posed 
with G. E.'s Electronic radio recorder by Betty Brady, Re- 
public’s tie-in official. Micro-16 candid camera paid for 
a 4-color double truck in several national mags showing 
Joan Bennett taking pictures of her daughters, Melinda and 
Stephanie, with a Diana Productions credit line. And Lo- 
retta Young and David Niven were skown playing bridge 
with Duratone cards in a heavy-moola’d, 4-color magazine 
campaign. 

Advertising tie-ins usually feature stars who are said to 
favor this type of publicity which is carefully posed over 
candid shots taken here, there and everywhere. Newcomers 
to the sereen have made their debut via this channel. 
Joan Caulfield was made known first to potential movie- 
goers through ads for Lipton’s tea, R. C. Cola, and a number 
of other well-advertised products. However, in. a number 
of instances films themselves have plugged through fashions 
or sets. 


In the home-furnishings field, RKO’s “Good Sam” sets 
hit a new high, with a $75,000 Tumbletwist rug campaign; 
and extensive ads and department store exploitations tied 
in with Dorothy Thorpe’s glassware, Dick Knox’ ceramics, 
and the J. Walter Thompson window-shade account. Libbey, 
Owens, Ford displayed Republic’s “The Man I Loved” sets, 
designed by Jimmy Sullivan, in full-page, 4-color ads. 


A Film Commercial | 


to the long list of products 














When a product turns up as a prop in a picture, the manu- 
facturer geis a big break. When Clark Gable took off his 
shirt and displayed a manly chest in “It Happened One 
Night,” the sale of men’s undershirts dropped sharply. And 
when Danny Kaye glanced—ever so briefly—at a wrist watch 
in “The Kid From Brooklyn” the manufacturer of Benrus’ 
watches discovered his sales mounted to a new peak. When 
Charles Boyer, in “Love Affair,” ordered pink champagne 
for Irene Dunne, he started a minor revolution in the wine 
industry. The elaborate bathroom, the one-hand telephone 
and the Venetian blind, hypoed by Hollywood, have become 
prerequisites in the American home. 

Every week, 85 million Americans go to the movies, where 
they sit relaxed and give undivided attention to the films. 
They are reedily “conditioned” to the acceptance of ideas. 
Some wide-awake commercial firms, including Western 
Union, Remington Rand, Ford and the makers of Coca-Cola 
make their products and services easily accessible to film 
prop men. Steve Hannegan’s local office is on the alert 
to furnish a wide array of merchandise from gloves to jeeps 
to the studios any time of the day or night. J. Walter Thomp- 
son’s Franc Dillon is equally alert to provide cheese, bread, 
ink, playing cards or bathing suits to prop or wardrobe de- 
partments. Walter Klein maintains a centralized borrow- 
ing warehouse stocked with $150,000 worth of “name” items 
which the studios may borrow at any time. And Ben Brody, 
a newcomer to the industrial relations field in Hollywood, 
specializes in getting fabrics and home furnishings items 
used in the movies and arranging for tie-up exploitation 
campaigns. 

The savings in set costs are minor compared with the total! 
budget for a film. But—the use of the product may lead 
to more adveftising space. 








HOW TO INTERVIEW AN ACTOR 











By MAURICE ZOLOTOW______ 





My friend, Lewis Funke, the drama editor of peg Nouk 
York Times, is aiso instructor of an evening class in article 
writing at the City College of New York. Recently, ee jn. 
vited me to guest-lecture to his charges on the secrets of 
profiling theatrical subjects, a practise to which I've been 
addicted for many years, I thought the essence of the thing 
was interviewing and told them so, which seemed to sur- 
prise them. Then the students wanted to know what ques- 
tions to ask. I surprised them further by stating that inter- 
viewing—as I practised it at any rate—was not a matter of 
questioning, like what are your favorite hebblies or do you 
sleep in pyjamas or in the raw. An_interview ought to be a 
conversation between two people who are interested in a 
common subject and who stimulate each other. And good 
conversations are not based on a courtroom type of quiz and 
yes or ne answers. I was interviewing Lucinda Ballard, the 
costume designer, recently. For two hours we had a 
sprightly conversation about psychoanalysis, Thorstein Veb- 
len, Lillian Hellman, jewelry, children and realism in the 
theatre. Finally she said,”"“But you haven't asked me any- 
thing about costumes? We're just talking!” 

The objective in a magazine personality piece, I think, is 
to give a rounded portrait of the personality, to give the 
reader an intimate sense of being close to the subject, seeing 
him, smelling him and knowing him. One doesn’t know a 
person by finding out his sleeping habits—unless perhaps 
you are profiling Errol Flynn. Pve found out that by just 
carrying onan aimless, ambling conversation you can come 
fairly close to a person. Of course, you have to like to talk 
to people and listen to them. I do. Above all, I like to talk 
to show people, the most endlessly fascinating people on 
earth, 

At opposite extremes of show people are types like Tallu- 
lah Bankhead and Jack Benny. La Bankhead is as articulate 
as a Southern senator. She gives with the words. Hundreds, 
thousands of words. Tallulah has an interesting, often 
shocking, way of reacting to everything that comes up in a 
conversation. She talks fast and everything is a quote. On 
the other hand, Benny was shy, nervous, stammering, hesi- 
tant when I interviewed him for the first time. It took al- 
most a week of socializing with him to break down his wall 
of reserve. We finally got en rapport on The Chief, going to 
Chicago. Then we really had a conversation. We met for 
breakfast, at about 9:30, and we talked ali morning, after- 
noon and until about 11 p.m.—a total interviewing time of 
close to 14 hours, which left me limp, particularly as I 
didn’t take notes—a pencil and paper has an inhibiting effect 
on the Waukegan wit—and so I tried to retain everything 
he said on a mental tape-recorder. 





| Mighty Like a Rose __ | 





Billy Rose, whom I iuterviewed every pans for a period of 
three hours for close to six months to get the material for a 
forthcoming biography, is an interviewer’s delight. He has 
both brains and emotions. His emotions give him an interest- 
ing reaction to any topic or person that arises in a discussion. 
And his mind enables him to phrase the reaction in a quot- 
able fashion. I get amused, if not irritated, when a Broadway 
know-it-all tells-me that of course Billy Rose does not write 
his column. One particularly self-styled ghost has been 
shooting his mouth off all over Broadway claiming that he is 
or was the spectre of the Rose. Well, I started listening to 
Rose talk months before he ever wrote a column. Rose was 
talking then—with the blend of colloquial wit and cynical 
insight into human beings—exactly the way his column 
sounds. Sure, Rose has a couple of assistants and researchers 
to help him, but the soul and body of the column is Mon- 
sieur Billy Rose. 

Speaking of Rose, reminds me of Billy’s ex-wife, Fannie 
Brice. I was interviewing her in her bedroom about two 
years ago when the telephone rang. It was about midnight. 
It was Eddie Cantor phoning—it was his regular nightly call. 
When he heard I was around getting material for a story on 
Fannie he said he had to come over immediately and talk 
to me as he had some great stories. He drove over arriving 
in 10 minutes. He skipped about the room and immediately 
monopohized the conversation and hypnotized me with stories 
of his early years in show business. After he had been giving 
out for an hour, Fannie looked up and drawled, “Say, Eddie, 
you know he’s writing a story about Brice—not Cantor!” 
But I had lunch with Banjo Eyes in the Brown Derby next 
day and he gave me two juicy anecdotes about Miss Brice. 

Incidentally, it's a common practice to interview friends, 
enemies and former associates of the subject you're doing. 
Some actors can’t grasp the point of this. Last spring I 
wanted to interview Mickey Rooney to get some anecdotes 
about Rouben Mamoulian, who had directed Rocney’s last 
film. Rooney said, “But you're doing the writeup on Ma- 
moulian, what the heck do you want to waste time on me 
for?” I said could he think of anything funny about Mamou- 
lian. He grinned and said, “All I can think of right now is 
I want to go to the bathroom—and you can’t put that in the 
Saturday Evening Post.” 

I said, “No.” 

Usually, when you do this kind of peripheral] interview- 
ing, you find that most friends of the subject are absolutely 
dead when it comes to giving you any useful knowledge. 
They are either forgetful or reticent. I’ve found Theresa 
“Terry” Helburn, of the Theatre Guild, a wonderful source 
for stories and factual material about any actor or playwright 
or director who has worked with the Guild. She’s witty, 
honest, sarcastic, intelligent, thoroughly quotable, and ex- 
tremely generous in giving her time even though it doesn’t 
directly bring the Guild any publicity. 

Recently, I did a yarn on Salvatore Baccaloni, 
star. He doesn’t talk any English. I don’t talk Italian. We 
got an interpreter, who befuddled both of us. Finally, I 
asked him if he knew French. He did. I scraped up all the 
remnants of French I:could recall from three years of col- 
lege French. So we talked in broken French mostly. 

Danny Kaye is an experience to interview. He gives you 
a one-hour floorshow—with gestures, songs, caperings. He 
had me rolling on the floor. I never took a note. 

I had a funny experience with Dunninger, the mindreader. 
After we had chatted desultorily for an hour, “I said sud- 
denly, “Now, 
something and you tell. me what I am thinking of.’ Dun- 
ninger paled. Then he looked at his watch. “Oh my god,” 
he said, “I've .got to catch a train to New Rochelle.” He 


the Met 


picked up his hat and coat and stalked out of the bar in 
which we were sitting, leaving me with his pressagent. 

But as a rule actors will talk about anything—even the 
-embarrassing phases of their own lives. 
write about actors. 
only more wonderful, 


That's why I like te 


I like actors. Actors are like people, 





Dunninger, I will concentrate very hard on- 
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Beaucoup Bros. 


in Show Biz, 


From Actors to Management 


By HERMAN 


There's no ‘business like show 
business for the brother act. From 
the Warner and Skouras clan in 
films to the Ringlings of the Biggest 
Show on Earth, virtually every 
corner of the industry is covered, 
and sometimes dominated, by frere 
and family combos. 

The full extent of brother teams 
js partly hidden to the public, and 
even show biz, because many broth- 
ers figure importantly only behind 
the scenes in the business operations 
their more celebrated freres. 
others, of course, have 


of 
Many 


achieved prominence in their own | 
right without publicizing the family | 


tie. But the phenomenon of family 
teams in the industry is so marked 
that one wag has commentéd that 
show biz advocated no ism — but 
nepotism. More frequently, how- 
ever, successful family combos have 
comprised smoothly working units 
with each member contributing his 
share of the team’s success. 

In the film. business, one of the 
biggest combinations is Warner 
Pros., headed by Harry M. as prez; 
Jack L. as vice-prexy over produc- 
tion’ and Major Albert as vice-prez 
at the New York home office. There 
was a fourth brother, Sam, who died 
just before the advent of talking 
pictures, which he pioneered 

.n the field of theatre and produc- 
tion operations, the Skoura; brothers 
head the nation’s list. The boys are 
Spyros. Charles, and George. They 
came over from Greece and made 
good in Horatio Alger style. In fact, 
the incomes reported by Charles 
over the last couple of years topped 
all others. But this is one of the 
few brother combos which pool their 
earnings, each getting an equal split. 


| Schencks, Balabans, Cohns 
Nicholas .M. and Joseph M. 
Schenck, big factors Tn the amuse- 
ment world for more than a gen- 
eration, started together as operators 
of an amusement park and wound 
up separately as heads of major film 
companies. Nick is president of 
Loew's’ and Metro, while Joe for- 
merly headed United Artists and 
then became board chairman of 
20ih-Fox. Currently, he’s a 20th 
production exec on the Coast, and 


head of the United Artists theatre | 


cireuvit—no connection with the film 
company. 

The Balabans of Chicago are also 
bi- guns in the theatre field. John 
heads Balaban & Katz Theatres; 
Harry and Elmer have a circuit of 
their own; and Barney moved up 
from the exhibition field to become 
president of Paramount. 
Bilaban, A. J., founded the B&K 


circuit and is now managing di- 
rector of the Roxy theatre on 
Broadway. 


harry and Jack Cohn are prexy 
and executive vice-prexy, respec- 
tively, of Columbia Pictures, which 
they built up from a two-reel outfit 
to a flourishing major. Biliv and 
Harry Brandt are also big factors 
in the theatre field. 

If family combos are prominent in 
the behind-the-scencs business op- 
er.‘ions, they are even more nu- 
merous behind the footlights as per- 


formers in every facet of thé enter- | 


fainment world. Topped by the 
Toyal family of the Barrymores, the 
lis: could be extended ad infinitum. 


| Marxes, Ritzes, Jolsons, Foys | | 
—,..... = - a _ 


Under the fictional names of 
Toucho, Chico, Harpo and Zeppo. 
the Marx Bros. rode to stage and 


Screen fame with their zanyisms 
and remained there for about a 
Quarter of a century. Some years 


880 Zeppo gave up acting for agent- 
ing and then Groucho pulled out 
with vague yearnings to do Hamlet 
but wound up as a comedy quiz- 
master on a radio show. Thus ended 
this fraternal foursome. 

The Ritz Bros—Al, Jimmy and 
Harry—also have done their share 
of zany antics on stage, screen and 
nitery floors. Bing Crosby's brother, 
Everett, is his personal manager, 
While another brother, Bob, does 
okay by himself as a bandleader, 
and Larry Crosby is on the music 
Publishing end. James Cagney’s 
business affairs are handled by his 
brother Bill, who took a brief flyer 
®s an actor but didn’t pan out. (A 
Sister, Jeanne Cagney, is plenty OK 
on her own as an actress.) 

Al Jolson’s brother, Harry, also 
= been a blackface comic though 

® much smaller scale. Don 


Another” 


SCHOENFELD 


Ameche has a close double in his 
brother Jim. On the radio, particu- 
larly, it’s difficult to tell them apart 
because of the striking similarity in 
their voices and diction. 


The late Eddie Foy left 2 batch 
of boys who worked with him in 
his vaudeville act for many years. 
| Bryan Foy now is the production 
| boss on the Eagle Lion lot, while Ed- 
| die, Jr., and Charlie have branched 
}out in other directions. Charlie 
Chaplin started his career with an 
| older brother, Sydney, in 
|music halls They 
went their different ways on stage 
and screen, 








British | 
subsequently | 


Fred Waring has a singing brother, | 


Tom, who has appeared both with 


him and in concert by himself, Top | 


| brother team in the band business 
| is Jimmy and Tommy Dorsey, who 
|started out together but parted to 
| form separate bands. Guy Lombardo 
| has a whole flock of brothefs in his 
| pop orchestra, although retently Vie 
| Lombardo has gone out on his own. 
i Jack Mills is a big name in the 
| music publishing field, while broth- 
|er Irving Mills is vice-prexy of the 
| company and heads Mills 
Service, New York and 
talent agency. 

One of the top Broadway theatri- 
cal agencies is known solely as 
|Chamberlain Brown, but an. equally 
active partner in the enterprise is 
| brother Lyman Brown. Louis Shurr, 
| another prominent 10%, has brother 


| Lester in the organization. The late 
|Fidly Stein started with Jules C. 
|Stein, kingpin of agents, in MCA, 


| and another brother, Herman Stein, 
lis also with the organization. Julius 
|J. and Phillip G. Epstein, who did 
ithe screenplays for “The Man Who 
Came to Dinner’ and “Arsenic and 
}Oll Lace,” comprise the only twin 
'brother-writing team in Hollywood. 
|The film capital also has the Man- 
| kiewicz brothers, Herman and Jo- 
| seph, and the deMille brothers, Cecil 
|B. and William. 


a Shuberts and Frohmans ea 


Kingpins of the legit field, the 
| Shuberts used to be three—Sam, Lee 
land J. J.,.but Sam died some years 
ago. Lee and J. J. have continued 
as powerful combination. The Froh- 
mans, Charles and Daniel, in their 
| day were the outstanding producers 


lands and London. Charles went 
down on the Lusitania in 1915, and 
Daniel occupied his last years with 
di-pensing charity as head: of the 
Actors Fund. 

The broadcasting -ndustry has two 
braces of influential brothers in Dr. 
Leon and Isaac D. Levy, owners of 
WCAU, Philadelphia, and H. Leslie 
‘and Ralph L. Atlass of WJJD,°Chi- 
|cago. Both stations are important 
‘links ingthe Columbia Broadcasting 
| System. 

Actual use of the term “brother” 
‘among amusement enterprises is 





| 
| 


‘opening 


of plays for Broadway, the hinter- | 





|} most commonly found in the circus | 


world. Besides the Ringling Bros., 
lall five of whom have died, there 
are the Wallace Bros., Mille: Bros., 
| Cole Bros.. Hunt Bros., Russell Bros., 
Barker Bros. and others. The Sparks 
al 
scene. So have the Christy Bros., 
which was owned and operated in 
actuality by a single individual, the 
_ canny George W. Christy. 
ithe “Brothers” designation a con- 
‘venient gimmick to avoid 
|servers and, besides, it looked bet- 
‘ter on billboards and 
| ads. 
The carnival world also has an 
|arm-long list of brother aggrega- 
ltions, ineluding Barkoot, Byers, 
/Coleman, Endy, Hennies, Howard, 
| Wallace. Rogers, Smith, West, Zac- 
chini and Zeiger, among the better 
iknown. The Tilyou Bros. are prac- 
|tically synonymous with Coney Is- 
land. 

In the traveling tent drama field, 
now virtually extinct, although 
there were nearly 500 such troupes 
in existence back ir. the flush 1920's, 
the Aulger Bros. made quite a name 
for themselves throughout the west. 
They lately have taken to offering 
their oprys in regular theatres. 

During these same days of travel- 
ing repertoire, Charles Winninger 
and four brothers were a favorite 
combination. Charles later went on 
to fame on Broadway, radio and the 
screen. 

No brother teams are to be found 
in television—yet. 





Gollmar brothers have left the } 


| “DO BEES 


He found | Gaijsk THEY LOVE HONEY. OR 





PETE SMITH 


Whose 


“Specialties” 
Number One in 
short subjects by 
of “Fame Magazine” 
“Showmen’s Trade Review” 
fifth consecutive year. 


again 
action 


were 
voted live 
field of 
readers and 


for the 








News Strike in Chicago 
Booms Radio, Billboards 
For Picture Ballyhoo 


Chicago. 
Strike of printers here, which has 
resulted in all newspapers being en- 


Artists | 
Hollywood | 


graved from typewritten copy, has 


been a headache for exhibs and 
major companies opening pix in Chi- 
cago. The only thing that the thea- 
tremen are thankful'for is that there 
has. been no clampdown on 
amount of space they can _ buy. 
Tough part is that they must have 
their copy in nine days in advance 
of publication. 


Because of the uncertainties of 


holdovers, 
of copy is next to impossible 


preems at the Loop first-runs. As a 





exhibitor | 


} tell 


cCarey Sees Majors 


Just Indie 


By LEO 
Hollywood. 


Historians who are fond of the 
glib and rolling phrase say that 
China always absorbs its conquerors 
and that the British lose every battle 
but the last one. 


Now I don't know which are tle 
conquerors and which is the invaded 
China, but the Independent Pro- 
ducer vs. the Major Studios battle 
will finally come to a halt at some 
not too distant future with some- 
body getting,the very dickens ab- 
sorbed out of him. 

The 
plete 


will be com- 
that it will be impossible to 
where the Independent leaves 
and the Major starts, or vice 


absorption so 


off 


; versa. 


| battle, everyone is going to win by | 


the | 


such an eventual welding because 
|the most proficient motion picture | 
production will relate and employ 
the advantages of both independent 
and studio movie-making 

As they say in the ads, it will 
combine the best features of each 

It is my>personal conviction that 
the day will come when the inde- 
pendent producer will be much 
more of a factor in the industry 
tnan he is now because in time the 
majors will be compose largely of 
| independents. 

The financial setup of such a 


result, they've been turning to radio. | 


Samuel Goldwyn flacks this week 


were attempting to arrange purchase | 


of a 30-second spot following every | 
newscast on a number of stations for | 


of 
the Woods. 

Film companies are also going into 
supplementary media on the 
scale, inciuding illuminated 
and transportation cards. 


“The Bishop’s Wife” at 


large 
boards 


As for the British and the last 


|happy wedding of the individual and 


the group most likely will have the 
independent producer participating 
in all the losses and of the 


gains 


| combine. 
long advance submission 
for | ; ; 
i ducer is currently at a marked dis- 
| advantage 


Meanwhile, the independen: pro- 


on several scores but is 
by no means giving ground. He most 
certainly is far f10m licked, 

At one or two points the inde- 
pendents, who experienced a great 
upsurge during the past-few years, 
now find their position temporarily 
untenable like that of troops who 
advance too swiftly and get pocket- 
-d during a wavering offensive. 


One of the toughest problems for 











Hollywood. 
I don’t claim to be as smart as I 
think I am. Nor do I think I know 
much more about the picture busi- 
ness than those who are steering its 





What This Country Needs 


By HARRY RUBY 


| 
! 


course. But 
one of the, 
mistakes they 


pably wrong 
that one won- 
ders how they 
can make it. 

I refer to ti- 
tles of pictures: 
the concern 
about their 
length —rather 
than their mer- 
it. A story I 





Harry Ruby 








ted, when the deal was made, was, 
in my opinion, as perfect as a title 
can be: “THE LIFE, TIMES, EX- 
PERIENCES, ROMANCES, SONGS 
AND SAYINGS OF BERT AND 
HARRY!” I hadn’t been on the job 
quite three days when an inter-of- 


| fice memo, from my producer, in- 


make is so pal- | 


' one thing,” 


recently sold to one of the studios is | 


a good example of what I mean. The | 


original title wes: 


MAKE HONEY BE- 


‘IS IT BECAUSE IT IS THE EASI- 


process | 


newspaper | 


EST WAY OF MAKING A LIVING 
| WITHOUT WORKING?” 

The producer said: “Too long for 
the marquee!” The title was changed 
to: “GENEVIEVE.” Calling it “MEY- 
ER” or “MORRIS” would have made 
just as much sense, “GENEVIEVE”™ 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
subject matter of the story, but it 
was a big success marqueewise, 
anyway the studio was very happy. 


so 


Take another experience I had, a 
| few years back. with another story 
of mine, entitled: “YOU WOULDN'T 
BELIEVE IT BUT IT HAPPENED 
IN UPPER BURMA!” Summarily, 
and without regard for the plot, the 
title was cut down to: “IT HAP- 
PENED IN.” The picture lost a for- 
‘tune: and understandably so. It 
| stands to reason that people aren't 
| going to see a picture about some- 
i thing happening somewhere if they 
' don't know where it happened. 
The Kalmar & Ruby story, now in 
process of being developed at Metro- 
| Goldwyn-Mayer, is another example 
of how far this business of shorten- 
ing titles can go. The title submit- 


i 


formed me that “the K and R Story 
will hereinafter be referred to: as 
“BEN HUR.” “Why Ben Hur?” I 
demanded, rushing in to my _ pro- 
ducer’s office. “I'm not leaving here 
until I get a satisfactory .explana- 
tion,” I added, planting myself 
squarely in front of his desk. “For 
explained my producer, 
“it is shorter; for another, we own 
it.” Two minutes later I was back 
in my office. 


“BEN HUR” is not what you would | 


call an ideal title for a _ picture 


about songwriters. In order to give | 


it a reasonable semblance of mak- 
ing sense, a song, by the same name 
must be written. To get back to my 
producer for a moment, you wouldn't 
want to meet a nicer guy; they don’t 
make them better. But he has a 
grievous fault that must inevitably 
make trouble between producers and 
songwriters: he wants hit songs in 


his pictures. Don’t misunderstand me. | 


I don't mind writing hit songs. Bur 
they take a little longer to write 
than plain songs, hence, xtra work. 
that could have been avoided, is 
put on the writer. 

To the men who make the movies, 
I say: “Gentlemen, if a title is good 
(but long), instead of making It 
shorter to fit the marquee, make the 
marquee longer to fit the 


MAKE BIGGER MARQUEES! If 


making bigger marquees means mak- | 


ing higger theatres, make bigger 
theatres. The cost of making bigger 
theatres will be offset by the bigger 
grosses resulting from better titles.” 

For instance: Millions of movie- 
goers have seen 20th Century-Jes- 


_sel’s “I WONDER WHO'S KISSING 


HER NOW.” If they had changed 
the title to “I WONDER WHO'S 
KISSING,” how many of them would 
have seen it? Not even Jessel. 


title. | 


Combines 


McCAREY 


|the independent producer is that of 
| casting his pictures. 

No matter how good the story or 
how appealing the idea or how 
handsome the budget, you still don't 
have a complete chain until you 
forge the casting iink. Not only does 





an ambitious and conscientious in- 
| dividual picture-maker want good, 
| capable players who can handle 
those certain roles well, but he alse 


| wants good marquee name: 

That is no unfortunate choice of 
English in that last sentence. 1 mean 
it. I mean that good acting anda 
good marquee names are not always 
synonymous. A lot of well-known 
stars can’t do well at all in certain 
| types of roles,.and for that matter 

| some stars are not really good 
actors regardless of what roles they 
attempt. In the same way, a lot of 
fine actors are not boxoffice sensa- 
tions at all. 
| So the independent producer finds 
| himself up against this proposition: 
He has to have good actors in order 
to turn out a good, sincere, 
vineing picture, and he 
have star names 
to induce more customers 
in and see his movie. 
This narrows his choice down to a 
limited of 
the most (or at least many) 


cone 
also has to 
in order 
to come 


marquee 


comparatively number 
players, 
of whom are tied down by contracts 
to the major studios. S 
The majors, of course, are alWays 
ready to turn an honest dollar, but 
naturally they don’t go lending out 


their thespian talent at anything but 
their own terms, either. 

As one who has played on both, 
that is, who has made pictures under 


b th independent and studio status, 
I am: prepared to testify that the 
latter certainly calls the tunes and 
| the former certainly does the jigging 
when-it comes to player loanouts. 

Some producers of independents 
feel that they are absolutely at the 
mercy of the majors in the matter 
of getting well-known stars and 
players. The studios, oh the ather 
hand, feel that they have invested 
heavily and frequently gambled au- 
daciously in developing their stars 
and that on such loanouts the. indie 
is getting a bargain at any price. 

It can’t be denied that the majors 
have on certain occasions upped the 
ante on loanouts to astronomically 
| high figures simply because some 
| indie was stuck to get a specific star 
| for a specific role. 
Despite the occasional cries of 
'“highway robbery” and “gouging,” 
this praetice is neither illegal nor 
confined to one side. Many an in- 
| dependent producer~has at one time 
or another found himself with a 
suddenly valuable star under his 
wing and the major scouts hovering 
| around with wads of money in their 
| hands and covetous gleams in their 
eyes. 








‘More Advantages» | 





: The casting problem is not the 
}only club with which the _ inde- 
| pendent’s pate is belabored. Getting 
|his hands: on good topnotch story 
properties in spirited and competi- 
tive bidding against the majors often 
,finds him at a disadvantage. 

The studios are, of course, inevita- 
| bly better heeled financially than 
the indie if the bidding begins to get 
| out of hand. 

It's like the rfval society dowagers 
| at the benefit antique auction—if the 
bidding gets so hot the gals start 
glaring at each other, Mrs. Got- 
rocks is going to wind up with the 
Louis XIV chair even if she has to 
store it in the garage with the Old 
Man's fishing tackle. 

For quite a while the independent 
had a time locating stage space to 
shoot his pictures but that is a 
problem that has lessened if not 
vanished with the present inactivity 
at the major studios. But during two 
or three of the war years the stage 
space question had dozens of inde- 
pendent productions whipped to a 
standstill. 

The big studios have almost every 
conceivable advantage in the way of 
technicians, laboratories, processing 
and eolor priorities, players, shoot- 
ing facilities and space, financing, 
‘releasing and distributing setups. ad- 
| vertising budgets, lot-owned show- 
| case theatres, enormous story prop- 
erty reserves, and talent reservoirs. 
| Yet with all this, the studio Go- 
jliath has never been able to whip 
the independent David, whose figur- 


ative slingshot consists main!” of im — 


| dividual enterprise and initiative, 
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| THUMPING BIG BUSINESS 


at ...in its sensational 
i : pre-release engagement 
at the Republic Theatre 


it 
| BROADWAY 
| NEW YORK! 
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Re-released by RKO Radio Pictures, Inc: 








BE WISE! BOOK IT NOW! 


at 
i | | Se ane S@€@ the spectacular 2-page, full-color spread in 
- | LIFE of January 12... 


plus smash 4-color ads in 139 ftop-circulation news-: 
papers from coast-to-coast, hitting the stands late January 
and early February! 
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Hollywood’s Responsibility 





1947 Certainly the ‘Crisis Year’ and Well May Continue 
To. Be if Anglo-U. S. Cooperation Isn’t Resumed 


! London. 

It may not be without significance to begin a review of 
the past year and a forecast for 1948 by remarking that, 
according to the arty pessimists and some Hollywood op- 
timists—strange allies—the British film industry is, as al- 
ways, at the count of nine. Somehow it has always come 
off the floor and gone in fighting. Too blindly, sometimes, 
but it fights and stays on its feet. 

1947 will certainly be remembered as “Crisis Year,” even 
though Sir Alexander Korda writes to The London Times 
to inform the world “that there exists no crisis in the Brit- 
ish film-producing industry today, and that work on an 
unparalleled scale is going on.” 

To which George Elvin, general secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Cine-Technicians, retorts in the same paper, “Tf, 
as is threatened, American films are withheld from British 
screens, it is vital that within the next year the output of 
British films be at least doubled.” 

Don’t let us fool ourselves. The British film industry is 
undoubtedly facing a grave crisis. It has been brought 
about mainly by the 75% tax, the five-day week of 44 hours 
in the studios, and restricted studio space and shortage 
of equipment. There are other contributory factors against 
which I will presently bring my accusations. 

The year 1947 began with a big fanfare of publicity 
trumpets. About 120 feature films were announced. By the 
end of the year not half of this figure were made. Pro- 
ducers contend that the switch to a weekly 44 hours costs 
them Between eight and 12 hours a week and is responsible 
for the decrease. Just enough truth in the assertion to 
provide. a mild alibi. . 

Let us examine in further detail the factors which have 
eontributed to the crisis. 


1. 


There are producers who still go on an expensive and 
much-needed British studio floor without a notion of what 
they are going to shoot. 

They are those producers who plan a budget for a picture, 
almost double it halfway through production, and know 
that unless it is a world-beater the film must lose a fortufie. 
But that doesn’t worry them. They have collected press 
notices and prestige. 

Then there are the arrogant and ignorant producers who 
believe that British films are “streets ahead of Hollywood.” 
On what do these producers base such a statement? Let 
us look at 1947 films acclaimed by critics and public: “Odd 
Man Out,” “Holiday Camp,” “The Courtneys of Curzon 
Street,” “They Made Me a Fugitive,” “Frieda,” “An Ideal 
Husband,” “Mine Own Executioner.” Against these put 
“Best Years of Our Lives,” “Kid From* Brooklyn,” “Duel 
in the Sun,” “Boomerang,” “Margie,” “The Big Heart” 
(“Miracle on 34th Street”), “Bachelor Knight” (“The Bache- 
lor and the Bobby-Soxer”) to say nothing of an exquisite 
picture like “The Yearling.” 

The old adage, “Pride goes. before a fall,” has never had 
better exemplification than in England during 1947... And 
it has been stupid pride. After their exhibition during the 
past year, a little sackcloth and ashes would not be out of 
place for some of our producers. If they intend to keep up 
their scorn of Hollywood then let them at least earn their 
keep as Hollywood producers do. And if they are going to 
bleat about Art, then let them stop spending $1,500,000 or 
$2,000,000 on a picture. They can’t have it both ways. 


. 2. The Stadio Workers 


Time was when technicians and laborers worked all hours 
of the day and night and got little for it. That was unjust, 
but now the pendulum has swung over left with a ven- 
geance. 

What does the new agreement between producer and 
worker mean? Let us reduce it to the experience of a shot 
of a plowman cutting a furrow. Formerly one man with a 
camera would go into the country, spend a day or part of 
a day on the job. Now this simple shot calls for nine men— 
lighting cameraman, camera operator, focus puller, number 
board boy, camera “grips,” electrician to carry battery and 
Switch on camera motor, assistant director, and two car 
drivers. If reffectors are needed two more electricians will 
have to go, and if stage props are required, or a nail has 
to be hammered or the plow touched up with paint, there 
will be three rhore men—a property man, a painter, a car- 

ter. In addition, if a closeup is wanted, makeup and 

irdresser may be in attendance. But all these can only 
Supply a simple mute shot. If sound is necessary the unit 
list can go to 50. “ 

Since all this has been agreed on between producers and 
Studio workers there is no point in dwelling on it, except 
as a pointer-to mounting budgets. 

There is no doubt that the studio workers have allowed 
&@ small noisy clique of extremists to propagate the belief 
that with the nationalization of the industry will come the 

~Millenium. Yet when the majority of workers decide to 
take a hand in running their affairs they reveal marked 
common sense. 

At one studio meeting one of the fanatics offered a reso- 
lution that, in view of the number of Hollywood films show- 
ing capitalism in a favorable light, the General Council 
should watch the situation so that, if necessary, steps may 
be taken to prevent their exhibition, To the credit of these 
Stic workers the resolution was defeated by nearly five 

one, 

No sensible producer grudges studio workers their new 
&greement, but they must prove they deserve it and not 
allow a noisy minority to run them, and to agitate for 


Nationalization. 


aes 3. Actors 
For their contribution to the crisis must be spotlighted 
Ose men and women who, never having received such 
&h pay in their lives, have assumed an arrogant impor- 
fe out of all proportion to their-true worth. Many 0 
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By MAURICE COWAN 


oo 
them are directly responsible for unrest and dissatisfaction 
among studio workers. Displays of so-called temperament 
have to these players become synonymous with artistry. 

Too often, also, when everything has been set on the floor 
for an elaborate shot, and every second is costing much 
money, the star beginning a few lines, says one or two 
words, and then fluffs. Can one wonder that, as the director 
calls “cut,” one worker says to another, “$5,000 a week for 
that, and they quibble at an extra $10 for us who know 
their job!” Such incidents are becoming too frequent. 

If some of our alleged stars were paid according to their 
boxoffice pull they would be amazed how small some of the 
pay packets would” be. We once suggested to J. Arthur 
Rank that some of his producers should try selling some 
of the films they make to hard-headed exhibitors, and then, 
unknown to the audiences sit with them to note reactions. 
Some of our “stars” might try a like experiment. 

We need a lot more cooperation from our artists, big and 
small, if we are to weather the storm. 








| 4. Press | 








That there has been a pro-British bias in film matters in 


1947 cannot be disputed. Last year pains were taken in 
Variety to deny that any British film critic or writer was 
anti-Hollywood. This year it could not stand up to cross- 
examination were we to repeat the statement. 

For many writers Hollywood has.become both a joke 
and a term of opprobrium. There has been little intelligent 
creative criticism of Hollywood’s product. For the sake of 
authoring a wisecrack more than one film has been floored. 

If the British public had agreed with many British critics 
during 1947 there would have been no crisis. It would have 
been the Golden Era of British Films. There’s always that 
hackneyed retort that critics are not boxoffice tipsters, but 
critics should be competent enough to give guidance to the 
film-going public. Is it merely coincidence that films damned 
with faint praise have been the tremendous boxoffice win- 
ners, and some lauded to the skies have made disastrous 
losses? 

How many producers have pointed with pride to press 
reviews, and condemned the stupid publie for not supporting 
their “epics”! Too many critics write for the edification of 
a select public, irrespective ef the masses who buy and 
read their papers. About no industry is there so much mis- 
information, and alas, editorial chiefs hardly frown upon 
inaccuracy in film matters. 


5. Hollywood | 

If only there had been one sensible diagnostician in Holly- 
wood when the 75% tax was imposed! 

If only the Motion Picture Ass’n of America and Eric 
Johnston had not behaved like disgruntled schoolboys! 

When Glenvil Hall tells the House of Commons that the 
increased duty of 75% is imposed “simply and solely be- 
cause this country cannot afford to allocate the dollars 
necessary to pay for the exhibition of American films in 
this country at the present time,” he is,speaking the simple 
truth. Also when he adds, “It is not intended to obtain 
additional revenue nor is it an aggressive act against Holly- 
wood in the interest of our own British film industry,” he 
speaks the simple truth. “4 

Hollywood’s behavior has been unaccountably stupid. Let 
us reduce the situation to simple commercial terms. An 
excellent customer, who has always paid well for his goods, 
suddenly goes broke. He tells the manufacturer that he can 
no longer pay in full. The normal business man, sympa- 
thizing with this fine customer, doesn’t cut off the supply 
of goods. He talks things over, especially as the goods are 
already made, and plans a way to tide him over until better 
times return. He doesn’t want to lose a valuable market 
for his goods, especially when it’s mostly profit. He doesn’t 
shout “confiscatory” becausé only a small proportion of the 
money will be paid to him. He doesn’t advertise that “irre- 
sponsible sources inside and outside” his business are as- 
sailing him, and that he is “a prey to jealous eyes.” 

No, sir, he meets his best customer who has fallen on 
hard times, and proves himself a goed friend. Does Holly- 
wood realize what such a gesture would have meant? 

The benefits would easily have outweighed any immediate 
financial curtailment of receipts. 














| And Now—The Future | 
What are the prospects for the British film industry for 
19487 é 


Unless there is a good deal of drastic revision on the pro- 
duction side, and unless a quick settlement is made on the 
Anglo-American question, the present crisis will intensify. 
The ostrich executives may bury their heads and shriek 
“no crisis,’ but the withdrawal, for example, of Filippo Del 








Cautions on Don’ts 


London. 

Don’t force the conversion of cinemas into vaudeville 
theatres, dancehalls, skating rinks or warehouses. 

Don’t side with those who want to ruin many British 
exhibitors because the country is honestly short of 
dollars. 

Don’t listen to the anti-British extremists who preach 
hate and disaster. 

Get together with the British Government and give 
up even 75% for the time being if it will keep the 
British industry going. 

For there is no doubt that disaster here will not be 
Hollywood's gain. We have learned to suffer most pri- 
vations with a sad smile, and it may not be out of 
place to remind certain folk in Hollywood of Churchill’s 


wartime phrase, “What sort of people do they think we 
gre?” 


Giudice’s backers, leaving an ambitious production program 
dangling in mid-air is an indication of what the City thinks. 
A quick solution must be found to the Hollywood em- 


bargo, or the commercial side of the industry may receive 
a body blow from which it will take years to recover. 

Emphasize “commercial side,” because many of the long- 
haired documentary boys and many of the extremists shout- 
ing for nationalization are waiting to move in. They’re 
clamoring for any empty studio space, and demanding that 
the government create its own circuit of theatres in opposi- 
tion to existing circuits. [Hollywood please take note.] 

At least 60 feature films are announced for the next 12 
months at a cost of $70,000,000. J. Arthur Rank promises to 
spend $37,000,000 on 43 major films. In addition he has 
scheduled eight “curtain raisers”’—B films—made for about 
$80,000 each, 23 children’s films, 40 instructional and educa- 
tional, and nine issues of “This Modern Age,” British coun- 
terpart of “March of Time.” 

Films te Come from Pinewood Are 

“Blanche Fury” (Cineguild) with Stewart Granger and 
Valerie Hobson (Technicolor), 

“Oliver Twist” (Cineguild), Robert Newton, 
ness. 

“The Red Shoes” (Archers), Anton Walbrook, 
Shearer, Robert Helpmann (Technicolor). 

“Esther Waters” (Wessex), Kathleen Ryan, Dirk Bogarde, 
Fay Compton. 

“London Belongs To Me” (Individual), Richard Atten- 
borough, Susan Shaw, Alastair Sim. 

“The Passionate Friends” (Cineguild), Ann Todd, Trevor 
Howard, 

“The Blue Lagoon” 
Purcell. 

“Once a Jolly Swagman” (Wessex), Dirk Bogarde, Bonar 
Colleano. 

“Far from the Madding Crowd” and “A Warning to Wan- 
tons” have yet to be east. 

From Denham Studies 
Prins Mark of Cain” (Two Cities), Eric Portman, Sally 
ray. 

“Vice Versa” (Two Cities), Roger Livesay, Kay Walsh. 

“One Night With You” (Two Cities), Nino Martini, Patri- 
cia Roe. ; 

“Hamlet” (Two Cities), Laurence Olivier, Jean Simmons. 

“High Pavement” (Burnham), Barbara Mullen, Dermot 
Walsh. 

“Mr. Perrin and Mr, Trail” (Two Cities), David Farrar, 
Greta Gynt. 

“Transcontinental” 
Kent. 

In addition, a Margaret Lockwood picture, one for John 
Mills (probably H. G. Wells’ “Mr. Polly”), and two for 
Stewart Granger. 

From Gainsboreugh (Sydney Bex) 

“Broken Journey,” Phyllis Calvért, Margot Grahame. 
“Snowbound,” Robert Newton, Dennis Price. 

‘Good Time Girl,” Jean Kent, Dennis Price, Flora Robson, 

Miranda,” Googie Withers, Glynis Johns, John McCallum, 

“Easy Money,” Greta Gynt, Dennis Price, Jack Warner. 

“The. Calendar,” Greta Gynt, John McCallum. 

“The Bad Lord Byron,” Dennis Price, Mai Zetterling, Joan 
Greenwood. 

“The Blind Goddess,” Eric Portman, Ann Crawford. 

“Journey into Yesterday,” Mai Zetterling. : 

“Columbus” (Technicolor), Frederic March. 

“So Long at the Fair” (Technicolor), Jean Simmons. 

“Trek,” Jack Warner, Kathleen Seltteon, 

“Double Pursuit,” Jack Warner, John McCallum. 

And three “Family” stories for Kathleen Harrison, Jack 
Warner and Petula Clark. 

S ; From Ealing Studies (Michael Baleen) 

Against the Wind,” Robert Beatty, Simone Signoret. 
wa for Dead Lovers,” Stewart Granger, Francoise 

osay. 

“Eureka Stockade,” Chips Rafferty, Gordon Jackson, 
Rs of the Antarctic” (Technicolor), John Mills, Derek 

nd. 

Not yet cast: “Kind Hearts and Coronets,” “Another 
Shore,” “Passport to Pimlico,” “Many Happy Returns” and 
“Trilby.” 

Sir Alexander Korda promises to spend $20,000,000 on a 
dozen or so films. “Anna Karenina” with Vivien Leigh and 
Ralph Richardson is being readied for the screen, and “Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie” in Technicolor-with David Niven, and 
“Lest Illusion,” Carol Reed’s production with Ralph Richard- 
son and Michele Morgan are on the floor. 

Kerda’s Schedule Includes 

“The Winslow Boy,” Robert Donat. 

“The Devil’s Delight,” Cary Grant. 

“Round the World in 80 Days” (Technicolor), Ralph Rich- 
ardson. é 

“Cyrano de Bergerac,” Orson Welles. 

“Spring in Park Lane,” Herbert Wilcox Production with 
Anna Neagle, Michael Wilding. 

“The Eagle Has Two Heads,” Eileen Herlie. 

In addition—another Robert Donat picture, a Carol Reed 
production starring Rex Harrison, two films from Leslie 
Arliss, one from Anthony Kimmins, one from Julien Du- 
vivier, and two from Powell & Pressburger. 

Here is a film quota offense taken at random from the 
newspapers. “For failing to exhibit at the Empire Cinema, 
Derby, (a 1,250-seater in a town of 130,000), the prescribed 
proportion of British long films, Marks Circuit Cinemas 
‘owner of 22 theatres) were at Derby Magistrates Court, 
fined $120 with $38 costs.” 

An order required 15% of long films must be British, and 
this cinema had only exhibited 11.2%. Defense was that 
“unfortunately there were not the number of British films 
that people wanted to see and there was great difficulty 
in getting them. The defendants had done their best.” 


_Will Hollywood please note the significance of su@h a 
situation? 


Alec Guine- 
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(Individual), Jean Simmons; Noel 


(Two Cities), Albert Lieven, Jean 
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“GREEN DOLPHIN STREET’ After breaking every recotd in the history of the Criterion, N. Y. 


during its sensational 9-week run, it continues its record-breaking, hold-over career across the nation. Mightiest 
spectacular drama since “Gone With The Wind.” Earthquake, tidal wave, tribal warfare in this gigantic, romantic 
picturization of M-G-M’s Prize Novel that 20 million readers are waiting for. Starring Lana Turner, Van Heflin, Donna 


Reed, Richard Hart. 


i | 
“GOOD NEWS Selected as New Year’s attraction by hundreds of theatres to play simultaneously with 


its big-grossing World Premiere at Radio City Music Hall. Packed with Technicolor verve and joy, it moves with 
lightning pace. June Allyson’s love affair is Peter Lawford, rapidly reaching top box-office draw, plus brilliant young 
Broadway stage stars. Great tunes, excellent dancing, swell fun. Picture runs only an hour and a half which means per- 


fect set-up for top business! 


“CASS TIMBERLANE’ Spencer Tracy, Lana Turner, terrific twosome co-starred with Zachary Scott. 


Just chosen as Picture of the Month by Cosmopolitan Magazine. First engagement in Buffalo following its great World 
Premiere at Radio City Music Hall confirms it as a BIG money show. A big-time production of the best-seller that 
packs humor and humanity, luxury, love and laughter is into a warmly appealing romance. It’s got orecyeing for the 
millions of movie-goers. A honey! 


“KILLER McCOY’ Meet a NEW M-G-M Star! Yes, it’s Mickey Rooney, co-starred with Brian Donlevy and 


Ann Blyth, and he’s knocking them for a loop in all engagements. They advertised direct to the ladies, who loved it. 


The story of a sidewalk savage, who battles his way from the gutter to the heart of a girl uptown, brings you a sensational, 


Mickey for big money. _, 


“HIGH WALL’ wor Premiere Capitol, N. Y. confirms prediction that it will be a headline box-office 


attraction of 1948. Exciting, tense, romantic melodrama. Not since “Johnny Eager” bas Robert Taylor had as power- 
fully rugged a role and Audrey Totter, a click in “Lady In the Lake,” continuing to build to stardom, is his excellent 
romantic partner. Plus Herbert Marshall and big cast. Fresh direction and fast-paced handling make.this a really 
important box-office picture. Every trade paper review is a rave! 
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a i “THREE. DARING DAUGHTERS’ It’s Technicolor joy, it’s musical gayety, it’s laughter and 


romapet as a dashing young divorcee (a NEW Jeanette MacDonald in better voice than ever!) tries to hide her second 
__hoheymoon plans with happy-go-lucky Jose Iturbi (wait ’till you hear his boogie-woogie!) from her mischievous 
7 a ~ daughters (Jane Powell, for one, and what a song-bird!) It’s the most refreshingly different show of the new year. 


“IF WINTER COMES” Wonderful news for the millions who cherish the thrilling story told in one of 


the great novels of our time and who will flock to see M-G-M’s suspenseful production of it. Walter Pidgeon, so hand- 
some in a role for romance-seeking women fans; Deborah Kerr, refreshingly beautiful, a new love for men folks. Three 
women in his life. Was he a love thief? Tense with suspense! Truly a woman’s picture. 





“THE BRIDE GOES WILD’ Van Johnson as a fun-loving, happy-go-lucky author; June Allyson 


as a pert but shockable young artist. And the story of two who tried mot to fall in love. A most appealing role for Van 


as he teams up again with lovable June in a sure-fire comedy romance. Butch Jenkins plays his biggest role to date and 
he is riotous. It’s perfect entertainment for everyone. 


Rr a> a 





“ALIAS A GENTLEMEN’ Leave it to Wallace Beery to give the fans a show for their money. The 


screen’s most lovable old rascal decides to become a gentleman when he comes out of jail to live on a hidden fortune. 
He prunes a prize rose, trips a fancy rhumba but also packs dynamite ina session with racketeers. Tom Drake, pop- 
; ular young romantic star gets gorgeous Dorothy Patrick for his partner. Plenty of thrills and fun for the folks. 





' “B. F's DAUGHTER’ Millions of readers of the John P. Marquand Best-Seller will be delighted with 
the cast of stars selected to bring it to the screen. Barbara Stanwyck, Van H-flin, Charles Coburn, Richard Hart (of 
“Green Dolphin” fame) Keenan Wynn enact the powerful drama of the strong-willed daughter of the industrial 


tycoon who had everything but the man she loved. A great book has become a picture of blazing love, explosive drama 
and emotional suspense. 


“THE PIRATE’ Teams Judy Garland and Gene Kelly in a rich Technicolor Cole Porter musical extravaganza 


with provocative love story. Picture fans will royally welcome Judy Garland in an adorable singing role. This picture 
has genuine novelty of treatment and content and produced on tremendous scale is not only eye-filling but has out- 
standing musical score and is loaded with comedy and action. A great all-around entertainment. 





the talked-about pictures of 1948. A musical version of Eugene O’Neill’s “Ah Wilderness!” produced magnificently 
in Technicolor. Truly the Great American Musical and every player hand-picked: Mickey Rooney, Gloria de Haven, 
Walter Huston, Frank Morgan, Butch Jenkins, Marilyn Maxwell and many more. Watch for something big, gay, eye- 
filling, rich with song-hits. Directed by the man who made ““Oklahoma!’’. 


“ON AN ISLAND weed you’ Gorgeous Esther Williams and Peter Lawford, new idol of the 


(fans, romantically together! Plus Ricardo Montalban, Jimmy Durante, Cyd Charisse, Xavier Cugat in a dashing Techni- 


‘color musical. The love story has a delightfully different, racy, new twist and the South Sea backgrounds are a perfect 
setting for Esther Williams’ beauty. A gorgeous musical in the M-G-M manner for packed houses. 


“THE KISSING BANDIT Frank sinatra and Kathryn Grayson in a big and gay Technicolor musical 


with an unusual and intriguing plot and plenty of love songs for the stars to sing. It has a swashbuckling theme of 
‘the inaccessible high born girl and the daring kissing bandit, with thrills and excitement galore. Rich, racy, romantic 
for sure-fire returns! A gala audience attraction. 


“HOMECOMING? (Tentative title). A perfect vehicle for Clark Gable! A grand, two-fisted, romantic role 
for Clark Gable! And the perfect choice for the girl who shares his pulse-pounding adventures: Lana Turner! And 
Anne Baxter and John Hodiak for plus star values! Its first preview in California held the audience spellbound. The 
applause at the end is the thrilling guarantee. You can put it down in the books as one of the Biggest attractions of 
the new year. 


| “SUMMER HOLIDAY’ Just screened in Home Office Projection Room! It’s destined to be one-of 


INDUSTRY’S NEW THEME SONG: 


‘M-G-M, GREAT IN 485 
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Public Standards Have Kept Groucho Admits He’s a Socia 


Pace With _ Improved Pix 


By JERRY WALD 
Hollywood. 

Like the automobile and the airplane, the motion picture 
is here to stay. 

This is a fact unlikely to be disputed and one which should 
inspire Hollywood picture-makers to take the ir responsibili- 
ties seriously and not to retard the ad- 
vancement of the industry by the lazy 
attitude that people - will - go - to - the- 
movies-anyway. 

The public still has the last word in 
the matter, and there’s still no way to 
bludgeon customers into the theatres 
if they don’t want to go. And they 
won't want to go if Hollywood doesn’t 
keep its standards high and its product 
attractive. 

While catering to the public taste, 
just as any foresighted businessman 
does, the producer at the same time 
should realize his broader obligations 
in the mighty weapons of guidance and influence that the 
screen offers him. 

As a film producer, I accept a responsibility not only to 
provide “the best entertainment,” but to present and in- 
terpret for the average film-goer the life and times of the 
period in which we are living. This means, among other 
things, the dramatic exploration of problems of sociology 
(juvenile delinquency, divorce, etc.), of religion, and of poli- 
tics and leadership and science and human nature—and, in 
short, every phase of life that touches and affects mankind. 


A good film should offer the movie-goer a thousand new 
contacts with current thought and current feeling—a realm 
of adult experiences and pleasures, 

« In “Key Largo,” for example, John Houston and Richard 
Brooks have modernized Maxwell Anderson’s great play 
with a view toward showing the postwar confusion of the 
disillusioned veteran and the threatened resurgence of Amer- 
ican violence. We also believe that we are presenting an 
exciting piece of screen drama that will be as thrilling as it 





Jerry Wald 


_ will be thought-provoking. 





Reflect Life 


We are not trying to make a pulpit of the screen, which 
would be a fatal mistake and an inspiration for which Holly- 
wood is not qualified and a goal for which it is not destined. 
But we may and do hope to show something that is im- 
portant. in the average person’s life and still make it enter- 
tainment that will sell at the boxoffice. 

It would probably seem more fitting if praise of the indus- 
try came from without. On the other hand, there are so 
many detractors of Hollywood who wallow in the delight of 
denouncing the industry as a shrine of money-mad syco- 
phants who genufiect only to the dollar sign and whose ar- 
tistic tastes have never advanced beyond the peep-show, 
that I think a pat on the back from a member of the indus- 
try is not out of order. 

For I want to report an optimistic attitude toward the 
maturity shown recently by the films and by the people who 
pay to see them. 





Hollywood can no longer be accused of infantilism nor . 


lack of courage in its efforts in the direction of an honest, 

edecent, and realistic expression of our times. “And if our 
passes at so-called artistry have not always been completely 
successful, then the indifference of the ticket buyers is just 
as much to blame as are the good intentions of the pro- 
ducers who as businessmen must seek a compromise between 
what they think the public ought to like and what the pub- 
lic does like. 

Hollywood’s hardest critics are accustomed to ranting that 
picture-makers are inclined to regard their audiences as in- 
capable of facing facts and the problems of the day. This 
may have been partly true in the past, but I think it is not 
true now, and I think that the average film customer has 
grown up in his tastes just as the pictures have grown up 
in what they say and the way they say it. 








No Need for Patronizing | 








If any of this patronizing attitude of the parent toward a 
not quite bright child persists in the relationship of the pro- 
ducer and the customer, it is because in the past it was en- 
couraged rather than repelled by. audiences’ ready accep- 
tance of the one-two-three formula pictures. 


In the last few years, the run-of-the-mill Hollywood prod- 
uct has been broken more and more frequently by pictures 
which abhor formula and which stand out as brilliant ex- 
amples of what the screen can and intends to do. The fact 
that these pictures have been financial successes is the most 
valid proof of the audiences’ eagerness to go along with 
Hollywood at its best. 

I cite, among recent fine films, “The Best Years of Our 
Lives,” “Mourning Becomes Electra,” “Boomerang,” “Cross- 


fire,” “Gentleman’s Agreement,” and, immodestly, “Mildred 
Pierce” and “The Unfaithful.” 


These are pictures that reflect: life, not as a Coney Island 
mirror would distort it, but with honesty apd accuracy. 
Such pictures are bound to have a healthy effect on other 
films, because every picture in one way or another, influ- 
ences every other picture ... just as writers have influenced 
other writers... as Francais Villon influenced Rabelais and 
Anatole France, 


With the help of the world’s film audiences, who can sup- 
port the industry’s worthiest efforts, I sincerely believe that 
Hollywood can and will make meritorious pictures—the kind 
of pictures that everybody will want to see. 

And I sincerely believe that in the enormous job of pic- 
ture-making, bigness should never be a substitute for beauty, 
nor quantity for quality, nor money for mood. 


Last Shall Be First 


You know, I used to get very aggravated at the track, but 
not anymore. Not since I bought myself a special pair of 
field-glasses that are made out of plastic Serutan. Ah, these 
Serutan binoculars are wonderful! When I took through 
them I see every race fun backwards—and that makes me 
feel good—because I always see my horse come mt first. 

—Joe E. Lewis. 





Outcast in H’wood But Somehow 
It Doesn't Seem to Worry Him 


By GROUCHO MARX 





Hollywood. 

The Hollywood social ladder is a high and dizzy one, and 
at the bott#m rung, if you look closely, you will find the 
writer of these confessions. 

It’s 11 o’clock at night and I am sitting 
up in bed with the assorted works of 
Sir Walter Scott and a glass of warm 
milk. Don’t get the idea that I have 
been in bed all evening. As a matter of 
fact, I have just returned from a dinner 
party. There were six people present, 
including the hostess and her husband. 
Before dinner we each had a glass of 
sherry and after dinner we each had a 
cordial and two hours of conversation. 
The men discussed politics, the traffic 
problem and the women. The women 
talked about millinery, the Parents- 
Teachers Association and the men. By 
10:30 the yawning became pretty general and by 11 I was 
home in bed. 

After 15 years in Hollywood I have slowly and yelnetantly 
come to the conclusion that I am a social bust. I am finally 
convinced that I must have most of the physical curses that 
the radio commercials loudly assure you they can cure in 24 
hours. Only in this way can I explain the cloistered existence 
that I lead in a town that is famous for its hoopla and mer- 
riment. I never seem to crash the sets that the columnists 
are constantly writing about. 

Oh, my name appears frequently in the movie columns, but 
it’s usually in connection with a picture I am about to appear 
in or some other theatrical plan I am contemplating. But I 
never see my name in a movie column when a party like the 
following has been thrown. 

Mr. and Mrs. Basil Metabolism entertained 360 couples at 
a garden party to welcome the return. of Steve Gwendolyn 
from a trip to Peru. A satin tent covered the entire three 
acres, and as each couple arrived they were given a private 
swimming pool and a keg of champagne. Life mag covered 
the event and had its cameras on a lot of uncovered people in 
shorts and sarongs who floated: in and around the scenery 
sipping tropical drinks. At 11 a mock auction was held and 
the hostess’ daughter was sold to a used car dealer who 
though he could trade her in on a new Cadillac. Bing and 
Dorothy breezed in around one and kept everyone enthralled 
singing the works of Burl Ives. Around 3 a.m. semi-naked 
girls were shot out of cannons into the waiting arms of 
those lucky wolves who were batching it, and it wasn’t until 
the sun crept up over the hills that the shindig finally broke 
up. 

Just as wolves travel in packs this town travels in sets, 
and if you are not a definite part of one of these cliques 
you'll find yourself at home at night, repairing the washing 
machine, doing acrostics, or trying to wheedle a big ship 
into a small bottle. 


| The Sporting Set 





Groucho Marx 











For example, there is the sporting set. They depart each 
day at noon for one of the racetracks, equipped with binoc: 
lars, racing forms and a covey of blondes. They can’t name 
all of the 48 states but they can rattle off the names of most 
of the nags that are running that day at the major tracks. 

This crowd improves each shining hour, They play gin 
rummy on the way to the track and gin rummy on the way 
home from the track. As soon as they have eaten dinner 
they play gin rummy until it’s time to go to the track again. 

In the winter, if they are lucky enough to have’a divorce 
pending, they journey to Las Vegas or Reno. Here they 
can discard an old wife or husband; latch on to a new one, 
and play gin rummy at the same time. 

About once a week the following can be found in any of 
the syndicated columns: 

Devereaux Barrett, singing star of the Eagle Screams Pic- 
ture Co., wound up at the wrong end of a gin bottle last night 
at the Copacadero. In court this morning, sporting a shiner, 
he testified that it was all a mistake. He said he was under 
the table giving his finance a hot foot, but the place was 
jammed and though he didn’t know it he actually was apply- 
ing the torch to the wife of a prominent mining engineer 
who passed out at an adjoining table. 

Here it is—life, love and laughter. And what am I doing 
while all this is going on? I’m home drying cherry pits to 
make a bean bag for my cook’s nephew. 

I'm a little old for the athletic set, but even in my heydey, 
when my arteries were as soft as my head, I don’t think I 
could have survived this crowd. They’re up at the crack of 
day galloping over mountain trails and streams. After a 
hasty breakfast, while still in the saddle, they whip their 
foam-crested steeds back to the stable and dive into some- 
body’s swimming pool. The don’t care whose pool it is— 
they are in and out so fast nobody recognizes them anyway. 
After this, five sets of tennis, a drive to the ocean for a quick 
dip, and then some handball before dinner. After dinner 
they usually play pingpong until it’s time to hop into the 
saddle again. 

While these supermen are galloping over hill and dale, 
I'm stumbling around the bathroom groping for any small 
— pellet that might conceivably send me off to dream- 

an 

Far removed from this hyperthyroid crowd, and even 
farther removed from the gallants who while away the 
nights bouncing empty booze bottles off each other’s skulls, 
is the British set. Standard equipment for them is a tweed 
suit, pipe, thick soled brogans and an accent as clotted as 
pre-war cream. They don’t talk to me but it’s just as well 
for I wouldn’t understand what they wer saying anyway. 
Their conversation is full of pip-pips, what-hos, cheerios, 
and all that sort of thing. Though many of them have now 
resided in Hollywood for more than 20 years they seem far 
more British than when they left the mother country, and [ 
am sure that if they were to return even their king would 
have considerable difficulty in understanding them. They 
work hard all week appearing on the screen as kindly 
philosophical types, stroking sandy moustaches, opening and 
closing silver cigaret cases, and downing quarts of phoney 
Scotch whiskey. But on Sundays they rub off the grease- 
paint and become gentlemen of the manor. Peering at then 
through a fence they can be seem creaking around grassy 
fields on elderly polo ponies until it’s time for a spot of tea 








| Isn't It Time for Us to Become 


Mature About Films? 


By LOUIS NIZER 


The great trends in history are seldom observed until 
time has given perspective to them. We still see the motion 
picture only as a means of entertainment. Its greater func. 
tion eludes most of us. 

In ancient times culture was spread through the most un- 
desirable methods. Wars for conquest and imperialistic ex- 
plorations were not intended for any such noble motive, 
but actually that is how knowledge was carried to and from 
distant lands. 

If it were not for Alexander the Great and his wars to 
create the Hellenic Empire, the language, literature, philoso- 
phy and form of government of the Greeks might never have 
been established in the entire Mediterranean area including 
Persia and Egypt. 

If it Were not for the Romans and their conquests several 
centuries later, the architecture and art of Rome as well as 
the Latin language and literature would not have spread 
throughout the then known world. 


Despite the later cdntributions to. communication by teleg- 
raphy, telephone, and radio, the limitation of the written 
word remained. 

Then came the greatest conveyor of information, educa- 
tion and culture—the motion picture. No longer must prog- 
ress be made by war and aggressive exploration. We have 
now the peaceful and more effective invasion of motion 
pictures. They need not be consciously slanted toward the 
presentation of one culture or another. They reveal peoples 
afid cultures to one another. That is enough. For, the only 
progress towards world peace is achieved when international 
understanding spreads on the level of the masses of the 
people. 


| __ 83,000 Theatres; 38,000,000 Seats —_ | 





The motion picture theatre is the college for the adult and 
child not bent on formal education. There are 83,000 motion 
picture theatres in the world. About 17,000 are in the 
United States, 16,000 in Russia, 5,800 in Italy, 5,100 in Britain, 
5,000 in Germany, 4,500 in France, 3,306 in Spain, 2,493 in 
Sweden, 1,897 in Czechoslovakia, etc. There are 38,000,000 
seats in these “universities.” Over 100,000,000 people attend 
these “colleges” a week. While the United States predom- 
inates in the number of its peaceful and cultural “invasions” 
of other nations, happily there is reciprocation. Last year 89 
foreign films were released in the United States (England 
18, Russia 11, Austria 8, France 6, Italy 3, Mexico 34). 


Has the influence of this medium yet received proper ap- 
praisal? Some governments understand the importance of 
the motion picture. They subsidize it, as they do their 
armies and merchant marine. . But in the United States we 
are still inclined to look upon the motion picture industry as 
simply a great business. We are more interested in its 
abuses than in its contributions. 

Nobel Prizes are given in the domain of physics, chemistry 
and literature. Pulitzer Prizes are awarded for achieve- 
ments in the drama, poetry, music, newspaper cartooning, 
etc. But the only awards given for motion pictures (the 
payed awards) are conferred by the industry upon it- 
self 

"e have wisely avcided turning the motion picture into a 
Na.onalistic propaganda medium: But this must not blind 
us to the profound effects of pure’ entertainment upon the 
culture, the education and, above all, the understanding by 
one people of another. 

When we do, then it will dawn on us that evolution has 
made the motion picture a substitute for war and imperial- 
ism in spreading culture and information among the ew 
of the world. It is the great ally of the United Nations. 


“is the great educator of the masses in the most Seiient 


realm of spreading educational information about “foreign- 
ers” so that we may recognize them as neighbors. It is the 
exchange student idea carried out on a mass basis. 

We have talked much about making motion pictures ma- 
ture. I wonder if we ought not give a little attention to our 
becoming mature about motion pictures. 





and a crumpet or two. This is really the upper crust crowd 
of the movie industry. Even theif nursemaids are imported 
from England—in this way the children rarely find out that 
they are living in a foreign country until it’s too late. The 
nursemaids, too, are aware of their social position. The 
maid, for example, whose employer appears in one epic a 
year is careful when she trundles her charge in the park 
not to allow her tot to play’ with a baby whose father might 
be some schlepper knocking off shorts in one of the smalier 
studios. - 

Even the intellectual crowd will have none of me. Phys- 
ically I look like one of them. I am greying at the temples; 
T walk with a slight limp and I wear thick glasses. But I 
have been tried and found wanting. Through a mistake that 
has never been explained, I was once invited to one of their 
dinner parties. On receipt of the invitation I rushed down 
to the public library and boned up on a dozen assorted 
subjects. I poked around Plato, scratched around Spinoza 
and read Finnegan’s Wake frontwards and backwards. I 
understood it better backwards, but anyway I read it. By 
the night of the party I was sure I knew enough to muddle 
through the evening. I know better now. This was a writers’ 
crowd. Most of the women had short hair and thick socks 
and most of the men had ulcers and no socks. Until the 
lights were turned on full blast for the games it wasn’t 
easy to distinguish between the sexes. 

I was still wiping the fruit-cup stains off my vest when. 
the hostess herded us all into the living room and quickly 
outfitted us with pencils and paper. They then chose sides 
and bombarded each other with questions that would have 
withered the combined brains of Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Joel Kupperman and Professor Einstein. After a few pre- 
liminary intellectual skirmishes they let me off the hook 
and I slunk back to the kitchen to resume rubbing the fruit 
stains off my vest. 

There are many other groups and sets in Hollywood. They 
differ in many ways but they all have one thing in common 
—they avoid me as though I were a Democrat in the State 
of Maine. I’m just a lonely beachcomber on the town’s social 
seas. I'll admit I’m discouraged, but I'm determined that 
some day I'll crash Hollywood Society. If everything e!>@ 
fails T'll sit in my car on Sunset Boulevard and for a op 
fee I'll show the tourists the outside of all the homes wie: 
the movie stars live. 
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Film Biz Caught in Squeeze Play of Rising 


Living Costs and Dwindling Foreign Markets 





At That -1947 Will See $100,000,000 Industry Profits, Second Only to Peak $125,000.000. In 1946-- 


For 


The film industry found itself in 
an exposed position during 47 when 
the first brurt of postwar ills hit 
world commerce. While heavy 
dustries tooled up and then fattened 
on the global famine for goods and 
machines, films were bracketed with 


in- 


luxury commodities in a squeeze 


play brought on by rising prices and 


failing overseas markets. Pix 


nues were hit—though not on the | 


button—and threatened considerably 
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more by factors which many econo- | 


mists feel must be corrected if a 
worldwide depression is to be side- 


stepped. 


At that, the seven majors ‘(United | 


Artists excepted), by pre-war stand- 
ards took profits in colossal propor- 


ticns. From all indications, the 


$100,000,000 mark will just be nicked 
It won't be too | 


for the fiscal year. 
far below the $125,000,000 score in 
46 and it’s still way ahead of takes 
which varied between $30,000,000 
and $40,000,000 for the years imme- 
diately preceding hostilities. 
Strangely enough, for the second 
year in a row, foreign remittances 
almost exactly match the companies’ 


nets. The total overseas revenues 
in "46 came to $125,000,000 and cur- 
rently it’s figured at $105,000,000. 
The overseas bugaboo is clouding 
prospects for "$8 and the main ef- 
fort of: producers and distribs right 
now is to halt the matching process 
before it goes any further. Depend- 
ing on profits abroad for the differ- 
ential between negative costs and 
the gravy won’t work anymore and 
the main efforts are being directed 
towards cheaper films and higher 
domestic returns. 
| Theatre-Owning Film Companies | 
The real lifeline has been the 
company - owned . theatre’ chains. 
They’ve come through with an un- 
interrupted stream of dimes and 
quarters while distribution, socked 
first and hardest, floundered in the 
wake. Of the $100,000,000 corralled 
this year, affiliated flickeries have 
come through with an _ estimated 
$70,000,000 slice. Their steadying 
influence (and a bright sign for the 
future if the U. S. Supreme Court 
Permits the Big Five to hold on to 
them) is apparent from the com- 
Pany graphs of the rate of profits 
Printed here. Understandably, Co- 
lumbia and Universal, sans theatre 





reve- | 


2d Year--Foreign Gross Take About Equals Industry’s Net Profits— 
Appraisal of the 1948 Outlook 


Profits of RKO were given a $3.,- 
} 158,000 hoist by the company’s sale 
| of its newsreel company to Warner 
| Bros. and of its partial interest in 
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a number of houses to indie exhibs, 
|Minor boost was taken by 20th-Fox 
l early in the year when it sold a par- 
| ticipating interest in a Mexican cir- 
j}cuit for $400;800, 
| Compilation of company graphs 
| disclose several interesting facets of 
film biz this year and last. It’s to be 
|borne in mind that these graphs are 
)the real payoff on company opera- 
jones since they chart earnings and 
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market had deteriorated to its pres- 
ent low point. From July to Octo- 
ber, the seven majors held the line 
despite the fact that the hot-weather 
months are traditionally noted for 
their poor boxoffice. 





| Prime Reasons for B.O. Dip | 








Of the two prime reasons for the 
April-July slide, one is bound to) 


the other refers to the industry spe- 
cifically. The spring saw a rapid 


clothing and durable goods. Wages 
and personal income badly trailed 








ballast, show the widest fluctuations 
in profits. : 

| Estimated "47 Net Versus "46 | 
_ With its tremendous theatre hold- | 
ings, leader of the parade for an- | 
Other year is Paramount. Its esti- | 
mated net is $33,000,000. This year’s | 
€ntire lineup, estimated in all cases | 
except Columbia and Metro, which | 
have already turned in their annual | 
reports fended June 30), is listed | 
herewith. [Parenthetized number | 
INdicates company’s position in 46.14 


| 
} 


1. (1) Paramount 
2. (3) Warner Bros ....... 
3. (2) 20th-FOx 6: .... 
4. (4) Metro ..we....... 
. @ wee 2S 
, (7) Columbia ... 
\6) Universal 


1947 1946 

aweks 33,000,000 $44,040,000 
..« 23,000,000 19,424,000 
15,000,000 22,619,000 

.« 11,626,427 17,958,945 
9,000,000 12,.187.805 
3,707,000 3,450,000 
2,900,090 4,565,219 


skyrocketing costs for goods. Result 
was inevitable. 
velope almost exclusively for neces- 


sities, the public cut down: in its 
movie-going habit. 
Secondly, it’s felt that the big 


postwar rise in production costs had 
its initial profit-whittling impact 
during the spring months. The film- 
making bite took its steepest climb 
in °46 while distribs were still liqui- 
dating pix made during the com- 





general economic conditions while | 


| 
climb in general price levels on im- 
portant commodities such as food, | 


Needing its pay en- | 


! By IRA WIT 


| paratively 
| One 


cheap wartime stretch. 
peculiarity of the film biz is 
jthe delayed repercussions of any 
ishifts in costs. That delay varies 
between one and two years, depend- 
ing on the rapidity in which pix are 
‘released after they’re in the cans. 

Under standard operational pro- 
cedure in the industry, a pic’s cost 
is not charged against current reve- 
nues until it is in actual release. 
|When a film hits the screens, the 
bookkeeping operations commence 
at a fixed pre-determined . rate 
which sees the greatest part of the 
|}costs written off during the first six 
|months. Hence the expensive post- 
'war films scored their initial dam- 
age in the middle section of ’47. 

No further decline of any major 
proportion is expected from the do- 
mestic situation. The trend in Hol- 
lywood has set in against rising pix 
budgets and while films released in 
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| won't be higher either. 


profits will undoubtedly toboggan 
further in 1948’s first quarter. 
Coupled with company profits and 
equally important is the cash posi- 
tion of the majors in the face of bal- 
looning costs and dipping nets. Af- 
ter five years of unprecedented 
[hada in the industry, the majors 





had amassed liquid assets by the 
8M 
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end of ‘46 which were double and 
treble any sums banked previously. 
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Cash Position vs. Inventories | 


~ SpecificaHy, last returns of the 
| majors available, showed their cash | 
| position and film book value as fol- 
lows: 


Cash and | 
Liquid Picture 
Company Assets Inventory 
| 20th-Fox .....$50,000,000 $53,000,000 
| Metro . 44,000,000 89,000,000 
|Paramount ... 40,000,000 48,000,000 
| RKO 30,000,000 
Warner Bros.. 22,000,000 51,000,000 
Universal . 15,000,000 21,000,000 | 
Columbia . 12,000,000 20,000,000 | 
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Unfortunately, the extraordinarily 


liquid condition of the majors which 
| five lush years had built up went 
| into reverse in "47. It’s too early to 
| obtain final figures but early reports 
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hift in profits from bank 
balances to film inventory. In short, 
while cash and bond totals remained 


JULY Jan 


Stationary during °47 or went 
decline, inventory valuations 
itinued their sharp rise. That extra 
coin, over and above money doled 
out in the form of stockholders’ divi- 
dends, was consumed not in greate! 
pix backlogs but in costlier ones. 


into 


con- 


Result of this phenomenon was a | 


Comparison of Seven Cos’. °46’47 Earnings 
4 





OCT JAN 


The big overall de- |the nxt six months won't show the wholesale rush to the banks for re- 
cline in the take occurred between results of paring the nut, their costs | volving fund credits to help bank- 

| The outlook | roll the soaring film production nut. 
overseas, however, is hardly reas-|This is strictly a postwar develop- 
suring and unless the British “tax ' ment. 
mixup is untangled satisfactorily, | panies were able to stay away from 


During hostilities, the com- 


the banks. All companies, except 
Metro, Warners and UA, set up 
credits. M-G and WB already had 
longterm loans while UA tried but 


failed in its bankrolling maneuvers, 

Before the year was half up, Para- 
}mount had pushed through a re- 
volving fund of $25,000,000 into 
which is dipped for $10,000,000. «Par 


paid off $2,000,000 of that sum be- 
|fore the year was over.) RKO also 
‘arranged a $10,000,000 credit. while 
20th-Fox put through one for $25,- 
000,000 Universal and Columbia 
slanted for $10,000,009 edits 


stretched over a period of years. 


Prosperous times served the ma- 
jors sood stead with the banks. 
None of the loans called for in‘erest 


in excess of 214% for moneys ac- 
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tually borrowed while the cash on 


call ta valuable sail-trimming de- 
| vice) cost the companies the low 
| . , + ss 

| rate of .25%-.50%. Those credits 


| sShould_prove extremely valuable in 
‘cushioning the adverse factors 
| which cropped up in the industry 
| during the year just enged. 
| Qhe year’s windup struck a prom- 
| ising note. Profits which had been 
| sliding steadily since the summer 
months showed every sign of boufic- 
ing back in the final quarter of the 
|} year. The chief weakness had been 
|a deciine in rentals from the dis- 
| tribwing of the business. Sales de- 
|} partments, however, picked ,up 
|momentum during November and 
December. In that, they were aided 
and abetted by grosses which ran 
5% to 10% ahead of December, 1946. 
Strong pix released'during the last 
quarter of ‘47 are expected to do 
yeoman’s work with those failing 
distribution revenues. They've had 
their initial impact in the October 
to December stretch when several 
distribs which languished in the red 
during the hot-weather months 
pulled into the black again. 








Positions Via Theatre Realty Deals 


The big affiliated chains are 
quietly engaged in a major reshap- 
ing of their financial structure to 
pull as much of their coin as pos- 


sible out of brick and mortar. The 
new policy which has been accele- 
rating over the past year is to un- 
load realty in the form of theatres 


|to private investment syndicates and 
|take back long-term leases. Goal in 
| mind of exhibition bigwigs of majors 


is to improve, their companies’ cash 
position while. maintaining opera- 
tional control of theatres sold. 

The record reality value of flick- 
eries in the currerft inflated market 
is sparking the trend. Major theatre- 
Owning companies and other big cir- 
cuits can now extract peak prices 


30,000,000 gor their theatres and the shortage 


of building materials is figured to 
keep the level sky-high for the next 
three years, at least. Toppers have 
the idea that now’s the time for a 


j; general retreat from the real estate 


biz. 


Realty’s strong position at present | 


the transfer of theatres 
easier from the majors to private 
investors. The banks are now loan- 
ing as high as 75% of the purchase 
price and taking back first mort- 
gages. 


is making 


— 


| books for another 
| But 


| 


,there’s still plenty of loose cash 
,around are easing the realignment of 
the majors’ financial structure. 
20-30 Year Leases 

In the main, the leases taken back 
by affiliates on sale Bf theatres run 
_between 20 and 30 years. Rent is on 
,a scale which insures a return to 
the investors of anywhere from 5% 
|to 8% on the purchase money cash 
/after payment of such realty charges 
as mortgage interest payments, in- 
/surance premiums and assessments. 
Operation expenses, of course, are 
carried by the theatre companies. 

Transactions aren’t disclosed by 
annual financial reports made by the 
companies because no part of the 
|; money received is scored up as prof- 
its. It’s an exchange of one valua- 
tion (real estate holdings) on the 
(cash deposits). 
it’s being used as a valuable 
method of boosting liquid holdings 
which have been subjected to a ter- 
rific drain because of rocketing pro- 


‘duction costs; 


! 


| 
i 
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| 


Film biggies while silent on speci- 
fic transactions estimate that be- 
tween 40 and 50 houses have now 
landed with outside investors in the 
past year. Actual cash received by 
majors on the deals is now in the. 


Their willingness to go in| neighborhood of $5,000,000 with an- 
heavy for backing theatre acquisi- | other 
;tions coupled with the fact that: during 1948. 


$5,000,000 or more likely 
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Kirk Douglas dominates his eve 















BS “A tough-talking- unc 
the seams with violence,” 






























in * And there'll be more TALK about > LAUNCHING . 
Til its sensational torch-song, “Don't, Pp 
Cali It Love,” recorded by top- aramount S 
M : flight singing stars for top-drawer |! PARAMOUNT YEAR 


radio promotion. 
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WENDELL COREY 
KIRK DOUGLAS = 
KRISTINE MILLER 


beorge Rigaud - Mare Lawrence 
Mike Mazurki - Mickey Knox 
Dina by BYTOM Haskin 


Scteenplay by Charles Schnee + Adaptation by Robert Smith and 
ohn Bright + Based upon an original play “Beggars Are Coming To 
Town” by Theodore Reeves + Produced on the Stage by Oscar Serlin 
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Film Exec Finally Meets 
Star of His Boyhood Dreams 


By NATE GROSS 
(Chicago’s Town Tattler) 
Chicago. 

When you've passed 40, there is no better way to relax than 
to stretch your big feet before a fireplace and talk to good 
friends, 

We've got just the place for it, here at High Dresser Ranch, 
which is in the Blackstone (Hotel) Mountains just outside 
of the Valley sometimes referred to as “the Loop.” 

Across the mesa fr6m the Santa Fe station and a pony 


ride from the N. Y. Central terminal, High Dresser Ranch 
is right in the middle of cross-country traffic. That's how 
the proprietor of High Dresser Ranch gets to know some 
world-famous celebrities Back in Bucktown, the biggest 
celebrity we ever saw was a motion picture star named 
Ruth Roland. 


The day she arrived for a personal appearance at the Oak 
theatre. there was a crowd around the entire block and they 
shoved and pushed. Gosh, what a day that was for Buck- 
town. 

Among the big stars of that era were Gloria Swanson and 
ZaSu Pitts. They were very glamorous and important. 
Wouldn’t it be nice to know them? But then, how would a 
fellow from Bucktown ever meet important people like that? 
Bucktown was a long way from Hollywood. 

But meet them we did. Here on High Dresser, years later, 
they came a’callin’. There was nothing important about 
them. They were just two nice women and they talked of 
many things .; . things we all knew about. It was a nice 
pleasant visit, but we never saw either of them again. 
._That’s the way it is. People come and people go. 

One of our part-time ranch-hands is a nice, sturdy young 
fellow named Charlie*Einfeld. In Hollywood and New York 
he’s knewn as done of those motion picture whirlwinds, a guy 
who heads a studio called Enterprise, which is synonymous 
with everything he has done in life. 

But up at High Dresser he’s just a nice fellow we use for 
fence ridin’ and ke sure can repair fences better than any 
cowpoke we've ever known. 

You wouldn’t think that a fellow like Charlie would be 
star-struck. Why in his day Charlie has known actresses 
like Ingrid Bérgman, Ann Sheridan, Lili Palmer, Bette Davis 
and a lot of other fine women. Besides that he’s married to 
a swell gal named Mae, who has a lot of talent on her own. 
Right now she’s dabbling in sculpture, and an exhibit of her 
modelings is in the offing. But when Charlie stretched his 
feet in front of our fireplace in the deep Blackstones, he 
*fessed right up. 

“I don’t think even Mae knows about this,” he cautioned. 

Well, here in- the ranch country lots of fellows have pasts. 
So Charlie confided: 

“I finally met Anita Stewart. 

Cosh! That took us right back to Bucktown and Ruth 
Rolend and Gloria Swanson and ZaSu Pitts. 

“You did?’, we said with awe. 

“Yes,” smiled Charlie. “It was wonderful!” 

“Anita Stewart?”, mused the ranch foreman, 
“Is she still alive?” 

“Anita Stewart?”, questioned a young pretty named Monica 
Lewis, who has been doing a bit of singing here and there. 
“Who’s she?” 

“I don’t suppose you would know of her,” said Charlie. 
“Even my son, Dickie, who has been raised in the motion 
picture business wouldn't remember. She was the most 
beautiful, the mcst glamorous, the most able motion picture 
actress I had ever seen. 

“Of course I go back to the days when I was an office 
boy at Vitagraph Pictures in New York. I was devoted to 
her. Photographs of Anita Stewart got special care. I spoke 
of her reverently. She was the biggest thing that ever 
happened to me. I devoured stories about her. Whenever 
they showed pictures in which she starred, I was there. 
And when I quit my job to go back to Columbia University, 
I felt as though I had deserted my loved one.” 
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“are only errand* boys who hold up the procession. 
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We put down our brandin’ iron and kind of hoped a 
couple of heifers would mosey over so we could do a little 
ropin’ or whatever it is they de on ranches, but we still 
thought of Anita Stewart. ' 

Einfeld had been in New York talking up for.a thing 
ealled “Arch of Triumph” in which Enterprise has some 
money invested. He had been busy. How did he ever find 
time to meet the girl of his dreams? ; 

“It was at a party,” he said. There were no show people 
there. I was the extra man, so I mixed‘a bit and asked the 
unattended gals to dance. -This woman had a pretty face. 

’ I'd say she was in her late forties or maybe fiftyish. There 
Was some gray in her hair. She danced well, and I tried to 
make conversation—something about the motion picture 
business. 

“It’s nice to meet someone from the motion picture world 
again,’ she said. ‘I used to be in pictures’.” 

“You were?”, I asked. “You were an actress?” 

“*Yes,’ she answered. ‘But that was so long ago.’” 

“I looked at her face. As she talked and smiled I recog- 
nized her. 

“'Anita Stewart’! I gasped, and she was pleased. 

“*Anita Stewart’! I repeated unbelievably, and her eyes 
seemed to have tears~ 

“I poured out my story. I told her of those days at Vita- 
graph when I had leved her, protected her. cherished her. 

“Now she did have tears; perhaps looking back over the 
years when she was gteat and important and contributed so 
much to the infant industry that grew so fast it soon left her. 
Or did she leave it? Somehow, I forgot to ask. 

“She was going to Hollywood. Perhaps I would be on 
the same train, but no—my work with ‘Arch of Triumph’ 
would keep me in New York for several weeks more. Per- 
haps sometimes we would meet again. I'd like her to know 
Mae, and maybe come out to the house for dinner.” 

Charlie finished his story. We lapsed into silence, and 

~ watched the flames licking the logs of the fireplace. Soon 
it would be time for Charlie to board the Super-Chief and 
I would be alone in this dream-ranch, dreaming little-boy 
dreams of a long-departed dream world. He got up to go. 
He looked kind of abashed and broke the silence. 

“{ suppose you think that’s a silly story,” he said. 

“No,” we answered softly, still looking at the red and 
blue paste! colorines of the fireplace flames. 


Forty-second PARTETY Anniversary 








The Mystery Of The 
Disappearing Agents 




















Every month at least two hitherto unknown agents arrive 
from Hollywood, check in at the Waldorf, and make the 
rounds of New York book publishing houses. They are plau- 
sible and hospitable gents and seldom experience too much 
difficulty in persuading the publishers 
to put on the line for it. Those other 
“91” 

“I’m the man to really sell your sto- 
ries for important money on the Coast,” 
they tell the publishers, between visits 
to adjoining tables and mysterious tele- 
phone calls from Beverly Hills, London, 
and Pakistan. “I know all the stars and 
know all the producers. I know when 
they’re panting for a story of a certain 
kind and just how much they’re ready 
to nibble a little lunch on the cuff at 
schmos who call themselves agents out 
there can’t think in terms over a hun- 
dred thousand and peanuts like that. 1 give the studio a 
package deal—story, star, and director all wrapped up, and 
boy, do they go for it. Did I tell you what I got for ‘The 
Heliotrope Hernia’?” 

The impressionable publishers scan their next season’s 
lists and usually entrust at least one promising property to 
their new pal’s care. “I’m flying to the Coast on Friday,” 
says the ageng. “I'll read this book on the plane. You'll hear 
from me in 48 hours at the latest, Zanuck can hardly wait 
for me to get back.” The agent thereupon vanishes into thin 
air, and the publisher never hears from him again. The fol- 
lowing month another persuasive 10%er delivers the same 
pitch. What becomes of them all? Are they really flesh-and- 
blood human beings, or zombies from mediaeval times, des- 
tined to roam the earth until somebody waves garlic at them 
and drives a stake (sirloin preferred) .into their hearts? 

For that matter, who are publishers supposed to contact 
when they come upon a likely property for pictures that is 
not already tied up by a recognized literary agent? Eastern 
story editors say, “Show it to us.” Western story editors 
say, “Send it straight out here. Those sshnooks in“the east 
Once 
they send in a one-page outline, your property is filed away 
in the Old Hat department.” 

If publishers are to get a standardized cut in picture rights 
—and I think they deserve it—they owe it to themselves and 
their authors te follow a procedure calculated to produce 
the best results. Why don’t the major studios send them an 
explicit directive, telling them exactly what steps should 
be followed? 

Book publishers have come to fear those brief synopses 
that reduce a property to bare essentials, usually robbing it 
of the charm and individuality that recommended it in the 
first place. They know that the world’s greatest novels 
often seem like a bowl of cold mush when you read them 
in one of those “Outlines of the Hundred Best Books.” They 
remember with apprehension the tale of the story ‘editor 
who was two hours late for his own daughter’s wedding. 

“Where can the old boy be?” asked the bridegroom anxi- 
ously. “He's probably upstairs,” said the bride’s mother, 
“condensing the wedding ceremony.” 





Bennett Cerf 








Domestic Item, As The World Press - 


Might Treat It Journalistically 


By HY GARDNER 


The simple facts. Mr. and Mrs. Frederick B. Whitbund 
of Westchester, after four years of marriage; decide they 
bore each other and agree to divorce. He is a lawyer, 
she was a teacher. There is one child, a three-year-old 
boy named Milford. 

As a tabloid might report its “Lawyer Puts Teacher in 
Corner—Says Wije Has No Class: Westchester, Jan. 2: 
Frederick B. Whitbund, well-known industrial attorney 
and a former member of the Hasty Puddin’ Players, is 
casting about for a less well known lawyer to handle a 
divorce suit against his wife, the former Miriam Monahan 
Milsutsky of Axcigvitchi, a former county schoolteacher 
in Russia, Whitbund claims he paid a surprise visit to his 
wife’s classroom. a junior high school class in which more 
than a dozen ex-G.l.’s are enrolled and inat he found 
enough ayples in her closet to feed half of hungry 
Europe. “Where there are so many apples there must 
be apt pupils,” the angry attorney asserted, “and I want 
out.” Mrs. W. had no comment to make other than to say 
the whole thing was just plain applesauce .. 

As the local weekly carried the item: “It is rumored, 
accordingly we give it to you as we got it, that one of 
our most respected neighbors, initials B.W.F. ‘we 
scrambled them to avoid libel) are fighting furiously about 
which will divorce whom. The couple have one boy and 
37 other children, Mr. W.B.F. being a county school- 
teacher. Change your mind please, dear B.F.W’s.” 

As ithe Russian Pravda carried the item: “Capitalistic 
Lawyer Tortures Helpless Comrade Milsutsky—Frames 
Divorce: Frederick. V. Whitney, capitalistic lawyer for 
many capitalistic American capitalists, whose boudoir ro- 
mances wih loose Yankee chorus girls is notorious even 
in Moscow, is sending his wife, a former peasant in Axel- 
ovitchi—to Reno, the Siberia of America, so he can purge 
their legal divorce. The warmongering Whitbund gives 
the laughable reason for this splitapart, as finding her 
alone in a closet with a few red apples. The couple first 
met when the husband was a sergeant in the American 
army and Comrade Mrs. Milsutski was a machine gunner 
with our valiant Russian 5th Division and he tried to seil 
her a wrist watch in return for her honor and 2,200 ru- 
bles, the watch finally being turned over to her on a 
straight cash deal of 2,200’ rubles and three khepeks 2... 
The World. will hear more about this shameful scandal 
when Comrade Vishinsky asks the delegates at Lake Suc- 
cess to make an investigation of the case . . .” 

As a Broadway columnist carried the story: “Mouth- 
piece Fred Whitbud is having it phfffft. The Russ bride 
wins the custody of the kid. He wins the custody of their 
Westchester teepee. . . .” 





Somebody Always Writes 
About The Good Old Days 


By PHIL DUNNING 


The veteran Drama Critic opens with “Spin back the clock 
to 1905 when the breathless New York theatre was that ot 
Clyde Fitch and Augustus Thomas, of David Belasco and 
Cohan & Harris, of Charles Frohman and the young Shubert 
brothers.” His reminiscences cover the 
spectacular success of Maude Adams in 
“Peter Pan,” Blanche Bates in “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” Edmund 
Breese and Grace Elliston in “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” David Warfield in 
“The Music Master.” He spins back 
for 2,000 words making you wish you'd 
seen those great stars and leaving yoy 
almost in tears. 

Then there’s the Byliner who flash- 
backs to 1913 when the formation of i] 
the Actors’ Equity Association was 
first announced’and a leading theatrical 
producer of that day, as well as this, 
declared publicly, “The actors’ scheme to form a union ig 
as impractical as the actor himself.” The actors’ strike is 
dramatized and it reads like the. Civil War, with actors 
battling in the dressing rooms, in the streets and in the 
clubs—brother against brother, until the managers finally 
gave in, everybody kissed and made up and lived happily | 
ever after, 

There’s the Broadway producer’s annual beef about the 
rising costs of legit production. He leads off with “There's 
no business worse off than shéw business.” He recalls when 
there were a couple of hundred shows on the road while [| 
today there is barely a baker’s dozen; when there were 76 
New York legit theatres in use as compared with only 30 
legit theatrés'today. He feels better when he gets the article 
off his chest but he knows in his heart hjs beef won’t change 
a damn thing. ° 

And a funny piece by an ex-vaudevillian. It begins, “Once | 
upon a time’ there was a branch of show business called 
Vaudeville.” He has many amusing anecdotes about the 
vaudeville headliners he knew, including the gag about 
Houdini, the great escape artist, who made death-defying 
escapes from milkcans. and packing boxes while shackled e 
hand and foot, trying frantically to get his wardrobe trunk ; 
open in time for a performance at the Palace. He isn’t bitter 
about the way movies killed vaudeville. He has a radio + 
contract which nets him a couple of hundred thousand a g 
year, ‘ p 

n 
i) 





Phil Dunning 





The Radio Executive-spins back the clock to Feb. 19, 19232, 
when WOR was born in Bamberger’s department store in 


Newark and he recalls how delighted all the executives were . le 
after that first broadcast when they learned that Al Jolson’s A 
song was heard by listeners as far away as 25 miles. He Cc: 
remembers the skepticism of people in show business when k 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., announced an elaborate plan to put h 
Broadway hit shows on the airwaves to publicize a new ti 
brand of cigarets called Old Gold. p 

Sure the good old days were pretty wonderful but how 8 


about a look into the future to the good new days. I'll go 








_ to accommodate 220 helicopters and parking space in the 





up in the attic and get the magic crystal ball out of the old n 
prop trunk while you call in the byliners of those Good Old f 
Days pieces. Set the stage for a seance with low lights, faint t 
musie and- incense. 
Twenty Years From Now ee 
Now gentlemen,’ kindly move in a little closer to the table, I 
all hold hands and repeat after me, ‘What will show busi- ; 
ness be like in 1968?” As we gaze into the crystal let us ’ 
try to forget the past and the present and look forward with *? 
open minds to the future....... Ah, the crystal ball is re- 0 
sponding..... it’s turning green...... Holy Smokes! It’s the 
pale green cover of Vanriery’s°62d Anniversary Number. The v 
issue is a foot thick. The Lux soap ad is on the front cover | 
and Jimmy Durante’s picture is on the back—as usual. Now a 
the pages are beginning to turn slowly. Let's see what e 
they say...... fe 
Joseph Q. Doakes claims that legit production costs have i 
jumped 30% since 1967. He says it takes at least $300,000 
to finance the average one-set show today and he is seriously, ft 
considering upping the b.o. price 6f orchestra seats from $50 be 
to $75 for his new hit, “Those Were the Days.” P 
Here’s another story—The 200 members of the Broadway Ii 
musical hit, “Hurrah for Our Side,” will hop off at 10 o'clock h 
Sunday morning for Shanghai in the new 1,700-mile-an-hour ; 


Skyzipp F-1l to give a Sunday benefit matinee for the 
Chinese Actors’ Fund. The company will return to New 
York immediately after the performance to enable them to 
be at the opening of the new New Waldorf-Astoria. 

And another: the XYZ chain of 20 new Broadway legit 
theatres will be completed next month, with landing roofs 


PRI jst 
pe 


sub-basements for 700 cars. 

And on the next page a Fred Waring ad showing Fred 
and his Pennsylvanians, They are all in wheelchairs and 
have long gray beards. 

What's this we see? It is rumored that some of the older 
members of the League of New York Theatres are going to 
appeal to the newspaper publishers to dispense with the 
Electrophoto-Criticometers for reviewing openiiig perform- 
ances. These veteran managers claim that the automatic 
critics take up too much room, are too noisy in operation 
and sometimes do not record the audience reaction accu- 
rately. Their contention is that the oldfashioned method 
of having live drama critics reviewing shows was more de- 
sirable than these newfangled electronic gadgets. The 
younger members of the League, however, do not share this 
view. 

And here’s an interesting piece... ... The Hollywood Cham- 
ber of Commerce is busy these days campaigning to lure 
major film production back to Hollywood. Several movie 
executives have been approached, it’s been learned, but none 
so far has evidenced any interest to leave their N. Y. studios 
for a return to the West Coast lots. 

20th Century-Fox were ctfisidering the idea of sending 4 
camera crew out to Hollywood to lens background shots fot 
its next super-production, “The Life of Darryl Zanuck.” But 
it was finally decided last week that it would be less ¢X- 
pensive to build ali the Hollywood sets at their New York 
studios. ‘ 

And as the light slowly fades from the crystal ball were 
heppy to know that somebody will always be writing pieces 
for Variety about the good old days. 
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“Show Biz's New Campaign 
To Entertain Hospital Vets 


All Industry Groups Team to Set Up New 
Unit Providing Shows for Disabled 


—_——— 


By ABE LASTFOGEL 


(President, Veterans Hospital Camp Shows, Inc.) 





Hollywood. 

In Variety's last Anniversary Number, in an article en- 
titled “Lest We Forget,” I said, “We certainly shall not have 
discharged our responsibility for disabled war veterans as 
long as entertainment can aid the rehabilitation of any con- 
siderable number . . Entertainers and entertainment can 
ease the road back for them. They can provide what it takes 
to assure them that they’re remembered, and, though they 
cannot come to us for it, we can take it to them. That's 
gomething I’m sure we all want to do.” 

Spontaneously and voluntarily, show business is moving to 
assume the postwar task of bringing laughter, cheer and the 
sense of being remembered to the permanently hospitalized 
throughout the country, All groups in the industry—motion 
picture producers and exhibitors, radio network operators, 
music organizations and all the crafts, guilds and unions with 
which they work—have united to set up the Veterans Hos- 
pital Camp Shows to do that job as the successor to USO- 
Camp Shows, Inc., which ceased operations Dec. 31. 

I want to tell how individuals'in show business can help 
further its work. _Its value has prompted General Omar 
Bradley, former head of the Veterans Administration, to 
remark: 

“During the 22 months that your units of live entertain- 
ment have played at all of our hospitals, we have received 
“many reports from our doctors indicating how this form of 
entertainment has raised the morale of the veteran patients 
they are treating.” 

The General also noted with gratification that “the new 
organization is to be guided by ...a group of public spirited 
citizens—substantially the same group that made Camp 
Shows such a success during the war years and in our vet- 
erans’ hospitals during the years immediately following the 
close of hostilities.” 





oo me ea ~ No Interruptions __ 


For the reasons set forth by General Bradley, directors of 
the United Service Organizations and leaders of the various 
groups in the entertainment industry determined that no 
part of entertainment’s capacity to aid the disabled be lost 
nor interrupted. They wanted also to take full advantage 
of the experience and “know-how” accumulated during the 
last six years by USO-Camp Shows in carrying on such work. 
And so, USO directors, before they disbanded, again indi- 
cated their confidence in show business’ capacity to do this 
kind of job by making available sufficient funds to continue 
hospital service without interruption and give the industry 
time to organize for fund raising. Representatives of all sup- 
porting groups are at work on plans to raise the substantial 
.gums required annually to maintain this enterprise. 

Equally important, however, is the quality of entertain- 
ment that goes out on the hospital circuit. Talent buyers 
for the country’s major theatre circuits have volunteered 
their counsel and guidance to Veterans Hospital Camp 
Shows, At the same time, producers for these circuits have 

contributed their services to add varied entertainment val- 
ues to established units. The Hollywood coordinating com- 
mittee is setting up a talent pool of top names to tour the 
hospital circuit on a voluntary basis. 

This group assistance is of paramount importance for Vet- 
erans Hospital Camp Shows to do an outstanding job. At 

~ the same time, each individual entertainer must feel a sense 
of personal responsibility to contribute what he can. 

_ In addition to the regular program of entertainment pro- 
vided by our established units, we need top and standard 
‘variety acts, too—those accustomed to seeing their names in 
'Broa@way lights. We need them to go out for four, six or 
eight weeks—yes, even for the full five-month tour—at a 
‘fee that we can afford to pay, which, of course, means sub- 
Mantially less than they can command commercially. 

tars of stage, screen and radio are required as never be- 
‘fore. To do what? Why, perhaps, nothing more than to sit 
and talk to a bed-fast veteran. Don’t underestimate the im- 
Portance of sitting down with a veteran locked in the 
labyrinth of his own mind. Repeatedly, hospital officials 
have told us how helpful conversation with Camp Shows 
people is in taking the patients’, minds off their troubles, 
Sparking a new interest in life and living. There’s nothing 
like the human touch in psychoneurotic wards, 

To do our job, we have set up a circuit on which are lo- 
cated 82 facilities under the supervision of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration; 14 Army hospitals and five Navy hospitals. 
They include VA facilities which are located in small com- 
munities offering: little opportunity for securing entertain- 
ment, where, nonetheless, men face long periods of hospital- 
ization. They are also the hospitals to which the services 
have assigrfed men likely to need attention for a year or 
more before their discharge. 

To tour the circuit on a schedule designed to give each 

Ospital a new “live” show every three weeks, we have or- 
Sanized 10 units. These include seven units made up of 
Several variety acts, which present streamlined revues run- 
King up to 70 minutes;"a company presenting a legitimate 
comedy, a group of musicians who offer a program of folk 
Music, songs and dances, and a Negro unit which stages a 
Condensed version of “Shuffle Along.” . 


—— 
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___ Royalty-Free Legit 


Our comedy is the current Breadway hit, “John Loves 


ry.” which we are able to put on the road through the 
Staciousness of the author, Norman Krasna, and its pro- 
fers, Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein, who have 

Made it available for the hospitalized, royalty free. 
Ga units will tour the circuit once around—a trip that 
résh pit them out five months. At.the end of the period, a 
achi group will be activated. Of course, acts which have 
“ved outstanding popularity will be returned for a re- 
Peat tour. 
cry meg indicated, we plan to present the same kind 
iene, of entertainment that civilians find in the best 
meet ag of the country, Yet we intend to tailor it to 

All where of hospital audiences. 

ited. a executives and physicians, in their reports, 
acts to ne te importance both of ward shows and of fitling 
° “ie changing needs of groups we«entertain. So, to 








BROADWAY CYRANO 








The Stratosphere Room, for which I am press agent, had 
engaged John and Adelaide Vernon, Dancers. Aside from the 
routine publicity handouts, there didn’t seem to be any hu- 
man interest stuff that I could palm off on the New York 
papers. I decided to talk to Danny Dolan, ex-vaudevillian, 
now night clerk at the El Capitan, a rooming house on West 
47th street. 

It was 2 a.m, and Danny was behind the desk reading to- 
morrow morning’s paper. I shoved a photograph of The 
Vernons under the green light. Danny looked at it closely 
and banged his hand on the glossy print. 

“Shades of E. F. Albee! ! Why, I must look like a man who 
He lifted the wooden slab. 
in, Steve, sit by the radiator.” 


has seen a dead ghost.” “Come 


It was maybe nine on eight 
annums ago, said Danny, when I was what you might call the 
Vice President in Charge of Bryant Hall, which was the re- 
hearsal hall of the Universe. I rented the rooms, collected the 
fares, played the piano and, in my spare time, I fixed up acts 
—I having retired from the other side of the footlights after 
a little disagreement with audiences in some of the small 
towns and big cities. 


I had a favorite room, Number 9 on the second floor, as, 
according to The Great Zodiac, with whom I played a split 
week in Erie, Pa.,. 9 was my lucky number. The window 
blind in this room was permanently injured and the window 
itself did not open so that a person could engage in a siesta 
without being awakened by the rattling of the late Sixth 
Avenue El or be disturbed by the sight of trees which were 
abundant in Bryant Park across the street. 

I would take a couple of cane chairs and hide them behind 
the broken down upright. In order to make sure that I 
would not oversleep, I would- take an alarm clock which, 
when it tolled, would serve the double purpose of rousing 
me and also notifying the occupant that his hour of charg 
was over. 

Well, I am rocked in the arms of the sandman on this July 
day, with the picture of Abe Lincoln looking down on me 
from the wall. I wish to state that he is one of my favorite 
characters on the stage, screen and radio. I am at peace with 
the world, like a Christmas carol. Out of the corner of one 
ear a boy and girl are singing in low voices, a little out of 
tune. But I am not a stickler for correct pitch when I am 
sleeping. I am about to reach the crest of my dream which 
had interesting complications, when the alarm clock rings 
and Iemake my appearance. 

The boy accuses me of spying. The girl don’t say anything, 
which is only natural, because I have the kind of face that 
you gotta see a couple of times before you have full use of 
your faculties. The boy, who is a.typical juvenile, is trying 
to act like a Frenchman who is mad at his girl’s husband, 
I am indifferent to juveniles and I give him the works, telling 
him what you already know, or you wouldn't be here tapping 
me for information. I say that in addition to all my other 
limitations, I also fix up acts and I tell him about the finish 
I put on Carpenter & Smith’s act, how I taught Elsie Hawley, 
America’s Singing Comedienne & Co. how to do a pratfall, 
and how I once said hello to the late Sime Silverman, who 
was the original Horace Greeley of show business. 

The boy gives me a recap of the act which they are con- 
templating and I am instinctly opposed to it in toto. Then 
I learn that they are booked in Union Hill, N. J. the next 
night, which is on the other side of the ferry. They are try- 
ing out acts there every Saturday matinee and evening for 
the benefit of the residents who are like the Romans in the 
old days but nowadays they are throwing vaudeville actors 
in the arena. 
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| The Jersey Bounce | 














I say that it is impossible to change anything by tomorrow 
night but I urges them to go out to Union Hill, bearing in 
mind that Jersey is only one of 48 states and if they flop, 
so what? The doors of Bryant Hall are open to the public 
without reerimination and I cite many cases where a act 
has laid an egg in Union Hill only to be reconditioned and, 
in the last analysis, live to headline at Loew's State. Lil, 
which is the girl’s name at this point, kisses me. 

It was sudden like lightning, and I am nailed to the spot. 
Of course, the juvenile has a remark about my nose, which 
I am the first to admit is no adonis. But Lil says, “Never 
you mind, Danny, one of the greatest men in the world has 
a nose like yours.” The juvenile snickers but Lil rebuttals by 
declaring that fhe name of the guy is a Frenchman called 
Cyrano de Bergerac. And furthermore, says she, look at 
Lincoln, he also had a nose. I gaze closer at the sepia on the 
wall and recognize the similarity of beak construction. 
I can only say, Emancipation Proclamation, which says it 
better than I can. ~ 

How does all this relate to the Vernons, you will ask. You 
will see how by adding a letter here and there, the name: 
Lil will become Adelaide and the name Joe, John and the 
Vernons will be easy to figure out. This is a trick which 
writers call plot but which I call life. 

The next few days was fate playing hearts and me holding 
the Queen of Spades. I have made a mental note of the 





rate a place on the circuit, an artist must have an act suitable 
for ward presentation regardless of the nature of the stage 
show in which he, or she, appears at night. Entertainment 
for men of the first World War is something quite different 
than entertainment for men of the last. The former, for 
example, like their music sweet and nostalgic; their acts of 
the oldtime vaudeville type. Their younger hospital mates 
want their music hotter, action faster. Ambulatory patients, 
again, can get to hospital auditorium easily; in fact, they 
welcome the occasion to saunter abroad, but all too many 
of their brothers can see only what's taken to them, pre- 
sented in the aisles between their beds; yes, often right at 
the bedside. Sixty percent of the VA facilities are given 
over to neuro-psychiatrics, and a gratifying part of Camp 
Shows activity has been the very real good wrought among 


them. But, obviously, entertainment presented before them 
must avoid anything that would surprise, startle or upset 
them. 


Fach group is in the minds of our production department 
as it organizes this new service, and each group will find 
something to enjoy in every company that tours the circuit. 





By H. S. KRAFT————— — ciel 








Frenchman’s name with a piece of chalk on the piano, That 
very evening I see a pal of mine who is in charge of dusting 
off the shejves at an open air book emporium on 59th Street. 
He is no little amazed when I do not want to put the bite 
on him but that I am desireus of a book without pictures. 
He palms a copy and slips it to me. 

The instant I read the first word, I am beginning to be- 
lieve in reincarnation, for this Cyrano and I are practically 
a brother act on account of our romantic and poetical afflic- 
tions. My dreams that night are nothing less than sensational 


for I am fancying myself a swordsman, a minstrel and a 
Good Fairy, in the true sense of that word. 

Well, Lil and Joe go to Union Hill and, instead of doing 
two shows, the management cancels the secend one. It is 


cheaper to pay the two kids the 10 bucks than to buy new 
legs for the seats, as the audience is seized with a sudden 
impulse to play the tomtoms 

When they return cap-a-pie, which is French for hat in 
hand, I say to Lil that she is not a singer, but a dancer. I 
play a waltz in three-quarter time and I ask her to whirl 
around solo. The girl is a natural who is dancing with every 
vibrant of her body, like a butterfly which is being invited 
by the flowers to come and get it. I then perform the same 
mirage with Joe. I will only say that his brains are confined 
to his feet. Now in order to add class to the act, I will take 
another plunge and be the personal piano player. 


I immediately call up the manager of the rat-trap in Union 


Hill. He is indifferent as he has not yet recovered from the 
previous appearance of this Joe and Lil. But I have con- 
sulted a pamphlet which the aforesaid Great Zodide once 
gave me and I am labelling them John & Adélaide Vernon, 
which is how they came by this name 

All Set for the Big Debut 


We will now leave Bryant Hall and trend our way to 
Union Hill for the opening of Danny Dolan At The Keyboard 
assisted by John & Adelaide Vernon. I have advised in 
person and by telephone various agents and Hollywood spies 
that this act has the. gravest possibilities and they have 
braved the rough crossing to Jersey. 

Personally, I am filled with the spirit of this Cyrano and 
act accordingly. I have found a Greek who is a flower mer- 
chant. I am torn between daisies, which befits college girls, 
and roses, which have been immortalized in song and dance. 
But the Greek is pushing a bud called orchid which he claims 
is the head-man in the flower division and which he has re- 
duced to two and a-quarter a copy as it is Saturday -noon. 
I sit right down and I compose an ode, which I tell the Greek 
to enclose and deliver. 


O is for how I wish you luck 

R is for the room where first we met 
C is for the kiss you gave me 

H is for the hit you'll make, I bet. 

I is for me, Danny, don’t forget. 

D is for your dancing which will gool ’em 
S is for Cyrano across the sea 


Put them all together it spells ‘orchids 
The grand old flower you got from me. 


A gloomy Joe is waiting for me. He tells me that he has 
girl trouble. I am wondering what girl could be foolish 
enough to fall for a juvenile, but I am not asking her name. 
He relates that he has not the nerve or the words to confess 
his love so I recommend that he send her flowers. I advise 
him about orchids, which he has never heard of and which 
he cannot afford. So I give him the two and one quarter 
dollars urging him to make haste before curtain time as I do 
not want any hitch in the act. Also I urges him to present 
the orchid:in person and sweep the girl off her feet and if 
possible elope. I am figuring it would be much better all 
around if Joe had a wife of his own, as it will be inconvenient 
for Lil to travel with two bachelors. 


When the overture rings out, I ask the doorman if there 
has been a flower delivered to me. He laughs and says there 
has been no real flowers in this dump since the opening night 
and they still have the wreath. I get into my tux and [ 
also vaseline my hair, of which I had more quantity in those 
days. 

I then go into Lil’s dressing room and Joe is coming out 
very exuberant. She is very®lad to see me and wé@ are ex- 
changing compliments and I must admit we look very well 
together. As I gaze closer, I see that she is: pinning a flower 
on her dress. Isn't it pretty? she asks. It’s a orchid, she says, 
have you ever seen one? I am about to answer when she 
says Joe brought it to her. 

I can only say, great, and my voice cracks, which may be 
on account of my smoking. 

I will be brief as I have told you the climax but not the 
ending. I open the act with a special arrangement of Yankee 
Doodle with the left hand and America, I Love You with 
the right. Then this Joe, now John, comes from the wings 
immersed in tails and high hat. Then the spot moves over to 
the side, and there is Lil in a white dress and orchid and she 
meets Joe in the center, like they had an appointment and 
they are both on time. - 

I could hear the audience holding its breath, for Lil wae 
like a spectrum of an angel which has done the people of 
New Jersey a favor by making a personal appearance. They 
are seeing that there is love and beauty in the world, for it 


‘was like Lil and Joe were whispering lové notes and telling 


the world, via the dance, that they are playing house in a 
world of make believe. I would have to be writer, a painter 
and a tenor to do justice to this subject. 

Lil and Joe are taking bows when I come-off stage. Harry 
Meyers, the agent, is already standing in the wings, pen and 
contract in hand. Meyers is so sold on them that he forth- 
with presents them with a neat bundle of money, which later 
that night makes it possible for John & Adelaide Vernon to 
elope to Greenwich, Conn. But I am not present at the con- 
ni bialism., 

You will also be interested to know that’ the Greek de- 
livered my flower and the poem, but too late to alter the 
course of history. 

Somewhere in Union Hill there is a waitress in a saloon 
who will always remember me as a gentleman of the old 
school who gives away a orchid on a Saturday afternoon. 
And if you will find any of the performers who were on that 
bill they will attest that Danny Dolan is the only act who 
never went back to play a night~sfiow in Union Hil,.-yen 
though he was not cancelled. = 
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Veteran Story Ediior and Preducer Admonishes Writers to Plan Screenplays 
With Same Meticulous Care as Novels 


By JAMES J. GELLER 


Hollywood. 

About two years ago, while functioning as story editor, 
a wily agent had me listen to a stcry which his client had 
planned in collaboration with another screen writer. Having 
listening to 
unless they are narrated by Ben Hecht, Robert E. Sherwood 
him off 
was the reply 
‘hot’ 
Nevertheless, against 


} . 1 jac 
a constitutional aversion towards dull stories 


I tried to stave with stock 
“No,- 


“these two writers have a 


or Bernard Shaw, my 


query, “Anything on paper?” in all 
seriousness, idea and they 
haven't the time to put it on paper.” 
my real wishes, I weakened. Accompanied by their respec- 
tive agents, both writers showed up promptly the next day, 
as fresh as a couple of juicy hamburgers. Not trusting my 
judgment entirely, I dragged in four producers to witness 
When the agents and their clients departed, we 
all 


were simply a few innocuous incidents as spurious as the 


the ordeal. 


agreed among ourselves that we were offered orally 


conversation of a wolf on the make. 


Two days later, we learned to our amazement that the 


“writers”, had bartered the “hot” idea for a huge package of 


U. S. currency handed them by a rival studio. In addition 


thereto, the boys had wangled for™themselves a 16-week 
guarantee to develop their masterpiece. The news of this 


strike broke in the two This 
literally caused a ‘stampede of agents seeking appointments 
to recite movie plots which were as yet unwritten by their 
writing clientele. 


lucky jocal trade papers. 


However, at the expiration of 10 weeks, the “story” which 
was previously purchased by the studio, was shelved. The 
obvious conclusion is that the writers narrated nothing of 
any value, or. if this assumption is incorrect, they failed 
to develop their conversational epic on paper. Under these 
circumstances, my sympathy is extended to the unfortunate 
studio or, as that eminent academician, Professor James 
Durante exclaims so flawlessly, caveat emptor! 

Now, I don’t contend rashly that this is the first time, 
nor will ‘it be the last, that writers present on the local 
scene, will suecessfully negotiate deals for their brain- 
children which have not been transposed on paper. The 
practice is a common one. I speak from experience. Only 
a few days ago, a young writer. escorted by his faithful 
agent was given the floor. When he finished, I casually 
asked for the terms for this story which had not yet seen 
paper. The agent, mistaking my inquiry for genuine en- 
thusiasm, replied with the impassivity of the unsmiling 
Gromyko, that no price as yet had been determined. Ap- 
parently, both writer and agent were acting under the 
fanciful delusion that they were disposing of something 
comparable to the formulae of the atomic bomb. 
| Ye Olde 10%er’s Pitch 


~— 








Within a few days, the agent coyly phoned me that his 
client had placed a-yaluation of $75,000 on the harmless 
bit of fluff which he-had ad-libbed in 15 minutes. He tacked 
on the further proviso that it was incumbent upon the 
prospective purchaser to engage the writer for the screen- 
play at a substantial increase over his established salary. 
The fact that not a single word was put on paper failed 
to deter these hopeful buccaneers from quoting these ex- 
traordinary and prohibitive figures. It is safe to assume 
that the writer and his agent were repulsed at the other 
studios. Obviously with no encouragement elsewhere,. the 
agent clipped one cipher from his asking price, bringing 
it down to $7,500. And still no takers! Recently, I was 
informed that he'll throw in his still-to-be-written opus 
gratuitously if the studio will now engage him for the 
screenplay at his last salang! Although lightning flashes 
and the thunder roars, the studios remain immovable. 
Then there’s- the transparent technique of an amiable 
gent gifted with impeccable manners and a flair for mas- 
querading as a professional writer. His perfect charm in- 
variably overwhelms you, so much so that you feel like an 
unmitigated heel if you avoid listening to the most perfect 
story available fer the screen. When you finally yield the 
freedom of your office, he'll open the conversation with 
his usual introductory statement, “Of course, I'm not good 
at telling a story.” But you soon discover that the chap 
can converse most entertainingly. If you check with co- 
operative story editors, you'll learn that he has staged the 
same act; he has memorized the identical saws and peculiar 
asides which, if held up to the critical light, add up to a 
farrago of unadulterated nonsense. It is true that in the 
@ast five or 10 years his operations have fetched him some 
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So What Matters It? 


A forlorn little vaudeville couple playing a small-time 
circuit, were on their way back after the last show one 
night to the typical dreary room in the typical tank-town 
boarding house. 

The two were standing on the curb, cold and tired. It 
was sleeting, their luggage was heavy. An egg fried 

. over the gas jet and a 4 a.m. call for a quick jump to the 
next stop was the bleak prospect. 


_A brightly lighted limousine drove by—a limousine 
full of gay, handsome people; furs, jewels, opera hats, 
all the trappings of luxury and fun. 


“Look wonderful, don’t they?” said she wistfully. 
“Yeah,” replied -he. “But they can’t act.” 


-Katharine Cornell 


scattered kudos but my cendolences are extended to the 
screenwriters who were fated to draw any of his assignments. 

Recently a writer breezed in with the exuberance of Mrs. 
Lela Rogers to tell me of his latest inspiration. In fairness 
to him, I really believe that he uttered something that, if 


put en paper, might. possibly have interested some of our 
producing geniuses. He narrated his plot without much 
clarity, but he excelled at the business of building up a 


plausible situation and /instead of following through with it, 
he’d throw in a random line something to this effect, “You 
know where we'd go from there.” While I felt apprehensive 
that the story, if put on paper would never at best cause 
any flurries in the sky, I endeavored to persuade him to 
write it in great detail. He regarded my request as an, 
imposition. According to his credo, it would take either 
one day or nine months to comply with my suggestion. 
It was too speculative from his point of view. He left 
probably plagued at the general injustices of society and the 
stupidity of at least- one story editor in particular. 

Lest ite be entirely misconstrued that no professional 
writer of any competence is free from the sin of trying 
to peddle conversation, I have only to record a minor col- 
lision with an old friend who has sired a half dozen third- 
rate novels. He told me frankly that he’d& like to pick up 
what he termed so whimsically, “some easy dough.” He 
then merrily proceeded to tell me as banal an idea as I have 
ever listened to in years. Being aware of his colossal vanity, 
in which he fancies himself slated among the writing im- 
@nortals, I merely asked whether he had the courage to use 
his so-called picture plot for a future novel. “Don’t be silly,” 
he replied in his purest Elizabethan rhetoric, “I take my 
novels. seriously.” He was unaware that the cemeteries 
are littered with dead authors who had been massacred by 
book publishers. 

By now, I hope I haven't conveyed the misleading im- 
pression that anything transcribed on paper will suffice for 
a movie. This brings me to another group equally ineffectual. 
They are that strange species who limit themselves to ap- 
proximately one to 15 or 20 pages. This is no rational answer 
to my admonition to put it on paper, unless you interpret 
a single sheet which was submitted in all seriousness under 
the title of “The Merry Wives of New Orleans or The 
Merry Wives of Rio. A show with music by L.M.—Suggested 
by Shakespeare’s ‘Merry Wives of Windsor” Music by 
Nicolai and from respective folk scores.” Or if this sounds 
incredible, here is the title page of a 19-pdge gem, “The 
Voyages of Ulysses—A screen original by M. F., adapted 
from Homer's ‘Odyssey.’ ” 


te + Those ‘Originals’ m 


I commend Mr. L. M.’s zeal for rescuing Shakespeare's 
memory from the valley of oblivion. Mr. M. F. is also to be 
commended for his valiant attempt to revive a work of a 
poor blind Greek who is purported to have died 30 centuries 
ago, the name of whom escapes me at the moment. 

I've cited the case of M. F. who condensed “The Odyssey” 
into 19 pages and labeled it as “a screen original.” This is 
not an exceptional practice of the slicksters who continually 
exhume works in the public domain and swamp you with 
badly written summaries of classics which they quaintly 
stamp aS screen treatments and expect to be handsomely 
compensated for their industry. | 


One cannot resist the temptation to train the gun-sights 
on the contributors of skimpily written original creations 
which are less distinctive than the human marionettes posed 
in the Lord. Calvert whiskey advertisements. Other than 
an interesting central theme, an original must be written 
with sustained effort, in clear and simple English. A badly 
written original is a discredit to the profession. No one 
who worships at the shrine of the Golden Calf should ap- 
proach the medium with a deep and abiding cynicism. He 
should lavish infinite care and attention upon his manu- 
script before placing it on the market. Never underestimate 
the intelligence of the studio personnel. Too frequently, 
I've heard the stale accusation that very few producers 
will read material, that they cagily evade their responsi- 
bilities, ete. Let me assure you to the contrary; they deal 
fairly and cogently with submissions. Don’t indict them for 
rejecting the trite and the commonplace. 


Let me further assure you that the movies offer more 
collateral to the writer than the publishing field. No one 
can expect a book publisher or stage producer to extend 
felicitations merely on—® 10, 20, or 30-page synopsis. Then 
why should the producers in Hollywood act differently? 
If a manuscript is tailored honestly and intelligently for the 
screen, it will receive a hearing. The agent should, however, 
first strike off a number of mimeographed copies and 
seatter them around profusely. Unlike the magazine field, 
with its sacred rule that only one copy at a time may be 
submitted, the author is guaranteed quick action, If the 
movie peers of the realm fail to regard the submission 
favorably, the resourceful author and his representative 
have the sovereign authority to canvass the important players 
and directors. ; 

Writers should plan their stories meticulously and com- 
prehensively and not injure their chances by careless and 
sloppy submissions dashed off in great haste. An acquaint- 
ance once outlined a story plot but to my oft-repeated 
request to transfer it on paper, he promised reluctantly to 
have it.set down within two days. I don’t think that a two- 
day effort to pour words on paper would accomplish the 
desired results. Many a magazine contributor, I know, 
devotes at least a solid month on a short story before 
sending it off. 

It is doubtless true that a Hecht, Krasna, or Kantor does, 
from time to time, make deals in advance of writing. How- 
ever, it must be borne in mind that these people have been 
responsible in the past for a number of fine and glowing 
films, plays and novels which bore their names as authors. 

Just as I finish these animadversions, I have a writer 
and his agent in the reception room waiting to tell me the 
plot of a surefire movie. 
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age Historic Barkers & Ballyhoo 











—=By JOHN WILSTACH=————— 


Barkers and their eloquence go way back into our history, 
The first ballyho on record deals, appropriately, with the 
first elephant ever to be exhibited in this country. The 
animal was brought from Bengal in 1796 by Capt. Jacop 
Trowninshield, master of the America, out of Salem. Solg 


to Frank Owen, the elephant was exhibited in a hall renteg 
at Broadway and Beaver street, New York. 3 

Owen gave his ballyhoo in the street: “This respectable 
animal drinks all kinds of spiritous liquids, and on some 
days has consumed as much as 36 bottles of port, drawing 
the corks with his toes.” 





Old Bet was the original pachyderm to be exhibited in a 
tented space, in 1815, by Hackaliah Bailey of Somers, N. Y,, 
where a statue still stands of the elephant. Yokcls called: 
“Fake, fake,” and Bailey is quoted as roaring: “Ladies and 


gents, you can fake a lot of things, but damn it you can't 
fake an elephant.” 

P. T. Barnum was the first ballyhoo genius. His first 
exhibit was Joice Heth, a Negress he announced was 16] 


years old, the slave of Augustine Washington and the nurse 
of little George, afterward to be the Father of his Country, 

Said Barnum: “Joice Heth, to use her own language about 
George Washington: ‘I raised him.’ ” 

Then Barnum was barker for his famed Fiji Isiand Mer- 
maid. Blurted out a man in the audience: “I lived in the 
Fiji Islands for years and I never heard anything about 
mermaids.” 

Replied Barnum: “Ladies and Gentlemen, it is impossible 
to explain this person’s ignorance.” = 

John Childers, barker with the old Pogey O’Brien Circus 
was wont to line up a drove of camels, their keepers a 
number of fake Arabs, really Irishmen. 

“These keepers have lived with their charges,” said 
Childers, “during the great sand storms of the desert. At 
one time the storm lasted for several weeks—and the only 
thing that saved the keepers from dying of thirst was the 
slaying of one of the camels and piercing a hole in the 
animal's great water bag, in the stomach, and drinking the 
precious flyid.” 

The crowd would gape at the fake Arabs. Finally their 
spirits could stand the strain no longer—they went on a 
strike—the barker, very reluctantly, was obliged to cut out 
this bit of color. 


___An Old European Custom: 





Of course the exhibiting of freaks—and a ballyhoo for 
them—started long ago, in Europe. In the 16th century 
there was one that brought out enthusiasm from the great 
writer, Michel de Montaigne. 


He wrote: “A little man born without arms .. . so well 
fashioned with his feet he carveth meat, he seweth, he 
chargeth and shoots off a pistole. He writeth, puts off his 
cap, combeth his hair, plaith at cards and dice, and handleth 
them with as great dexteritie as any other man that hath the 
perfect use of his hands.” 

Montaigne would have made a good barker for a side-show, 


It isn’t generally known that the great Houdini started 
as a handcuff king with a side show, seated between the 
Bearded Lady and Laloo, The Bird Girl, on the Curio Stage 
of Kohl & Middleton’s Dime Museum in Chicago. 


There is a peculiar jargon of the side shaw—as distinct 


from circus slang. This is how it goes: A short grind is a 


brief period to get the crowds inside, while with a long 
grind the tents have been pitched early and there is time for 
many shows. An opening is a ballyhoo talk, and so a first 
class opening is a compliment to the barker who made ‘em 
turn on the come in, enter the side show before going to the 
big top. To turn on the come out the barker catches the 
folks after the circus pérformayce. A strong show is one 
with ecrcoked gimmicks ‘(gambling -games) and lucky boys 
are pickpockets. The frame up is’ the side show itself. 
To front the banners is to talk before them, on the platform. 
A tame snake frame is a side show with poor, disappointing 
exhibits, and when the windjammers, the musicians, are told. 
to take ’em out, it means that they should play exit strains. 


There is no literature on barkers and their ballyhoo, but 
it isn’t too late for someone to collect the painted banners 
used outside the side show. One day these might ernament 
an American Wing of a museum devoted to folk Jore. The 
voices of the barkers, great in their time, have never been 
recorded. Modern prototypes, alas, are our present Masters 
of Ceremonies. 





me 


A ae of Dr. Butler 


* 

They say that when General Ike Eisenhower really 
gets around to making like the prexy of Columbia Uni- 
versity he intends to meet all his students personally 
and discuss their problems on a “man to man” basis. That 
certainly will be a radical departure from the course 
pursued by his predecessor, the late Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. only way an undergraduate could get in to 
see President Butler was to donate a million to the col- 
lege or unwittingly commit a nuisance on the post. After 
some deliberation, I chose the latter route. ° 


I fell into the editorship of the Columbia Jester in my 
sophomore year because the previous pilot had been 
kicked out for “editorial indiscretions.” (He won a Pul- 
itzer Prize some years later.) A crisis developed in my 
very first issue. The full-page frontispiece showed an 
English lord at a ringside table of a night club. A couple 
on the floor was doing an exaggerated version of the 
“shimmy” (remember?). The caption had the head- 
waiter asking the lord what he thought of the exhibition. 
“All I can sye,” teplied His Lordship, “is that I ‘opes ¢ 
marries the gal.” 

Bingo! I made President Butler’s innermost sanctum 
in 20 minutes flat. He consulted a note on his desk, and 
remarked, “In the first place, Mr.—er—Cerf, may I point 
out that English lords rarely speak with a cockney ac- 
cent. In the second plage, if Jester runs any more jokes 
in a similar vein, I suspect that you will follow the trail 
blazed so spectacularly by the gentleman you replaced. 
Never at a loss for words, I replied, “Yes, sir.” 


That was my only. meeting with the president of my 
beloved Alma Mater. 





—Benneti Cerf 
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For Exhibitors a treasure beyond © 


measure! A new high in high 
adventure and a tremendous 






Another 
terrific 






picture! 
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JOHN HUSTON-HENRY BLANKE 


SCREEN PLAY BY JOHN HUSTON - BASED ON THE NOVEL BY ® TRAVEN - MUSIC BY MAX STONER 
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_ pass upon his property, to filch it 








Analysis of Exhibs-ASCAP Situation — 
By the Former Gen'l Mér. of the Society 





By EDWIN CLAUDE MILLS 


. . . . 7 2 
When Variety invited me to write | defense whatever if the exhibitor 





























an article for this Anniversary Edi- | were sued for such infringement. What a Spot! 
tion of the “Bible of Show Business,” ;} 6. Bearing in ene that by . Paris. 
jas irst inclined to demur,| means all copyrighted music, as ; ee oi 
isne eee one not from any | performing rights, is represented by ‘Pablo eet, —o 
feeling of un-|ASCAP or by any of the other reo on th nt 
due modesty, | licensing agencies, it becomes clear pnenorena, ° h er cis te a 
but with the /|that the exhibitor may at any time millionairess hed oO ote in : —— 
thought that|jneur the substantial hazard of in- ee As oar + ee 
in the past 1 | fringing independently owned musi-| ° Paint | Selked: ahien he found 
have said just|cal copyrights through carelessness tit che of his ‘wells was to be 
che Pan 4 upon the part of the — ¥ norte as decoration for a wash- 
ead that | Groups of Catalogs room door. He’s insisting that 
p ‘ On ; the painting be given another 
might beinter-| 7 There are very substantial and spot 
resting or help- | important catalogs of copyrighted | 
ful, on the | music the performing rights of | 
E. C. Mills subjects with) Which are controlled by agencies 


which I claiM | other than ASCAP. Amongst such 
some familiarity. 


When's an ‘A’ Pic 


|agencies—just as con¢lusively and 
However, there is one subject | exclusively representative of their Pp 
which presently engages the active | principals as ASCAP, are (a) Broad- 5 cr? 
and unnecessarily heated attention | cast Music, Inc. (BMI); (b) Society at S a 
of the exhibitors of the United/of European Stage Authors and 


| Composers. (SESAC); (c) Associated 
to ‘speak, I hope helpfully and con- | Music Publishers, (AMP); and (d) 
structively, and that is the cur-|Society of Jewish Composers and 
rently announced intention of the | Authors. 

American Society of Composers, Au-| 8. The music in the public domain 
thors and Publishers (ASCAP) to | (that upon which the term of copy- 
substantially increase its tariff | right has expired) though it consti- 
schedules covering licenses granted | tutes a tremendous repertoire of fine 
for the public performance in mo- |music—much of it the very finest 
tion picture theatres of the music | —offers no practical solution of the 
cooymMthted by its members, and the problem, for the very simple reason 


Siates, upon which I feel qualified ; 
By FRANK FISKE 
Hollywood. 

Once upon a time a guy from 
Arklahoma, or Indissippi, or one of 
those big states thaf New Yorkers 
and Californians lke to refer to as 
“the sticks,” came to work in Holly- 
wood. All the talk around was about 
pictures and picture making—stars, 





members of similar foreign Societies | that people want to be entertained story properties, audience penetra- 
with which it is affiliated. ‘in the theatre by new and novel tion and occasional overtones of 

: ., |musie—leavened perhaps by a sea- ART and “social significance.” Well, 
a ae unset of ed remarks I'd soning of the old—but it is the new |this guy was very ursophisticated, 
like to state that Mm neither em- 'and novel in music that constitutes indeed, and all he knew about pic- 
ployed by, authorized to gpeak for, the backbone of entertainment. tures was what his wife had told 


nor in any way subject to the in- 


him she read in the movie columns 
fluence of ASCAP b6n the one hand, | 


I am firmly of the opinion that 


ON aRiie sg ape cone, there is not a single statement in or fan magazines and what he saw 
= the exhibitors on the other. et the foregoing that can be success- in the theatres. So Hollywood con- 
that be clearly understood, and fully challenged. This brings us versation was quite confusing to 
whomsoever, if there be any such 


him. 
But he was kind of a guy who was 
not afraid to expose-his ignorance 


then to the second major considera- 
tion invelved in the problem of fac- 
‘ing a substantial -increase in the 
rates exhibitors are presently paying 


as suspects an ulierior motive, is just 
150% wrong in that conclusion 


In the very first place it should 


be understood thet a copyright is a for musical performing rights thing would come right out and ask 
property, though intangible and in- | licenses. questions. And one day, right in ‘a 
corporeal it is just as definitely, Immediately we are confronted studio conference, he embarrassed 
positively and distinctly. a property with the proposition that ASCAP everyone else. present no end by 


asking: “What is the difference be- 
tween an A picture and a B pic- 
ture?” 

“Why—why—well, an A picture— 
that is. you see. if a picture has— 
well, it’s like this, every studio 
makes two kinds of pictures and— 
‘aw, who’re you kidding?”—was the 
‘prompt answer. He finally per- 
sauded them that he was not kid- 
ding at all, but really wanted to 


as is the piece of real estate to holds what amounts to a substantial 
which the owner holds a valid title. (Continued on page 52) 





Secondly, it sheuld be borne in 
mind that the owner of a copyright 
holds the same complete. exclusive 
and vested right under the law to | 
control the uses to which his prop- 
erty may be put by others. To tres- 


Disney’s Unreleased 
‘Heart’ in Strange Book 
Into Pic Into Book Shift 


or any part of it from the owner, | 
is to comygit an unlawful and an | 


immoral act. Dear to My Heart,” now in produc- 
The practical situation confronting | tion, has had one of the most curi- | length about budgets, story prop- 
the exhibitor simmers down to this: | ous book-into-film, film-into-book eTties, stars, ART and “social sig- 
1. He must have the lawful right | careers in industry history. Pic was Dificance” which left him just as 
to publicly perform in his theatre adapted from a novel which has Confused as ever. 
the music recorded on the sound | gince been rewritten and republished | At last, an exasperated producer 
tracks of his pictures, or face very | under a new title. i poe ge concrete examples. “Take 
substantial damage judgment if he oe ie that big picture ‘Perverted’ that 
infringes any copyrighted music Rar eboyperag nd = a ape — -Somar-Golden Films put out last 
‘that may be there recorded, by un- | —— ne ptrcaprgeell taddsip gai he said. “That’s an A. It 


: 8s | year,” 
licensed public performance. by Sterling North and published by 
2, Under present operating condi- 


| Winston in 1943. Very few copies 
: ae were sold and Disney bought all 
tions, the exhibitor can secure the 
necessary license authorizing such 


rights to it at a very small price. 
public performance of a conyrighted 
musical work only from the owner 
of the copyright, or his duly au- 
thorized agent. 


|top money dames in the business, 
its done in Technicolor and it cost 
nearly $3,000,000. Then _ there’s 

Cartoon producer, when he was ‘Hearts of Hickory’ that 
well along with his brush-and-color | Productions did about the: same 
work, hired Albert E. Sindlinger’s | time. That ’s a B. The picture was 
; research organization. His _ tests | shot in 12 days, there isn’t a name 
B _ | Showed there was much public in- | in j ‘ ’ 
3. The copyright owner, or his | terest in the basic story. As a re- epi ‘ae une, “ee wore 
agent, may lawfully affix to the | suit, he made a deal with Disney for | mean?” 
grant of such a license any condi- | pyblication rights. Then he hired “Sure,” said the little guy. “I get 
tien he wishes, may charge any | North, the original author, on a sal- it now. I saw ‘Perverted’ and it was 
price he likes. The exhibitor must ; ary basis to rewrite “Midnight and jousy and ‘Hearts of Hickory’ packed 
(a) pay the — demanded, (b) not | Jeremiah” as an adult story. them in at our theatre and it was so 
Met oe nn ie face ee Final manuscript was completely exciting I went to see it twice. Now 

azards OF suits for Iniringement | different from “Midnight” and was I understand. If a picture costs a lot 
of copyright if he performs the | published by Doubleday two months | of dough and turns out lousy it’s 
music without a license from the | ago as “So Dear to My Heart.” It an A. If it’s a good picture and 
copyright owner or his agent. hit several best-seHer lists and was doesn’t cost much it’s a B.” 

4. The terms of the contract under | the December choice of the Peoples! That, readers, is the story of how 
which he secures from the distribu- | Book Club. Hollywood came to abandon B pic- 
tor a_ right to project the film In addition to the regular royalty tures. 
specifically forbid him to delete or on the book, which he shares with 
change any part of the film, and | North, Sindlinger researched an ad 
moreover ‘usually contain a para-| campaign and, for a piece of the 
graph whereunder the exhibitor is | publisher’s share of the take, in- B’s have pretty well disappeared 
required to warrant that he will hold | vested $10,600 in advertising. Yarn from the production slates. There 
an ASCAP license at the tire of | is now selling so well, additional in- are two kinds of pictures now— good 
projecting the picture. | vestments in advertising are planned and bad—and it’s a safe bet that 

5. The exhibitor has no voice or | by Sindlinger. He expects, too, that there'll be fewer bad ones; or there'll 
choice whatever as to what music release of the film—not due for 18 | be a new crop of picture makers. 
may be recorded upon the film, but | months—will likewise spurt sales— Top classification now could prob- 
is nevertheless legally responsible | and his income ably best be called “A-minus”’— 
for the public performance of what-| Sindlinger also owns a hunk Of which is an A, minus expensive 


Qnly Good or Bad Pix 


tt , 


How to Build a Fire 





A Posthumous Salute to 


house with Sonny, his small son of 
10. They are dressed for camping in 
the woods, Sonny in a neat, simple 

Boy Scout’s 





outfit and 
Benchley plas- 
tered all over 


with parapher- 


knapsacks, sev- 
eral canteens, 
frying pans, 
etc. 











along, 


ley takes all 


Ted Pratt 


out of his pockets and throws them 
away. This trip, he tells Sonny, is 





and when he wanted to know any- | 


Walt Disney cartoon feature, “So know. Then everybody started talk- | 
ing at once and explaining at great | 


| respects. 


'a hotdog fire. 


Menace . 


| | Winter coming on and it is time 
The fact is, both the A’s and the | 


ever music the producer may have | “Sir Pagan,” an historical novel by flummery, minus padded payrolls, | 


incorporated in the film—the pro- | Henry J. Colyton, recently published minus, in short, a quarter of a mil- 
ducer is under no legal obligation | by Creative Age Press. Latter orig- lion to a million. It has actually 
whatever to select music which is | inaHy was uncertain about publish- reached the point, what with the 
included under the ASCAP license, | ing it. Sindlinger found it tested sudden removal of the foreign mar- 
and entirely unwittingly, completely | badly, but that it was susceptible to ket and, slackening of the gold rush 
innocently, the exhibitor may be- | repairs. He invested $2,500 in hav- | at the boxoffice, where there’s noth- 
come an infringer. The fact, even | ing it rewritten and it has sold 11,000 ing against any producer's bringing 
if proven, that the infringement was | copies, considered very good for a in a chunk of top entertainment on 
unwitting or innocent would be no’! first novel, what used to be a high-B budget. 





bing two sticks together. Sonny has 
some ideas about this that would 
probably be practical if he could get 
them out but, he can’t get a word in 
edgewise. 


They arrive in the woods. Bench- 


ley says he is hungry enough to eat | 


and it is time to start a 
rubbing two sticks together 
a delicious pan of* bacon. 
Sonny, he carefull’ 


raw meat 
fire by 
and fry 
Lecturing 


chooses his two sticks, detailing that | 


they must be of certain dimensions, 
shapes, and dryness. He starts rub- 
bing the sticks together. He says 
there is an exact technique to this, 
and if not done precisely right, the 
rubber faces only failure. 

He rubs and rubs, but~no fire. 
Benchley says that some pedple can 
rub two sticks together all day and 
still not get fire. “I'm not one of 
them,” he states, dripping with per- 


spiration and getting in pretty ter- | 
without | 


rible shape as~he_ rubs 
effect.@ “Or am I?” 


Finally he is licked in fact, though 


not in spirit. “These sticks just | 
won't cooperate,” he tells Sonny. 
“Some people are that way. Well, I 


said I was hungry enough to eat raw 
meat, so here goes.” 

He starts to eat the bacon, raw. 
While he is doing this, Sonny takes 
up the two sticks, gives them a few 
quick casual rubs and instantly they 
burst into a fine flame. 

“You see” Benchley tells him tri- 
tumphantly. “That’s the way to do 

if” 





Hot Dog Roast | 
Benchley is illustrating the meth- 
_ od of building a fire on the beach for 
a hotdog roast. There is a very def- 
inite technique for this, too, differ- 
ing from other kinds of fires in many 
The hotdog fire is not at 
all the same, for instance, as the 
hamburger fire. You couldn't prop- 
erly cook hotdogs over a hamburger 


! ‘fire, and it follows, naturally, that 
‘stars Gloria Gormand, one of the | 


you couldn’t cook burgers over 
If you * you would 
think you were eating hamburgers 


instead of hotdogs, and that wouldn't | 


be what you wanted at all. 
Benchley’s hotdog ‘fire doesn’t go 
any too well. It smokes. “The thing 
to do,” he explains, “when the smoke 
blows in your face, is to move to 
' the other side of the fire.” He moves 
to the other side of the fire. The 
smoke immediately blows into his 
face there. He moves to the other 
side. The smoke blows in great bil- 
lows into his face. He moves once 
more, and now the smoke blowing 
|into his face “is terrific. 
Benchley is next seen squatted be- 
|fore his hotdog fire clad in a gas- 
|mask and operating a machinegun, 
| firing it in great bursts at the fire. 
|| That Home-and-Hearth Routine | 


for Benchley to light the coal fur- 
nace in his basement. He always 
enjoys .doing this, because if there 
is one kind of fire he dges know 
how to build, it is this common, or 
garden, variety of fire in the furnace. 
He'll keep Mrs. Benchley and Sonny 
good and warm, 

The first thing to do when build- 
ing this type of fire is to be sure to 
use enough paper to start it. There 
is no mistake greater than not using 
enoug:. paper—and the right Kind 
of paper, which should always be 
that of a newspaper. Democratic 
newspapers usually start better fires 
than Republican mapers, which are 
apt to be aeons As for him- 


self, he recommends The Times, 


which he has always used with very 





nalia, including | 
a couple of| 


As they walk | 
Bench- | 


the matches| 


to.teach him how to build a fire in | 
the woods without matches, by rub- | 


Robert Benchley—Story 


Was Under Consideraton as a Film Short for 
the Author-Humorist Just Before He Died 
By THEODORE PRATT 


Bob Benchley is seen leaving his, 


satisfactory results, that is, if yoy 
understand the paper's policy thor. 


oughly. The combined editions for 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
|are about right. Monday’s edition, 


in his experience, doesn't do 


at all, 
not carrying enough ads, whic! 


bu n 


| particularly well. The Sunday edi. 
|tien, which he now use: just 
about right if you are in good physi- 
cal conditicn to cope with it 
Benchley piles in his pay: vith 
ithe further advice of not using joo 
much kindling at first. He lights a 
|match. The furnace begins to emit 
; smoke at practically every crevice, 
This is very pretty, but not quite 
| what is desired. Benchley can’t un- 
‘derstand it at first, then is jollily 
| amused when he does. “Forgot to 


|}open the damper,” he explains, and 
opens it. 


| ‘Now the fire really gets along. It 
is so hot that Benchley has to take 
off his coat. He opens the furnace 
door expectantly. The paper has all 


only a few 
That 


burned away, leaving 
smouldering sticks of kindling. 


hasn't worked, but Benchley knows 
a way to fix it. 

“Some fires,” he says, “need en- 
|couraging.” Bringing forth a can 
| marked “Gasoline,” he proceeds to 
dump a good quantity of this into 
the furnace on the smouldering 
sticks. He then closes the door and 


| stands back, vastly pleased’ with his 
efforts. 

There is a tremendous. explvs‘on 
|inside. the furnace. The furnace 
| door sails past Benchley’s head, the 
furnace disintegrates and one wall 
of the house disappears, leaving the 


place wide open to the outdoors. 
a e * 


There’s Always the Fireplace | 

“Well,” Benchley philosophizes, 
“if I can’t keep the family warm 
| with the furnace, there is always the 
fireplace.” There is nothing like a 
fireplace. H's so comfy and nice. 
|A lot better than any furance fire, 
after all. 

Being an old hand at starting a 
| fire in the fireplace, he makes his 
| preparations, which are pretty e!ab- 
| Orate. His materials occupy a good 
| part of the livingroom. But even this 
| fire won't cooperate very well. And 
;no family is any family at all unless 
each individual member of it thinks 
|-he can poke at a fire in the fireplace 
better than anyone else. 


and the fire does pretty well, but 
not well enough in Sonny’s idea of 
the thing. ‘Sonny monkeys with it, 
then Benchley, who puts it out, 
Then Mrs. Benchley gets it going 
again. 

Benchley says it isn’t a bad fire 
they have built, but it isn't big 
enough. A fireplace fire should be 
a roaring fire, and this one doesn't 
roar. Benchley piles on wood until 
it roars. Leo, a lion, is seen in the 
flames, roaring. Benchley piles on 
more wood until the whole fireplace 
jis filled and the fire begins spilling 
out on the floor. “Now,” Bench!ley 
says, “we're getting something. Not 
quite good enough yet, though,” he 
say- critically. He puts on still more 
wood. The paint on the wall op- 
| posite the fireplace is seen to start 
| to blister. 

The next observed of Benchley 
| and his family is that they are stang 
ing out on the lawn amidst tTurni- 
ture that has been rescued from 
their blazing house. The fire depart- 
ment is on hand in full force, but it 
|is evident that they can’t cope with 
'a real Benchley fire. Benchley 
beams at his fire and says happily. 
| “I guess that fire will keep us warm 
for a long time to come.” 

(Copyright, Theodore Pratt) 


MPA’s Ist 2 Educ. Pix 


Motion Picture Assn., furthering its 
newly-established public relations 
campaign for the film indusiry, has 
released the first two of a series of 
non-profit shorts for 16m distribu- 
‘tion to church groups throughout 
the country. 

First two, both produced by RKO- 
Pathe with cooperation of MPA of- 
| ficials, are “The Nuremberg Trials, 
|the Churches and International Jus- 
tice” and “The People in the Atomic 
| Age.” Production was financed by 4 
| gift from Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Jewett 
lof Spokane, Wash. Project was 
istarted seven years ago but inter- 
rupted by the war. All pix in the 
series are to be non-sectarian ip na- 
| ture, ; 














Mrs. Benchley takes a crack at it, . 
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The picture that took 








two dramatic years 
to film...in Shanghai 


Cairo, Havana and 








the far corners 


of the world... 
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DICK POWELL - SIGNE HASSO 
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I e with LUDWIG DONATH » VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF + EDGAR BARRIER 


and introducing the Chinese actress MAYLIA 
Story and screenplay by Jay Richard Kennedy + Directed by ROBERT STEVENSON 


a SIDNEY BUCHMAN Production « Associate Producer JAY RICHARD KENNEDY 
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DEPARTMENT AND ITS BUREAUS OF NARCOTICS, CUSTOMS AND COAST GUARD, 
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~ The Greatest Problem in Showbusiness 


oe —And Its 


Solution 





By JACOB WILK 


(Eastern Production Head, Warner Bros.) 


The year ahead bids fair to be so highly important to all 
branches of the amusement field that it may hold in the 
hollow of its hidden hand the answer to whether or not the 
trend will be up or down for the next decade. The immedi- 
ate effects of the war will disappear during the year to 
come; the vexed questions of international politics will 
probably give some indication as to the course they'll take; 
the national economic situation will either hold its lines or 
nosedive toward a depression; there'll be a presidential elec- 
tion: and, in all, 1948 will probably be the turning point, for 


better or for worse, not only for the show business itself, 
but for the world at large. You've heard about atomic 


energy! 

Under the circumstances, there seemed to be only one 
thing to do. Any conscientious commentator would have to 
gird up his loins and tackle something big—the greatest 
problem facing all of us, for instance. So I figured I'd write 
about that. 

It seemed pretty clear that Variety's parishioners should 
be given a dissertation upon the current fear of a national 
depression, and the effect such a depression would have 
upon the various show business fields. That sounded like a 
pleasantly Brim subject with which to slaughter any holiday 
joy that might possibly be around; and of course it would 
show off its author as a serious and thoughtful fellow who is 
unable, because of the depth of his character, to sare in the 
myopic merrymaking of ordinary mortals, 

But a hitch appeared right away. Various authorities are 
claiming, with all the intensity of a bevy of chromeplated 
Cassendras, that the depression is inevitable; and, according 
to certain lugubrious reports in the public prints, a number 
of large corporations are already beginning to stash away 
current profits in preparation for the drab days to come— 
and are thus, according to one school of thought, helping to 
bring about the very depression whose effects they are seek- 
ing to avoid. But, on the other hand, an equally large 
number of authorities claim that there isn’t going to be a 
depression at all—or, if there is, that it is still three or four 
or five years away. 

If I wrote about the effects of a coming depression, and 
then national events were nasty enough to double-cross. me 
and make everybody happy and rich and undepressed, I'd 
look pretty silly. So the notes on the depression were 
torn up. 


| Keep Away From World Events 


Perhaps, after all, it would be better to keep away from 
world events; perhaps a strictly show business story would 
be best. In all ef the amusement fields the one ever-present 
and ever-pressing problem is the development of new talent 
—and it's a problem that none of the show business fields 
has ewer menaged to answer with complete success, That 
there is new talent, and plenty of it, in the United States is 
beyond question; that most of it is allowed to go to seed and 
waste its sweetness on the desert air is equally true. Surely 
there must be “Some way of finding talented youngsters and 
giving them the breaks—or, at very least, the hearings—that 
they deserve. A plea to all key executives in the industry 
to open their doors to the tyros might have some beneficial 
effects. 

But, unfortunately, I'd touched on that subject at some 
length in an Anniversary issue a year er two ago; and «> 
repeat it now seemed inadvisable. I might be thought to be 
hipped on the subject} and anyone in the show business 
who's thought to be hipped on any subject at all, no matter 
how good, is immediately considered a candidate for Matte- 
wan. And anyhow, the last time I touched on new talent it 
took my secretary three months to dig me out from under the 
pile of letters I received from unsung authors, undiscovered 
actors, neglected playwrights, unappreciated’ singers and 
jobless harmonica players. I'd better not try it again. 

Then came a brilliant idea—the admissions tax. Certainly 
everyone in the show business realizes that the 20% levy 
is a strangling thing, helping to choke the life out of many 
amusement projects; and certainly it could be shown that 
the revenue derived from it is so small a drop in the Gov- 
ernmental budget bucket that it would hardly be missed. 
Some wonderful arguments along cultural lines were pos- 
sible too; other countries have admitted that entertainment 
is so necessary a part of their life that they have given 
subsidies to see that their citizens get it; while here, in the 
United States, it is taxed to the strangling point. 

Everyone in the business would agree with the argu- 
ments—but then came the chilling, thought that everyone in 
the business had used the same arguments himself. There 
was no point in doing an article that all the readers had 
written mentally before me. And as a clincher came a news 
story in Variety that there was no possible chance of low- 
ering the admissions tax this year anyhow. 

















1 There’s Always Censorship | 





Then came the question of censorship. Anybody with a 
Roget's thesaurus and a complete lack of reticence can make 
a name for himself as an Enlightened Liberal by attacking 
the bluenoses in various American strong-holds of morality. 
The threat of censorship is constant, starting with the show 








.An Assist to Nature 


Hollywood. 

Here’s a little human interest story that concerns 
Louise Fazenda (Mrs. Hal Wallis). 

Years ago when she was making money and monkey 
business at the Mack Sennett Studio, Louise lived ina 
tiny Hollywood bungalow beside an unsightly vacant 
lot, full of stink weeds and other cantankerous Cali- 
fornia growth. ' 

Somebody sent her (I presume her Congressman, who 
wanted to be reelected) a lot of flowerseed. In the dark 
of the moon, after an April shower, she scattered all the 
seed over the lot, and heaven be praised they took root, 
and the lot flowered like the Green Bay Tree. : 

Louise delighted in walking her friends past the flowers, 
and saying, “Isn’t it wonderful what nature willdo. Thai 
lot used to besthe ugliest spot in the world.” And no 
body ever knew that it was Louise herself who he 
created the beauty. —Hedda Hoppe 


business on so-cailed morals grounds, but extending by im- 
plication to political activities and all walks of life. 


But that’s always seemed to me a terribly easy way of. 


making a reputation for yourself among the determined in- 
tellectuals. After all, you attack the censors because they 
try to impose their own views on other people; but invari- 
ably, in attacking them, you try to impose your own views 
on them. It doesn’t quite make sense. To attack them 
cogently, you must attack their specific actions, not their 
right to hold their own theories and opinions. 

The increasing’ demands of show business unions are, of 
course, always good for a,solid article—so I considered that 
one next. You don’t have to be told again how unions have 
increased their demands concerning both pay and working 
conditions to such an extent that they have all but killed 
their own golden goose. But just that was the weakness of 
the story—the fact that you don’t have to be told again. Be- 
sides, the Taft-Hartley law, with its still unsettled interpre- 
tation, has the entire union field in a state of flux, and 
there’s no telling at this point just how things are going 
to work out. 

But there’s one problem, I hought with relief, that always 
faces the show business—the problem of the critics. It 
probably afflicts the legit field more acutely than any ether, 
but it’s a sore point in all. Who could possibly object to a 
nice, scathing, virulent, one-sided attack on the august ogres 
of the press—except, of course, the critics themselves? And 
if you kept it to generalities, as most people in the show 
business usually do when they go out on a critic hunt, each 
of the boys would think that you meant all critics but him. 
And so no harm would be done. 


r™ 


—And the Critics! 














But open season on critics hasn’t been declarettthis year 
yet; even in legit, which usually howls about the drama-de- 
stroyers with the pertinacity of a professional mourner, the 
boys have been practically immune from insult so far this 
season. As a matter of fact, most incoming shows have 
been treated with extreme kindness; and, so long as the 
critics are being kind, everybody loves them. There’s no 
point in going out loaded for bear when al] the bears in the 
neighborhood are acting like lovelorn rabbits. 

The coming of television, of course, will present a prob- 
lem. But television seems to have been a-comin’ almost as 
long as Old Black Joe, and there’s no particular indication 
that it hears those angel’s voices even now. As a matter of 
fact, absence of good, solid advertising angels seems to be 
its chief trouble. 

The dearth of competent new playwrights is also a prob- 
lem—though it affects only legit directly, and films in a 
secondary sense. The dearth is primarily caused by the 
diminishing chances of getting a play produced on Broad- 
way. And there’s also the fact that almost all our young- 
sters were so basically and deeply affected by the all en- 
veloping catastrophe of war that they have as yet been 
pretty much unable to write of anything else—while, at the 
same time, they have been naturally unable to achieve the 
perspective, necessary before they can turn their own ex- 
periences and emotions into effective drama. But already 
hopeful numbers of young playwrights have begun once 
more to create promising and in sOme cases more than 
promising plays. There are enough of them to give rise to a 
suspicion that the dearth of new playwrights lies less in 
actual fact than in the minds of pusillanimous managers. 
| ; —Or Petrillo! | 

The AFM’s scheduled ban on recordings is a major prob- 
lem; but at present writing there are rumblings and grum- 
blings beneath the union throne that sound to unaccustomed 
ears a little like an earthquake. And there’s no telling, at 
this point, just what the situation will be by the time the 
Anniversary Issue gets itself on the newsstands. 

The British film tax is certainly another major problem; 
but there are rumblings and grumblings coming from that 
general direction too. And a prophet ‘who seeks: honor even 
in his own country would probably prove himself a smart 
cookie by carefully eschewing both the record ban and the 
British tax as subjects for a journalistic jeremiad. 

Certainly the need for new legit theatres poses a major 
problem—at least for legit. But, for the first time in well 
over a decade, there are scraps and fragments of talk con- 
cerning the possibility that a couple of new legit houses 
may be built in the next few years. And, if the present 
legit season continues its meandering course, lack of thea- 
tres won’t be a problem at all. 

The jurisdictional strike in Hollywood has been a problem 
for a long while now; but, as in the case of the union pic- 
ture in general, ‘any discussion of it must wait until the 
Taft-Hartiey law and its ramifications get themselves en- 
forced, repealed, interpreted or translated into the Scandi- 
navian. 

A lot of long-suffering listeners feel that a major problem 
is finding something to replace radio soap operas. It would 
be a very pleasant problem to discuss—if it weren’t for a 
hunch that anything that might be found to replace the 
soap operas would probably turn out to be even worse than 
the soap operas themseives. 

The extremely truncated list of forthcoming legit produc- 
tions is another problem; but there seems to be nothing at 
qll that can be done about that, short of developing a crop 
of angels who rush in where fools fear to tread. 

A bit desperate by this time, I thought of the problem of 
the vanishing American voice, being ruined by. the electrical 
ministrations of the microphone, which make it entirely un- 
neeessary for a so-called singer to bother developing a real 
voice at all. It would be nice to reminisce about Caruso 
and Scotti and Melba and Gadski and Ruffo &nd all the 
rest—an occupation which not. only brings back ancient de- 
lights but also sets you up as an extremely cultured person 
indeed among the lowbrows of the newer generation. But, 
somehow, a suspicion insisted on arising that maybe this 
wasn't the greatest problem facing the show business after 
all. 

So there seemed to be nothing to write about—and then, 
with cataclysmic revelation, came the_ realization that the 
answer had been riding along with me all the way. It 
was simple. ‘ 

. Obviously, the greatest problem in all of the show busi- 
ness is writing an article for Variety’s Anniversary Number. 

And the solution to the problem should be equally ob- 
vious if you’ve managed to read this far. 
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“CRISIS 18 THE BACKBONE" 











By MAURICE BERGMAN 





Ours is a business of crises. 

In fact, crisis is the backbone of our industry. 

If you look over Variety’s files for the past 42 years, you 
will see that the history of show business is one beautify) 
crisis after another. 

I guess that’s why we are different 
and maybe a little more interesting 
than the chain-store business. 

Our adrenalin glands are more stimu. 
lated because we never know how good 
we are until the picture opens. 

Yet, I bet there are fewer nervous 
breakdowns in the film business thay 
any other. 

We are better conditioned to hysteria, 
We worry a lot, but our systems are 
attuned to worry. It’s like other people 
being susceptible to the common cold. 

Our occupational disease is the stom- 
ach ulcer. If we escape the actuality of the iilcer, we always 
are reconciled to itg imminence. 

That’s why so many of us are hypochondriacs. Living in a 
two-dimensional world of profitable shadows that talk and 
make noises, we suddenly go into shock when we get ex- 
posed to the third-dimensional world. 

If a world economic crisis lurks around the corner, we 
continue our abstract but imaginative skirting around it, 
finding solace in the dream world we build to harmoniously 
fit in with the dreams of our customers (God bless them). 

It isn’t that we like such crises. Existing as we do on the 
people’s hopes and making films evocative of these hopes, 
we just can’t let a crisis affect our creative efforts. We have 
to function in our own atmosphere of crises. Betting $400,- 
000,000 or so a year that the pictures will please, is what 
might be termed a crisis ab initio. 

So, when we went into this wonderful business, we accepted 
the crisis and became conditioned to it. 

When someone says, “Bergman, you look worried!”, I al- 
ways answer by saying, “No wonder. I worry all the time.” 

But my worries are well channelled and'logital and never 
get out of hand. Lacking blueprints, our minds (who's that 
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-heckler?) are flexible to the degree that we necessarily have 


a new intellectual wardrobe every week. «am 

They say we lack consistency. Of course we do. 

They say we run in cycles. Why not? So do our customers. 

We never knew today whether the customers want to 
laugh or cry next week. That’s why we have to gamble on 
all types of stories and all types of personalities, That’s why, 
also, we are kibitzers. 

Being in an. environment of. guessing, this proclivity be- 
comes an.- institution. We are smart when we listen to the 
other guy’s guessing as well as our own. 

Being in an environment of inevitable gambling, we par- 
ticipate in surveys which prove our hunches are generally 
correct. We like to see our gambling instincts confirmedgby 
research and statistics. 

If we have been extravagant at times, we also show an 
incredible talent for economy when the pressure is on us. 
Ta fact our business is a beautiful paradox. Stars who live 
ixe millionaires very seldom attain a million! (Remember 
the. taxes? ) 

Pictures that cost g half million sometimes earn more profit 
than those that cost several million, 

So more and more we recognize there are no formulae. 
Convictions become a depressant in our business. 

People in other industries think we are slightly balmy. We 
think they are quite dull. I presume we would be better off 
if, by some alchemy, we could assay their,substance and 
merge it with our kinetics. 


| 42 Years Ago | 


Forty-two years ago, we hardly existed. We ,had no for- 
eign markets to worry about. Neither did we have much of 
a business to worry about. 

Forty-two years ago there was no television to worry about. 
Maybe that miraculous paraphernalia will be our next major 
worry. I never was able to look around corners, but my guess 
is that television will not create a crisis. It will probably 
solve one. It will mean a revolution in exhibition as well as 
production. In any event, it will whet the public’s appetite 
to more entertainment. 

Think how we will utilize television for advertising pur- 
poses, Ours will be the only commodity that can be repre- 
sented completely in* video. Imagine what can be done with 
a good trailer on television. - 

That's a job for every branch of the business. Let's not 
assume that people have to go to movies. Rather, let's assume 
that we should make them want to go. This involves more 
than good pictures. It demands better advertising and better 
exhibition. 

Everybody has a few cardinal points up his sleeve. May I 
expose mine, please? 

First, second and third add up to the same point: Let’s be 
as entertaining as the budget permits. 

Entertainment should not be confined to the screen. Let's 
try to make our theatres entertaining by dressing them up 
to suit the occasion, 

Let's get out of the real estate business and get back into 
show business. 

Let's try to make our advertising as entertaining as the 
pictures, 

And finally ... let’s make ourselves a little more enter- 
taining by resolving not to talk about the crises. 

LET'S REMEMBER THAT CRISIS IS THE BACKBONE 
OF OUR BUSINESS!! 


’ 

















. * 
Emily Post Cuitry 
Holiywood. 
When Sascha Guitry was a boy—which is even before 
VARIETY was a gleam in Sime’s eye—good manners had a 
mzrvelous importance. Lucien and his son, Sascha, en- 
countered a blind beggar on a Paris street. The little 
fellow toddled qver to the sightless mendicant and 
dropped a sou or so in the tin can. 
“Why didn't you tip your hat to him,” demanded old 
Guitry. 
“Tip my hat to the beggar?” asked Guitry fils. 
“Most certainly.” 
“But he was blind.” 
“That doesn’t matter,” answered the unanswerable 
Lucien—“He might have been a fake.” 
—Orson Welles 
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“IMAGINATIVE 
MURDER STORY... § 
LUKAS EXCELLENT!” | 


—Showmen’s Trade Review | 
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‘A TALE OF TWO CITIES | 


By PAUL GERARD SMITH 

















Hollywood. 
I’m sure C. Randolph Dickens will forgive me for copping 
his title. My cities are closer to home, anyhow. 


Perhaps I should say three cities—or maybe four— because 
the subject leaps from Omaha, to Chicago, to New York, and 


Hollywood. But the first two don’t 
matter so much; they were just vesti- 
bules. In fact, I can dispose of them in 
a sentence: I was born in Omaha and, 
at an early age, moved to Chicago. 

I think if I had been born with the 
feathers of a homing pigeon instead of 
just plain skin I would have flown right 
from the cradle to Broadway. Ever 
since I could read, write or talk it 
seemed to be the place I wanted to be 
most. I’ve been a lot of places on both 
sides of both oceans, and I’ve always 
felt more comfortable on the Big stem 
than I ever did on Michigan Boulevard, 
Boul Mich, the Ginza, the Escolta, Unter Den Linden or the 
Strand—and that includes Vine & Hollywood. 

I've always believed you can’t want anything hard enough 
and not get it. I wanted to get to Broadway and I got there. 
And New York became the First of my Two Cities. This is 
the New York I found right after Bill the Kaiser had been 
eliminated. 


Where “Finian’s Rainbow” now plays, some few doors 
down from Dinty Moore’s there used to be a brownstone 
building. In the basement was a very tired Italian man 
named Baroni. Baroni sold spaghetti—mainly to me—for I 
managed somehow to snag the top floor for what we jocosely 
called a studio. I guess I was a little scared of the crowds 
and the glare—TI still am—for I spent most of my waking 
hours and all of my sleeping hours in a hall bedroom of 
that three-flight-walk-up. Days I was batting out “vaude- 
ville acts” pausing only to accept the platter of spaghetti 
Baroni sent up. Nights I'd look ‘out the window and watch 
the glare of the lights ebbing and flowing above the old 
NVA Club, and wonder if I'd ever be able to walk down that 
street and be part of it. 


Baroni sadly sold out to a guy named John Perona. Perona 
fed a man named Firpo a lot of steaks one night, and imme- 
diately leapt into fame. I wrote vaudeville acts, and for some 
silly reason the folks went for them. One led to two—two 
to tour — and before long there were over a hundred play- 
ing in vaudeville houses all over the country. Vaudeville— 
it was a great thing, that vaudeville; a strange race of people 
who learned fun and the art of acting by travelling from 
coast to coast and whetting their talents on the audiences 
that varied not only with each town but with each show. 
They learned their business from the ground up; and by and 
by played the Palace and then graduated to Ziggy, the Shu- 
berts, Erlanger, Dillingham and went on to become recog- 
nized as people who were experts in their craft. They are 
a dying race—there is a sprinkling of them still holding forth 
in films and on the radio—but when the old man with the 
scythe catches up to them God knows where their shoe- 
filling is going to come from. 


| The Second of the ‘2 Cities’ | 


HOLLYWOOD —that's the other of my Two Cities. There 
are only Two Cities for those of us engaged in the entertain- 
ment business—Hollywood and New York. 

So I turned my back on the old gal I had worshipped from 
the time I was able to crawl, to see what this new hot patootie 
had to offer. Broadway had been more than good to me—it 
had repaid my worship and my confidence in it a thousand- 
fold. And in payment I turned my back on her. Well, Ulysses 
was guilty of the same sin—the sirens sang and he listened. 

And this was the Hollywood I found: the first impression 
was, the same as any newcomer from the east gets—Yucca 
trees climbing the sandy hills like rheumatic ghosts as the 
train went by in the evening. Pasadena and roses at Christ- 
mas. Hollywood end Buster Keaton’s studio. Ii was glamor- 
cus outside as a deserted livery stable—but inside it was Fun. 
This was in the silent days before Fun had given way to 
Glamour, Glitter and Big Business. Making pictures was a 
rollicking, swashbuckling calling before sound and efficiency 
and international trade took over, especially on the comedy 
lets. We went frém Keaton to Lloyd and back to Keaton 
again —and life was full—and so were we—and people 
laughed at the pictures we made, and everybody was happy 
about the whole thing. Nothing was serious. There were no 
office hours. And the greatest thing — was California — no 
snow —no overcoat wheather to speak of. And inasmuch as 
we had a tribe of growing Smiths to feed and drag up, we 
were grateful for the outdoors instead of the open spaces. 

Once or twice I had a sneak back to see how old Broadway 
was doing. Hadn’t changed any too much — Prohibition still 
on. The little sallow-faced man came in by the window with 
the black bag of recently cooked gin and freshly blended 
shellac he called Bourbon. Speakeasies, with thejr guilty 
cameraderie, every few doors. Friars Club still raising 
whoopee in the beautiful Monastery. A few faces missing — 
but the old heartbeat that made Broadway tick was still 
there. People still “helloed” you as you passed by — they 
were glad to see you. They stole you- blind the next minute, 
but they stole in such a friendly way it was rather nice and 
forgiveable. A couple of musical comedies and back to 
Holly wood. 


Sound had come in. The microphone was a deathly secret. 
Nobody must know how this uncanny miracle came to pass— 
if you mentioned microphone you started packing instanter. 
All was hush-hush—except the Saturday Evening Post and 
Collier’s carried stories about the new Art Form in practi- 
cally every issue. Movietone City came into being — out 
where there was nothing but hills—and a little “snow set” 
which everybody used—and Tom Mix’s stables. Winnie 
Sheehan was the head guy. Fox Movietone was the Big Shot. 
About this time two things occurred — the importation of 
genius and throatcutting. 


You never knew who you were working for. Executives 
kept their hats on at all times, not knowing when the guillo- 
tine would fall. It was a gabby, noisy madhouse. Great 
warehouses were erected to actors and machinery. And 
there was a lot of new machinery: things to juggle micro- 
phones, things to silence outside noises. We had a freight 
car with a wide window that hung from the roof, and travel- 
led around like a drunk engine in a railroad switchyard. This 
held the camera—a camera that a husky guy used to carry 
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up to the top of a hill—but now it musn’t be heard grinding 
off its momentous product. Lots of things happened—and 
new stars came up—mostly recruited from the stage of 
Broadway, because they knew how to utter words. They 
didn’t know the pantomime end so well, but then that’s what 
directors were for. And little by little I would see old vaude- 
ville comrades show up—click—build houses and gradually 
lose every bit of the art their years of travelling about had 
given them. Not only that—they acquired another commodity. 





Started to Believe Their Pressagents | 





Their rsmes appeared bigger and oftener than they had ever 
seen them—and they began to suspect they were as good as 
their billing. And coupled with it was the other Hollywood 
ailment—which is almost epidemic in its progortions—Fear. 
Fear that maybe they are not what they are sold as—fear 
they may be caught up to—fear they may have to slip back 
to the notch they previously occupied—and that would be 
worse than death itself. There was a slogan prevalent out 
there some years back: “This is a great way to make dough— 
I hope nothing ever happens to it. It resulted in a widespread 
panic any time any little thing seemed to threaten the sta- 
bility of the celluloid castle. 

It's a great city. Pictures are a great institution. But who 
—you finish the quip. But Hollywood was good to me and 
mine. It fed them, clothed them and sent them to school. 
The watching of its growth, the interesting ramifications and 
convulsions it went through—the Great Names that I have 
seen come and go—the experience I've had—nothing could 
replace that. So, having accomplished one main purpose, the 
bringing up of a family in a nice ordinary way, we find our- 
selves back with the old girl—Broadway. 

For a number of impatient years we have anticipated the 
reunion. Various friends have come back to Hollywood after 
a visit with her and warned us*she isn’t the same. But she 
is. Broadway doesn’t change—Broadway isn't a street—it’s 
a feeling. The people have changed—the ideas have changed, 
some for the better, some for the worse as they have every- 
where in the world. But that something that is pressed into 
‘the pavement of Broadway—that something that sets the 
very name to music—that spirit of fun and laughter and 
creation that I knew I'd meet when I first came here hasn’t 
changed. It’s just been buried under an avalanche of “im- 
provement and progress.” Bodily it has changed—but its 
soul goes marching on. And one fine day it will recreate 
itself like the fabled Phoenix, and again spread its wings. 
Things that change are changeable. Anything can happen, 
as long as there’s life in the old girl. 


Water for the Elephant 


By HOWARD DIETZ 


You will forgive this copy if it limps a little. I can ex- 
plain everything. In order to get an angle on a piece for the 
Anniversary issue, I thought it might be a good idea to look 
up last year’s edition. In picking it up I broke my arm, so I 
had to type this with my left hand. 
Have you ever tried to tvpewrite with 
one hand—it gives you a sort of archy 
the cockroach feeling. Still a lot of 
people are pretty darn good with one 
hand. There is a caddie out in Holly- 
wood who can shoot in the low seven- 
ties and he has no left arm. I watched 
him slap a three-iron shot about 230 
yards and when it hooked a little he 
opined that he’d put too much right 
hand into the shot. 

Naturally it took me a pretty long 
time to get started on the piece. It got 
delayed and delayed and one night I 
had a nightmare. Variety had forgotten tq, get out an Anni- 

versary Number and the whole advertising staff was fired 
for the omission. As several of these gentlemen are friends 
of mine I woke up shaking. Then I realized that nothing of 
the kind was going to happen and all was normal again. 

Those Anniversary Numbers are important, especially for 
their weight. It restores your confidence in the solidity of 
_ Show business. 


And a boost to confidence is welcome after the year we've 
been through. There have been so many times when we 
didn’t know how to cope with the engulfment of the situa- 
tion. The other day a fellow asked me what company I 
was working for and I testily said that it was my constitu- 
tional right not to answer that question. But then, on the 
advice of my attorney I recanted and said, “Despite my con- 
stitutional right I will tell you flatly that I am a vice- 
president of M-G-M.” He appreciated my candor but then 
waxed impertinent, and asked, “Just what does. a Vice- 
President do?” The gallery was tense waiting for my answer. 
But again I resorted to the constitution. 


So it goes. Hollywood as never before has been starred 
as the nation’s whipping-boy. It’s been like a Coney Island 
concession where everybody steps up and takes a crack at 
it. The Hearst papers came out with the big angle, but no- 
body got toa alarmed. The feeling seems to be that the 
policy might ‘switch suddenly at any moment without ex- 
planation like that Edgar Wallace yarn. Try and stop me if 
you've heard this one, : 


| Saga of Edgar Wallace | 


Edgar Wallace had written the first 20 installments for the 
London Daily Mail and then went off on a holiday. The 
paper ran the chapters and was getting to the deadline for 
the 21st. Wallace was needed. It seems he had left the hero 
at the bottom of a 40-foot deep slimy well with snakes crawl- 
ing up and down the sides and no place for a purchase. What 
was to be dope? They tried every mystery story writer in 
England but ne of them could write a way out of the 
dilemma. On the last day Wallace returned and casually 
took his seat at the typewriter. The Daily Mail staff crowded 
around to see how he'd solve the problem. He wrote “Chap- 
ter 21. Once out of the well...” 


So I, along with a few others, refuse to get too alarmed 
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“by the developments. When the going gets tough the chal- 


lenge gets tougher and there is nothing wrong with the in- 
dustry that a good drink can’t cure. After all it wasn’t every- 
body who has been taking the potshots—only everybody who 
makes a habit of being vocal. About 140 million people didn’t 
accuse Hollywood of vulgarity, immorality and Communism. 
They just went on going to the movies. 

Maybe that is more important than the assorted goings- 
on which reached a new peak: in 1947, 


The Motion Picture Industry 
Looks at the Future 


By CHARLES SCHLAIFER 


In the past the motion picture industry has had an ip. 
feriority complex and has glamorously covered it with a 
supposed superiority complex. But we must have no com. 
plexes, We must be well adjusted people in a well inte. 
grated industry. We have outgrown 
our immaturity, We are an equal in 
the adulthood of society, responsible 
for our deeds as well as our misdeeds, 

The leadership of the motion pic. 
ture industry has alerted itself to the 
need for a sustained, constructive pub- 
lic relations campaign designed to tej] 
its audience—the public—the true story 
of its achievements and its contribu- 
tions to America as well as to the rest 
of the world. 

Strange as it may seem, the film in- 
dustry is beginning to admit that in. 
stead of being the capital of ballyhoo 
it is the most poorly publicized industry on the face of the 
earth. Yet it possesses the best publicity mechanism of any 
in the world. 


But highly geared machinery is in operation in the hands 
of intelligent film leaders working in association with the 
Johnston office. All of us know we must devise, develop 
and promote new activities and projects which will enhance 
the standing of the film business with the public. We know, 
too, that of chief importance is the blending of a vigorous 
public relations campaign on the part of each and every 
element in the industry whether production, distribution or 
exhibition. 


The industry’s leaders recognize that to have good public 
relations it is first necessary to haye a courageous, forward- 
looking attitude within the industry toward it. 

It has been a cinch for people to be critical of the industry 
and to claim it has no real public relations policy. But these 
people have not stopped to consider the unique position of 
the picture business. They haven’t given thought to the 
obvious fact that ours is an industry of widely divergent 
ideas, an industry of all types of creative people all work- 
ing in an emotional, tremendously: competitive business. 

The industry’s people, however, have shown time and 
again that when the occasion demands they can blend their 
efforts for a common goal. 

Only one short year ago, for instance, something happened 
which can now be considered a momentous incident in our 
public relations thinking. The State of New York passed a 
bill which would have imposed a strong censorship on all 
our advertising. 


The then Public Information Committee, predecessor to 
the present Advertising and Publicity Directors’ Committee, 
learned of it at the 11th hour. By fast footwork we man- 
aged to deflect the bill just before the Governor of New 
York signed it. The bill had already been placed on his 
desk. The New York State press, when we told it of this 
near calamity, joined us in blasting the bill editorially. No 
member of the Fourth Estate failed to recognize the peril 
to any medium of expression involving any form of*.cen- 
sorship. 

This was the peg upon which we hung our coats and went 
to work. At one moment it had appeared bleak. We shared 
only a forlorn hope of saving sofmething that seemed lost. 
Yet, out of this grew recognition that there was a crying, 
urgent need for an industry public relations campaign. 

The APDC and the Advertising Advisory Council to the 
Motion Picture Association, both of which I am honored to 
serve as chairman, became busily engaged in presenting 
plans for action. 

Meanwhile the Council recommended a program to revita- 
lize the advertising code. It won the quick approval of the 
presidents of the major movie companies, 
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| A Continuing Program | 








From this developed the idea of a continuing public re- 
lations program which we submitted to the Johnston office 
and to the company presidents. We realized that we had 
struck pay dirt as soon as the plan was publicized when 
there materialized an amazingly articulate response from all 
parts of the industry. We bégan to hear a: sentence from 
our public relations program spoken by a film executive on 
the West Coast. Then by an east coast industry leader. 
That grew into paragraphs. And into sections. Important 
leaders were beginning to use parts of the program as a basis 
for ‘what they had to say of the need for stimulated public 
relations. 

Happily, the Motion Picture Association, which was al- 
ways interested in better industry public relations thinking, 
as well as in our program, took further action. The plan 
now is underway. Strides are being made, . 

The need for this has long existed. The publie should 
have known long ago that through the combined efforts, 
skills and talents of the industry’s personnel we have been 
and are doing more to sell the democratic, free-enterprise, 
American way of life than any other industry. We must be 
proud that we are Uncle Sam’s greatest salesmen. And to 
place it bluntly, weymust be great salesmen for ourselvés. 
We must emphasize our achievements and our attainments 
rather than merely our personalities. : 

Whet we do, we do and in the best way we know. None of 
us is perfect. We are not expected to be perfect. We 
should recognize that. 

We should also know the movie industry's public rela- 
tions program means success and freedom in the long view. 
Everyone in the industry should examine the meaning in 
the broadcast as well as in a personal sense because every- 
one in the industry can centribute to make the public re- 
lations program noble. 

Movie people have a high responsibility. Most of us know 
it. We know, too, we have high citizenship standards. And 
this means we have a deep loyalty to Americen principles 
and a tremendous stake in our land. 

When we in the industry are able to prove all this the 
snide appraisals of our industry will come to a dead halt. 
We can offer the proof easily merely by shedding light on 
our record. It is a'‘record of which we can wel] be proud. 

We have shown many times that we can unite ourselves. 
If we have done it before we can do it easily in behalf of 
our public relations thinking, which is a sure sign of 4 
healthy future for the industry, Frankly, we can do no less. 
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My NOT So Favorite Story! 


It was a big night! 

Their Majesties, the King and Queen of England, had 
a message conveyed that they would attend a perform. 
ance while I was playing Prince Danilo in “The Merry 
Widow” in Londen, 

Naturally, I wished to do, and look my best. 

My wife had just left my dressing-room to go up to 
the box, opposite the Royal box, from which she would 
see the performance together with my cousin, Bernard, 
who had come from Copenhagen to visit us. 

I sat waiting for the last call to go on the stage. My 
pants were lying on a chair beside me, ready for me 
to put on at the last moment so they would not be 
creased from sitting around—which is more or less 
customary. 

There was a tense feeling backstage 
was on edge. 

There I was, ready to go on for the big event. But 
at the very last moment I discovered that the presser 
from the wardrobe had sent me the wrong pants! Beau- 
tifully pressed—but the wrong ones! 

I tried to borrow a pair of pants from the gentlemen 
of the chorus, but as I am 6 feet 2 it was impossible to 
get my length. At the last second the only pair of dress 
trousers we could find were those of the comedian— 
who was much shorter and nearly twice my size around 
the middle. 

My dresser took in the extra girth with safety pins. 
That helped a littlke—but there was nothing I could do 
about the length. 

My cue was there. I had to get on the stage. To be 
careful to keep the pants on is not the word. But, of 
course, I had to move and with every movement one 
of the safety pins would pull loose. At the same time 
I tried to do my best not to show that the pants were 
six inches ‘Too short. Nerves made me perspire like a 
miniature Niagara Falls. When were they going to fall? 

My wife with her eagle eyes saw at once from her 
box that something was wrong, and it took her only 
one glance to see—the pants! 

In her bewilderment she looked at my cousin Bernard, 
a studious fellow with rim glasses, but just my height— 
and in tails! 

“Get off your pants!,” she whispered, and before my 
astonished cousin had time to collect himself she had 
drawn him back in the darkness of the box and begun 
to pull his pants off. He thought that my wife had 
gone out of her mind, but she got him back to hig seat, 
from where only the upper part of him could be seen. 

At that moment all the safety pins had popped, but, 
fortunately, it was just when I had my first exit after 
the opening scene. When I came off the stage I found 
my wife waiting there with the pants—and they fitted! 

My cousin Bernard was out for another surprise when 
the curtain went down at the end of the show, and the 
orchestra started playing “God Save The King.” Every- 
body in the theatre stood up except Bernard who had 
to sit down—on the floor, so ncbody could see him! 

—Carl Brisson. 


The Handwriting Is Off the Wall 


By ROBERT GESSNER 
(Professor of Motion Pictures, N. Y. U.) 


and everyone 








The worst thing that can be said about a woman, accord- 
ing to amateur philosophers, is to claim she’s beautiful but 
dumb, That beauty and brains are not incompatible is but 
another manifestation of American innate optimism. Picture 

. actresses have been studying French, 
not as a beauty aid under the kleig 
lights, but to impress dinner guests. On 
the basis of Variety weekly tabs, the 
motion picture audience—which is the 
most patient, turn-the-other-cheek au- 
dience in the world—is weary of wait- 
ing for taste and intelligence to catch 
up with Technicolor. 

The postwar product of the celluloid 
rolling mills has served only to Widen 
as # the breach. The handwriting is off the 
wall. It’s on the ledger books. Costs 
‘rising and revenue falling mean some- 
thing is wrong with the product in any 





Robert Gessner 


language or industry. 


“Where intuition ends there science begins,” is an adage 
that holds good today as much as when Aristotle, over 2,270 
years ago, laid down the laws for drama _ which still influ- 
ence and inspire the plays of 1948. 


ao one but a practicing typist or the female playwright in 
You Can’t Take It With You” would sit down to work out 
a three-act play without considering the laws of dramaturgy. 
Likewise, when a Wall Street gambler or a casting couch 
addict adventures into play production the resultant flop is 
predictable. 

The Motion Picture Industry is the only large-scale free 
enterprise for profit which appears to be operated on the 
Principles of the ouija board. My University Colleagues, 
Wall Street consultants as experts in finance, investments, 
and industry, shake their collective heads sadly. 

The Industry ranks third in the country on the amount of 
money spent in advertising and promotion, although it is 
only 11th in volume of business. The return on the budget 
dollar for production costs is one of the lowest in any indus- 
try. What is wrong, obviously, lies in the quality of the prod- 
uct offered for sale. 

_ During the golden war days you could make moncy screen- 
ing blank celluloid. Today, as producers and exhibitors can 
psa people are shopping for their pix. Saturated with the 
+ yea Story, bored by repetitious triteness, the public, like 
2 overburdened dray-horse straining for the elusive carrot 
tat the fishing pole, seeks entertainment that is truly enter- 
aining, 

we navies fail mainly from a single common ailment—false 
wate character motivation. The world of. make- 
date as concocted in the dream factories is no longer so 

Silly sold. The names and faces of stars are now insufficient. 
—s must have sufficient reality, even as a musical or 
trial ed for an audience to identify itself with the antics or 
tion — Or tribulations of the actors. Audience Identifica- 
. as been the touchstone of every story-telling art form 
Nee Biblical times. 

eee nent success of the best of the British, Italian and 
can b, importations (the worst we won't even mention) 
“eat traced to their fresh and wholly believable character- 

ns. They lack the Hollywood shine of face and cos- 


Independent Producer Ranks 
Swelled Considerably During 1947 





More Than 100 Companies Formed Carrying Budgets Surpassing $400,000,000 
in Production Costs 
By WHITNEY WILLIAMS 


Holly wood. 

With some of the big boys in the indie field running for 
cover in attempt to align themselves with majors while the 
going still is good—as witness Liberty, with its quartet of 
toppers moving in with Paramount, Leo McCarey and his 
Rainbow Productions joining same company, and William 
Cagney Productions: throwing in its lot with Warners—it’s 
a strange commentary that the year just past saw the great- 
est number of new indie production units come into being 
in history of Hollywood. 

More than 100 companies were formed, slated to turn out 
films carrying budgets up to and surpassing the $4,000,000 
mark. Majority, however, were organized to make pictures 
of under $500,000. 


Decision of most major lots to film only “A” product led 
to formation of many of these outfits, which are slated to 
turn out strictly programmer or “B” films. Some, such as 
Frank Seltzer Productions and Belsam Productions, were 
organized after respective deals had been made with 20th- 
Fox to release concerns’ product, to supplement company’s 
big-picture program. Others—and these are greatly in the 
majority—filed articles_of incorporation with no set release 
in sight. 

Number of these units were:started by oldtimers in the 
picture business, while still others were set up by men with 
little previous production experience. Group of stars, too, 
such as Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Robert Montgomery, Burt 
Lancaster, Tony Martin and Dick Haymnes; established their 
own production units, either alone or with others. Anybody 
with a property—or even without any—apparently hit upon 
the idea of going into indie production during 1947, with the 
result that the town now abounds with the greatest aggrega- 
tion of new picture outfits the hamlet has ever seen. 








| One-Pic Deals | 


Many of these new companies already have turned out 
start of their program, and others, of course, haven’t yet got 
away with theirs, but outlook is promising, insofar as actual 
camera turning is concerned. In certain instances, companies 
were formed apparently only for one picture, but these are 
so few that their number is negligible. 

Seltzer finished his first and is soon to start second for 
20th-Fox, while Arpi Productions, teamed by Robert Pres- 
nell, Sr., and John Reinhardt, have completed two for Film 
Classics, with which outfit has four-picture deal. Rampart 
Productions, with William Dozier and Joan Fontaine, too, 
have completed high-cost takeoff film for Universal-Inter- 
national, with others to follow for same distrib outfit. 

Albert S. Rogell and David Hersh formed Gibraltar Pro- 
ductions, and have a United Artists release, following windup 
of their first picture together, made for Eagle Lion release 
under their previous Prudential Productions banner. 

One of most auspicious outfits is Independent Artists, 
headed by Frederick Brisson, Rosalind Russell and Dudley 
Nichols. This company closed deal with RKO for release 
of high-budget productions, first of which is completed. 

Ken Murray and David Siegel got togethér on “Bill and 
Coo,” feature with bird cast exclusively, which was made for 
Republic. 
straightway organized two other companies, David Siegel 
Productions and Triumph Pictures, 

Samuel Bischoff, leaving Columbia to embark upon indie 
production, made a George Raft starrer for United Artists. 
UA obviously was so pleased that it inked five-year d2al 
with producer, for him to deliver as many as 25 pictures to 
it during this period. Bischoff has Raft with him on four 
more pictures, and Dick Powell for two. 








| Players Active as Indies ] 

Players were particularly active in lining up production 
deals. Randolph Scott tied in with Harry Joe Brown for 
Producers-Actors Corp. and made pair during year for Co- 
lumbia, and Franchot Tone associated himselt with S. Sylvan 
Simon in Cornell Pictures, in making two for Columbia re- 
lease. Robert Young’s Cavalier Productions turned out 
singleton, too, for same company, and Gene Autry inked 
deal for release of eight over two-year period with Colum- 
bia, made by his own unit. 

Carl Krueger was another to set up his own company, 
making two during year, with no release yet set, and Con- 
stance Bennett did one for Allied Artists. John Calvert and 
W. Lee Wilder got together to form Falcon Productions, to 
make series of whodunits for Film Classics, Sunset Carson 
started his own western unit and Lee Bonnell organized for 
a single, to be made in spring of 1948. 

Fairbanks and Montgomery have releasing deals with Uni- 
versal-International, latter calling his outfit Neptune Pro- 
ductions, and Tony Martin paired with agent Nat Goldstone 
to form Marston Productions for making of pictures for U-I. 








tume and overhead lighting, but somehow the good ones— 
grade B products are never consciously exported—bear a 
closer resemblance to people and events in life as it is lived. 
The makeup is never faultless, but the very mediocrity of 
the characters conveys a naturalism that is convincing—and 
rewarding ai the boxoffice. 

The curious unreality which standardizes the typical prod 
uct is all the more disturbing when you realize how many 
intelligent and creative people work in the Industry. These 
directors, cameramen, writers, actors and producers-without- 
power are not unmindful of the slow pulse and low-blood 
pressure in the body beautiful. 

If Hollywood has the muscle and talent for a mature 
middle-age, why do the films persist in wearing the under. 
sized clothes of adolescence? After close observation in and 
out of theatres and studios I am convinced the star system 
and the story system are responsible. Characters are un- 
believable because of type casting and type writing. 

Not until some semblance of a scientific approach and 
execution of character and story values is introduced will 
the industry be guided along lines which have proven profit- 
able in the older fields of drama and fiction. Too much is at 
stake to risk millions and reputations on the roulette wheel 
of intuition. 


Siegel became so entranced, apparently, that he. 


Dick Haymes and his manager, Bill Burton, also teamed for 
indie production and probably will distribute through U-L. 

Abbott and Costello have their own unit for one picture 
at Eagle Lion, and Paul Henreid will produce as an indie, 
too. Robert Cummings is in with Philip Yordan and Eugene 
Frenke in United California Productions, for high-expendi- 
ture product, and Ingrid Bergman joined up with Walter 
Wanger and Victor Fleming in Sierra Pictures, for Joan, 
to be released through RKO. Cost of this film will far ex- 
ceed $4,000,000. ; 

Wanger, incidentally, also formed new unit, closing deal 
with Eagle Lion for production of four top-budget films 
annually. He also has contract for one more picture to be 
produced for Universal-International, and his, Joan Bennett's 
and Fritz Lang’s Diana Productions still is active. 
| Joan Leslie, Too | 
Joan Leslie is another player to enter indie setup, with her 
Culver Productions. For tax purposes, and also for income 
increases, Bob Hope, Bing Crosby and Bette Davis entered 
into deals with Paramount, for first two, and Warners, for 
Miss Davis, whereby they would participate in profits of 
certain pictures, which virtually reps an indie outfit for each, 
in addition to their other appearances for companies. 

Still other thesps to form indie units include Burt Lan- 
caster, with his Norma Productions, and Sonja Henie, with 











hers and John Beck’s Westwood Productions. John Garfield 
also has co-producing setup, in association with Bob Roberts, 
for another picture with Enterprise, to follow his “Body and 


Soul,” turned out under same arrangement 

Elliott Nugent, who during past few years has devoted him- 
self to directing for both screen and stage, recently organized 
his Niagara Productions, to produce both pictures and plays. 
Former Columbia producer Clifford Sanford set up Criterion 
Pictures and is dickering four-picture deal with UA. Rouben 
Mamoulian likewise is entering indie production for first 
time,-on his own. 

| F&M’s UA Deal | 

Following years of participation in theatrical biz, Fan- 
chon & Marco closed deal with UA for its Colony Pictures 
to produce five pictures within three-year period. Nat Holt, 
immediately he left producer spot at RKO, entered into 
negotiations with 20th-Fox for a high-budget picture release 
and will start his first for them this year. 

Harry Brandt, the indie theatre owner formed Marathon 
Pictures and already has made his first “Close-up,” for Eagle 
Lion release. Edward Nassour, whose new studio in center 
of Hollywood has been open only a year but has been used 
by indies without loss of a single day, is another who hit 
upon idea of combining other efforts with production. Con- 
sequently, he formed Edward Nassour Productions and closed 
deal with Allied Artists for at least four a year. 

Sons of industry highups make a group of new indie pro- 
ducers who may look forward to prosperity. John Rogers, 
son of Charles R., got off to a good start with “Spirit of West 
Pojnt,” on which he teamed with veteran Harry Joe Brown. 
He is now on his own. 7 

Bud Lesser (Sol Lesser) and Frank Melford organized 
Windsor Pictures and have an Allied Artists release. Jerry 
Briskin (Sam Briskin) and Matthew Rapf (Harry Rapf) set 
up Crestview Productions and already have completed their 
first. Bill Lasky (Jesse L. Lasky) went in with Michel Kraike 
for another unit. Bernard Small (Edward Small) and Ben 
Pivar’s Reliance are making lower-budget films for 20th-Fox. 

Wilshire Pictures Productions was set up by James Doane, 
radio package producer, who is prexy of outfit, and George 
McCall, former Daily Varrmerr mugg, will handle actual pro- 
duction. Project calis for six pictures in first two years. 


| Geiger’s Pie in Italy | 

Rod E: Geiger is another who established his own indie 
setup and will make picture in Rome early this year. Lou 
Bunin, middle of 1947, set up own outfit to do “Alice in 
Wonderland” as a cartoon in Paris, taking over Hollywood 
technicians, and James Cassidy and Polan Banks got together 
on James Cassidy Productions. They have three-picture 
contract with UA. Mary Pickford and Buddy Rogers are in 
for slice of profits. 

Miss Pickford likewise entered into partnership with Les- 
ter Cowan for Artists Alliance, new setup, and formed 
Triangle with Buddy Rogers and Ralph Cohn. 

Veterans forming their own units included Martin Mooney, 
formerly with Columbia on a Film Classics releasing~deal; 
Albert J. Cohen, who closed UA pact for high-budgeters; 
Joe Gershensen, former Universal exee producer, who set 
up Social Guidance Enterprises and has completed his first. 
Herman Millakowsky is another, and so are Irving Cum- 
mings, Columbia release; Ed Finney and Frank Wisbar with 
their Zenith Pictures, with Screen Guild deal; Nat Finston 
and Barney Glazer, Symphony Films, Allied Artists release; 
plus Marshall Grant. Finney also is teamed with Morris 
Landres on Adventure Pictures. 

John Ford and Merian C. Cooper expanded their Argosy 
Productions with a new unit, Arko; and Michael Curtiz Pro- 
ductions came into being. Nunnally Johnson set up Inter- 
John, with U-I release, and for same company Garson and 
Michael Kanin formed Kanin Productions for high-budget 
output. Alfred Hitchcock and Sidney Bernstein’s Trans- 
Atlantic Pictures closed deal with Warners, and will “pro- 
duce on both sides of Atlantic for this company’s release. 

Edward L. Cahn, former Metro shorts director, and Jerry 
Rosenthal set up Box Office Productions; Centennial Pic- 
tures was formed by group, including Oliver Drake, Rex 
Cole and attorney Martin Gang, to picturize Macfadden Pub- 
lication stories; and Stanley Kramer Screen Plays is already 
one up on its production slate, this made for Enterprise, “So 
This Is New York.” Monty Shaff set himself up, too, to 
produce for U-I “Man-Eaters of Kumaon”; agent Arthur 




















Lion; and Herb Kline and Meyer Levin came up with picture 
filmed in Palestine, “My Father's House.” 

Above are only the new outfits and do not include the 
oldtime indies or those who came up during 1946, such as 
Jack Wrather, Comet, Alson, Merit, United States Pictures, 
Lasky-MacEwen, Federal and Story Productions. And the 
list of new indies is growing weekly. 
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Quality Mags 








Studio and home office literary 
heads who, during the past few 
years, have been decrying vocally 
and print-wise the alleged dearth of 
new, fresh and inspiring writing 
talent have only to look to the crea- 
tive pen-men appearing in the ever- 


New Source of Writing 


By BILL ORNSTEIN 


As Untapped 








done to bring that realization to the 
fore where the need is most. 

Many writers have made substan- 
tial sacrifices just to appear in the 
smaller magazines. It is a recog- 
nized fact that many writers appear- 
ing in the limited circulation maga- 





increasing list of literary magazines 


—sometimes called little or quality | 


magazines—for the answer to their 
desperate and unavailing search. 


zines are professors and teachers in 
that field. Some are newspapermen 


land magazine editors. 


Lowry Charles Winberly, profes- 


Some of the outstanding short | sor in English at the University of 
story writers and novelists have | Nebraska, and edit&r of Prairie 
peen born with the sunlight of the | Schooner, published by that univer- 
creative writing journals, Many pre- | sity, had a_= short story “Merry 


fer the prestige of their art and | 
craft than a monetary salutation of 
popular boiler-plate slick consump- 
tion. They will have no truck with 
the editorial behemoths who presti- 
digitate story plots and ideas to 
measure within a calculated and gul- 
lible arena. 
“The reason is simple and swath- 
cut, for these writers know of fact 
that book publishers look toward 
these magazines as future compen- 
diums on which to hang their lau- 
rels, inflated or deflated as the case 
may be, and special editors have | 
been assigned the specific job of | 
contacting these burnishing new | 
writers to add to their rosters. With | 
the possible exception of one | 
company, film story editors, east and | 
west, have resolved into perfect uni- | 
son in shying clear of this creative 
fraternity. 

How the studio and eastern story 
heads can continue to shy away from 
this new writing talent in face of 
the facts is hardly discernible; yet 
the hue and wail continues and ap- 
parently will manifest itself as long 
as boys-that-be look at the picture 
as apathetically as they have in the 
past. 

There are at least 100 sma]l—or 
literary—magazines on the market 
today, most of them sectional and 
without national distribution or cir- 
culation but there are quite a few 
that can be found in literary centers 
in almost any. important city. Some 
of these mawazines preen their fine 
feathers when discussing discoveries 
and two of the greatest of the little 
magazines in that category were Dial 
and Smart Set, both now extinct. 

Probably the outstanding exist- 
ing exponent for developing new 
writers in the smaller group classi- 
fication is Story, William Saroyan 
donned his swaddling clothes in this 
journal when Whit Burnett and 
Martha Foley were jointly running 
it. Burnett took a quick fancy to 
Saroyan’s style and when it became 
impossible to print all of his out- 
pourings (Burnett is on recod that 
Saroyan sent a story a day for 30 
days straight after his first accept- 
ance), that Burnett turned to some 
of his compatriots in the publishing 
field and interested them in using 
the stuff he couldn't. Success flounc- 
ed on Saroyan after that and his 
Playwrighting career was a natural 
outgrowth. 


| “Flicka” Inte Flicker | 


‘Mary O’Hara’s “Flicka” was first 
published in Story. It was her first 
published work, for which she re- 
ceived a handsome $25, like all con- 
tributors to Story. But on the 
Strength of the story published ske 
was asked to build the horse yarn 
into a full length novel. She did and 
later sold the right8 to a film com- 
pany. Then followed “Son of Flicka” 
and “Thunderhead” in novel length 
and also disposed of for a sumptuous 
fee to the same company which took 
& shine to “Flicka.” 
Herbert Clyde Lewis, who sat be- 
Ind an editorial desk at the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune, had his initial story, 
' on Juan Quvilligan,” see daylight 
n Story. Shortly thereafter it was 
SwWooped up by a film outfit and the 
Test is history. Only recently “The 
Immortal Bachelor” by Whit Burnett 
and John Penn. (pen, name for a 
Prominent Coast »rriter) was sold 
- the films. It appeared in Story 
N 1942, meaning of course, that even 
after five years a film company 
ane the incident in Robert Burns’ 
ife interesting enough to purchase. 
In essence, however, the stories 
and sales cited are exceptions to the 
ViS-a-vis of Hollywood and New 
ee Story editors. There is little 
aoe that the writing appearing be- 
ne the covers of these literary 
Ournals is of the finest yet for 
Some unexplainec reason nothing is 











Christmas, Prof.” in the summer is- 
sue of Western Review. 





| Fourth Estaters ‘ | 
So much for the pedagogical lumi- 
naries. Here are some newspaper- 
men and magazine editors worth 
noting for their creative efforts. 








Frank Brookhouser, columnist on 
the Philadelphia Enquirer, currently 
is represented in New Mexico 
Quarterly and has several other 
literary publications. To date he has 
had more than 100 stories in maga- 
zines like Decade. William Zuker- 
man, former London correspondent 
and currently New York newspaper- 
man; Eudora Welty, formerly of the 
N. Y. Times et al; Charles Angoff, 
fiction editor for American Mercury; 
Alfred Kreymborg, one of the foun- 
ders of Broom and American Cara- 
van, which published literary miscel- 
lany, was heard from recently in 
Story. 

Burnett, publisher and editor of 
Story, has had quite a few stories 
published. He has taught at Colum- 
bia U. and has pieced together quite 
a few anthologies, his best probably 
being known as “This Is My Best.” 


He is now working on another 
anthology, 
Martha Foley, former associate 


editor of Story, téaches at Columbia 
and writes stories, too. Several years 
ago she succeeded the late Edward 
J. O’Brien as editor of Best Ameri- 
can Short Stories, published an- 
nually by Houghton-Mifflin. 
Among other writers who will 
bear watching, particularly among 
literary heads interested in new 
talent, are: 

Best evidence of superior writing 
in the short story field is apparent 
in the annual Prize Stories in mem- 
ory of O. Henry, edited by Herschel 
Brickell, and Martha Foley’s handi- 
work in selecting the Best American 
Short Stories. Pages 286 to 296 in 
the latest O. Henry awards has some 
important and valuable biographical 
information the.men who claim a 
dearth of stories should read. 


Some of the Mags | 


And now to get back.to the little 
—or literary magazines—among the 
100 mentioned are Antioch Review, 
New Mexico Quarterly, Tomorrow 
(which pays $125, the highest for 
this type when considered that most 
magazines pay nothing but some do 
manage to dribble out $5, $10 and 
25), Virginia Quarterly, Tanger, 
View, Westminister, Westway, Yan- 
kee, The Little Quarterly, Threshold, 
Husk, Irish Writing, Menorah Jour- 
nal, Kenyon Review, Sewanee Re- 
view, Briarcliff Quarterly, Different, 
The Span, Sibylline, Wildfire, Com- 
mentary, Opportunity, Partisan Re- 
view, Southwest Review, Hollywood 
Quarterly, Malestream,” Embers, 
Harvard Wake, Accent, Chimera, 
Crisis, Common Ground, Decade of 
Short Siories, Direction, etc. 

The list, likewise, doesn’t include 
The New Yorker, Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper’s, Harper's Bazaar or Ameri- 
can Mercury because new writers— 
unknowns—have one chance in a 
zillion of blossoming forth in print 
in these, as compared with the 
others. This despite the fact that 
Harper’s carried off six mentions, 
including first and second winners, 
in the 1947 O. Henry Prize Awards. 

The so-called Academy compara- 
tive for short story scribblers are 
the O. Henry and Martha Foley 
selections. Many writers grouped 
within these anthologies have won 
famous scholarships and foundation 
awards; they represent the epitome 
in writing from year to year; yet 
Hollywood and New York editorial 
parrots will squawk and froth at 
the lips over an alleged drought in 
new, fresh and invigorating writ- 
ing talent. It appears that a lot of 
valuable time is spent fuming and 
frothing instead of reading and 
writing, of and to the right sources. 











Regardless of the Barbs, Fact Is 


HWwood Does Want Superior Stories 





Judging from the annual lucubrations of such 
worthy reflectors of public opinion as The New York 
Times and Time, the year 1947 was a singularly poor 
one in fiction. “Worst off was fiction,” gloomed Time 
after pointing out that non-fiction 
was none too hot either. Well, 
it hasn’t been good and we felt 
it, too. It isn’t much fun run- 
ning around to agents and pub- 
lishers like a benzedrined men- 
dicant pleading for a good novel 
and winding up month after 
month with nothing you can hon- 
estly recommend to the studio. 
Not that we, and the other stu- 
dios too, didn’t buy books we 
believed in,@but nonetheless the 
output of acceptable material 
was small, 

You have all read the putative reasons for this state 
of affairs. We are told that we are still too near the 
latest war and the next one for writers to settle down 
and write. Or that the book clubs are to blame be- 
cause, as their circulation increases, their level of taste 
descends, Labor is blamed because manufacturing 
costs are now so high that publishers can’t make de- 
cent profits and must rely on subsidiary rights to keep 
them out of the red. And, of course, and as always, 
Hollywood is blamed. 

Three years ago I went into my present job. Before, 
I had worked on a Philadeiphia magazine, leading a 
pleasantly bucolic life. Hollywood was to us a place 
where stars often acted silly and whence issued pic- 
tures that we looked at Saturday nights. Some of 
these were good and some bad, but by the same token 
we were then publishing a minimum of four short 
stories and installments of two serials every week 
and we knew the problem. Some of ours were @ink- 
ers, too. So Hollywood seemed okay. I have now 

















Alan Jackson 








discovered, however, that we must have been wrong. 
As soon as I took my new job I was repeatedly and 
jubilantly told (by friends outside the business, of 
course) that there is absolutely nothing okay about 
Hollywood and that Hollywood is to blame for every- 
thing. 

In my particular department this {Is what we sup- 
posedly do. We ruin writers. We stifle creation. We 
are illiterate. We cater to the subnormal. All we 
think about is a dollar. 

Folks, it just ain’t true. And the more I ponder the 
relationship between Hollywood and the publishing 


By ALAN JACKSON 


(Eastern Story Editor, Paramount) 


business, the more I wonder if the foot isn’t in the 
other shoe. 


| That Ole Commercial “Touch: ar 











Now I have never outgrown, and hope I never will, 
my love of the publishing business, But, considering 
some of the books published last year, could not every 
one of the above accusations be made just as glibly 
against the purveyors of our current reading matter? 
How many publishers do you know who don't think 
of a dollar, no matter how high their aspirations to 
publish good literature? Is there not one, for in- 
stance, known for the literary excellence of his lists 
who signs contracts unbelievably and outrageously 
te the financial advantage of his firm as against the 
normal expectancies of the author? Is there, as a 
matter of fact, a single publisher who will not admit 
to the very simple thought that in order to keep on 
publishing he must show a profit? The idea that it's 
high-minded and art if it loses money is childish, and 
yet persists. The publisher takes a flyer on a book 
he knows will not sell because of prestige or the 
belief that the author’s next will succeed. Of course, 
he can do this only if he has a reserve of dollars. 
He is as mercenary as everybody tells me Hollywood 
is. But at a lesser risk. 

I am not here trying to pit the publishing com- 
panies and the motion picture companies against one 
another. I think we are in the same boat and the only 
thing that tires me is that Hollywood always geis the 
critical rap. Anybody who visits Hollywood from the 
iron-curtain-east with an objective mind will find 
much that he expected but will infallibly return with 
admiration for what is being attempted there and for 
the people who are sharing in the attempt. 

The point I am probably belaboredly making is that 
I see no great difference between the mass dispensing 
of fiction or non-fiction by motion pictures, books or 
magazines. I do not believe that Hollywood (a generic 
term) has in any way harmed literature (also a 
generic term) except by occasionally making it more 
profitable. When we buy a completed novel we be- 
lieve it is a good novel and we want it as such. If it 
is a work in progress, on which we have taken an 
option, we bend over backwards not to influence its 
writing because after all what we are after is a 
distinguished novel. That, of course, is plain good 
sense. 

And, in conclusion, let me assure you that we are no 
more trying to make bad pictures than publishers 
wish to print bad books. We know that slips show. 











Authors are getting like actors. 
They like to see their names in the 
paper. Also pictures. Also radio ap- 
pearances. Ditto television, maga- 
zine covers, column items, magazine 
stories—all types of publicity. 

Publishers, too, like to have their 
books and authors publicized. 

There’s nothing revolutionary 
about this, of course, and book pro- 
motion still can’t begin to compare, 
by and large, with Hollywood's 
drumbeating, but the book publish- 
ing industry is more aware today of 
the value of properly-directed pub- 
licity than at any time in its history. 

First of all and obviously enough, 
anything that will help increase 
immediate sales is good business. 
While publicity, like display adver- 
tising, radio time, sky writing, in 
fact like all forms of promotion 
(except that which is “keyed,” such 
as ads carrying coupons) cannot 
always be credited with specific 
sales results, the book which is not 
promoted seldom sells—except to 
“remainder” dealers. (Book pro- 
motion in general includes adver- 
tising in a relatively limited number 
of newspapers and “quality” maga- 
zines. Publicity, posters, and less 
tangible forces, such as “word-of- 
mouth” also help move books from 
store to home shelves.) 

But in addition to publicity’s 
value in helping inimediate sales, 
it can do much to aid reprint sales, 
sales to magazines and radio pro- 
grams and, of course, film rights. 
In addition, proper publicity may 
increase demand for an author's ap- 
pearances by radio networks and 
lecture managements. From a pub- 
lisher’s point of view, author pub- 
licity is alse an investment in 
author good-will, particularly in a 
competitive market. Authors, and 
their agents, are growing. increas- 
ingly aware of the importance of 
sound, professional publicity. 

The somewhat metaphysical term 
“prestige” is also mvolved and al- 
though it won't help meet the land- 
lord’s monthly take, it definitely 
possesses indirect financial value as 
well as being a potent psychological 
factor with writers. 





At one time book publicity con- 





By BENN HALL 


sisted of little more than sending 
review copies to book editors, Then 
short news items about books were 
also issued. 

But with the increasing emphasis 
on full-scale book publicity, more 
and more publishers and authors 
plan not only routine or “service” 
publicity work, as mentioned, but 
more creative or “off-the-book- 
page” publicity as well. 








| Angies and Outlets | 


The possibilities for publicity 
within strictly literary confines are 
definitely’ limited. For instance, 
there are over 1,700 dailies, but only 
about 100 cover books and actually 
less than 50 give them extended 
treatment. And there are over 1,000 
radio stations, but less than 50 sta- 
tions devote consistent and serious 
attention to book programs, There 
are over 7,000 “non-daily” papers 
(weeklies, semi-weeklies, etc.) but 
only a scant handful touch books as 
such. 

But the alert book publicist has 
found that books possess definite 
appeal to newspaper and radio per- 
sonalities and that, show business, 
sports, charitable appeals and pos- 
sibly a few more classifications 
excepted, book news is quite gen- 
erously treated if it is professionally 
presented and “merchandised.” 

Magazines such as Life, Look, 
N. Y¥. Times Magazine, Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine, Parade, 
American Weekly are among those 
which are “book-minded.” Not only 
are the exclusive book programs 
“outlets” for book and author mate- 
rial, but forum, quiz, daytime, other 
shows often use book publicity. Tie- 
ups, too, are sometimes possible 
with books being given as prizes in 
return for plugs. 








“Department” editors of news- 
papers, such as aviation, drama, etc. | 
may be interested in news of books | 
pertaining to their classifications. | 
The columnists, including Broadway, | 
Hollywood, political, etc., are quite | 
book-minded. They expect Sepnsive | 
and custom-made “items” and reach | 
millions of readers who do not read | 
regular book pages. 

Authors and books are also of in- 


‘Authors Are Getting Like Actors’ 


terest to television as well as radio 
producers, while mafiy magazines, 
in addition to those listed, are also 
willing to consider book and author 
features and cover possibilities. For 
instance, in two consecutive issues 
Newsweek featuged authors of 
newsworthy books—Sinclair Lewis 
(“Kingsblood Royal”) and Bob 
Feller (“Strikeout Story”). 


Various groups, including not only 
literary, but women’s clubs, veteran, 
business, labor and other organiza- 
tions often want authors as speakers, 
with some paying for the privilege 
and others offering publicity tieups 
and sometimes cooperating in the 
sale of books with the author doing 
the autographing honors. (Bob 
Feller, incidentally, probably took 
the biggest risk when in one day he 
signed several thousand copies of 
his “Strikeout Story” in Cleveland.) 

Authors respond to publicity de- 
mands like any other group. Some 
are naturals, possessing the “feel” 
for publicity and __ instinctively 
knowing the’“angles.” And some of 
these may even be photogenic! This 
fortunate type also speak well and 
possess the charm and pose which 
help those in the public eye more 
than can be measured. 


Other authors may not be so en- 
dowed, but can be “developed.” The 
author who is willing to listen to the 
p.a.; who will study newspaper and 
radio interviews; who will prepare 
himself, has little to worry about, 
even if he doesn‘t naturally come 
by such talents as would mark a 
combination of Beau Brummell, Billy 
Sunday, Noel Coward, Atlas and a 
Man of Distinction. 


Book and author publicity can 
learn a great deal from Hollywood 
and Broadway, but it has its own 
peculairities and not every author 
or book could stand—or benefit— 
from the more flamboyant stunts of 
show business. But book publicity is 
beginning to come of age and the 
increasing ties of the “litry” life 
with show biz is making publishers 
and authors aware of the dollar and 
cents value—immediately and for 
future stakes—of well-planned, pro- 
fessional publicity campaigns, 
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Ned Alvord—Peripatetic Publicist 





Praise From the Gods: Ringling, Barnum & 
Bailey’s Former P.A. Salutes a Fellow 


Behemoth of 


By BEV 


Just before Ned Alvord took a 
girl show to the Orient, in 1934, he 
asked a Chinese friend to draw him 
a calling card in Chinese characters. 
mhe friend obliged and Ned used 
the cards and everybody grinned 
and near the end of the tour, 
jp Singapore, somebody translated 
them for Ned: “It says that you are 


exceedingly honest, that you are 
very brave and that you are a 
great ladies’ man.” 

Ned snorted. “Hell! I'd steal a 


stove if it didn’t have a fire in it; 
I've been scared by rabbits and the 
only kind of gals who go for me went 
out of style with the Police Gazette 
_J mean the OLD Police Gazette. 
Any resemblance of that Chinese 
card to Alvord, living or dead, is 
purely Occidental!” 

The calling card might in all truth 
have added that its bearer was one 
of the best road show agents who 
ever kicked adjectives around and 
that as a publicity man for a nude 
show he had no equal. 

Ned can get up a girl-show ad- 
vertisement calculated to put ideas 
into the heads of octogenarians and 
no little trouble has his talent cost 
him. Once the staid members of a 
community demanded the removal of 
semi-nude figures on one of Ned's 
theatre billboards; he tacked real 
long-drawers on them instead and 
the publicity value of the incident 
sold out the house. 

Occasionally Ned’s tactics 
fre. One of his stunts is to write 
irate letters to newspaper editors, 
signing some obscure name with a 
rural address that is hard to trace, 
and ask the paper if it is going to 
permit such-and-such a sinful show 
to play the community. This usually 
stirs up the clergy and results in 
uttold free newspaper publicity. 
Once, in a southern city, Ned did 
such a good job that they did keep 
his show out of town. 

By his own estimate, Ned Alvord 
is a showman. “I reckon I am. 
Having been through bankruptcy 
once, divorced once, stranded twice, 
jailed once, broke several times and 
hated by actors, what else could I 
be but a showman?” His favorite 
reading is the official railroad guide 
and his favorite sight an empty 
ticket rack at show time. 

Alvord is not apt to be featured in 
any story about prominent Broad- 


tirely a road man and the world has 
been his Broadway. Like the rest of 


ful fraternity, he looks*down on the 
publicity people who think the west 
wall of show business is the Hudson 
River. : 

I had heard of Ned Alvord for 
years before I ever caught up with 
him. In many a town, when I was 
agenting plays and circuses, I'd miss 
him by a few hours or a few days. 
When I finally saw him, I didn’t be- 
lieve it. He was sitting in his room 
at the Forrest hotel on 49th street, 


off Broadway, his hair in a stiff, | 


GI cut; seersucker pants with wide, 
White, old-fashioned gallusses; 
armor-plate shirt with detachable 
cufls; corncob pipe; high shoes and 
& green eyeshade. In the bathtub 
floated a thermos jug containing the 
kind of butter Ned likes — and 
enough of it so that he could take 
ye jug to restaurants with him. He 
on cheese, too, in neatly arranged 
ins, on his closet shelf. When he 


sot up to go out for dinner, Ned. 


ceremoniously donned a seersucker 
reeway coat and a flowing tie 
; oe 


Type-Cast_=S«d 


B Texas, Alvord wears a derby 
at, but in the East he wears a 10- 
ae Stetson and a rattlesnake 
re At the outset, the idea was 
. 00k like dad on the occasion of 


back- 
a lot of people at low prices rather 


the Ballyhoo 
-KKELLEY 


seen Alvord met him on the street a 
‘few minutes after Ned had stepped 
off the train and quietly said, “Hello, 
Ned.” 

“How do you 
asked the agent. 

“Well,” the house manager replied. 
“I figured nobody but a preacher or 
a gambler or Ned Alvord would 
dress like that, and since I ain't ex- 
pectin’ no gambler and no preacher 
would be lookin’ for me and since 
I had a wire from you, I figured it 
must be Ned.” 


know my name?” 


Alvord’s Formula | 


The ingredients necessary to pro- | 


duce the strange concoction known 
as press agent, according to Alvord, 
is: the hide of a rhinoceros, the sang- 


\froid of Sydney Carton on the gal- 


lows and the heart, if not the trig- 

ger-finger, of the brothers James. 
“If businéss is good, the manage- 

ment says: ‘We've got a-great show"’, 


but if it’s bad, they say: ‘We got a} 


lousy agent!’ No matter what hap- 
pens it’s the fault of the agent!’ To 
point up this maxim, Alvord recalls 
the theatrical troupe that got off the 
train and was treated to the spec- 
tacle of its leading man slipping on 
a banana pecling and almost break- 
ing his back on the station platform. 
Getting to his feet, he carefully 
brushed his clothing, straightened his 
hat and said: “Damn that press 
agent!” 

Ned always advocated playing to 


than to a few people at high prices. 
He managed a variety theatre in 
Terre Haute in 1907. Al Jolson 
played the house for three days and 
got $28.92 (three-sevenths of $75 less 
10% booking commission) and the 
highest paid act that year was the 
Five Columbians, a dancing act 
featuring a juvenile ballerina. The 
act got $350; the little ballerina was 
Marilyn Miller. 

In 1934, Alvord 
Marcus Show~to the 
mopped up sensationally in Hong 
Kong, Canton, Singapore, Manila, 
Shanghai, Osaka and Tokyo, where 
it played 742 weeks at $3 top “for a 
50c show,” Alvord admits. 

Japanese opposition 
jealous of the business the Marcus 


took 
Orient. It 


|Show was doing and brought official 

|pressure that closed Abe Marcus’ at- | 
, | traction 
way press agents. He is almost en- | 


and deported the entire 


company on a trumped-up charge 


| that the show was nude and im- 


the intinerant members of this color- rr it wasfi't too nude nor im- 
,moral for 7% weeks,” recalls Alvord, 
|'who has nothing good to say for the | 
| Japs. 


Ned’s fame among press agents is 


/not grounded solely on adv-writing 
land 


stunts: he 


;school of writing agents, and his 
| typewriter contains more rhetoric 
| than chrome streamlining. 


Baiting the Dailies | 


‘to get into a newspaper fight with 
the manager of the theatre he has 
| booked his show into, claiming that 
\the theatre, upon learning what a 
| stupendous attraction was coming in, 
_insisted on raising its prices. Ned 
‘always refused and contended that 
‘the public was to be the winner of 
ithe argument and be privileged to 
|view the gorgeous production “at no 
-advance in prices.” 

A typical sample of advertising 
in the Alvord vein is as follows: 


_|“The Marcus Show is not Ziegfeld 


Follies; it is not George White's 
Scandals: it is not a New York Win- 
iter Garden revue; it is not Earl Car- 
'roll’s Vanities. It is the biggest at- 
traction in the world ever provided 
at $2 for the best seats. It is not 


NS inaugural as mayor of Eldora,|designed for the edification of the 


7 then—and it still does.” 
' ed often is mistaken 
Preacher—until 
an 


for a 
ree something riles him 
his language is given full play. 
: e wardrobe often saved Ned a lot 
Mat in the purchase of news- 
* advertising space. Confronted 
os € soft-spoken, reticent gentle- 
ro Aha evangelistic getup, the 
Quoted ne department usually 
e th the church rate instead of 
to pa Ow rate. And there was hell 
distin, “e hour later when the same 
with yng gentleman returned 
a’ set of lively girl show “art.” 
eatre manager who never had 


Wa, in 1887. The outfit made folks | blase, satiated, self-appointed Jovi- 


ans of the press (Ned never fancied 


‘critics too much); it is purposed 
solely for the amusement of those 
ruddy-corpusculated citizens who 
revel in abdominal guffaws and who 
contemplate with ecstatic delight 


One critic wrote a_ single-para- 
graph review of the show and ad- 
dressed it to Ned: “You're right, 
Mister Press Agent: it’s not Zieg- 
feld Follies; it’s not George White's 
Scandals: it's not a New York Win- 
ter Garden Revue and it’s not Ear! 
,Carroll’s Vanities.” 

' During World War One, Alvord 





the A, B.| 


theatres got | 


can compose good | 
copy and he belongs to the Old | 


One of Ned's best tricks has been | 


the loveliness of American girlhood.” | 


Acad’s Oldie Cycle 
Holly wood. 

Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts & Sciences starts printing 
oldtime films secured from the 
Library of Congress with funds 
donated by the American Society 
of Cinematographers. Pix have 
been preserved up until now on 
photographic paper rolls. 

They include all early efforts 
of Thomas Edison, -biographic 
as well as newsreels. Films will 
be added to the Academy’s 
archives under director Howard 
Walls. 


Report Rank Also 
Tied Into Any RKO 











J. Arthur Rank is said to be as- 
sociated with Robert R. Young in 
efforts of the latter, 


week, to purchase Atlas Corp.’s con- 
trolling interest in RKO. Rank and 
Young are stated to have offered 
$10 a share for 600,000 shares of 
| RKO stock held by Atlas. 

| Deal for the purchase by Young, 
with or without Rank, is hanging fire 
pending the Supreme Court decision 
|on theatre divorcement. RKO’s the- 
atre holdings would be seriously af- 
| fected by an adverse ruling of the 
|court. It would undoubtedly make 
! 


|merger with his 


| facilities. 


own production 


If the Rank reports should prove | 


true, it would mean that at least four 


/ American companies are involved in | 


‘one way or another in the deal. 
| Rank distributes the major part of 
|his British-made product through 
Unyersal in the U. S. and is in- 
volved with U in theatre leases here 
and abroad. Should he acquire a 
sizable interest in RKO, with its dis- 
tributing facilities and circuit of 
houses, it would undoubtedly have 
effect on the U pact. . 

Likewise affected would be Eagle 
| Lion, through which Rank distrib- 
| utes some of his U. S. product. How- 
| ever, the interest of Young in getting 
RKO is to merge it with his Eagle 
|Lion, so that would tie up satisfac- 
| torily. 


fects of the Rank-Young maneuver | 


would be United Artists. Serge 
Semenenko, Boston banker; has been 
endeavoring to buy a controlling in- 
terest in UA, reportedly on behalf 
/of Young, with the possibility seen 
|'of an EL-UA merger. Should Young 


' get RKO, he'd, of course, no longer | 


| have any interest in obtaining UA. 
A complication in the participation 
|of Rank in the RKO purchase would 

be the source of the dollars to swing 
ithe deal. That’s believed not to be 
' insurmountable, however. 

For one thing, the British treasury 
might give its assent to the expendi- 
{ture on the basis of value of the in- 

vestment. It might be figured to 
bring back the coin in playing time 


thus acquired by Rank on what 
would be his own circuit. 
There’s likelihood, also. that no 


dollar expenditures would be re- 
quired at all out of England. That 
|might be accomplished by a banker, 
such as Semenenko, advancing the 
funds against overseas assets held 
by Rank in this or other countries. 
| A complicated series of barter opera- 
tions in pictures, theatres, or other 
assets, is figured entirely possible in 
a deal of this kind. 

Atlas Corp. prexy Floyd Odlum 
has been at his ranch at Indio, Cal., 
‘over the holidays and no confirma- 
tion has been forthcoming on the 
reported sale of his stock. 


toured the Army camps and on one 
occasion started a false armistice by 
issuing a throwaway (showbill) with 
big. lack headlines reading: 
KAISER DROPS DEAD. What the 
readers didn’t take time to catch 
was the sub-heading that explained 
how old “Kaiser” Gloom was so 
overcome with laughter at seeing 


Kitty Francis in Alvord’s little show | 


that he dropped dead in his tracks. 


ishow a distance of 1,500 miles (150 
is a lot) on a one-week contract and 
then saddled his comedian, Milt 
Shuster, with this advertising: “The 
funniest man in the world; the last 


and only one of his kind! When he | 


is gone the race is extinct.” 
P.S. Alvord went broke. 


Writing for Pine and Thomas 
A Hazardous Occupation 





By MILTON 


Hollywood. 
Any screenwriter, glancing at the 
above title, can counter with, “Writ- 
ing for any producer is a hazardous 
occupation—especially these days.” 





BuybyR.R. Young: 


reported last | 


ja considerable difference in price of 
| the stock and, particularly, in the at- | wrecking 
|tractiveness of the purchase to | geep-se 
| Young and Rank or anyone else con- 
| sidering the deal with the idea of |; found 


Fourth company to feel the ef- | 


Ned once let his enthusiasm get | 
the better of him when he jumped a | 


True, but not as hazardous as writ- 
| ing for the Dollar Bills. I'll tell 
| you why. 

Ordinarily, when a screen-writer 
|is given an assignment with an un- 


|familiar background, he calls “Re- 
|search” at the studio, or, if it’s 


even more beyond his ken, he yells 
for a technical adviser. 

Either way, he sits in a nice, quiet 
office, faced with only two hazards: 
jhis secretary’s gams (long since 
| gone the way of the “New Look’), 
and his producer’s ulcers. (Of course 


'there’s always the mental hazard of | 


| writing the first line, but that’s more 
of an occupational disease. ) 

But, when you do a rap with Pine- 
Thomas, an office is a place you see 
when you are ready to the 
|shooting script. Wetks before that, 
| you are on the road doing your own 
|research and spotting locales. More 


write 


the Government, 
| perhaps, or some large industrial 
concern for props which cannot be 
| duplicated, like jet- 
|propelled planes, catalyst-cracking 
| plants, oil wells, heavy diesel trucks, 
apparatus, dredges, or 
a diving equipment. 


larranging with 


submarines, 


For instance, one sunny afternoon, 


myself on a location near 
| Escondido watching them getting 
|}ready to blow the top off a moun- 
tain. For some _ technical reason, 
| this was necessary in connection 
with building the San Diego Aque- 
| duct. 
| The explosives engineer warned 
ime that a “shot”, as he called it, 
| was sometimes unpredictable. Since 
tls; one had 50,000 pounds of dyna- 
mite behind it, jmaybe the spot 
where we were standing wasn't 
exactly safe. 
how it was 
around, 
While the powder men were toil- 
|ing in the too-near distance, he went 
}on to reminisce about a “shot” which 
|had misfired first, then suddenly 
| exploded and blasted his assistant to 


done, I’d_ better stick 


|wherever dynamiters go when 

| they’re blasted. 
This, of course. put me in the 
frame of mind for thi? 


| proper 
| “shot”, which fortunately went ac- 
|cording to calculations. All J felt 
| was a tremor and a sudden draft of 
, wind, But I was days getting the 
_rock dust out of my nose and throat. 
Watching them blast in the con- 
| fines of a tunnel was even more 
|frightening. But, as an ex-Marine, 
or more important, a screenwriter 
for Pine & Thomas, how could I 
show fear? Even though, boo* camp 
was never like this! 

My consorting with explosives was 
all for a picture called “Dynamite”. 
| Then, Bill Thomas got the idea that 
‘riding a heavy diesel truck over the 
High Sierras might give me an idea 
for a story called “Speed to Spare”. 

Early one morning, I caught a Pa- 
cific Intermountain Express tractor- 
trailer out of Los Angeles and rode 
it to Denver. It was winter and 
when the truckdriver started wheel- 
ing his 60-ton load in the slush, ice 
and snow over the high passes of the 
Sierras and Rockies, I kept my. fin- 
' gers crossed. 

I remembey riding downhill into 
a sudden patch of fog and emerging 
on a curve which was not only icy, 
|; but happened to be fully occupied 
| by a stalled passenger car. How we 
gc’ around that one, I'l] never know, 
for I closed my eyes. But we skid- 
ded only a few hundred yards—in 
the right direction luckily. 

Cafeteria Style Easing 

I found out what the occupational 
disease was on this job and ate off 
the mantel-piece tor a week. 

“Speed to Spare’ was written 
and shot. P-T sent up a rocket for 
me to come back as technical ad- 
viser, since I'd made all the con- 
tacts (in more way than one). I 
did and rode more trucks; also the 
camera car, skippered by a maniac 
called Doc Merman, who actually 
likes speed and narrow escapes. 

When I was through with that as- 
signment. I told Bill Pine I'd like 
to stick to railroads. He took me up 
on that and assigned me to get the 
dope on railroad detectives for my 
next screenplay. This put me into 
ae and cabooses; in and out of 


| 
jthan that, you are making contacts, | 


But, if I wanted to see | 
| search 
|in a fighter plane for “Aerial Gun- 
|ner,” to show him how it was done. 
| The plane. dived on 
| guns blazing. Shane acquired a tem- 
| porary 
|him from eating soup for a month, 


M. RAISON 


freight and marshalling yards. 
Though I kept ducking trains which 
loomed up suddenly, and intimately 
lived with soot, hot cinders, coup- 
ling and uncoupling, it was like a 
vacation. 

My tour of duty with P-T began 
|'when I innocently came in with an 
idea for a hazardous occupation 
story about the men who build 
|catalyst-cracking plants for the big 
oil companies. 

They pounced on me, and be- 
fore I could back away, I found my- 





self in Richmond, across the Bay 
from San Francisco, where a huge 
cat-cracking plant was being con- 


ist.ucted to make high-octane gaso- 
\line for airplanes. The plant itself 
lwas in the skeleton stage, which 
made it necessary to ride up 25 
| stories on a tiny, jerry-built, outside 
elevator. Once on the roof, it meant 
going out on-a boom with a gale 
blowing off the Bay. The fact that 
ithe entire structure was being con- 
|tinually jolted by riveters made it 
more interesting. 

But Pine & Thomas, like good gen- 
erals, will never allow you to go 
where they won't go. I remember 
distinctly Bill Pine standing half a 
mile below me, yelling encourag- 
ingly to Max Shane, Fred Jackman, 
| the cameraman, and myself. He 
|might have been brained by a hot 
| rivet. 

Max Shane, who recently escaped 
ito U-I, is a battle-scarred veteran 
lof P-T assignments, He nursed me 
\through a research trip to the 
| Shasta Dam when that huge project 
| was still unfinished. Riding cables 
| and buckets up the concrete face of 
ith: dam was old stuff to him. After 
all, he had conceived, or written, 
most of their early product with 
such kinetic names as: “Tornado,” 
“The Navy Way.” “Minesweeper,” 
“Timber Queen,” “Wildcat” and 





| 
| 


|“Aerial Gunner”. 
| 


To mention just a few of his re- 
missions: he was taken 
targets with 
case of palsy 


which kept 


especially, he remembers 
noodle soup. 


bitterly, 


| When he was working on “Seven 


Vere Saved”, which is about the 
Air-Sea Rescue Service he was 
dropped at sea by parachute, aimed 
at a raft, which was missed. Luckily, 
Shane is one of the few writers who 
can swim. 

For “Wildcat” he watched them 
blow in an oil well that grew dan- 
gerously out of control. It caught 
fire and had to be extinguished with 
TNT, giving him the idea for “High 
Explosive,” in which just that was 


done. 
| Ed Churchill’s B'ackout = { 

Churchill, who wrote “Power 
Dive,” had to go up in a plane with 
a test pilot. The plane was built for 
one, which made it somewhat un- 
comfortable, and Churchill blacked 
out during the power dive. But he 
is still alive, happy and writing for 
milder producers. 

Richard Murphy (also an escapee, 
who wrote “Boomerang”’—a pleas- 
ure!), researched “Wrecking Crew” 
for P-T. This meant working with 
the crew while they demolished, a 
treacherous building. He was almost 
demolished himself and directly aft- 








erward joined the Army in self- 
defense. 
Geoffrey Homes claims his was 





one of the most harrewing experi- 
ences. He wrote “Scared Stiff’ and 
while researching for it, visited a 
| winery in Cucamonga (yes, there is 


aa \a Cucamonga), where much of the 


action took place. He actually fell 
into a vat of wine and had to be 
fished out. He insists he didn’t drink 
ihis Way out. Homes learned a lot 
|about wine, the hard way, but he 
|also managed to get free permis- 
‘sion for P-T to use the winery. 

| Howard J. Green, however, topped 
j}all hazardous occupation _ stories 
| when he was assigned to a comedy 
|called “Take It Big.” In this, Jack 
| Haley was to play the rear end of 
j;a horse. After brooding ever the 
'story for days, Green finally an- 
;nounced to Pine & Thomas that 
|for the life of him he couldn't find 
janything hazardous in being the 
{rear end of a horse! 


| He was taken off the assignment. 


and placed on sedatives. 
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Wednesday, January 7, 1943 


niversary 


presents 


LOUIS JOURDAN 


CHARLES COBURN 
CHARLES LAUGHTON 


ANN TODD 


and introducing two new Selznick stars 


DAVID 0. SELZNICK 
and 
photographed by LEE GARMES 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 
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~ ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 
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Takes 4 Mos. More to Play Off a Pic 


Universal's statisticians have it computed after some pencil-and- 
paper manipulations. It takes four months longer to play off a film 
sold individually than it did formerly when U block-booked its sea- 
son’s product. Company, incidentally, is the only one to put through 
a straight switch from block-booking of a season's lineup to the sale 
of picture-by-picture. Other majors first changed over to blocks of 
five under the consent decree and later took on single selling. 

After one full year of the changed operations, U finds that the 
slower liquidation is due mainly to leisurely exhib buying. Theatre 
ops won't book a pic now until a print reaches the exchange and 
they've an opportunity to see the film. 

Four-month delay is behind U's efforts to speed up clearances. The 
slower liquidation has meant a greater strain on the company’s cash 
position. Competitive selling isn’t involved in the slowdown since U 
has not placed its films on the auction block. 


‘See Return By 
Hollywood To 


Exploitation Pi 
| The last year has seen the first 
a ) 
Holly wood. i|major step in the long-talked about 
{trend towards eastern film produc- 








Dip in theatre grosses and loss of 


much of the foreign market empha- |tion but a survey of the situation 
sized in the past year that the ex- |qQuickly reveals that there’s been 
. ‘o ch +; y an ing 

ploitation picture is in the fore much more shouting than shooting 
again With eastern production propo- 
nents boasting that some 25-30% of 





pee 


Grown Derby Stories 


(From a Forthcoming Book) 


By LEONARD LOUIS LEVINSON 


Holly wood 

In the 20 years since I started the Brown’ Derbies, a vast 
quantity of food has passed under the bridgework . and an equally vast 
number of stories have passed across the table. Along with the pounds I 
have picked up are the stories that have stuck with me. Here are a few 
of them. 

When Orson Welles was casting “Macbeth,” he had a terrible time finding 
a leading woman. One day at lunch in the Beverly Derby, Lou Shurr 
tried to be helpful by reading off a list of some 30 potential Lady Macbeths 
—al) clicnts of the Shurr oftice 3ut Welles kept shaking his head “no.” 
Finally, Shurr put aside his list and offered a suggestion: * 

“Orson, why don’t you play the part vourself?” 

Welles’ eyes lit up. “You know,” he said, “it’s never been done.” 

Late one Szturday night, Joe Frisco drifted in at the Hellywood Derby 
and at down with us. 

“Where've vou been, Frisco?” we asked. 

“p-p-playing a benelit for the J-J-Jockey’s Guild,” replied the patren 
saint of the bookies. 

“Get paid for it?” 

“N-n-no,” Joe replied, “b-bu-but they p-p-p-romised to introduce me 
te the m-m-man at the hu-hu-hundred dollar window.” 

Percy Kilbride, the laconic portrayer of nasal New Englanders, has a 
morbid fear of the microphone and refuses to work in radio. As a result, 
a low-priced radio actor recently began copying the celebrated Kilbride 


eating at 


accent. A friend of Percy's came over to his table at the Derby to tell 
him the news. 

“Say. there’s a guy on the radio who's imitating you. 

Kilbrice pursed his lips, thought the matter over and summed it up 
in three words: 

“Went make mueh,” he said. 


Several years ago, there was a cycle of deaths among well-known actors 
and it scemed tiat at every funeral George Jessel weuld rise and deliver 
the eculogzy. th ract, for a while George was playing split weeks between 
Helly wocd Cemetery and Forest Lawn. 

It was duving this time that (he wry and wonderful Willie Collier lay 
on his deathbed. He knew he was going and his last words to his son, 
Baste", dclivered in that fameu: hoarse whisper of his, were: 

“Pon't tell Je.cel.’ 

! 


Speaking of Jesvel, he tells about sitting alone at the bar of the Beverly 


Derby when a beautiful, strange—to Jessel, that is—girl came in and sat 
down beside him 

“Hello,” said the girl, “I dream about you every night. I dream we meet 
down at the beach at Malibu. You take me in your arms and kiss me.” 


Jessel immediately ordered a drink for the girl. 
I?” he asked, geiting very grammatical. 

The girl cazcd at him thiouzh starry eyes. “I 
she said. “The man in my dreams wears the 
same physiquc—the same tone oi voice.’ 

That was all George needed. He leaned toward the beautiful young 
thing and whispered: “Well, if I held you in my arms and kissed you in 
your dresms, is there anything clse I gan do for you?” 

“Yes,” said the girl. “After taking a good look at you now that I'm 
awake, please Co me a favor—stay away from Malibu Beach.” 

The late Grover Jones was telliny another writer, fresh trom Broadway: 

“You haven't any conception of how big the motion picture business 
is. Why, do you realize that over three billien dollars worth of pictures 
are produced every year in the Brown Derby, alone?” 

The gushy lady rushed up to Larry Parks’ table and coyly asked for 
his. auto:vaph. As Larry was signing a menu, she explained: 

“Lreally don't want this for myself. I’m getting it for a little girl in 
Ohio, aged 12. She insists that when she grows up, she’s going to marry 
you—but of éourse she thinks you're Al Jolson.” 

George MeCall wandered into the Bamboo Room with’ the perfect 
answer to the question, “Wha.’s wrong with the movies.” 

lt came from a little fellow sitting next to him at the Chinese Theatre. 
Ajtcr ihe trailer was ever, he sighed and whispered to his wife: “Always 
iS Coming next week a yood pic ure.” 

Lum «Chet Lauck) and Abner (Tuffye Goff) were discussing the latest 
Catasirophe in Pine Ridge. It seems that the manager of the Bijou 
Theatre had to call off the show one night, right in the middle of the 
Picture. The popcorn machine broke down. 

On the-wall in front of the Hollywood Derby where the autograph 
hounds wait for the stars, Bob Cobb recently found the following, wriiten 
im an minature feminine hand: 

DARLENE HINKLE LOVES VAN JOHNSON.” 

And underneath that, in a different immature 
written: 

“WHO DOESN'T!" 


“Are you sure it was 


couldn't be mistaken,” 
same Clothes. He has the 


feminine hand was 


Don Quiny, the “F';ber McGee” writer, was talking about an anneuncer 


be had just lost his sponsor and gone back to sustaining. 
aoe said Den, “he’s completely deflated since they took the 
s of his wind.” 
Pree back from a visit to New York. Hugh Herbert was trying to explain 
<\ ru'sed and skinned face to a couple of friends at the Los Feliz Derby. 
salar aa: the train at Albuqucraue and got to talking to the most inter- 
ha ie J ndian I'd ever met. Why, he had me so fascinated, that when 
reahi - € I ran all the way up the steps of my Pullman before I 
eR that the train had left 10 minutes ago.” 
op hla Spencer, the European writer, arrived at Paramount, 
stebsadie <3 19 knew that he had specialized in musical pictures in Crecho- 
; > Germany and France, so they put him right te work on @ 
MUSical—“Mississippi.” 
thipgssee"t his first day reading previous scripts on the picture and noted, 
a ig u, that every other page had the directions: “W. C. Fields takes 
mk of mint julep.” 
rae. o'clock, after hours of reading about juleps and their effect on 
_ Spencer rushed to the Brown Derby and ordered one for himself. 
aoe phe what this wonderful drink might be, he drooled in auticipa- 
it pay When it was placed before him, Spencer took one 
cried: 
“My God, it’s a salad!” 
opi Victor Moore in front of the Hollywood Derby the other day 
~ Fed him how he was feeling. 
ot se good,” he said. “I've got rbeumatism in my left leg and it 
me a let... except when I ferget te limp.” 


Back in 


bs ita ee 
1943 exploitation films, no | aj) films will eventually be turned 
matter how poorly made, cleaned up out in New York, only one pro- 
at boxoffice through shrewd promo- |C cer has actually shot a picture in 
its en t ) anhattan 947 
tion. And not alone were top re- ts entirety in Manhattan in 1947 
: and niv two ) hre m » 
ceipts due to bull market Public ;}#"¢ 0°! vids or three more hav 
; Nnsed he < ) Tr ) thei ms 
| Was impressed by what features’ ex- ke ae a part of their film 
» 2S as ite > . 7re 
ploitation promised, and planked |!" the east. Despite the, apparent 
: at? - — - ‘N9¢ ‘a 
down its money. failure of the east coast to live up 
rm 5 to the optimistic predictions, how- 
. Of the variety offered that year, | ever, it’s still not possible to mini- 
Hitler's Children” topped all otn-| mize the tremendous: strides for- 
re C > : val ‘ »)" , . ees as ’ . ~ 
ers, ~ , to ni yr matter wW pen ward that have been made in 1947 
‘yy or e we) c 7 a) Pe aS ’ y afte . 
poceber? ,) po! 1a a enter s9 \to bring at least a share of feature 
rankry. Nomen in Bondage” was | production back to its New York 
another which went over like wild- birthplace 
fire, followed by “The C: 2eople” te. “2 
. 2. ed »y “The C at I ple With Coast production costs. still 
and “I Married a Zombie.” both of- Me SS ' - ’ 
, : soaring and with Hollywood labo 
fering strange taies which theatre eit i ' : 
troubles still a thorn in the sides 
patrons ate up. A dozen or so others P mroducer ie ; 
: of producers, practically all the ma- 
likewise drew shekels. : : 
jor companies have lensed a_ least 


Came the Vision, with majority of 
producers staying awake nights to 
see how expensive they could make | pave 
their pictures, and exploitation pic- | to 
tures were forgotten in mad race to 


a part of one feature within the city 
confines of N. Y. Most 
made the cross-country 
Manhattan, 
advantage ol 


producers 
trek 
take 
locales for 


though, 
authentic 


only to 


hese money, nt Pca rie of film pictures with a N. Y. background— 

| — » » P sy. vete . . . ‘ 

usually 1s a smaller-budgeter, ; and, since Gotham furnishes the lo- 
“All Miedies Entacetad 7} cales of more screenplays than any 


- |} other area, therein would seem to lie 


Came sliding theatre grosses and the major forte of eastern preduc- 
the foreign situation, and so exploita- | tion in the future. For example, 
tion pictures are vegy much in studio | Frederic Ullman, Jr., producer of 
| consciousness again. |RKO’s “Window.” claims to have 


Every studio now has handed in- |S8°ved close to $1,000,000 by lensing 
structions to its story departments | the film in its natural locale in and 
to be on close watch for any subject | around Harlem, instead of trying to 
which can be made into an exploita- duplicate such natural sets on the 
tion picture. All producers, too, are Cost. 
scrutinizing properties carefully with Ullman, incidentally, as the man 
eye to hitting upon a subject which | most responsible for construction of 
can be exploited. the RKO-Pathe studios in N. Y., has 
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Chicago. 

When I was press agent for Mort 
Singer, and we made a song-and- 
dance men out of John Barrymore | 
by signing him to co-star with Sal- | days, had it produced in two weeks, 
lie Fisher in “A Stubborn Cinder: it hit, and I collected for five years. 
ella.” And he made good. How John | — 
snapped at the $400 a week offer by | | 
Singer which was four times what 
he had ever earned! Just to make 
sure he wasn’t dreaming he touched 
Mort for a week’s wages on the spot. 
| The time I got Marvin McIntyre a 
| job as press agent at Glen Echo 
| Amusement Park when he was flat 
and he never forgot when he be- 
‘came Secretary to Président Frank- | 
lin Delano Roosevelt. That's some- 
| thing to remember! 
| When Daniel Frohman hired an 
' actress named Maud Light, of Bloom- 
ington, Il, told her it was a hell of | 
a name, pilfered a few syllables from 
her town and state, promptly named 
her Margaret Illingten and made her 
leading woman for E. H. Sothern in 
“It I Were King.” Then he married 
her. « 

-The time, circa 1908. Louis Bade, 
Dan Clark and Fred Sorenson, the 
railroad agents, helped me from “The 
Four O’Clock Club” at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel bar, and we initiated 
James J. (Ringling Bros.) Brady, 
| George W. (Casino) Lederer, Harry 
| (press wizard) Reichenbach, Frank The full meal Burki & Milan served 
(Hearst) Carson and Will Reed for 1l5c. 

(Chronicle) Dunroy. Those penny sandwiches in News. 
| How we revived the club in 1924 | boy’s Alley that Louis Lurie and I 
in a room upstairs in the old Mc- | used to munch. 

Vicker’s Theatre with only Bade and Those brighter days when I held 
I. of the original gang. present, and down 11 p.a. jobs for Chieago’s out- 
we initiated Frank (“Bring “em Back lying stock and melodrama house 
Alive’) Buck, Wallie Duggan, Jack | besides writing the Chicago letter 


{ Howard, who had produced three 
of my plays, because they selected 
another author, and I sat down, wrote 
“The Girl He Left Behind” in five 


Pleasant Shock | 
The night my play, “Which One 
Shall I Marry,” opened at Drury 
Lane Theatre, London, and I thought 
it a flop because the audience tit- 
tered and politely clapped gloved 





with a pain in my head and a hit on 
my hands. 

The afternoons the newshawks 
used to meet in the Steuben County 
Wine Co. and Tony, the barkeep, 
kept changing your dollar bill into 
quarters, dimes and ‘nickles only te 
leave you with your dollar intsct 
when you departed. 

That awful year of 1930 when my 
friends avoided me for fear of a 
touch and Louis Lurie tried to slip 
five “C” notes into my hand. 

That same year when a manager 
borrowed $50 from me, made a mil- 
lion a few years later, and never 
paid me back. 

The free lunch that went with a 
schooner at Bath House John’s 
“Workingman’s Exchange” bar ana 
all for a nickel. 


Burch. Ben Turpin, Ed Rowland, | for The White Rats. 
Tom Hanks, Dick Little and Fred | Those sunnier days when Lincoln 
McQuigg. The next week they tore J. Carter and I used to sit on the 


veranda of the Chicago Yacht Club 
and talk show business. 


the theatre down and we moved the 
club to my office in the Adelphi 
Theatre, adding Ray West, Nate | The time William N. Selig bought 
Ascher, Harry Ascher, Ray Farrar, | @ play from me for pictures and 
Harry Rankin and other double- paid me $5,000. 
handed lifters to the rolls. Carson | The time William Farnum was 
was elected chairman. | playing Santa at May’s, Los Angeles, 
When I was western manager for | and we both recognized each other 
Al Woods and we dined at Ben Ri- | and smiled feebly. 
ley's and he tipped the waiter and The time the doctor said, “It’s a 
| tossed a crumpled piece of paper boy,” and to think he is now v.p. of 
| across to me which turned out to be | a large artists’ agency, and proposes 
a bonus check for $5,000. How he to produce a play on Broadway in 
laughed and I eried. Now we'd both | January with five “names.” 
cry. Yes, there are some things I like 
j The time I got mad at Rowland & to remember, 


hands, only to get stiff and awake | 


First Real Step Forward in N.Y. 
Prod. Made in ’47 But It’s Still 
More Shouting Than Shooting 


By BOB STAHL 


had probably more to do with a re 
turn to eastern production than 
any person in the industry. Open- 
ing of the new studios, which cele- 
brated their first ary only 
last month, ranks with the establish 
ment of Mayor O’Dwyer's 
ing committee for film production as 
the two most important 
luring to N. Y. whatever f1 
the total production has been lensed 
the last 


anniver 


, 
coordinat- 


Lacvor: In 


action of 


there in year. 
First War Chased "Em West | 
Film industry, of course, was born 


and raised in N. Y. About 1912, how- 


ever, the major producers, led by 
Jesse Lasky, began traveling to the 
Coast during the winter months for 


outdoor shooting, returning to their 


Monhattan home-base during the 


summer. It’s a little-known fact that 
World War I caused Hollywood to 
the 


production that 
when the N. Y. city fathers began to 
ration electric power during the 
war, producers boarded up their 
studios for good and went to Holly- 
wood, where they found living and 
working conditions so pleasing 
they've never come back. In the 
last deeade and a half, various city 
administrations, led by the late 
Mayor F, H. LaGuardia, have at- 
tempted to provide suitable bait for 
the return. It now looks as though 
the Pathe = studios, with 
| Mayor O’Dwyer's planning, have ac- 
complished the trick as far as is 
possible, 


Pathe’ studio, 


be established permanently as 


centre. It seems 


coupled 


first one opened 
/sinee the war, occupies an. 11-story 
building in upper Manhattan. More 
‘than $1,000,000 has been spent re- 
'furnishing the structure with com- 
plete and modern production and 
recording equipment for both 16m 
ard 35m films. Building contains 
three sound stages, along with vari- 
dubbing rooms, scoring 
and complete facilities designed to 
permit three features to be shot 
'there simultaneously. Producer ean 
shoot, edit, score, mix the sound 
track, print and can his film all un- 
der the same roof. 

| 


ous rooms 


Several Made 

Studio teed off in December, 1916; 
‘with a three-reel documentary for 
the Bell Telephone, Co., titled “Mr. 
Bell.” Sinee then, David O. Selznick 
has used it to shoot most of the 
interiors for his “Portrait of Jennie” 
and has commitments for two more 
films to be lensed there, UHman, 
who gave birth to the studio idea 
when he was prez of RKO-Pathe, 
only last month finished shooting 
most of “Window” there, which 
marked his first crack at feaiure 
production. English narration tech- 
nique for Maurice Chevalier’s “Man 
|About Town” was developed at. the 
‘studio and Roy del Ruth has indi- 
'eated he may shoot his interiors 
for his forthcoming Babe Ruth bio- 
film there. In addition. the All- 
‘American newsreel, a Negro outiit, 
‘lensed an all-Negro musical quickie 
there last month. 

While the Pathe studio has thus 
been utilized practically to capacity, 
ithe mayor’s planning commitiee has 
kept in line with the resurgence of 
eastern production. Judge Edward 
C. Maguire, recently appeinted a 
city labor commiss.oner, has been in 
icharwe of eliminating much of the 
l red tape involved im obtaining sep- 
arate licenses from the various city 
departments, heretofore nevessary 
| before a producer could set up shop 
anywhere in N. Y. Under the new 
system. a producer has only to get 
licenses from one source which will 
enable him to work within the city. 

That factor has been mainly re- 
sponsible in luring oiher producers, 


twho had stories to shoot varound 
N. Y¥. backgrounds, to do, part of 
their lensing in the east. Besides 


Marathon Pictures’. “Closeup.” the 
one film to be shot entirely in N. Y., 
the list of producers and companies 
that have traveled to Marhattan re- 
ce..tly for exterior sheeting includes? 
Mark Hellinger for “Naked City’; 
20th-Fox for “Gentleman's Agree- 
ment” und “Kiss of Death”: Uni- 
versal-International for “Senator 
Was Indiscreet’; Metro for the Ful- 
/ton fish market scene i. “Hucksters” 
jand the Brooklyn bridge sequence in 
“It Happened in Brooklyn,” ete. 
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50 Forty-second JPAQRTETY Anniversary Wednesday, January 7, 1948 
PRODUCTIONS 
CURRENT RELEASE 
GREGORY PECK e JOAN BENNETT 
| “THE MACOMBER AFFAIR’’ 
| ROBERT PRESTON 
CURRENT RELEASE | 
GEORGE RAFT e@ GEORGE BRENT 
RANDOLPH SCOTT e JOAN BLONDELL | | 
Virginia Field © : Dolores Moran @ Ann Harding | | | 
“CHRISTMAS EVE” 
Produced by BENEDICT BOGEAUS e _ Directed by EDWIN L. MARIN 
CURRENT RELEASE 
PAULETTE GODDARD e JAMES STEWART 
“HENRY FONDA e FRED MacMURRAY 
DOROTHY LAMOUR e BURGESS MEREDITH 
VICTOR MOORE e HARRY JAMES 
“A MIRACLE CAN HAPPEN” 





Produced by BENEDICT BOGEAUS and BURGESS MEREDITH 
Directed by KING VIDOR and LESLIE FENTON 














COMPLETED — AWAITING RELEASE 


DOROTHY LAMOUR — 
GEORGE MONTGOMERY 


“LULU BELLE”’ 


Produced by BENEDICT BOGEAUS 
Directed by LESLIE FENTON 


Columbia Release 
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MY FAVORITE STORY 





Edward G. Robinson 


During the War, in the Scotland Stadium in Glasgow, 
when the first American troops were giving an athletic 
exhibition, a messenger. boy came to my box requesting 
me to come to the reception room to meet Anthony Eden. 
Mr. Eden greeted me in a typical fan manner: “Mr. Robin- 
son, my wife won't believe me if I tell her I met you unless 
I have your autograph.” I thought he was pulling my leg, 
and in responding I told him that I had heard in Hollywood 
that he had had many offers as a romantic lead ng man. 
As I signed the autograph, I told him that I, too, had to 
ask him for his autograph because my wife would never 
believe I had met him, unless I had something to show for it, 


Sophie Tucker 


The recent royal marriage of Princess Elizabeth and Philip 
of Greece brings back a nostalgic memory during one of may 
engagements in London. My introduction to the Duke of 
Windsor, then the Prince of Wales, always been my 
favorite story. The prince, who often upset his royal forbears 
with his defiance of convention, came to colorful Bray-on-the- 
Thames (comparable to an American roadhouse) 
elite dined, danced and spent a very pleasant Sunday. Ted 
Lewis came out to spend the day with me at this time. The 


has 


where the 


prince was sitting out on the lawn, while some of the sup- 
porting acts were on the floor, and the manager was prep r- 
ing some entrance for His Highness ond party. All the royal 
protocel was brushed aside when Ted Lewis, whose compli- 
ance with convention is on a par with that of the 
British King, poked his head out of the window and 
‘Hey Prince! Sophie’s on.” There was a 
laughter and what a grand the Prince 
answered buck. “O.K., Ted, tell Sophie I’m coming.” 


erstwhile 
yelled, 


5-minute yelp of 
guy was when he 


Tom Howard 


Many times you will find on the stages of radio studios 
some scripts of the shows that have already been on the 
air. And the studios where I do my radio show is no ex- 
ception. One Friday night, just before air time, I was 


standing offstage waiting for my entrance. I had laid my 
script on the piano and, as I was talking to a friend back- 
stage, my cue came. I picked up my script and out on the 
stage I went. Getting my from the control room 
that we're on the air, I glanced at my script and my heart 


signal 


sank—I had picked up a script from another show. Here’s 
where my stock and burlesque experience from former 
years came to the rescue. I started ad libbing—remember, 
on this show I'm talking from the time we go on the air 
until we come off—so I had to gab until the first com- 
mercial, which gave me time to run off and get my own 
script. Here was one time when it did not pay to be 
ignorant! 
Jack Carson 
One of my favorites concerns the little man in a small 


middle western town whose job it was to polish the brass 
cannon on the lawn of the local courthouse. For this he 
received a small salary from the city fathers, and was quite 
happy. Each morning he would start out with his rags, 
brushes and brass polish, and labor mightily for several 


. hours until the cannon had a brilliant polish that the citizens 


of the town could be proud of. He continued in this capacity 
for 30 years, then one day he returned home with a jubilant 
smile on his face, and he said to his wife, “Honey, I've got a 
big surprise for you. During the 30 years that I've been 
the cannon polisher of this town, I never told you before, 
but each week I've saved a little money out of my salary, 
and now we don't have to worry anymore—I quit my job 
today. We've got enough money now to buy our own Can- 
non and go into business for ourselves!” 


Eddie Davis 

A certain fellow voted for a politician when he ran for 
Alderman, A few years later, our friend campaigned and 
voted for the Alderman when he ran for Judge. He was 
elected. Later he campaigned and voted for him when he ran 
jor Senator. He made it. Said politician then ran for Mayor 
and our little friend again campaigned and voted for him 
and he was elected Mayor. A few more years passed and the 
politician ran for Governor and the fellow really put on a 
terrific campaign and the Mayor became Governor. One day 
“Governor,” he said, “Maybe you could do me a favor”? 

“Anything,” said the Governor, “Just name it.” 


“Well, maybe you could get me my citizen’s papers? |!!!” 


Henny Youngman 


I was talking to Fred Allen on 52d st. and 7th ave. A 
fellow walked up and asked Fred for a pencil. Fred handed 
it to him and the fellow asked me for an autograph. 

P.S—It was my brother Lester asking for the autograph, 


—_—_— 


Franklin P. Adams 


I still like Kin Hubbard’s: “Tilford Moots wuz over t’ th’ 
Henryville poor farm th’ other day t’ see an ole friend o’ his 
thet used t’ publish a newspaper thet pleased ever’buddy.” 


Louella O. Parsons 


One of the funniest stories I ever heard comes from George 
MeMani It seems an Irish Catholic family were celebrat- 
ing their father’s birthday, which happened on St. Patrick's 
Day. 

A large cake was wheeled in, and the guests all stood up 
and started to sing Happy Birthday: One look at the cake 
which was supposed to carry the inscription “PAPA,” and 
fisis started flying, beer bottles were thrown, and a big 
battle ensued. The letter “P” was missing, and it said “APA.” 
\Need I tell you that APA stands for American Protestant 
Association? } 


+44 oo4 





Belle Baker 


In the days of Cantor & Lee, I played on the same bill 
with Eddie Cantor and Al Lee in Youngstown, 0. After each 
matinee we'd go to the local movie and during the week, I 
found myself slightly short of money. I borrowed $3 from 
Eddie and we decided fhat one day I would buy the tickets 


and he would buy the candy and chewing gum. The next 
Gay he would buy the tickets and I would buy the refresh- 
ments. This went on for a week and at the end of the week, 
I hadn't vet paid Canto1 three bucks. 

One day we happened to be talking about how much 
money we could save if e worked steadily for a certain 
number of weeks. Eddie said he could save so much and I 
told him how much I ec ave. He okec ne (with 
the money I owed hin ! nind) and said Belle wi 
} $: 

John Golden 

A story once told me in The Lambs by Augustus Thomas 
is, I think, very litle known Gus Thomas and George 
Broadhurst, two top playwrights of their time, were travel- 
ing to Europe. Steamer chairs alongside of each other, they 


raded 


Watching the 


Thomas and Broadhurst 


have been 2 ad precious 


invented a game. passengers as they pa 


, ' ] s} rol 
around the deck named tat e¢ I 


may incarna.io 
Point ng 


Thomas. 


at one long-faced gentleman, “Horse, said 


“Horse,” agreed Broadhurst 

At another passenger. “Ape said Broadhurst 

“Ape,” agreed Thomas 

And so they went along for a dozen or more agreeing till 
“Rabbit. said Broadhurst 

“No.” said Thomas, “Mouse.” 

“Rabbit,” persisted Broadhurst. 

“Mouse,” said Thomas 

“Rabbit.” then from Broadhurst. “But this is sillu; we can 
never realy know.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” said Thomas, “I think I know a 
way by which 

“You mean,” said Broadhurst, “You could——” 

“Yes.” said Thomas, “Let's have him to lunch tomorrow, 


and we'll put before him a couple of leaves of lettuce and 
a piece of cheese—AND WATCH THE SO-AND-SO.” 


Bobby Clark 


Back in the heyday of vaudeville, the late Paul Me- 
Culleugh and I were playing Kernan’s theatre in Baltimore. 
It seemed like everybody on the bill was playing the races. 
We would place our bets with a bookie who had a toom 
in back of a barber shop right across the street from the 
theatre. The tailor who did the pressing for the theatre 
had a terrific dialect. In every dress ng room all he heard 


was “race talk,” and bragging about how much could be 
won, He, had never bet on a race, but he must have got 
the “fever;” for about Friday of the week he came into 


the bookie’s room with four $1 bills, slapped them down 
on the table and said, “I want to bet with you four dollars 
«.. two to win and two to lose.’ 


Eddie Cantor 


The fact that fighters do “business” is too well known to 
make any further explanations here. This yarn is true be- 
cause it was told to me by- one of the principals. To save 
embarrassment, let’s call this fellow ‘“Percy”—which he 
wasn't! He was fighting in the middlewest a number of 


- years ago and bet his entire purse of $6000 on his opponent. 


Imagine this scene, then. Percy is trying his darndest to 
look bad—his opponent looks even worse. In the fourth 
round of this scheduled 10-round fight, Percy whispers to 
the other fighter, “Come on, let me have it this round—go to 
work on me!” The other fighter whispers back in amaze- 
ment, “Why?” Percy says, “I'm betting on you!” 

Percy almost dropped when his opponent says, “Hell, I'm 
betling on you!” 


Georgie Price 


When I was seven years old, I played the Chase theatre 
in Washington with Gus Edwards. President Taft came to 
the performance and after viewing the show, complimented 
me saying, “Young man, I saw your act and you do a very 
good job.” 

“Thank you, Mr. President,” I wisecracked, “what do I 
have to do to get a job like yours.” 

“Learn how to bow and duck at the same time,” he cracked 
back, 


Ed Gardner 


Mareo Johansen, my favorite big game hunter, was telling 
me how to catch elephants between drinks at Duffy’s Tavern. 
“Elephants don't like guns. You gotta use psychology and 
you need five things—a pair of binoculars, tweezers, a bucket 
of water and a bottle of bourbon sf 

“What's the fiftn I asked. 

“Elephants. Thea you find a nice comfortable tree, put 
the bucket of +r under the tree, then climb up on a 
branch and sii ere and wait. And while you're waiting, 
vou take a little drink. That’s what the bourbon.is for. So 
by and by, a her: elephants comes along. So one curious 
elephant ‘stops to see what's in the bucket at the foot of the 
iree.” 

“Yeah? Then what 
“You take anothe: 
the binoculars and tu: 
through the wrong end 
“So what?” 

“So you see 
there, you pick hi 
the bucket and _ he 


thing,” 


happens.” 
little drink of bourbon, Then you take 
‘em around so you're looking down 


at teensy, weensy, bitsy elephant down 
ep with the tweezers, you drop him into 
drowns to death.” 
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Joey Adams 


The “two-headed” man was always bragging in his home 
town about his great friendship with Clark Gable. It was 
always the topic of conversation ai the corner drugstore, 
especially after the latest Gable epic. “He’s like my brother, 
we were brought up together and went to school together,” 


said the two-headed one. 

One day Gable came to the little town to speak for the Red 
Cross. “Here’s your chance to show how well you know 
Gable,” chided the two-headed man’s friends 

Thev all waited in the lobby of the hotel until Gable came 
dow “There he is,’ they jibed, “lets see you gre 

“Hello Pal,’ screamed the double-noggined one, gr) 
with both faces 

H i¢ € « er 
Hn nn Y blec é vo-headed man's friends 
“Pa)c 

“Or Sala tne two eadec eu I ess he lust int 
recognize me.” 

Here's another: 

A horse trotted over to the mutual window at Jamaica, 


“Two dollars fer me to win—on the nose” said the horse. 
“What?” velled the clerk. 
“Whatsamatter,” asked the horse, “Yuh surprised that I'm 


a horse and I can talk?” 


“Ne,” said the man, “I just don’t think yeu can win.” 
And I really love this ove 

Two burglars had just broken into a bank and were 
about to open the safe. However, one of the crooks sat 
acwn on the floor and took off his shoes and socks. Then. 
with his bare feet he started to twist the dial on the safe 
with his toes 

His partner looked at him. He said. “What's the matter 
with you? Are you nuts? Let’s get this safe open and get 
the hell outa here.” 


And the other fellow said, “Take it easy. IU Ul only take 
a minute longer this way, and we'll drive those damn 
fingerprint experts crazy.” 


‘Senator’ Ed Ford 


Here’are more than one of 
Ockie 
the boss 


Ockie, 


mv favorites: 
boy for a while and every 
industriousness. “You know, 
industriousness mé@aWis success.” He'd go on and on 
like that, and Ockie was getting a little tired of the dailv 
lectures. One day the boss was giving out with the usual 
success story and at the finish he said, “Oekie, do you know 
that I started in life as a barefoot boy?” And Ockie 
“So what. I wasn't born with shoes on either.” 


Bopp was an office day 


used to talk about 


said, 


Up in my home town there's a fellow who likes to brag 
about his ability as a hunter. He was talking to Dopey Dill- 
dock oie day and he said, “You see this bear rug on the floor. 
well I shot that bear in Alaska in a hand to hand struggle 
and it really was a fight. It really was a tuugh fight, it was 
either me or the bear.” 

And Dopey says, “Well, I think the bear makes a better 
rug.” 

This fellow, you know one of those hail-fellow-well-met 
type, was arrested for speeding and when the case was 
brought up he rushed up to the bench, stuck out his paw 
and smiled. “Hello, Judgie old pal, old pal, how are you?” 
And the judge said, “Fine ..twenty dollars.” 


Kelcey Allen 


A famous legit star spurned Hollywood offers for a time 
but after noting how many young actors would return from 
the Coast, spend their holidays in New York and live in 
lcvish splendor, he was forced to concede that perhaps being 
contaminated by film-acting didn’t altogether cheapen an 
actor’s reputation. So the legiter went to the Coast and. 
because of his standing, he got the ear of a famed director- 
producer pronto. The film man, however, cautioned the legit, 
“Acting for the screen is quite different from playing on the 
stage. you know. Have you ary experience acting without 
an audience?” he wound up. 


“That's what brought me out here,” was the actor's reply. 


Tay Garnett 


About three weeks ago I needed a shot of an eclipse of 
the sun for a scene in “Connecticut Yankee,” which I am now 
directing at Paramount, so I kiddingly told my assistant 
that I had to have a real eclipse. The following day, which 
was the llth of November I think, the assistant ran on the 
set yelling that there was an eclipse. We stopped everything 
on the set, ran to the top of the sound stage, and got a 
perfect shot. 

Since then I have been a little reluctant in asking for any- 
thing at Paramount. The other day Bill Bendix and I called 
my assistant Oscar Rudolph over and told him we could use 
two white elephants from Siam for the next scene. Bing 
Crosby, standing nearby, overhearing our 
yelled out in a loud voice, “Be careful Tay, remember the 
eclipse”... 


Harry Hershfield 


Professor Schnootz was at a party. After a few minutes he 
said, “You all know I'ma college professor and I know you're 
all dying to ask me questions. Who wants to be the first?” 
Then up spoke a fellow and said, ‘Is it true that professors 
are absent-minded and have bad memories?” To which the 
professor indignantly replied, “That's @ fallacious lie. Pro- 
fessors haven't got bad memories. -They’re not absent-mind- 
ed. Don't you think I know where I] am right now? And 
don't you think tomorrow I'll know where I was last night? 
Would somebody like to ask anéther question?” 

With that, another fellow asked, “Is it true that professors 
are absent-minded and have bad memories?” To which the 
professor replied, “Fine. 
body would ask me that question.” 


conversation, 


I knew that sooner or later some- 
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Chart of 1945, 1946 and 1947 Amus. 
Taxes Reflects State of Show Biz 
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The year just ended was one of 


terrific fluctuations in patronage 
which, domestically. averaged only 


a shade under 1946, show biz’s peak 
attendance. The peculiar 
periormance in 


for mass 


convolutions of ©. 


1947 eutting across all paid amuse- {the fluctuations 
ithe pattern set by the two previous 


ment attendance are charted here- 


with by Vanery from a_ break- 
down of monthly Federal amuse- 
ment tax returns. December figure 


is estimated. since the report for the 
movih is yet to be compiled. 

The Federal index is generally 
viewed as the most accurate car- 
diograph of the entertainment fleid 
since the 20° bite is levied equally 
on attendance of films, niteries, 
sports events, amusement parks, 
dancehalls ard all other amusements 
i which the public piunks out its 
cxush. Of the total, the film industry 
is now deemed to account for 75°, 
te 80°: depending on te season of 
the year considered. 

Previously, films Lad been consid- 
ered to supply about 90% of the 
Gevernment’s acmissions’ levy. Dur- 
i the year. this estimate was radi- 


cally szalec downward after the 
Treasury LCept. issued  separaic 
breskdcewn ior niteries which dis- 
clesed a surprisinely healthy per- 


ceniage came from that source. For 
icswance. in’ November. the U. S. 
gurvered a total of $55,073,227. of 
whieh the bistees and roof gardens 
produced $3.9€0,000. 

} Sperts, Ete. 


runeing full tilt such as October 
ard November, the big football 
morths, flickeries’ share of the en- 
tive Federal take represents a good 
deal less than 80°, of it. In ceneral, 


fiims tribute to the Goverrmrent 
neovs the $0, marker in the winter 
and earty spring end then dives 


from May through November. 

In recard to the Federal bite. it's 
inicresting to note that exhibitor 
grotps in the past year have been 
pressing the point with Coneress 
that the 90% estimate, traditional 
previously in figuring the propor- 
ti - of film theatres’ contribution, is 


way off. Exhibs are anxious to 
prove this contention because it 
lowers the cstimate of lost Gov- 


revenues should Congress 


\ elles Unina 


Minneapolis. 

Film salesmen here ezre turning 
thcir Reel Fellows’ social club ifito 
a union to be affiliated with Coli- 
scum. a mational orten'zaclien of 
film salésmen which is on iis own in- 
Sieaci of being tied wp to either the 
CiO er AFL. 

Decisicn was reached after reiurn 
of President Milt Lipsrer and three 
oiher mombers. Warren Branten. 
Eddie Burke ard Pat Halloren. from 
Coliseum, meeting in Chicrgo. 


ernment 


Warners’ Acad. Entry 
Holly \vood. 

Warners will enter its patriotic 
short, “Power Behind the Nation,” 
for an Academy Award in the 
decumentary classitication. 

Work of cameramen all over the 
country, Technicolor film was 18 
months in the making. Its being 
released by the MPA with proceecs 


going to the Damon Runyon Cancer | 


Fond. 


In some months when sports are 


APR MAY «(JUNE «JULY AUG. 


agree to cut back admission taxes 
to 10% levied before the war. 
The graph speaks for itself. It’s 


been charted to give a comparison 
with the two years preceding. 
peculiarity noticeable in °47 is that 
brezk away from 


Where in '46 the b.o. shows 
Janvary and February, 
"47. By the same 
shows an earlier 


years. 
a rise in 
that’s not true in 
token, biz in °47 


One , 


SEPT. «OCT. «NOV ODEC 


gain in the spring months bu 
reaches the terrific early fall 
of “46. 

Another remarkable feature of 
the year just ended ic the sharper 
and more emphasized swings in bus- 
iness from month to month. Fast 
shifts in price structure, nationwide 
strikes early in the year, a flood of 
durable goods and generally spotty 
film patronage are partly the causes 
of the up and downs of show biz. 


never 
peak 


| ployer together 











(Partner of the N. Y. accounting 
firm of Winters, Picard & Lederman 
classifies the most common deduc- 
tions of professional expenses.) 

With Jan. 15. 1948, only a short 
time away, this is practically the 11th 
hour for show people to file their 
final estimates on their 1947 incomes. 


These final estimates, which in- 
clude taxes withheld by the em- 
with the quarterly 
payments made in March, June. 
September, 1947, and the payment 
to be made in January; 1948, must 
equal at least 80% of the total 1947 
tax, or must equal at least the tax 
paid for 1948, whichever amount is 
lower. 


Final returns for 1947 must be 
filed on or before March 15, 1948. 
If the actor feels that the tax 


withheld by the employer is too 
high because his expenses run very 
high, it behooves him to keep an ac- 


‘curate record of his expenditures, so 
| that if he wants his employer to de- 
duct those expenses before withhold- 


ing, he must be able to satisfy the 
employer that they are accurate and 
rezsonable. 

The income tax problems of actors 


| differ materially from those of other 


taxpayers, not so much with refer- 
ence to the gross income. which can 
usually be easily determined, but as 
regards the extent to which pro- 
fessional expenses are deductible in 
arriving at the net income before 
exemptions. 

The Income Tax Law permits the 
deduction of the following: 

“Ail the ordinary and necessary 
expenses paid or incurred during 
the taxable year in carrying on any 
trade or business, including a rea- 
sonable allowance for salaries or 





/quired to be 
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- Exhib-ASCAP Situation Analyzed . 








Centinued from page 338 








er practic: monepoly of such rights, 
and that it holds the power of duress 
and coercion to enforce its demands. 
In other words. the exhibitor must 
have the ASCAP license in order 
to stay in business. and he can only 
pretend to negotiate, knowing that 
he must inevitably yield at the point 
of whatever concessions ASCAP is 
willing to make. Actually, this is 
the position—let there be no doubt 
of that. 

ASCAP is said to be a “monopoly 
of monopolies.” inasmuch as the in- 
dividual copyright is a monopoly in 
the individual musical work thus 
covered, and ASCAP is alleged to 
have a monopoly practically indus: 
try-wide, of such _ individual 
“monopolies. 

When a student of the whole situa- 
tion arrives at this point he at once 
wonders why the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts (the anti-trust laws) 
have not been successfully inveked 
to curb or regulate ASCAP’s alleged 
unlawful monepoly. But. he finds 
that those laws have been invoked, 
but with what degree of success so 
far as relief to the exhibitor is con- 
cerned I leave to the judgment of 
the exhibitor himsc'f. 

1 am discussing in this article 
neither the l- ws or the equities, but 
simply the facts as they are. 

Cdnvsent Peereces 


The facts are that ASCAP has 
twice been the defendant in actions 
instituted by the Department of Jus- 
tice alleging its existence es air un- 
lawful combination in restraint of 
trade. and seeking its dissolution. 
| After lengthy litigation these actions 
‘culmineted in a Consent Decree. 
concurred in by both the D. of J. and 
(entered in the District Court. of the 
United States sor the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, on March 1941, 
Civil Action No. 13-95). The Decree 
was duly eporeved by the Court. 

Decree purports to regulate the 
operations and policies of ASCAP in 
svch manner and te such extent as 
will ‘bring them into complete con- 
formity with the anti-trust laws. 
Whether the Decree accomplishes its 
purpose, from the viewpoint of the 
motion picture exhibitor is a meot 
question. Certainly the exhibitor 
does not think it does. Perhaps his 
reason for so thinking is found in a 
particular portion of the Decree 
which in part provides: “ * * * 
nothing contained in this sub-para- 
graph SHALL PREVENT PRICE 
CHANGES FROM TIME TO TIME 
BY REASON OF CHANGING CON- 
DITIONS AFFECTING THE MAR- 
KET FOR OR 
OF PERFORMING RIGHTS.” 

Another portion of the Decree of 
primary interest to exhibitors pro- 


MARKETABILITY | 


hibits ASCAP from making any “li- 
cense agreement which shall result 
in discriminating in price or terms 
between licensees similarly _ sit- 
uated.” 

It therefore seems perfectly clear 


,to this layman that so long as 
ASCAP does not “discriminnte in 
price or terms between licensees 


situated” it may lawfully 
put into effect “price changes from 
time to time” in its schedule of 
tariffs ‘for performing rights licenses, 
either upward or downward in its 
sole discretion with the full sane- 
tion of the Government which is 
equally with ASCAP bound by the 
terms of the Decree. 

In my judgment there are four 
altcrnative courses of action for con- 
sideration by the exhibitors, individ- 
ually and as an industry, now. con- 
fronted by a demand from ASCAP 
ior a substantial increase in per- 
forming rights license fees: 

1. To accept the increase. and 
execute license agreements at 
the wew rate. 

2. To negotiate with ASCAP. 
with a riew to keeping the in- 
crease at a minimum. 


similarly 


3. To litigate such tests of 
ASCAP’s rights as qualified 
counsel may advise. 

4. To, initiate efforts through 


legislation to effect such ch nges 

in the Copyright Law as exhibi-~ 

tors may deem desirable. 

I assume, from what I read in the 
trade press and from a great many 
conversations with exhibitors and 
representatives of their two prin- 
cipal organizations. that the first al- 
ternative is completely un: cceptable 
to them individually and as an in- 
dustry. 

The second 
tion) is presently 
én informed, by 
twecn committees representing re- 
spectively the Theatre Owners of 
America and ASCAP. I am told that 
the Allied States exhibitors organi- 
zation is not a party to these negotia- 
Lions. 

The 


dees 


crnative (negotia- 
being exercised. I 
negotiations be- 


third alternative (litigation) 
net. in my optnion, offer any 
remedy whatever—or promise any 
con. tructive solution of the problem. 
I base this, opinion upon nearly 30 
years of close personal observation 
ei and contact with just such liti- 
gation. Certainly it offers no imme- 
diate solution — copyright litigation 
in Feder»! Courts is a time-consum- 
ing. patience - testing. wearisome 
process, and no living man can with 
/certainty foretell what the decision 
of the ¢ourts will be. 

The fourth alternative (legisla- 
'tion) merits careful consideration. 
In the long-range view. if Guccess- 
ful in outcome from the exhibitor 


standpoint, might 
tremendous cost 
would be required. 

[It is to be remembered that at one 
time and another in the past mdus- 
try-wide endeavors by broadcasters, 
exhibitors, hotel: proprietors and 
others, to bring about such a revi- 
sion of the Copyright Law as would 
adapt them more favorably to the 
desires and pocketbooks of the users 
of copyrighted music have been en- 
tirely unsuccessful. There seems no 
valid reason why Congress would 
now do something that it has re- 
peatedly refused in the past to do, 
notwithstanding weeks of public 
hearings, and many thousands of 
words of testimony. 

Since the advent of sound motion 
pictures, the position of the exhibi- 
tor is however. somewhat different 
from that of any of the other com- 
mercial users of copyrighted music 
in public performances. All of the 
other users can decide what music 
they will, or will not. include in 
their programs. The freedom of 
choice is theirs. They can exercise 
fully their discretion, as to using or 
net using copyrighted music. or how 
much or how little of it. and at what 
times, and thus are left free to de- 


well justify the 
and elfort that 


termine whether they will or will 
not purchase licenses. depending 


upon what they decide to use. 

The motion picture exhibitor has 
no such freedom of choice. It is the 
producer of the film who decides 
what the exhibitor will play. and by 
contract he binds the exhibitor to 
play the film as it comes “out of the 
can.” Se, the exhibitor is entirely at 
the. mercy of the producer—he has 
no freedom of choice whatever— 
he is powerless to self-determine 
what musical compositions his pro- 
gram played incident to the presen- 
tation of the film shall include. 

The obvieus solution of this angle 
is that the producer of the film. at 
the time he is purchasing the right 
to record a copyrighted composition 
on the film, shall also ptirchase a 
license to publicly perform such 
music, world-wide. by means of the 
recordings made on the film. The 
solution is as simple as that. 

I have as yet seen no effort made 
upon the part of the exhibitors or 
their respective organizations to 
draw the Motion Picture Producers’ 
Association into “a consideration of 
this matter. I presume the inatten- 
tion to this angle to be the result of 
disinterest in or distrust of the pro- 
ducers’ Organization, by fhe exhibi- 
tors. It’s the same old story of too 
much heat and too little light being 
applied to the examination of the 
problem, and the lack of an indus- 


try-wide united single exhibitor or- | 


ganization. 


Income Tax Deductions for Show People 
By MURRAY PICARD, C.P.A. 





other compensation for personal 
services actually rendered; traveling 
expenses. (including the entire 
amount expended for meals and 
lodging) while away from home in 


the pursuit of a trade or business, 


rentals or other payments re- 
ade as a condition to 
the continued use or possession,. for 
purposes of the trade or business, of 
property to which the taxpayer has 
not taken or is not taking title or 
in which he has no equity.” 


and 


Translated into ordinary every 
day language, such expenses include 


an agent’s commissions, amounis 
spent for special material, gays. dia- 
logue, music, transportation to place 
of engagement, and board and lo 


ing when the actor performs away 
from home and also maintain a 
hona fide home. 


Lezal advice in connection with an 
actor’s professional contracts. as well 
as fees paid to accountants for the 
preparation of income tax returns 
are vermitted as deductions. 

Where an automombile is needed 
in the actor’s carrying on of his 
work, the expenses of upkeep and 
maintenance as well as depreciaiion 
are deductible to the extent thai the 
automobile is used in the perform- 
ance of his duties. ‘ 

Mere Allowable Deductions | 
held that reasonable 
expenditures made by actors who 
gain their livelihood from appear- 
anes before the public, for the pur- 
pose of promoting or maintaining 


li has been 


itheir popularity, and preserving an 
|inerease in public demand for their 


work are recognized business ex- 


penses and are deductible. 

Thus, the following expenditures 
have been allowed as deductions: 
Accompanist and music expenses, 
advertising and publicity,. cleaning, 
dyeing and laundering of costumes 
and clothing used exclusively in 
his work; costume rental and make- 
up expense, entertainment of press, 
writers, radio agents, etc. 

In a case where an actor in mak- 
ing a prize fight picture had some 
of his teeth knocked out and denial 
bridge work done to replace those 
tecth, the expenditure was allowed 
as a deduction. 

Similariy the expense of a physi- 
cal trainer to assist an actor in keep- 
ing fit has been permitte to be ce- 
ducted .as a proper business expense, 

Tips to sudio employees have been 
held deductible. 

A deduction for @mounts spent for 
complimentary tickets to plays. 
amounts spent for meals for invited 
euests, who included newspaper 
people, playwrights, dramatic critics, 
backe:s of plays, actors. actresses, 
agents, directors, etc., while at one 
time disallowed, are now allowed as 
necessary expenses. 

Thcre have even been cases where 
expenses incurred in the home have 
been allowed because the taxpayer 
was a theatrical producer, and the 
expense was reasonable and neces- 
sary. 

Plan Ahead for 1948 | 


Most of the tax difficulties of show 
people arise by reason of their fail- 
ure to keep records which will sat- 
isfy the tax collector. With that in 
mind. now is the time to get your 
information ready. Reduce to writ- 
ing your 1947 expenses, especially 
the largest items, listing exact 
amounts spent where possible, show- 
ing names of people you paid, names 
of people you were with, paces 
whére you went. provided they in 
any way affected your income or 
earnings. If that proves to be ‘hard 
this year, plan ahead for next year 
by purchasing a business diary. En- 
ter your business appointments and 
business entertainment each day 
with a close approximation of that 
day's expenditures and ycu wil! be 
well on your way to having data 
whieh income tax agents wil] be in- 
clined to allow. A little time so 
spent will pay off later with savings 
in additional tax assessments plus 
6°, mnter 





Select Categories 
For Musical Oscars 


Holly wood. 

Films eligible for musical Oscars 
will be divided into two categories 
this week. The classifying will be 
done by an Academy committee con- 
sisting of Morris Stoloff, Harry War- 
ren, Miklos Rozsa, Ray Heindorf, 
Abe Meyer, Eddie Powell, Leo Robin 
and Charles Wolcott. 


Groups are best scoring of a mu- 
sical film and best scoring fer a dra- 
matic or comic picture. 
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In fact, if unloosed all at once and | The New York —, vad Ba 
amplified by loud speakers to their | stance, contains plenty ~ — 
highest degree, these collective | noises, subways, elevatec Pe * 
noises would create their own ex- | Times Square cacophony, en =| 
plosive force, violent enough to | Park, Fifth Avenue, night clubs, i 
shatter a good-sized—city and pos- | congested East Side, hawkers’ cries, | 
+sibly the surrounding countryside | children’s voices in congested streets, 


Atom Bombs on Celluloid 


Studio Film Vaults Contain Enough Canned Noise to 
Shatter a Big City—Files Hold Every Genuine 
Sound From a Cannon Blast to a Bronx Cheer 


By DON CARLE GILLETTE 


: : i ie al “ 
Recorded on film and reposing in | despair in on register without help 

the vaults of Hollywood motion pic- | from anybody. 

ture studios is more noise than the | ‘hen there are the City Sounds. A 

explosion of an atom bomb. file is kept for all big cities. 





| separate 


Literati 


Seme Irish Bans Lifted 

After hearing appeals, the Eire 
Censorship of Publications Board 
has revoked its ban on several nov- 
els, including John Steinbeck’s “Can- 
nery Row.” Other books now given 
the green light are: “After Many A 
Summer” (Aldous Huxley); “I Knock 
At the Door” (Sean O’Casey); “Pic- 


tures in the Hallway” (O'’Casey); 
“The Transposed Heads” (Thomas 
Mann): “Brighton Rock” (Graham 
Greene): “My Son, My Son,” also 


published as “O Absalom,” (Howard 
Spring). 


At the same time the Board 





for miles beyond. leart squeaks, the babble of foreign 
It is fortunate, therefore, that | tongues, and the general —s red 
these recorded sounds are filed away | tivity that is distinctive nigh e nd 
in thousands of separate cans and | that attracts more visitors than any 
cubicles, carefully indexed, dili- | other in the world. 
gently guarded, and brought to life | In each case, the “sound back- 
only when and as required in con- | ground” is produced by the way the 
nection with new motion picture | city is constructed, the types of in- 


turned down the 
> 4 “4 » 662 
come under an immediate ban as “in- 


|decent or obscene: 


“The Wayward Bus” (John Stein- 
beck): “Methinks the Lady ....” 
(Guy Endore); “The Hills Remain” 
(Nicolas Powell); “Night Darkens 
the Sireet” (Arthur La Bern); “The 
Common Chord” (Frank O’Connor); 
“Wake of the Red Witch” (Garland 
Roark); “Silver Nutmeg” (Norah 
Lofts); “Creatures of Circumstance” 
(W. Somerset Maugham); “Sealskin 


following which | 


productions. 

A hundred thousand is a conserva- 
tive estimate of the number of dif- | 
ferent sound effects that have been 
filed away in Hollywood since audi- 
bility became a permanent part of 
the screen over 20 years ago. Even 
this wide variety of noises is not 
all-inclusive, and sound librarians 
are constantly getting. calls from 
producers for unusual effects not yet 
recorded by sound cameras. 


Not too long ago a veteran New 
York newsreel librarian, long ac- 
customed to receiving. strange re- 
quests for sound effects, was nearly 
floored when a Hollywood studio 
wired him for two urgently needed 
items. One was “the chirping of 
sparrows on thé window-sill of a 
boiler factory working overtime on 
a Saturday afternoon in May.” The 


| location, 


Trousers and Other Stories” (Eric 
Linklater); “The Strangers” (Fran- 
ces Lobb); “The Bitter Box” 
(Eleanor Clark); “Friendship’s 
Odyssey” (Francoise Delisle); “The 
Jug” (Barnaby Brook); “Love and 
Ella Rafferty” (John Paddy Car- 


dustry located there, the geographic 
the nature and tempo of 
the local population, 





[- Constant Changes | 





To keep abreast of the times, 
sound effects tibraries must undergo 


irs); “Fi in Frost” (Herve 
constant change. A film producer, Seth): *hisanea (Alberto An 
can’t stop a Ford car with the noise | Vi.) 
made by a Chevrolet’s brakes with- 


out getting dozens of fan letters 
pointing out the boner, The same 
thing happens if somebody in a pic- 
ture blows the horn of a 1940 Chrys- 
ler and the toot is that of a 1939 


New Masses Fold 

New Masses, left-wing political- 
cultural weekly, suspends publica- 
tion late this month. Its staff will 
Dodge - join with that of Mainstream, leftist 
ee literary quarterly which is also dis- 

The rail clicks produced by mod- ne & ” pen t 
ern diesel-engine trains are differ- coy aka” vice  mesageary: pa: 
ert from the steam locomotives. The | pub biden’ been decided, but it's te 
design and noise of ocean-going!, -. : ic iH 
liners and their whistles are con- | begin with the March issue and wi 








other, “the sound of a mocassin on | 
soft snow.” 

Whenever requests of this or any 
other kind are received by a library 


» jn the east from a producer in Cali- 


fornia, it means that the sound de- 
partments in Hollywood = are 
stumped. And when the resource- 
fulness of those studio sound collec- 
tors is stumped, it must be quite an 
order. 


| Authenticity | 


Supplying the natural sounds—not 
faked, mind you—that are heard in 
motion picture’ is among the most 
painstaking tasks in the production 
of film fare. For in providing good 
Screen entertainment, it is just as 
important to have absolute accuracy 
in the popping of a champagn cork 
and the tread of footsteps on a car- 
peted stairway as in the spoken dia- 
logue and _ synchronized musical 
score. . , 


Sometimes a studio accidentally 
capiures a rare item in the way of 
a real sound effect that is not called 
for in the seript—and some of these 
have been so good that they were 
“kept in the act.” While making 
“Golddiggers of Paris,” Rosemary 
Lane was supposed to dump a bucket 
of water from a transom onto the 
curly head of Rudy Vallee. The 
bucket slipped out of Rosemary’s 

“hand and crashed on ®udy’s cran- 
ium. Though it spoiled that parti- 
cular scene, the sound man acquired 
a brand new entry for his Biffs and 








Bangs department--which is the | 
classification for assorted fight 
noises, including punches, _ slaps, 


kicks, blows and other methods of 
assault, 


tant] hanging. Even the Bronx sell for 35c. 
stantly e g ' 1 ! f 
cheer is given new trimmings from |_ Starting in 1911 as ee 
year to year—and the sound effects Ser nse eee Sere y — he ott 
library must keep right up to date | ©ditor is Joseph North, and the edi- 
itorial board includes A. B. Magil, 
Train noises, incidentally, were | Sanentve waged —_ rm moe 
4 — y Frederick V. Field an ohn Stuart, 
among the first to be recorded on an pedir ee editors: Charles Keller, 
noatirontl eg a art editor, and William mre, 
oe | oe Richard O. Boyer, Joseph Foster, 
sound, the Warner Bros. studio as- Charles Humboldt and Betty Millard, 
signed a special recording crew to | ossistant editors. 
assemble the most complete collec-| Associate and contributing editors 
tion of train noises obtainable. After | include novelist Howard Fast and 
spending a small fortune on the | screen writers John Howard Lawson 
project, new types of trains came | and Alvah Bessie, all of whom have 





on all these points. 





along and practically all the noises 
changed! 


Today the sound libraries have a 
complete - assortment of cricket 
noises, recorded in the fields by 
sound crews, and it is no longer 
necessary to bring the insects into 
a studio. Besides, with the present 
completely unionized situation exist- 
ing on the motion picture lots, the 
technicians might object that the 
crickets are non-union! 








Ecenomics | 


The aim of sound effects on the 
screen is strictly to achieve realism 
and accuracy, to give a picture the 
right ear-appeal as well as eye- 
appeal. There is no intention of 
deceiving anybody. Of course, there 
is also a practical economic reason 
for dubbing in certain sounds. It 
means that, when making a Thames 
| River scene that. calls for London 
|foghorns, the cast and production 
crew of a picture don’t have to be 
transported across the Atlantic in 
order to get the right sounds in the 
background. Nor, when a lark-sing- 
ing sequence is required, is it nec- 








} Categories 


|essary to-go out in the fields and 
wait for a lark to come along and 





There is also the Grunts and 
Groans division, which is not limited 
to the expressions of wrestlers. And 
the Sobs and Sniffles, Screams and 
Yells, Sighs and Swoons, Gallops 
and Canters, Trains, Carnival Mid- 
ways, Automobile Horns, Boat 
Whistles. Airplane Motors, Artillery 
Barrages, Pistol Shots, Machine 
Guns, Kisses, Dog Barks, Cat's 
Meows and thousands of other cate- 
gories embracing the countless in- 
cidental activities of everyday life 
as well as the terrifying sounds of 
land, sea and air battles recorded at 
close range in actual warfare. 

Speaking of Screams, some of Hol- 
lywood’s best actresses can’t yell 
worth a hoot, and consequently a 
more realistic voice must be dubbed 
in when the script calls for such a 
player to deliver a healthy shriek. 
Many of the most vivid screams ever 


sing. 

Such scenes, and thousands of 
others representing as many differ- 
ent localities, can be filmed amid the 
convenience of a studio set and the 
appropriate sounds dubbed in. 


Very rarely does the screen em- 
ploy its sound-dubbing technique 
|for prankish effect, except in car- 
| toon comedies. But there was one 
choice instance in a recent Errol 
| Flynn picture. In a bit of travesty 
calling for him to be a tough guy, 
| Flynn talks exactly like Humphrey 
| Bogart. The voice in that scene was 
| Bogart’s—and it was intended to be 
| recognized as such by fans. 
| To fill the constant demand for 
| thousands of assorted sounds, Hol- 
| lywood studios not onl intai 
dy ‘ : y maintain 
their own sound effects departments 
but also depend a great deal upon 








delivered by leading cinema stars | the libraries of newsreel companies. 


were supplied by Alice Doll, whose 
Imsty yells frequently blew a fuse | 
ij the recording machine. Bette | 
Davis and Constance Bennett once | 
couldn't scream adequately for | 
themselves, although today Miss | 
Davis--ean give voice to-fury- and 


The newsreels, with cameramen in 
all parts of the world covering every 
conceivable event, have built up 


| Vast catalogs of sound ranging from 


the blowing up of a battleship in the 
Pacific to the conking of an umpire 
in a Brooklyn baseball park. 


| been cited for contempt of Congress 
\for refusing to answer questions of 
‘the House Un-American Activities 
Committee on whether they are 
Communists. 





Wooing Coast Authors 

Citing the fact that 30%-40% of 
the books published by it last year 
came from authors resident on the 
Coast, William. Morrow & Co. has 
opened a branch office in Santa 
Monica. Jesse Carmack, member of 
the firm, has been named manager 
of the Coast operation. 

Carmack will supervise Coast pro- 
motion and handle public relations 
with newspapers, radio stations and 
bookstores. He'll also contact the 
flock of authors who now do their 
scribbling in the west. 





CHATTER 

Herbert E. Wormser, 51. film and 
drama critic, died Jan. 1 in Holly- 
wood of a heart attack. 

Lillian G. Genn, article editor of 
Argosy, starting various hobby, 
name, sport and new business de- 
partment features. 


George Stewart's next, “Fire,” will 
be published by Random House, and 
will be a Book-of-the-Month Club 
co-selection for April. 

Gerald Kersh, author of “Night 
and the City,” is working on a new 
novel, “Song of the Flea,” to be 
published by “Doubleday. 

Alan Swallow, Director of The 
Univ.’ of Denver Press, to take a 
three-month leave commencing Jan. 
‘1. Hiatus will carry him te Arizona 
at doctor’s orders. 

Ben Ames Williams, whose “House 
Divided” is the current top-seller, 
goes to Bermuda in a couple of 
weeks to loaf and gather steam for 
his next novel. 

Noel F. Busch, Life mag editorial 
writer, has authored “Fallen Sun,” 
an account of the American Army 
occupation of Japan, to be published 
in February by Appleton-Century- 
Croft. 


Bertita Harding has returned to 
her home in Indianapolis to work 
on the book for a musical, “Carioca 
Purple,” to be produced by Torrey 
McKenny. 





enne,” 





} 


She’s also writing a | Something we call sympathy. 








A Thumbnose Sketch-Harry Hershfield. 


By JOE LAURIE, JR. J 














Cedar Rapids, Iowa, being in the “cornbelt” of America, it was only 
natural for a “stalk” to deliver a “corny kid” on Oct. 13, 1885 to the 
parents of Harry Hershfield. It was also natural for them to christen 
him Harry Hershfield; if you ever look at him, what else would you cail 
him? The baby had dimples all over his face and looked liké a golf 
ball, his father put him to sleep with a mashie, his mother caddied. Today 
there is a Burma Shave sign on the site where Harry was born. 

Although born in Iowa he was “grazed” in Chicago, where he migrated 
at the He immediately where he 
flunked in blocks and sand pile. He went further and had the distine- 
tion of being the only kid in the sixth grade that the teacher called Mis- 
ter. He graduated grammar school at the age of 14, which must have 
been a gag on his teacher’s part. He then went to the Frank Holmes 
School of Illustration where he studied art and soon knew all the ar- 
teries (they had live models). In no time Harry was able to draw on 
his father. By now he figured he was illiterate enough to enter the news- 
paper business. 

Harry got a job on the Chicago Daily News doing sport cartoons, a 
comic strip called “Homeless Hector,” was a retoucher and sketch artist. 
His main assignment was making X’s on pictures showing where crimes 
were committed. All this for six bucks a week. He was jack of all trades 
but there was practically no jack in any of them. He also did chalk- 
plate drawings for the Drover’s Journal, a st®ckyard official organ. They 
claim his drawings started the famous Stock Yard odors. In 1906 Harry 
covered the Republican National Convention, which attracted the atten- 
tion of Charles de Young of the San Francisco Chronicle, who hired him 
for that paper. He was now rising from nothing to worse. 

All men are created equal but Harry became a cartoonist. He covered 
Sports and the theatre, tired of it and arranged for Bob Ripley to re- 
place him while he went back to Chicago to work on the Chicago Ameri- 
can. Arthur Brisbane hired him for the NXY. Evening Journal, and 
when Harry arrived in New York he looked for the press gate in the sub- 
way. Harry was hired to do sport cartoons, but he saw what a bum he 
was, against a guy like TAD (T. A. Dorgan), so he started his famous 
Desperate Desmond” strip which ran for four years. He then started 
his successful “Abe Kabibble” cartoon which ran for Many years. He 
also ran a column called “Broadway Unlimited” for the same paper. After 
a contractual mixup he joined the Graphic as a columnist, called his 
column “If 'm Wrong, SUE ME!” The Graphic folded but our hero 
didn’t. He went to the Herald Tribune with a Sunday comic called “Meyer 
the Buyer,” which was practically a Republican version of Abe Kabibble. 

He was struggling hard to be a failure but it didn’t work. He became 
a radio commentator, doing a nightly stint (spelled correctly) called 
“One’ Man’s Opinion,” in which he reviewed the theatre. He then started 
his N. Y. Sunday Mirror column “My Week,” which at this writing is 
still running. As a sideline to his newspaper work he appeared on the 
Milton Berle radio program called “If You Heard This One Stop Me.” 
They did. Up to now his name meant one thing in radio, SHUT IT OFF! 
He then joined the “Can You Top This?” radio program with those two 
sterling artists, Senator Ford and Joe Laurie, Jr., and régained all his 
prestige. (The program at this writing is still running, WEDNESDAYS 
WOR, FRIDAYS NBC—after all, a feller’s gotta get something outta this 
trailer!) As a “warmup” and proving grounds for his gags he was on 
a radio program on Sundays for a cheese sponsor. (At this writing it 
is not running.) 

In between all these radio and newspaper jobs Harry did many things. 
He played Hammerstein’s years ago with a cartoon act. If the billboard 
had been turned upside down he would have been the headliner. From 
Hammerstein’s he went to London. We don’t know if the offer 
came from America or England. He then threw his chalk talk away and 
piayed vaudeville as a story teller, and a great one. He took a flyer in 
Hollywood as Animation Editor for M-G-M and as a script writer for the 


Warner Bros. He was so popular in Hollywood, when he arrived there 
they wanted to give him a farewell dinner. 


age of two. entered kindergarten, 








| Lammister From the Celery Circuit | 








And speaking about dinners, Harry is one of the: foremost after AND 
before-dinner speakers in the country. When he sees a stain on your 
vest he starts speaking. In 1936 he spoke at 226 dinners. He was a semi- 
pro, being paid only half the time. He has introduced and has been 
photographed with some of the greatest personalities in the world. He 
saves the pictures; they don’t. He is a B. A. of Gab. He speaks with his 
hands; when he has a sore throat he doesn’t have to gargle, he just 
rinses his hands. He also has written books like “Les Miserables,” but 
livelier. His novel, “Super-City,” was grand and his joke books “Ye Old 
Salami Shappe” and “Now I'll Tell One” are still selling. You can’t reckon 
the sale of such books by numbers, you reckon them by the ton. You 
can get them in any drugstore with aspirin. 

Harry is the co-standard bearer, with another great guy, Alfred Me- 
Cosker, of the McCosker-Hershfield Cardiac Foundation, a glorious or- 
ganization that is doing splendid work. Harry is a Mason, Elk, Modern 


Friar and a Lamb. He also had been president for 29 years of the Cheese 
Club (at this writing not running); they figure it’s cheaper to keep him 
in office than to buy him a present on retiring. He was adopted by the 
Hopi Indians, and named, “La-Ti-Yo,’ which means “Silver Fox.” He 
has had a dozen offers from I. J. Fox just to sit in the window. 

For recreation Harry likes fishing and auction sales, where he buys up 
abandoned furniture and oil paintings. He also likes singing on key, but 
can’t! He is stage struck, will play anybody’s benefit. He can tell Irish, 
Italian, Swede, German and French stories—all in the same dialect. He 
loves to be photographed, and photographs like a Rand-McNally map. 
His love and avocation is Ecclesiastical.’ In his office he has many stained 
windows. That's what he gets for having an office near pigeons! 

Harry has so many fine points you could use him for a-hatrack. As a 
toastmaster he invented inflation in the field of compliment dispensing. 

His accent is a mixture of NBC Oxford and Early Bronx. The only 
guy who ever brushed him off is the guy in the men’s room. He quotes 
himself to add spice to his conversation. When he asks a question you 
have a feeling he is setting a trap. If you want to know how really great 
a man he is, you must ask him to tell you himself. 

In another year he will celebrate 50 years as a newspaperman; not sell- 
ing them but working on them. In all those years he wrote with a soft 
pencil. As a critic he never wrote anything that would hurt anyone; as 
a columnist he boosted and as a cartoonist he handed out laughs. A half 
a century of ink-slinging without a blot on anyone or himself. 

He adds up into a grand guy. I like him for his humor and humanity. 
His wit and mirth give him a passport to the thoughts and hearts of every- 
body he meets. He is an Aristocrat in sentiment and a Democrat in 
opinion. He is a missionary of laughter and in his heart he has a sacred 
He is a human human. In the words of 





straight play, tentatively titled “Kay- | Kipling, “He has walked with Kings but never lost the common touch.” 
What I'm trying to say is, “I’m just a wild about Harry.” Aren't we all? 


Woodman, B’nai B'rith, Saints & Sinners, Dutch Treat, [dustrators, a” 
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Film Reviews 


Treasure of Sierra 
Madre 


Blanke; the gold to the winds. 


with the bandits’ ripping open of 
the saddle bags and finding only 
| dirt instead of animal skins, scatter 
It’s a sort 





production, Stars Humphrey Bogart; fer- | of grim joke the film public will 


Warner Bros. release of Henry 
tures Walter Huston, Tim Holt, Bruce 
Bennett. Directed by John Huston. Screen- 
play, John Huston; based on novel by B. | 
Traven; camera, Ted McCord; editor, Qwen | 
Marks; music, Max Steiner. Previewed 
N. Y., Dec. 26, '47. Running time, 124) 
MINS. | 
Dolbs....ceccrece weee+s Humphrey Bogart 
HOWAr, .coccccccscoeseceses Walter Hust: 
CUPL. . ccccccceseseteess ss Tim Holt 
Cody WUPTT TRILL .. Bru Ber 
“Met ormik Barton M 
Gold Hat. ..cccccccccsccesss Al » I 
Presidente. .....06 \ I 
il Jet | 
PRIS, 6.64 s cidceeotsedees Pi 
Pancho, M Lu 
Flashy .Girl aye Tac e Dalya 
Mexican Bor } \ Slake 


If the boxoffice is currently ailing 
from an 
too much alike, then this production 
is what the doctor ordered. 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre” is 
not only radically different, but it’s 


over-diet of films that look | 


“The | 


a distinguished work that will take | 


its place in the repertory of Holly- 
wood’s great and enduring achieve- 
ments. 


The picture has a compelling hon- 
esty. It’s a grim and brutal slice of 
life whose. raw elements have been | 
ordered onto the plane of tragedy | 
through a terrific twist of irony. 
There’s a magnificent joker hidden 
at bottom, but spectators will d it 
so grisly and so bitter thaf’ this 
film moves out of the class of simple 
entertainment into the realm of 
vivid experience. With Humphrey 
Bogart as the marquee lure, how- 
ever, strong vositive reaction at the 


| series. “King o 


|'remember but won’t laugh at. 
Herm. 
King of the Bandits 
} Monogram release of Jeffrey Bernerd pro- 
| duetion. Stars Gilbert Rolund; features 
Anecla Greene, Chris-Pin Martin, Anthony 
Warde Directed ; Christy Chuanne 
Screenpla Bennett KR Cohen original 
t Cabanne based on character created 
vy ©. Henry idditional dialog, Gilbert Ro- 
cal William Sickner; elitor, Ro 
Vingstonu At New York theatre, N ° 
veek Dec, 30, ’47. Running time, 65 MINS, 
Cisco Kid ‘ weeceeeesss Gilbert Roland 
Alice Mason ‘ Angela Greene 
PONCHO. osc occ ccrcsoceses Chris-Ven Martin 
j Smoke Kirby - . ar Anthony Warde 
| Mrs. Maso ere Laura Treadwell 
Capt M Will Ba 
burl } Mall n 
Pedro Pat Goldin 
Connie. ‘ th Cartier 
Ce: WUONMS. oc cccdocencces ‘ Bevd Irwin 
Padre Antonie Filauri | 
U Jasper Palmer 
oO 


..Bill Cabanne 





Latest in Monogram’s “Cisco Kid” 
the Bandits.” stacks | 
up as passable entertainment for 


| lower half of double bills. Marquee acting and direction were equally 
jlure is confined to Gilbert Roland, 


who’s starred in the title role. 
Plot is relatively standard. Roland 


| is sought for a string o° stagecoach 
| holdups, but in reality the jobs have 

been pulled off by Anthony Warde, 
| who masquerades as the Cisco Kid. 


Seized by an Army detachment in 


ithe Arizona wilds, Roland is jailed. | 
|He later escapes and. brings back | 
| Warde to 
| himself. 


the authorities to c'ear 
There’s a bit of romance | 


wickets is even assured from rank- | sandwiched in the yarn, with Angela | 


and-file filmgoers who insist upon | Greene furnishing the pulchritude. 


their happy fadeouts. 


“Sierra Madre,” adapted from the 
popular novel by B. Traven, is a 





enti: : i ‘on | Greene is pleasantly decorative.|on the small-sized tele screem 
wont g gern ae ee | Chris-Pen Martin. the Cisco Kid's | “Diary” made it obvious, however, 
gold. But director John Huston | sidekick, acceptably handled the/that until the French learn more 


who also wrote the lean and bril- 
licnt sereenplay, has completely 
avoided the cliched structure of the 
«whilom psycho dramas. The char- 
acters here are probed and thor- 
onghly penetrated, not through psy- 
choanalysis but through a crucible 
of human conflict, action, gesture 
and expressive facial tones. Hus- | 
ton, with an extraordinary assist in 
the thesping department from his 
father, Walter Huston, has fashioned 
this standout film with an unfailing 
sensitivity for the suggestive detail | 
and an urcompromising commit- 
ment to reality, no matter how 
stark ugly it may be. 


Except for some incidental femmes 
who ‘ave no bearing on the 
story, it’s an all-male cast headed by 
Bogart, Huston and Tim Holt. They 
play the central parts of three gold 
prospectors who start out for pay 
dirt in the Mexican ‘mountains as 
buddies, but wind up in a murder- 
ous tangle at the finish. Lensed for 
most part on location, the film has, 
at least, a physical aspect of rugged 
beauty against which is contrasted 
the human sordidness. The location 
shots combine with the pic's realistic 
focus into a powerful authenticity, 
but director Huston skirts the docu- 
mentary’s trap of sacrificing depth 
for realism. 


Bogart, who was getting tired in 
his repetitious assignment as the in- 
destructible private eye, comes 
through with a perfermance as 
memorable as his first major film 
role in “The Petrified Forest” was 
in 1935. Bogart is no hero, which 
may cure disappointing to his fans. 
In this film, he’s a surly panhandler 
with a moral fibre as run down as 
his heels. After the three prospec- 
tors strike gold, Bogart is the first 
to sink into a bog of fear, suspicion 
and hatred of his comrades. In.a 
remarkably. controlled portrait, he 
progresses to the edge of madness 
without losing sight of the subtle 
shadings needed to establish per- 
Suasiveness, f 


Walter Huston, as an old miner 
who guides Bogart and Holt out of 
a Tampico flophouse to the Sierra 
Madre’s treasure, contributes a per- 
formance that would have stolen the 
ae if director Huston had not 

so careful in marshalling all of 
the players into a superbly balanced 
team. But Huston’s crusty charac- 
terization merges with the terrain as 
naturally as Mexican cactus. His 
energy and agen are immense, 
and his warmth and humor provide 
the only pleasant spots of the film. 


As the third fortune-hunter, Tim 
Holt also registers effectively in a 
simple but honest portrayal of a 
good-hearted Texah cowhand who 
finds himself in a nasty predicament. 
In a lesser»part, Bruce Bennett, as 
a wandering prospector who strays 
onto the others’ stake, shows a high 
polished talent. Among the film’s 
many notable qualities is the skill 
with which all of the bit roles are 
played by .the anonymous Mexican 
and Indian personnel. 

The plot mechanism winds up 
with a growing hatred betwcen Bo- 
gart, on one hand, and HuSton and 
Holt on the other. Bogart, after an 
attempted murder of Holt, makes off 
with all the piles of gold dust only 
to meet some Mexican bandits who 
kill him. The ironic jest is sprung 








H 





| screenplayed by Bennett R. Cohen, | 


! 


Roland contribs a fair character- | 
ization as the bandit who has his | 
share of Robin Hood qualities. Miss | 


| comedy relief. Others adequate in| about dubbing, titles are definitely 
| their roles are Warde and William | the thing for U. S. theatre audiences. 
| Bakewell, cast as an Army captain. 


Jeffrey Bernerd gave this western 
better -than-average productional | 
trimmings. Christy Cabanne’s direc- | 
tion is standard while his story, 





shows more originality. than usually | 


found in similar oaters. William | 
Sickner’s lensing is good. Gilb. 
Shakunitala 
(SONGS) 
(INDIAN-MADE) 


Muyer-Burstyn release ef V. 
production, 
Jayashree. 


Shantaram 
direcied by Shanturam. Stars 
Screenplay, Dewan Sharar, from 


Indian classic ef Kalidasas;: camera, V. 
Avadhut; sengs, Dewan Sharar and 
Ratunpiya. Previewed N, Y., Dee. 12, °47. | 


Running time, 76 MINS, 





PINE, pS Asie eee os ces cane eauen Juyashree 
EPCOT Ce Te Chandra Mohan 
SP PVerPTTeTrerericrry ery. 
PE Sobbercdcdensceserveegued he's e600 Zohra 
Privyamvada ...ciccccccvcccccces MNANtarnN 
MINN 6 én ¢-vaekbevenctubereunwesee Vidya 
ccm’ ae) SERERE ER CO TTR Kumar Ganesh 
PGES ov Kod sndenieavesnvisiad Raja Pandit 
SRO 08.00 cba ebitens 000ss 800 66eseds Villas 
Gasital ..vecicsccocss $b ebs0R8 ec cece, Amina 
PRREINOT, <2 wo cand ebsites ooécs Nana Palsikear 
SEONG, ova hd nbeesid vee std Madan Mohan 
BONUS 655080 kgs ed hae acco ott Ratanpiya 
Madam... isssies The Deer 





(In Hindustani; English Titles) * 

“Shakuntala” is different from 
other foreign pictures with music. 
But aside from its differentness and 
sufficient dramatic effort by Jayash- 
ree, rated India’s top actress, to in- 
dicate possibilities, this will have to 
get its pnincipal U. S. revenue from 
a few arty theatres. Because it lacks 
the action, humor and appeal to at- 
tract much of an audience in this 
country. This, however, does not de- 
tract from the fact that it is a 
worthy effort from the producers of 
India. It’s simply that it fails to 
measure up with other product with 
which this will have to compete in 
the U. S. 

The story of “Shakuntala,” a play 
written by Kalidasas, Indian poet, is 
reputed to date 15 centuries before 
Shakespeare did “Romeo and Juliet.” 
It is a play about an impoverished 
Indian maiden and her love for a 
king, with their brief marriage end- 
ing in a tragic separation. Accord- 
ing to Indian lore, their son, born 
after the lovers split up, was the 
true founder of India. 


Despite this simple tale, typical 
Indian music, some stilted, romantic 
scenes between the two lovers and 
unusual settings go a long way in 
lifting this out of the realms of an 
ordinary screen production. The na- 
tive tunes have a peculiar chant and 
at times a strange lilt. Only difficul- 
ty that the very picturesqueness of 
the scenes and strangeness of the 
music wears out after about 30 min- 
utes of it. 

Photography by’ B. Avadhut, at 
times almost ‘first-rate, for the most 
part is below par. V. Shantaram’s 
direction is unoriginal and hardly 
out of the amateur class, indicating 
just how far behind in the film-mak- 
ing parade India producers are 
today. ‘ 

Jayashree, as the poor girl who 
elopes with a king, is the principal 
bright spot of the vehicle. While her 
ideas of acting fail to measure up to 
American standards, she hints future 
possibilities. Heading the supporting 
cast are Chandra Mohan, Nimbalkar, 
Zohra and a diminutive deer named 
| “Madan.” Wear. 





Miniature Reviews 


“The Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre” (WB). Superlative film 
on a grim, brutal theme with 
all-male cast starring Bogart. 

“King of the Bandits” (Mono). 
So-so western in the “Cisco Kid” 
series; okay as average filler for 











‘NBC Chalks Up a First 
On Preeming ‘Diary,’ But 


'T wasn’t Worth the Fuss 


Any prestige that might have been 
gained by the NBC television web 
in presenting the first U. S. preem 
of a feature-length film Thursday 
(1) night was more than lost through 
the mediocrity of the film itself. 


“African Diary,”’’ a French-made 
picture, was imported to the, U. S. 
more than a year ago but hadn't 
played in any theatre in this coun- | 
try. Reason why it had kicked | 
laround in the vaults so long was | 
perfectly obvious from its tele} 

| 


showing. Film must have been pro- 
duced at least 10 years ago. Story, | 


trite and, worst of all, the voices 
used for dubbing the French dialog 
into English sounded as though the 
“voice” thesps were playing it for 
laughs. 





Voice that dubbed for the late 
Harry Baur,’ for example, sounded 
like a caricature of a Mexican peon 
trying to speak English. Old char- 
acters in the film sounded like teen- | 
agers, while the younger ones | 
sounded old. It’s doubtful whether 
super-imposed titles would have 
been much better, since in the one 
short sequence employing titles, they 
were down so low on the picture 
frame as to be practically invisible 


Story, which a foreword claimed 
was a true one, had Victor Francen 
as a French army major serving in 
the African Sudan. Just when he 
had convinced his government to 
start a TVA project on the Niger 
river and had. proposed to a girl, he 
was stricken with leprosy and dis- 
appeared. Rest of the 78-minute fea- 
ture depicted his revitalization at 
the hands of Baur, playing a French 
army doctor. Both the lead actors 
have done much finer work in sub- 
sequent pictures, As for the sup- 
porting players, they were inade- 
quate for the small demands placed 





pt. }upon them. 


It’s bad enough when television 
broadcasters must play U. S. films 
eight to 10 years old. Seanning B 
foreign oldies, though, is too much. 
NBC probably deserves credit for 
lining up such a preem, but the web 
officials should have been a little 
more discriminating in their es. 

tal. 








Tele’s Boom 
Continued from page 3 


(distributors of RCA products), the 
demand for sets has consistently out- 
stripped supply. Kaye, in fact, re- 
vealed a new slogan which Bruno 
has forwarded to its retail dealers: 
“When you sell RCA television sets, 
you have Christmas 12 months a 
year.” He based his prediction for 
the large volume of business during 
the coming year on manufacturers’ 
plans to increase production of sets. 

While tele has pulled out all stakes 
to its growth, industry officials be- 
lieve the two political conventions 
in Philadelphia next year will give 
it its greatest impetus to date. Joe 
Louis-Billy Conn fight in June, 1946, 
gave video its first postwar thrust 
forward. This was followed by the 
1947 World Series and then by the 
Louis-Jersey Joe Walcott fight last 
month, which accounted for the 
tremendous boom in receiver sales 
that’s usually attributed to Christ- 
mas. : 

While all these events were con- 
fined to audiences along the eastern 
seaboard, the political conclaves will 
be seen by televiewers, either 
through live pickups or on film, in 
at least 20 different cities across the 
country. Industry , conse- 
quently, believe this will furnish the 
greatest sales promotion campaign 
to the public that the industry has 
‘had yet. 

With the delivery of tele sets thus 
on the increase and radio sales ex- 
pected to fall off, radio officials have 
begun to worry seriously over how 
much tele will cut into their billings. 
Statistics have proved consistently 
that people owning both radio and 
tele sets tune in their video if they 
have a choice between the two. 
Should this situation continue as 
tele sets increase in yolume and cir- 
culation, the radio audience will 
necessarily be curtailed, 
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duals. | 

















| Island, the peppery pastrami penin- 
-sula, in 2U-second announcements 
sandwiched between programs, With 
rotarian-like civic pride, one of the 
e@nnouncements starts with this ex- 
citing line: “The greatest city in the 
world has the greatest beaches in 
the world.” Assigned to the task of 
'delivering this highly significant, 
' piece of intelligence, one of the an- 
nouncers managed to slip up in his 
pronunciation of the word “beaches.” 
This startling admission produced 
many phone calls demanding an ex- 
| planation. The only exception was 
a realistically-minded young man 
who said he had heard the announce- 
ment and would the station please 
be kind enough to forward him fur- 
ther particulars. 

A phonetic difficulty of a similar 
nature had station moguls in a dither 
when a nimble-tongued emece in- 
troduced a torch singer from a local 
night club with the following intro: 
“And now, folksies, here’s a genu- 
wine treat. We bring you, direct 
from the Hotsy Totsy Club, Miss 
Nedda Nasal, who swings those num- 
bers like everybody's business, and 
believe you me, what a charming 
little bit she is!” 

Nor are sportscasters immune to 
the pitfalls of speech. There was 
the sad case of the sports announcer 
in the middle west who was called 
upon to spout about a rural sport- 
ing event. The copy stated that 
there would be a state-wide horse- 
shoe pitching contest on such and 
such a day. But what bounced off 
the announcer’s tongue sounded 
more like a clarion call for a Rabe- 
laisian sporting event. Not quite as 
embarrassing, biologically-speaking, 
but, nonetheless upsetting, to all 
concerned, was the studio announcer, 
who, without warning, cut off a 
blow-by-blow account of a prize 
fight jn order to bring listeners the 
news of the sudden death of the 
mayor of the town. He then re- 
turned the mike to the unsuspecting 
sports announcer at the fight arena, 
who picked up where the studio an- 
nouncer had left off, with these re- 
marks: “It was quite a blow, ladies 
and gentlemen, but it doesn’t mean 
a thing.” Hizzoner’s family 
squawked plenty the next day. 





| Nebedy’s Immune | 





A poll reveals that practically 
every announcer, at one time or an- 
other, has managed to get on the 
Fluff Parade. Milton J. Cross has 
added considerably to the lore of 
broadcasting boners. Assigned to 
introduce one of NBC's great sym- 


“Ladies and gentlemen, may we call 
your attention to an outstanding 
musical event to occur next Satur- 
day night: The first in a new series 
of concerts by the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra.” Cross paused signifi- 
cantly, and then went on to say, 
“under the direction of Ortosco Tor- 
ganini.” Since this was obviously 
incorrect, he tried it again. This 
time, it emerged as “Artosco Tura- 
nini.” ‘Finally, breathing like a 
Stanley Steamér, he charged forward 
with the words: “Arturo Toscanini.” 
Legend also has it, that the vener- 
able Cross, called upon to introduce 
the onetime famed radio orchestra 
known as the A & P Gypsies, 
changed it to the A & P Pipsies. On 
another occasion, Cross described 
“The Prince of Pilsen” as “The Pill 
of Princeton.” 

Many recall the case of the soap- 
opera actor who was supposed to 
say, “I never liked you, and, I never 
will.” Reading hurriedly, this is 
what emerged: “I never liked you, 
and, I always will.” One of the 
feminine household-hinters on the 
airlanes, giving advice to husbands, 
declared: “Don’t let your wife do 
all the work at home. If she is 
mopping up the floor—mop up the 
floor with her.” Introductions are 
bugaboos, as indicated earlier in this 
piece. One announcer on a Penn- 
sylvania station, introduced a base- 
ball preview program as follows: 
“And now, ladies and gentlemen, we 
bring you the dape from the ball 
parks—Doug Arthur.” Old timers 
recall with glee the occasion when 
G. W. “Johnny” Johnstone, was 
about to give an sccount of the go- 
ings-on aboard the “Queen Mary” 
on her maiden voyage. Johnstone 
went on the air with this extraordi- 
nary announcement: “Good after- 
noon, ladies and Johnstone.” Clos- 
ings, also, bother radio personalities. 
Sterling North, the New York Post's 
literary critic and presiding justice 
of WHN’s “Books On Trial,” signed 
off the program recently with a 
danay spoonerism: “This is Sterling 





phonic orchestra leaders, he intoned:, 


Famous Air Fluffs 


Continued from page 3 


| 
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| Blank, Acidity Editor of 

















Night signing off and saying good 
north and pleasant reading.” 





l The Horror Roll 





ee 


The list of slips that pass in the 
mike is endless. Here are few 
from the horror roll: 

Andre Baruch: “Good Ladies Eve- 
ing and Gentlemen.” Also, in intro. 
ducing a distinguished associate edi- 
tor of a daily newspaper: “Mr. 
An- 
nouncing “Your Army Service Pro- 
gram,” he said; “And the 


a 


now, or- 

chestra, with Warrant Officer, Ed- 
ward Sadowsky, seducting.” 

Frank Knight: “The weather re- 

port: Tomorrow rowdy, followed by 


clain.” 

John Reed King: (Speaking of the 
Lindsay-Crouse hit): “The perennial 
‘Lice With Father’.” 

Mel Allen: “It’s 
Time, Gentlemen.” 

Lowell Thomes, labelling the for- 
mer Secretary of the Interior: “Mr. 
Iksie.” 

Floyd Neale: “This is the Musical 
Broadcasting System.” 

Art Whiteside: (Presenting the 
Crown Prince of Norway): “Today, 
it is our extreme pleasure to intro- 
duce the Brown Quince of Norway.” 

Burl Ives, in accepting a 
from Russell Crouse: “I 
thank Mr. Brussel Rouse.” 

halph Edwards: “And here is one gy 
of radio’s most charming and lovely 
young sinners.” 

Jerry Lawrence: “You will know 
the King and Queen have arrived, 
when you hear a 21-sun galoot.” 

David Ross: “We present Tito 
Guitar and his romantic Guizar.” 

Bill Schudt: “We bring you the 
music of Freddy Martin, from the 
Maroon Reef of the Hotel Bossert.” 
It’s the Marine Roof, pardner. 

Mary Margaret McBride: “A lot of 
things you are supposed to eat, you 
just don’t like...especially children.” 

Harry Von Zell: “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the President of the United 
States—Hoobert Heever.” 

Ben Grauer: “This is WJ Zilch.” 

You sure miss a whopping amount 
of tongue tripping, if you don’t listen 
to the dramatic shows on the air- 
lanes. Devotees of this sort of thing, 
recall the soap opera with the 
heroine on shipbeard, in a dense fog, 
describing it as “thick as sea poop.” 
In another serial, the acter was sup- 
posed to say, “We'll give the bell a 
pull,” and, it emerged, “We'll give 
the bull a pill.” Listeners to Mu- 
tual’s “Nick Carter,” heard an actor, 
portraying a German general, say- 
ing: “We are surrounded on all sides 
by the enemy—they come from the 
left, from the right—from the east 
west, north and south—and, we are 
without food and water. His aide 
was supposed to reply: “Is it that 
bad?” but, instead, he muttered: “Is 
that bad?” 


The late Lou Gehrig endeared 
himself to all levels of society when, 
interviewed on the°Grape Nuts pro- 
grams, he said his favorite breakfast 
food was Wheaties. But, topping 
everyone, was Cletus Elwood (Boots) 
Poffenberger, the baseball player. 
During an interview on a muscle- 
building cereal program, he was 
asked by the announcer: “Now tell 
us, Boots, what is your favorite 
breakfast, taken with cream, sugar, 
and some sort of fruit?” ‘Looking 
the announcer straight in the eye, 
Poffenberger slammed out a home 
run by shouting: “Ham, eggs, and a 
couple of bottles of beer.” 


Bogart 


Continued from page 3 


Smipe Poking 


scroll 
want to 












implicit confidence, both as a pro- 
ducer and as. an individual. He has 
been quoted as stating, “I want a guy 
who thinks like Mark did.” 

This is exemplified by “Naked 
City,” Hellinger’s last of four for 
Universal, wherein, incidentally, will 
be retained the Hellinger voice and 
personal pronoun, as he talks the 
credits, teeing off, “I am Mark Hel- 
linger. 1 am the producer of this 


picture,” and from there on his is 
the off-screen commentary. (Con- 
versely, Philco thought that the re- 
tention of that technique in a pro- 
gram the late producer had cut with 
Bing Crosby was not in keeping with 
the lighter mood of their radio se- 
ries). 


Reported Hellinger’s widow, the 
former Gladys Glad, plans to sell her 
Hollywood estate and move east 
with their two adopted children, 
Mark, 6, and Gladys, 5. 
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Triangle Productions, Inc. 


MARY PICKFORD CHARLES “BUDDY” ROGERS 
, RALPH COHN 
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Now or ERisboase: 


CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
_ ROBERT CUMMINGS 
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Hiawatha | 











(Burns 


By GEORGE N. BURNS _ 


n Hollywood 














& Allen) 


By the shores of Gitchee—Zanuck 
In the land of Sky Blue Kal-mus 


Lived the com-ic Hi 
Had a Spon-sor and 


-a-watha 
a Time-Slot 


Built him-self a migh-ty Hoop-er 

Drove a Lin-coln con-tin-ent-al 

Learned of ev-ry tout his lang-uage 
Spoke to hor-ses and their jock-eys 
Dined with cut-ies at Mo-cam-bo 
Chummed with huck-sters at the Der-by 
Bough his socks and ties at Sul-ka 


Shaved was he at J 


er-ry Roth-schild 


Split his take with Will-iam Mor-ris 


Wore his shoes with 


lifts by Ad-ler 


Flew his stur-geon in from Lin-dy’s 


Gave his writer-ers 


gold-en cuff-links 


Squawked a-bout the in-come tax-es 
Did a plat-ter with El Cros-by 
Did in par-the course at Hill-crest 
Lived the life of Sham-us Reill-yv 
Came one day the lat-est rat-ing 

- Slid he on his fall-en Hoop-er 
Irked the dis-tant east-ern spon-sor 
Canned an eve-en doz-en writ-ers 
In a huff and in a has-sle 


Tried to wrest-le up 


his Hoop-er 


Left the cut-ies at Mo-cam-bo 


Left the haunts of J 
Still the Hoop-er ke 


ohn-ny Mey-er 
pt on skid-ding 


Gone was all the Lin-dy stur-geon 
Gone were all the socks from Sul-ka 


Gong the Lin-coln € 


ontinental 


Back to driv-ing trucks and tax-is 


Lo, the com-ic, Hi-a-watha. 








ee 


By MAX E. 


How to Read Annual ‘Variety 


YOUNGSTEIN 


(Eagle Lion Pub-Ad Direcior) 


As a small boy I earned a dollar 
now and then as finger man in a 
shoe store and only worked, Satur- 
days. I crawled surreptitiously 
beneath the fitting seats and slipped 
my index finger in the backs of 
oversize shoes. This put many sales 
across that would have been other- 
wise lost. In a way, I have never 
left that business. 


VariETY is the finger man of. the 
motion picture business. It is used 
in many ways, be it selling oversize 
people or out-of-stock pictures. 
Variety has made it a habit to be 
aware of what was going on in all 
fields of entertainment from $6,000,- 
006 pictures to acts with scalloped 
holes in their heads. But in order 
to make Variety work for you—it is 
a must that you understand how to 


read it. The Annual Varisry is the | 


toughest of all, so let us look on 
that for the nonce. 


Overlook the obvious when you 
pick up the Wednesday a.m. thriller. 
That index at the top of each page 
hasn’t been noticed in years and now 
is no time to start. You might keep 
in mind that the makeup editor has 
a one-variety mind and insists on 
each section being in the same place 
each week. This helps you skip 
many sections outside your particu- 
Jar field. And always remember 
that there are no pictures to detract 
from the lovely text which is pure 
honey to any given publicity man. 

Various types of people read 
Varner in a particular style. Per- 
haps the best way to approach this 
problem is.to outline how experts 
in each category read the paper. 
Then all you have to do is find your 
category and emulate an expert. 
First—the press agent... . ; 

Press agents read the “Annual” 
faster than anyone for they only 


read by-lines and borders of articles. | 


A press agent reads everything 
through a rose-colored pencil and 
curses the muggs between praising 
them. A press agent shudders at 
all advertising and considers it as 
encroaching on a straight commer- 
cial preposition. 

Authors whose work appears in 
the issue read it in a very concen- 
trated way. They only read their 
own piece although some haye been 
knewn to commit the article to 
memory through re-reading. An au- 
thor will spend most of Wednesday 
morning drinking cardboard coffee 
and waiting for the phone to ring— 
‘waiting for epople to call up and 
compliment the author on his wit 
and intelligence. Since many of 
the author's friends are in the busi- 
ness, they too, are doing the same 
thing. The only people puzzled by 
this phe: omenon acc memoers of the 
board of the A. T. & T. who wonder 
why the stock always dives on that 
particular Wednesday. Being a 
Variety author saves a lot of trouble 
~——as a matter of fact, I am reading 
this right now and the damn phone 
“ag once! (LO-5-02°0—ask 
for Max!) 

Professionals out of 


more pages than most peo,:e but 
they haven’t much use for the an- 
nual. Office boys read the first 
page and then only in elevators. 
This is designed to impress other 
people in the elevator, for office 
boys, by and large, worry about 
next week’s football pool and little 
ese. 

For a long time Annual VARIETY 
has been an institution. Why change 
now? As you browse through these 
pages looking for your name—re- 


member lots of “real gone guys” 


have gotten a start writing for the 
Annual, so why not you? Remem- 
ber B. S. Pulley was a boy once, 
too. Mark your calendar to do a 
piece for next year’s issue—I'm go- 
ing to, and I'll read yours if you'll 
read mine! 


All Color Pix 


Continued from page 3 

















THAU, FRANCES GIFFORD 
OK AFTER AUTO CRASH 


Holly wood. 


Metro veepee Benjamin Thau is 
resting comfortably, with “no seri- 
ous complications,” following a 
New Year’s eve auto crash in 
which he broke his leg and was 
badly _ bruised. Metro contract 
player Frances Gifford, with him, 
suffered cut and bruises, none seri- 
ous. 

Pair were en route to a party at 
Arrowhead Springs when another 
ear hit them. 




















Multiple-Talent 


Continued from page 4 











| Abbott and Costello starrer, 
| Bob Arthur ¢produces; 









just direct “Brain of Frankenstein,” 
while 
Burt Lan- 
caster, actor- producer, now lining 


hup “Kiss the Blood Off My Hands”; 


Sam Wood, who'll produce and di- 
rect “Purgatory Street,” and Tony 
Martin, co-producer with Nat Gold- 


/stone and co-star with Yvonne De 


Carlo in “Casbah.” 

Femme _ contingent at U-I is 
headed by Joan Fontaine and Joar 
Bennett. 
which she’s co-producer with hubby 
Bill Dozier, is “Letter from an Un- 
known Woman.” Miss Bennett’s is 
“Secret Beyond the Door,” which 
Fritz Lang produced and directed, 
for Diana Productions, of which 
Miss Bennett is treasurer. Will 
Cowan, studio’s shorts producer-di- 
rector, is also included in the two- 
talent listing. 

At Warner’s the wonder-boy group 


includes writer-director John Hus- , 


ton, who has wound “The Treasure 


| of the Sierra Madre” and is prepping | 
‘screenplay of “Key Largo,” which 


he’ll direct, prior to taking off for 
a fling at indie production; Seton I. 
Miller, in on the same ticket and 


working on “Colt .45”; Harry Kur- | 


nitz, same deal, now working on an 
untitled original, and Anthony Veil- 
ler, who starts his WB ,writer-pro- 
ducer stint on completion of “State 


of the Union” at Metro, where he | 


acted as writer and associate pro- 
ducer with Frank Capra. 
James Cagney’s new term on the 


Burbank lot starts with “A Lion Is | 


in the Streets,” in which he'll star 
and act as co-producer with brother 
Bil. Others are Mike Curtiz, pro- 
ducer-director and head of Curtiz 
Productions for WB release; Ranald 
MacDougall, producer-writer, now 
supervising editing of “Christopher 
Blake”; Tom D’Andrea, actor-writer, 
|now scrivening an untitled original 
'for Curtiz after thesping in “To the 
Victor”; Vincent Sherman, writer- 
, director, directing “The Adventures 
of Don Juan,” and Delmer Daves, 
writer-director, whose last was “To 


Miss Fontaine's first, on | 


industry looks to this new low-cost the Victor” and who also wrote and 








The Autographed-Book Menace 


By ALAN HYND 


There is one unique problem relating to the authorship of books that I 
have never heard discussed, except around my house when I have a new 
one just off the presses. The problem is that of autographed copies for 
casual acquaintances and friends of casual acquaintances. So that there 
will be no misunderstanding about where I stand in 
the matter, let me say that I think it is one of the 
more unpleasant of the occupational hazards of au- 
thorship. In fact, it is a darned mess. 

Everybody wants an autographed book. The fact 
that “nobody ever thanks you for an autographed 
book, if indeed, it is ever acknowledged, and that 
nobody ever reads it after receiving it, is perhaps 
beside the point. What is very much to the point is 
that people have the quaint idea that once somebody 
has written a book that he has unlimited quantities 
of them at his disposal, that they cost him no more 
than a newspaper, if that much, and that mailing a 
book is no more trouble than mailing a postal. 

An author usually receives from 6 to 10 free copies 
| of what he has written. Anything over that amount costs him 60% of 
| the retail price. A’ book that sells for $3 costs the author $1.80 when he 
| buys it from the publisher to give, in many instances, to someone he 
doesn’t even know. 

I made a hero out of a certain government official—a fine man, inci- 
dentally—in one non-fiction book, and he liked the book so much that 
he wanted 200 copies to send to his friends. Yes, that’s what the man 
| said—-200 copies. I was happy (?) to comply with the request—a little 
| transaction that cost me exactly $360.00. 
| I gave away, upon request, to people I hardly knew, about 300 copies 
|of “Passport To Treason” and “Betrayal From the East.” The fact that 
Winchell plugged both of those books into the national best-seller class 
brought innumerable long-vanished casual acquaintances out of the 
woodwork, not only for autographed copies, but for touches ranging from 
$25 up, then back into the woodwork again, all that being a story in itself. 


|| And ‘That Mailing Nuisance _ | 


j 


























Alan Hynd 














The money, however, isn’t my big complaint. It’s the time and trouble 
| Seveeven in packaging and mailing autographed books that makes an 
| author yearn for the uncomplicated life of a steamfitter. This is what I 
|mean by trouble. Did you ever know that you just can’t go out and 
mail a book like a letter? Well, you can’t. First of all, you've got to 
| get a special sticker to put on the package, saying that it is fourth-class 
merchandise and‘that the postmaster has your permission to open it if 
| he so wishes. (As if he needed permission.) Then you've got to find 
| some string, or some kind of adhesive material that will both sea] up 
| the package and leave it unsealed, so as to comply with postal regula- 
tions governing fourth-class mail. 

After you've done all that, you start hunting for a mail box that will 
accommodate a book. In midtown Manhattan this is not as simple a 
feng as you might imagine. The slots of most mailboxes are too small 
| to take books, The time spent in tramping around the streets looking 
‘for a place to unload autographed books could very well be spent in 
writing the first three chapters and an outline of a new book. 

I once thought I had the thing licked. I subscribed to a memory 
course and was able to remember the exact location of a mailbox big 
enough to receive books. Then when my next book came out, they had 
moved the mailbox 

After doing several thick $3 books, I now have one out in the small, 
25c size, and three more coming up in the same format. This all came 
about thusly: Victor Weybright, the gentlemanly and scholarly editor of 
Penguin Books, telephoned me and said that his firm would like to re- 
print a lot of my magazine pieces about famous murder cases. Mr. Wey- 
bright was on the point of going into the enchanting details of how 
much I would make if, say, four books sold a few million copies all told. 
I, the disenchanted, brought the spirit of inquiry to bear on a feature of 
the transaction that Mr. Weybright was not even going to mention. 

“Tell me, sir,’ I asked. “Is it true that a Penguin book will fit into 
any ordinary mail slot?” 

Mr. Weybright said that it was. 
financial details. 


That settled it, and to hell with the 
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| color process to revitalize the .in- 
| dustry as only sound .did a gen- 
'eration back. It is figured to come 
within 3-5 years, at a time when the 
industry perhaps may need a 
| radically new lift. 

| The idea of color for all product 
‘has been a somewhat Jules Ver- 
/nesque dream in the industry, hand- 
‘icapped chiefly by cost. It’s been 
figured that color (usually of the 
/Technicolor quality), adds 25% to 
‘the gross of a film. The sundry new 
processes which have come into the 
field (Cinecolor, Trucolor, Pola- 
color, etc.) have taken or are figur- 
ing to take advantage of this vast 
market. Limitations on production 
output alone proscribed the orbit 
of expansion. 

Eastman’s new process is said to 
permit the same facility for printing 
.as obtains now with black-and- 
| white. It’s figured such a quick and 
' economical process may also realize 
the dream of all-color newsreels for 
spot coverage. The television market 
potential, when and if video swings 
into color (long nurtured by CBS). 
is obvious, v 

Eastman’s. process, of course, 
‘would only supplement existing 
/pigmentations, The major studios 
‘only recently renewed for five years 

with Technicolor, as did a number 
|of indies. The average guarantee 
‘is for six color pix in America and 

two more in Britain, per major com- 
pany. Metro and 20th-Fox are said 
‘to aim for 8-10 tinters, shading the 
|others a bit. 

| Eastman scientists have been at 
| the Hollywood studios and also have 
| been working with the Fox Movie- 
tone labs in New York for a number 
of years. All of the top executives 
have been watching the develop- 
ments closely and only recently the 
realization of Eastman’s research has 
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been acknowledged as seeing frui- | 


tion, save for a few minor wrinkles 
deemed inconsequential. 


‘directed “Dark Passage.” 

| Over at Columbia, producer-writer 
_ Virginia Van Upp is at work’ on 
“Carmen”; S. Sylvan Simon is pro- 
ducing and directing “The Fuller 
'Brush Man” and “I Love Trouble”; 
Orson Welles (see also United Art- 
ists and Republic) hes finished 


writing, directing, producing and co- | 


starring in “The Lady from Shang- 


hai”; Sidney Buchman has done like- | 


| wise, with the exception of the act- 
|ing end. on “To tne Encs of the 
| Earth”; Rudy Mate, former’ lensmen, 
|is directing and co-producing, with 
, Joseph H. Lewis, “The Return of 
| October,” and Robert Rossen is writ- 
,ing screenplay for “All the King’s 
' Men,” which starts soon. 


its. Par’s Stable 








Paramount’s stable includes the 
Liberty Films gang — Capra, on 
“Union” at Metro; George Stevens, 
on “I Remember Mama” at RKO, 
and William Wyler —all producer- 
directors. Back in the Par fold also 
is Leo McCarey, following producer- 
director chore on “Good Sam” for 
RKO and preparing “Adam and 
Eve”; Bob Welch, who just finished 
“The Paleface” and will also write 


and produce “Sorrowful Jones,” both | 


Bob Hope starrers, and, last but 
never by any means least, Cecil B. 
DeMille, producer-director of “Un- 
conquered.” 

Metro’s two toppers are producer- 
directors Clarence Brown and Rob- 
ert Z. Leonard, whose last were 
“Song of Love” and “B. F.’s Daugh- 
ter,” respectively. Eagle Lion's are 
Ben Stoloff, who last produced and 
directed “The Red Stallion” and is 
preparing “The Spiritualist’; pro- 
ducer - director Charles Riesner, a‘ 
work on an untitled original, anc 
writer-director Crane Wilbur, wh« 
just finished “The Adventures 0: 
Casanova.” 

In addition to Orson Welles, wh« 
adapted screenplay, co-produced 
with Charles K. Feldman, directed 


| and starred in “Macbeth,” Republic 
has actor-producer John Wayne pre- 
paring “Eagles in Exile”; producer- 
director John H. Auer, 
| wound “The Flame” and is working 
,on an untitled original; producer-di- 
rector Joseph Kane, who finished 
“Old Los Angeles” and is ready- 
ing “Last of the Westerners”; Lewis 
| Milestone, supervising editing of 
“The Red Pony,” which he directed 
and co-produced with Feldman, and 
Allan Dwan, producer-director of 
i“The Storm” and now getting “The 

Miracle of Charlie Dakin” ready for 
lensing. 

The 20th-Fox nabobs are Otto 
Preminger, “Forever Amber” pro- 
,ducer-director and set for same 
‘stint on 
Stahl, who holds that kind of a 
ticket, too, but is merely directing 
“The Walls of Jericho”; Edward 
Chodorov, writer-producer of “Sweet 
Sue”; Joseph Mankiewicz, writer- 
producer - director, directing “Es- 
cape” in England; Walter Reisch, 
writer-producer, writing “Neal Mc- 
Adam,” which writer-producer Gene 
Markey will. produce, and Lamar 
Tiotti, writer-producer, now procu- 
cing “Jericho.” 

In addition to co-owners Mary 
Pickford and Charlie Chaplin, whose 
latest pictures are “Sleep, My Love” 
ana “Monsieur Verdoux,” United 
Artists’ deals include the brothers 
Cagney, on “The Time of Your 
Life’; Hedy Lamarr’s star-producer 
setup with Hunt Stromberg on “Dis- 
honored Lady”; Ida Lupino’s with 
Benedict Bogeaus on “Early Au- 
tumn”; Edward G. Robinson’s and 
Tean Hersholt’s with Sol Lesser on 
Harness Bull”; Burgess Meredith’s 
vith Bogeaus on “A Miracle Can 
lappen”; John Garfield (unbilled) 
na <ob Reberts’ with Ente~prise on 
“Body and Soul” and “Toe Great 
Outdoors,” which Abraham Polon- 
sky will write and direct for the 
co-producers; and Lewis Milestone’s 
writer-producer-director credit on 


who just. 


“The Dark Wood”: John | 


Enterprise's “Arch of Triumph,” for 
|wlich Harry Brown gets co-writer 
credit. 

RKO, under new studio chief Dore 
Schary, is going hot and heavy for 
these deals. 
Ingrid-Bergman’s star-producer deal 
on “Joan” with Walter Wanger and 
Victor Fleming; Herman Mankie- 
wicz, who is writing “Undertow,” 
his first under his new writer-pro- 
ducer pact; Norman Panama and 
| Melvin Frank, whose first as writer- 
producers at RKO is-“Mr. Blandings 
Builds His Dream House,” for SRO 
|release under special deal with 
‘David O. Selznick, and producer-di- 
rector Rene Clair’s “Man About 
Town.” 

Others are Don Hartman, whose 
first writer-producer job for RKO 
is “Every Girl Should Be Married,” 
after writing, co-producing and di- 
recting “It Had to Be You” for Co- 
|lumbia; John Ford and Merian C. 
Cooper, co-producers of “The Fugi- 
tive” and “War Party” and prepar- 
ing “The Family,” all directed by 
Cooper; Dudley Nichols, adapter- 
producer-director of “Mourning Be- 
comes Electra,”.and John Cromwell, 
producer-director of “Night Song.” 


! 
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SDG Protest | 


Continued from page 3 














Indies now obtain from 50-60% 
‘production money from banks, then 
pick up second money from private 
| individuals, running into trouble only 
-when seeking someone to cover the 
completion bond. In addition to this 
arbitrary list, bondsmen also make 
_a heavy dip into the producer's end 
|of the film, insisting on inflexible 
| budgets. For posting bonds, indies 
must pay 1% of the budget plus 


_from 5-10% of the producer's part 
| Bondsmen also take an extra 2% fo! 
every $5,000 over the budget but 
prefer the original budget be ad 
' hered te. 





Included so far are _ 
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ENTERPRISE STUDIOS 





Present 


“THEY PASSED 
THIS WAY” 


Starring 


JOEL FRANCES CHARLES 


MCCREA - DEE - BICKFORD 


® 

















Directed by 





ALFRED E. GREEN 





Screen Play by 


GRAHAM BAKER and TEDDI SHERMAN 


In Release : Preparing 


“RAMROD” “TENNESSEE'S PARTNER” 


Produced by 


HARRY SHERMAN 
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L.A. New Year's Eve Dismal But Biz 
Soars on Jan. 1; Bing-Hope Terrif 
Teeoff, Rose, ‘Castile’ Also Great 


Los Angeles. firstrun week of “T-Men” (EL) and 
Despite a very dismal New Year's| “Linda Be Good” (EB.) at good 


. .. | $7,900. 
Eve at the boxoffice, firstruns here, boos (D'town-WC) (2.210: 60- 





without exception, soared ahead on | $1)—“T-Men” (EL) and “Linda Be 

New Year’s day (1) to substantially |Good” (EL) (2d wk). Into second 

beat the holiday eve takes. Dropoff oe after brisk $22,000 on 

in the traditional big Eve biz is ” aeiii (D'town) (1.226: 80-$1.20) 

blamed on the Safety First traffic) _-Gentleman’s Agreement” 

campaign and virus epidemic. | (2d wk) Started second frame Jan. | Apostles. 
However, “Road to Ri fared |1 after fancy $27,000 initial week. 
sav New Year's Eve to be the big Pantages (Pan) (2,812; 60-$1) 

ae eee. SOSrs we : “Tycoon” (RKO) (2d_ wk). . Mild 

opener on that night. Bing Crosby- | $19 500 for first seven days-and into 


Bob Hope opus took in a smash $10,- | second week on Jan. 1. ; 
Paramount (F&M) (3,398; 60-$1)— 


100 from 5 p.m. New Year's Eve | feeb rt . 
and then came back to do a mighty | Road to Rio (Par). Opened New 
|Year’s’ Eve. Last week, Wild 


$13,200 in the two Paramount thea-! prarvest” (Par) and “Bill and Coo” 


tres on Jan. 1. | (Rep) (2d wk-6 days), thin $11,500. 
Thrée Warner houses bolstered; Paramount Hollywood (F&M) (1,- 
the second frame of “My Wild Irish | 451; 60-$1)—"Road to Rio” (Par). 


opel -_. | Q@pened New Year’s Eve. Last week, 
Rose” with a holiday eve preview, | «wig Harvest” (Par) and “Bill and 





| Film-Theatre-Music 
| Office of Military Government for 


first | ticipate in the 
| 800, 152 players were Nazis, includ+ 


(20th) | Virgin 


— | was the Oberammergau Nazi propa- 
| ganda chief during the Hitler regime. 














‘Oberammergau’ 


3 Continued from page 3 


formances. Rehearsals are due to 
start right after the Xmas holidays. 
The license was presented by Lt. 


New Pix Help Pitt; ‘Rose’ Big Enough 
To Hold, ‘Agreement, ‘News 


Strong 





Col. William C. Rogers, chief of the 
Branch, ICD, 


Mpls. Starts New Year 
In High; ‘Road,’ ‘Tycoon, 
‘Gangster’ Top New Pix 


Minneapolis. 

Loop theatres are putting their 
best foot forward to start the New 
Year right with strong attractions 
like “Road to Rio” which has the 
town’s two top draws together, Bob 
Hope and Bing Crosby, and makes 
the 1948. start especially auspicious 
for Radio City which is housing this. 
With single exception, line-up is new 
all along the line, evidently to take 
advantage of holiday boxoffice po- 
tential. Cofmmanding attention are 
“Tycoon,” “The Gangster” and “I 
Know Where I'm Goirg.” New bills 
opened New Year’s eve at advanced 
admissions and with extra midnight 
shows. Despite sub-zero tempera- 
tures, healthy ~ takes’ are” indicated. 
There was only a single holdover, 


Bavaria, who emphasized the fact 
that Breitsammter is one of the few 
principals among the players who 
was not a Nazi party member. There 
are 3,000 inhabitants in Oberammer- 
gau, but 800 of the population par- 
production. Of the 


ing those who portrayed Jesus, the 
Mary, and eight of the 12 
The former stage director 
play, Georg-Johann Lang 


of the 


Before any Oberammergau eciti- 
zen may participate in the new pro- 
ductions, he must prove he was not 
a Nazi party member or must be 
cleared under,the Law for Libera- 
tion from National Socialism and 
Militarism. 

The Passion Play has been *pre- 
sented decennially since its incep- 


Pittsburgh. 

Only two new films in Golden 
Triangle, very unusual for New 
Year’s week, when the town’s usu- 
ally deluged with them. Entries are 
“Gentleman’s Agreement” at Harris 
and “Good News” at Penn, and both 
showing excellent promise. Agree- 
ment” opened simultaneously at 
Harris and Senator, but played lat- 
ter house for only two days, run 
continuing at Harris only. Best of 
the many h.o.’s looks like “My Wild 
Irish Rose” at the Stanley. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Fulton (Shea) (1,700; 40-70)— 
“Daisy Kenyon” (20th). Joan Craw- 
ford starrer off a little for holiday 
week, with around $12,000, over 
hopes. 

Harris (Harris) ‘2,200; 40-70)— 
“Wistful Widow” (U) (2d wk). Hold- 
over session limited to 3 days, and 


about $3,000, giving Abbott and 
Costello starrer $14,000 for 10- 
day run. “Gentelman’s Agreement” 


(20th) now playing here, and big. 
Penn (Loew’s-UA) (3,300; 40-70)— 

“Killer McCoy” (M-G). A lot more 

was expected of Mickey Rooney 





catching a handsome $11,100 from|Coo” (Rep) (2d wk-6 days), $8,000. | tion. The last official performance Boye Mk Robe Rose,” something of 
§ p.m., on Dec. 31 night. “Capt. | RKO Hillsti eet (RKO) (2,890: 60- | marked the 300th anniversary of its Pitinn tan ‘tar Last Week 

From Castile.” winding up its first |80)—“Tycoon” (RKO) (2d wk). | origination in Oberammergau, which Aster (Par). (900: 30-44)—“Key 
frame on Dec. 31, was strong $12,600 | Okay $25,000 in first seven days and |is situated in the valley of the Am- | witness” (Col) and “Gun Law” 


|into secondgweek Jan. 1. 


on New Year’s Eve in four spots. | Ritz (FWC) (1,370: 60-$1)—‘“Sen- 
Estimates for Last Week }ator” (U). Bowed in Dec. 31. Last 
Belmont (FWC) (1,532; 60-$1)—| Week, “Pirates Monterey AU) and 
“T-Men” (EL) and “Linda Be Good” |“ Bury Me Dead” (EL) (2d wk-8 
(EL) (2d wk). Into second holiday | days). slight $2,800. 2 
frame after nifty $6,000 first week.| Studio City (FWC) (880; 60-$1)— 


: - en.¢1 spy | Senator” (U). Opened on Dec. 31. 
Beverly (FWC) (1,352; 80-$1.50) |Last week, ‘Pirates Monterey” (U) 


“Gentleman’s Agreement” (20th) | * tach =: * ahs 
(2d wk). Socked through with fine | and aes ms Dead” (EL) (2d wk-8 
$16,000 on first week closed New | “@ys), thin $2,800. 
Year’s Eve on reserved seat, two-a- United Artists (UA) (2,100; 60-$1) 
day basis |—‘‘Senator”’ (U). Teed off New 
. =: ace " , Year’s Eve. Last week, “Pirates 
Blumenfeld). (826: 65-$1)—“Christ. | Monterey” (U) and “Bury Me Dead” 
mas Eve” (UA), Opened New Year's | ‘2L) (2d wk-8 days), sad $7,400. 





Eve. Last week, “Body and Soul” | ar eee Pop Bh as in 
(UA) (6th wk-5 days),.closed strong} “@Stve y4 WK). 
run at $2,800. ;}second frame Jan. 


$18,000 first week. 


Bruin (FWC) (876; 85-$1.20)— (FWC) 


“Paradine Case” (SRO). Debuted 
Dec. 30 with indications for smash 
business. 


Vogue (885; 85-$1.20) 


. a3 Last week, “T-Men” (EL) and 
Carthay Circle (FWC) (1,518; 80-| “Linda Be Good” (EL) (5 days), 
$1.50—“Bishop’s Wife” (RKO) (2d | good $5,800 at regular scale. 
wk). Teeing off fast second frame Wilshire (FWC) 
after great $22,000 first week. “Good News” (M-G) (2d wk). 
_, Chinese (Grauman-WC) (2,048; 60- | Hoping for pickup with New Year’s 
$1)—“Capt. Castile” (20th) (2d wk).| Eve trade after oke $12,800 initial 
started second stanza New Yeat’s | frame 

Day after hot $26,000 first frame. ’ 





Wiltern (WB) (2,300: 60-$1) — 
aguniver WC) | (1145; 60-$1)—| «wild ‘Irish Rose” (WB) Ga wk), 
enator as naiscree (U).' Catching holiday trade in second 


Bowed New Year’s Eve. Last week, 
“T-Men” (EL) and “Linda Be Good” 
(EL) (6 days), good $6,000. 

,, Downtown (WB) (1,800; 60-$1)— 
“Wild Irish Rose” (WB) (2d wk). 
With second frame having New 
Year’s Eve take, gross is expected to 
be near first week’s good $20,200. 

Downtown Music Hall (Blumen- 
feld) (872; 60-$1)—‘Christmas Eve” 
(UA). Opened Dec. 31.. Last week, 
“Body and Soul” (UA) (6th wk-5 
days), strong $6,600. 

Egyptian (FWC) (1,538; 60-$1)— 
“Good News” (M-G) (2d wk). Look- 
int for New Year’s biz to help on sec- 
ond stanza after fine $12,200 initial 
week. 

El Rey (FWC) (861; 60-$1)—‘“T- 
Men” (EL) and “Linda Be Good” 
(EL) (2d wk). Catching second 


frame after nice $15,000 first week. 


Road and ‘News 


L ville Leaders 


; Louisville. 
All downtown firstruns are splurg- 
ing with top notch product this 
week, and biz looks to be big with 
many house 
Year’s Eve’shows. Big ones which 


took to cop big coin are “Road to 
Veen he oie “ol saa 5 anes ag.| Rio” at the Rialto, “Good News” at 
venturess’ (U) (2d wk). Continuing State. and “Wistful Widow” at.Na- 
after neat $5,000 in first seven days. | tional. Holdover of “Wild Irish 
Four Star (UA-WC) (900; $1.20- 
$1.80)—“Mourning Becomes Electra” a 
(RKO) (2d wk). Kicked off second | “"uing to get real money, 
frame Jay. 1 after fair $7,500 first | 4S 4 Dumper week all over. 








week. Estimates for Last Week 
Guild (FWC) (968; 80-$1.20)—) . we 
“Double Life” (U) (2d wk). Into sec- | 4-60) "Fun. ance Bene 
ond week Jan. 1 after handsome | (m.o:). Indicates lively pace here. 
ore 500 gar S_Bl days. - «e.| Last week, “Thunder in Valley” 
awaii (G&S-Blumenfeld) (956: | (20th) and “Roses Are Red” (20th) 
60-$1) — “Christmas Eve (UA). , 


fair $3,500. 


Opened New Year's Eve. st week, | 
eases eee. aes wes Kentucky (Switow) (1,200; 30-40) 


“Body and Soul” (UA) (6th wk-5) 


days), closed profitable run at $2.500,| —“Wild Harvest” (Par) and “Had 
Hollywood (WB) (2.756: 60-$1)—| T° Be You” (Col). Looks better 
“Wild Irish Rose” (WB) (2d wk).| than average. Last week, “Hagen 


Girl’ (WB) and “Spirit West Point” 


li ~ ) 
Holiday biz expected to help second (FC), good $3,400. 


Sianza after disappointing $14,700, 

first week. : | Mary Anderson 
Holiywood Music Hall (Blumen- | 40-60)—‘Wild Irish Rose” (WB) 

fe'd) (475; 60-85)—“Christmas Eve” | (2d wk). Continuing big after last 

(UA). Started Dec. 31. Last week, | week's sock $15,000. 

Body and Sovl” (UA) (6th wk-5; National (Standard) (2,400: 40-60) 


days), sturdy $2,100. | —"Wistful Widow” (U) -and “Frieda” 
Iris (FWC) (828; 60-85)—“Sena- | (UY). Shapes as best film fare this 


tor” (U). Off to fast start New! house has had in a month. Last 
fe Eye eae opeeck.  taates | week, “Exile’ (U) and “Bush Christ- 
(EL) (2d wk-8 days), light $2,200, | 2S ‘U), thin $7,000. 
Laurel (Rosener) (390; 85)—“Man |, Rialte (FA) (3,400; 40-60)—“Road 
About Town” (RKO) (2d wk).. Into| '©, Rio” (Par). Another big one, 
second week Jan. 3 after trim $4,000 | With Hope and Crosby pulling hefty 
first frame. here. Last week, “Fun, Fancy Free 
Feew's State (Loew-WC) (2.404: | (RKO) and “Wild Horse Mesa” (Rep) 
60-$1)—"Castile” (20th) (2d wk).| Potent $18,000, and m.o. 


(People’s) (1,100; 


Launched promising second week State (Loew's) (3,000; 40-60)— 
(1) after mighty $41,000 in first “Good News” (M-G) and “Devil 
week. | Ship” (Col). Musical hit with 


Los Angeles (D'town-WC) (2.097;| familiar tunes shapes as a natural at 
60-$1)—““Good News” (M-G) (2d; this house. Last week. “Killer Mc- 
wk). Hoping for close to first; Coy” (M-G) *and “Glamour Girl” 
frame’s $19,100 in second week be-| (Col), healthy $16,000. 


cause of New. Year's Eve. | Strand (FA) (1,400; 40-60)—“Out 
Loyola (FWC) (1,248: 60-$1)— of Blue” (EL) and “Return of Rin 
“Castile” (20th) (2d wk). Caught! Tin Tin” (EL). Neat combo for 


hefty $14,400 in first frame and! family trade at this spot. Last week, 


launched second Jan. 1. |*Old Spanish Trail” (Rep) and 
Million Dollar (D'town) (2,122;| “Robin’ Hood of Texas” (Rep), 
50-85)—Pack to second run after! snlendid $7,500. 


|}mer, a river of Upper Bavaria, 45 


‘ Into | midtown houses varied for Eve biz. 
1 after fancy |The Fox and Goldman asked high- 
jest, $1.30. Warner houses, Pix and 


“Paradine Ca: >’ (SRO). Launched | Keith’s charged regular scale. 


advanced admission run on Dec. 30. | 


(2,296; 60-$1) — | Xmas week and still are packing a 


| 


starting with the New, 


s | 
Rose” at the Mary Anderson is con- | 


(1,200; | “Green Dolphin Street” (M-G), fair |~ 
(RKO) | $20,000 for fifth week. 


(RKO). Started New Year's eve and 





miles southwest of Munich. looks good. “Railroaded” (EL) and 
“Adveniures Don Coyotte” (UA) 

opened Sunday (4). Last week, 

© 9 * “Devil Ship” (Col) (1st run) and 
R a “Shut My Big Mouth” (Col) (reis- 

0a y ce sue), fair $2,200 in 6 days. 

? Century (Par) (1,600; 50-70) — 

“Wild Irish Rose” (WB) (m.o.). 


Here after good initial Radio City 
canto. Last week, “Escape Me Never” 
(WB), light $6,000. 

Gopher (Par) (1,000; 44)—“Black 
Gold” (Mono). Starting out okay. 
Last week, “Drums Along Mohawk” 
(20th) (reissue), big $5,000. 

Lyceum (Murray) (1,800; 50-70)— 
“Scarface” (Indie) and “Sky Devils” 
(Indie) (reissues). In _ this 
house for 3 days prior to “Chocolate 
Soldier.” Last week, “Wings of 
Morning” (Indie) and “Storm in 
Teacup” (Indie) (2d wk) (3: days) 
(reissues), light $1,200. 

Lyric (Par) (1,000; 50-70)—“She 
Couldn’t Take It” (Col) and “More 
Than a Secretary” (Col) (reissues). 


Fur Also Fancy 


Philadelphia. 
Mild weather for New Year’s Eve 
enabled Philly film houses to start 
1948 with bulging coffers. Prices at 


Arcadia got $1.15. Karlton and 

New pix which bowed in simul- 
taneous with New Year were “Road 
to Rio” and “Fun and Fancy Free.” 


Rest of pictures carried over from 


wallop. Departure for this house to play 
Estimates for Last Week oldie twin bill because, with few ex- 
Aldine (WB) (1,303; 50-$1.15)— | ceptions it has used moveovers. Last 


week, “Christmas Eve” (UA) (2d 
wk), mild $4,000. 

Radio City (Par) (4,400; 50-70)— 
“Fun, Fancy Free” (RKO). Last | ‘“Road to Rio” (Par). Shapes as one 
week, “Body and Soul” (UA), great | of. year’s top films. New Year's eve 
$7,000 for second run. midnight show scaled at $1.20, help- 


“Unconquered” (Par) (2d wk). Last 
week, huge $31,000. 
Arcadia (S&S) (700; 50-$1.25)— 





50-$1.15)— | 


Boyd (WB) (2,350; ing total and getting attraction | off 
“Swordsman” (Col) (2d wk). Last|to smash start. Last week, “My 
week, fine $30,000. Wild Irish Rose” (WB), nice $18,000. 

Earle (WB) (2,760; 50-$1.15)— RKO-Orpheum (RKO) (2,800; 
“Killer McCoy” (M-G) (2d wk). | 50-70)—“Tycoon” (RKO). Given 
Last week, neat $32,000. ° highly effective campaign which, 

Fox (20th) (2,250; 50-$1.30)—| with cast array, looks to land a 
“Captain from Castile” (20th) (2d | virile session. Last week, “Out of 


Past” (RKO), stout $12,000. 

RKO-Pan (RKO) (1,600; 50-70)— 
“The Gangster” (Mono). Off at fast 
clip. Last week, “Prince of Thieves” 
(Col), fair $7,500. 

State (Par) (2,300; 50-70)—“Thun- 
der Valley” (20th). Hasn’t done 
much elsewhere but starting well 
here. Last week, “Hagen Girl” 
(WB), light $8,000. 

Uptown (Par) (1,000; 55)—‘“Song 
of Love” (M-G). First nabe show- 
ing and looks oke. Last week, “Body 
and Soul” (UA), good $4,500. 


wk). Last week, boff $44,000. 

Goldman (Goldman) (1,300; 50- 
$1.30) — “Good News” (M-G) (2d 
wk). Last week, great $27,000. ~ 

Kariton (Goldman) (1,000; 50-94) 
—‘Exile” (U) (2d wk). Last week, 
fair $14,000. 

Keith’s (Goldman) (1,300; 50-94)— 
“This Time for Keeps” (M-G) (2d 
run). Last week, “Gone With Wind” 
(M-G) (reissue), mild $5,700. 

Mastbaum (WB) (4,360; 50-94)— 
“Wild Irish Rose” (WB) (2d wk). 
Last week, great $46,000. 

















Pix (Cummins) (500; 50-$1.15)—| World (Marin) (350; 50-85) — 

“Jolson. Story” (Col). Last week,|“Know Where I'm Going” (U). 
Shapes | “Ninotchka” (M-G) (reissue), fair-| British picture got favorable _re- 
\ish $6,000. | views and good session looms. Last | 
Stanley (WB) (2,950; 50-$1.15)— | week, “Ecstasy” (Indie) (4th wk), 


\“Road to Rio” (Par). Last week, | okay $2,000. 


34th St.” (20th) (2d wk). oke $3,500. 
Fenway (M-P) (1,373;  40-80)— 
“Wild Irish Rose” (WB) and “Chinese 


Stanton (WB) (1,475; 50-94)—“In- 
trigue” (UA) (3d wk). Last week, 





fine $16,000. Ring” (Mono) (m.o.). Looks very 

powerful. Last week, “Out of Past” 

H b Sta G (RKO) and “Linda Be Good”. (EL), 
big $7,000 

u ys on ravy Kenmore (Indie) (700; 40-80)— 


“Shoe-Shine Boy” (Indie). A win- 
ner for this spot. Last week, “Henry 
V” (UA), finished long run at ad- 
vanced scale at nice $2,500. 

Memorial (RKO) (2.985; 40-80)— 
“Tycoon” (RKO) and “Tracy Meets 
Gruesome” (RKO). Second week be- 
gins today after big $27,000, first in- 
clnding midnight shows at regular 
prices. 

Metropolitan (M-P) (4,367: 40-80) 


Train; ‘Tycoon’ Torrid 
At 276, ‘Road’ Great 


Boston. 
Biz made a great comback last 
| week despite the blizzard, all spots 
taking better’ grosses than figured | 
on. Same likely will hold true this | 
week with strong new product in all 
key spots getting big sendoffs with | —“Road to Rio” (Par) and “Dragnet” 
New Year's trade. “Good News”! (SG). Wow attraction looms after 
looks very big at State and Orpheum. | big takeoff. Last week, “Wild Irish 
Best bet, though, looks to be “Road | Rose” (WB) and “Chinese Ring” 
to Rio” at the Met. “Tycoon” at the; (Mono), nice $23,000. 
Memorial got away fast. “Bishop’s Orpheum (Loew) (3,000: 40-80)— 
| Wife.” in second round at Astor, still | “Good News” (M-G) and “Blondie’s 
is strong. Anniversary” (Col). Looks top 
Estimates for Last Week grosser. Last week. “Killer Mc- 
Astor (1,200; 40-80) —-“Bishop’s| Coy” (M-G) plus “Two Blondes, 
Wife” (Rko). Second week excel-| Redhead” (Col), excellent $25,000. 
lent after wow $23,000 first. Paramount (M-P) (1,700; 40-80)— 





Boston (RKO) (3,200; 50-$1.10)— | “Wild Irish Rose” (WB) and “Chinese 
“Capt. Castile” (20th) plus Helen} Ring” (Mono) (m.o.). Doing very 
Forest, Dick Buckley, Curry, Byrd/ well. Last week, “Out of Past” 


LeRoy, Johnson and Owen on stage. 
Holding up welfsecond week after 
good $27,000 opener. 

Exeter (Indie) (1,000; 45-65)— 
“To Live in Peace” (Indie) and 
“Jeannie” (Indie), Huge opening 
days point to big run. Last week, 
“Bush Christmas” (UI) and “Miracle 


(RKO) and “Linda Be Good” (EL), 
great $16,000. 
State (Loew) (3,500; 40-80) — 
“Good News” (M-G) and “Blondie’s 
Anniversary” (Col). Sock week 
looms. Last week, “Killer McCoy” 
(M-G) and “Two Biondes, Red- 








head” (Col), nice $12,000. 


legit | 


melodrama, which had ‘to be con- 
| tent with an ordinary $15,000. 

| Ritz (Loew’s) (800; 40-70)—‘Mer- 
|ton of Movies” (M-G).  First-run 
| picture no balm at boxoffice in holi- 
|day week, getting no more than lot 
of m.o. pix. About $2,500. 

Senator (Harris) (1,750; 40-70)— 
| “Spoilers” (U) and “Diamond Jim 
| Brady” (U) (reissues). Old action 
pix have been doing all right here 
of late and this twinner was no ex- 
ception at $3,500. “Gentleman's 
Agreement” (20th) in here for two 
days. 

Stanley 
Wild Irish 
Best holiday 
turned in by 
$25,000. 

Warner (WB) (2,000; 40-70)—‘“Ty- 
| coon” (RKO). Fast start enabled 
i|house to get healthy $10,000 even 
| though picture fell late in week. 


St. Louis Rain Sloughs “ 
New Year’s Eve; ‘News, 


‘Out of Past’ Look Big 


St. Louis. 

Rain that began New Year's Eve 
sliced grosses at film houses all over 
town even with midnight shows pre- 
sented at the firstruns. Biz still is 
lagging. “Good News” and “Out of 
Past,’ shape as strongest newcomers. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Ambassador (F&M) (3,000; 50-75) 
—“‘Out of Past” (RKO) and “Headed 
For Heaven” (EL). Fast start. Last 
week, “Daisy Kenyon” 
“Roses Are Red” (20th), $16,000. 

Fox (F&M) (5,000; 50-75)—‘“Wist- 
ful Widow” (U) and “Blondie’s An- 
niversary” (Col). Starting fairly 
well, Last week, “Road to Rio” (Par) 
and “Glamour Girl” (Col) (2d wk), 


(WB) (3,800; 40-70)—“My 
Rose” (WB) (2d wk). 
showing of them all 
this one at fancy 








sock $18,000. 
Loew’s (Loew) (3,172; 50-75)— 
“Good News” (M-G) and "Lone 


Wolf London” (Col). Opened nicely. 
Last week, “Killer McCoy” (M-G) 


and “Son of Rusty” (Col), strong 
$19,500. 
Missouri (F&M) (3,500; 50-75)— 


“Daisy Kenyon” (20th) (m.o.) and 
“Out of Blue” (EL). Teed off okay. 
Last week “Unconquered” (Par) 
| (m.o.) (2d wk), big $16,000 at upped 
scale. y 

Orpheum (Loew) (2,000; 50-75)— 
i“Killer McCoy” (M-G) and “Son of 
Rusty” (Col). Trim. start. Last 
week, “Man Iron Mask” (EL)® and 
“Gentlemen After Dark” (EL) (re- 
issues), fine $7,500. 

St. Louis (F&M) (4,000; 50-75)— 
“Wild Irish Rose” (WB) = and 
“Chinese Ring” (Mono) (2d wk). 
Doing well following stout $19,500 


first session. 

Shubert (Ind) (1,500: 40-60)— 
“Road to Rio” (Par) and “Glamor 
Girl” (Col) (m.o.). Nice. Last week, 
“Lost Week-End” (Par) and “To 
Each His Own” (Par) (reissues), 
good $5,000. 


| ‘Bedroom Net’ 


Continued from page 3 























room Network,” claiming the kids 
only had one station. 

Then CBS started wondering 
whether the twins had call letters 
fer their station, and whether it was 
registered with the FCC. The net- 
work got its engineering dept. on 
the job, which in turn made in- 
quiries to the FCC, despite protesta- 
tions of the kids that everything had 
been cleared with the FCC and 
“nobody gives us trouble and we 
give nobody any trouble.” 

At the last minute CBS got cold 
feet completely, told Young & Rubi- 
cam, agency on the “People” show, 
that the kids couldn’t go on the alr 
and set off a cycle of activity which 
now has the FCC looking into the 
“Bedroom Network.” 
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Holiday Upbeat Still Cheers Chi: 
Kenyon, Lone New Pic, Doing Okay, 


Road’ Huge $57,000, ‘Past’ Sock 24G 





Chicago. *% 


liday cheer at the boxoffice 
fZeinues for the second week after 
a protracted slump. Although there 
was only one new film in, “Daisy Ken- 
yon” at United Artists, take was 
heavy. Helping swell the coffers 
were the early arrivals to the fur- 
niture convention and school chil- 
dren home on _ vacation. “Daisy 
jooks set for a solid session. 

Best of the second-frame entries 
were the stage shows. Chicago is 
great with “It Had To Be You” and 
the Ritz Bros. heading stagebill 
after terrific $85,000 first week. 

Oriental, with “Intrigue” plus 
Harmonicats, Jack Owens and Pearl 
Bailey on the stage should do well 
in initial holdover stanza. “Road to 
Rio” at the State-Lake stays strong 
after huge take in first round. 
“Swordsman” at the Garrick con- 
tinues sturdy in the second session. 
Of the RKO houses, the Grand 
should stay big with “Out of the 
Past,” while the Palace, with “Ty- 


coon,” shapes okay, both for second ; the bottom 


weeks. 

Other holdovers, here longer than 
two weeks, are equally staunch. 
Leader is still “Body and Soul” at 


the Woods. “Gentleman’s Agreement” | facilitated, added the finishing touch | 


at the Apollo, also an eight-weeker, 
remains fine. 
“Estimates for Last Week 


Apolie (B&K) (1,400; $1.25)— 
“Gentleman’s Agreement” 
(8th wk). Fine biz. Last week, stout 
$20,000. 

Chieage (B&K) (3,900; 95)—‘Had 
To Be You” (Col) (2d wk) with Ritz 
Bros. on stage. 
coin. Last week, terrific $85,000. 

Garrick (B&K) (900; 95 )— 
“Swordsman” (Col) (2d wk). Still 
solid. Last week, fancy $25,000. | 
Grand (RKO) (1,500; 95)—“Out of 
Past’ (RKO) (2d wk). Continues | 
big. Last week, great $25,000. 
Oriental (Essaness) (3,400; 95)— | 
“Intrigue” (UA) (2d wk) with Har- | 
monicats, Jack Owens, and Pearl | 
Bailey in person for solid session. | 
First week was wow $70,000. 


Palace (RKO) (2,500; 95)—“Ty- | 
coon” (RKO) (2d wk). Remains | 
firm. Last week, fast $25,000. 


Rialto (Indie) (1,700; 95)—“For- | 


ever Amber” (20th) (5th wk). Okay. | 


ast week. fine $15,008. | Show, very nice $16,000. 
be oncvelt. (B&K) (1,500; 95)—| State (Loew) (3.200; 44-65)— 
“Unsuspected” (WB) (2d wk). Do-| “Good News” (M-G) and “Crime 
ing nicely. Last week, strong $25,-| Doctor’s Gamble” (WB). — Fairly 


State-Lake (B&K) (2,700; 95)— 


(20th) | 


Town’s leader in| 
an Gan Oot | $1.20)—“Forever Amber” (20th) (2d 


Grosses Are Net 


Film gross estimates, as ree 
ported herewith from the vari- 
ous key cities, are net, i.e., with- 
out the 20% tax. Distributors 
share on net take, when playing 
percentage, hence the estimated 
figures are net income. 

The parenthetic admission 
prices, however, as indicated, in- 
clude the U.S. amusement tax 


Weekend Storm 








Providence. 
weekend storm knocked 
out of what 
| is a very hefty week here. 
by police and civic 
motorists to remain 
so that snow 





Heavy 
Request 


off the 
removal could be 


to exhibitors woes. Best new en- 
i tries look to be “Wild Irish Rose” 


|and “Good News.” 


Estimates for Last Week 
Albee (RKO) (2,200; 44-65)—Ty- 
(RKO) and “Tracy Meets 
| Gruesome” (RKO) (2d wk). Hold- 
| over shapes nicely. First sesh hurt 
by storm, but lusty at $18,000. 

Carlton (‘(Fay-Loew) (1,400; 76- 


| coon” 


wk). First week was sieady $15,000. 
Fay’s (Fay) (1,400; 44-65)—‘Lady 
Jam” (20th) and vaude on 
Looks modest. Last. week, 
Lady from Cheyenne” (Indie) (re- 


in a 
stage. 


| issue) and vaude, good $7,500. 


Majestic (Fay) (2,200; 44-65)— 
“Wild Irish Rose” (WB). Starting 
off  stoutly. Last week, “Daisy 


Kenyon” (20th), satisfactory $15,000. 

Metropolitan (Snider) (3,100; 44- 
65)—“Out of Blue” (EL) and “Re- 
turn Rin Tin Tin” (EL). Switch to 
film fare for week, looks so-so. Last 
week, “Last of Red Men” (Col) and 
Cab Calloway orch heading stage- 


| Steady. Last week, “Killer McCoy” 
(M-G) and “Lone Wolf in London” 


“Road to Rio” (Par) (2d wk). Smash | (Col), snappy $21,000. 


biz continues: First week hit colos- 
sal $57,000. 

United Artist (B&K) (1,700; 95)— 
“Daisy Kenyon” (20th). A tall 
grosser, Last week, “Escape Me 
Never” (WB) (2d wk), $12,000. 

Woods (‘Essaness) (1,037; 95)— 
“Body and Soul” (UA) (8th wk). 
Ace long run in city. Last week, 
tidy $25,000. 

World (Indie) (587; 75)—“Barber 
of Seville” (Indie) (2d wk). Terrific 
for this bandbox house. Last week, 
sock $6,000. 





‘Kenyon’ Looks Ace New 
Port. Pic; ‘Mitty’ Sock 


Portland, Ore. 


“Daisy Kenyon” is the only new | 


film to hit town this week and 
started out with great trade. “Road 
to Rio” at the Paramount and “Wal- 
ter Mitty” at the Orpheum and 
Oriental are the top holdovers. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Broadway (Parker) (1,832; 40-80) 
—“Pirates Monterey” (U) and “Lost 


Moment” (U) (2d wk) (4 days). 
lid, st week, below average a 
$9,500. 

Guild (Parker) (427; 65-1.00)— 


n” (Indie) (8 days). Looks 


a 
(U) and “End of Day” (Indie); sad 
$550 eo 


Mayfair (Parker) (1,500; 40-80)— 
Daisy Kenyon” (20th) and “Devil 
Ship” (Col). Torrid week looms. 
t week, “Bad Men Missouri” 
(WB) and “Each Dawn Die” (WB) 
(reissues) ((8 days), fair $5,500. 
Music Bex (H-E) (1,000; 40-80)— 
Had To Be You” (Col) and “Xmas 
Eve” (Indie) (244 wk) (m.o.). Okay 
aon indicated. Last week, so-so 


wJtiental (H-E) (2,000; 40-80)-— 
Walter Mitty” (RKO). | Day-date 
With Orpheum. Solid biz on tap. 
Last week, “Road to Rio” (Par) and 

Big Town After Dark” (Par), also 
aramount, nice $7,000. 

JtPheum (H-E) (1,750; 40-80)— 

Walter Mitty” (RKO) (2d wk), also 
Oriental. Still fine after last week's 
excellent $11,600. 

aramount (H-E) (3,400, 
Road to Rio” (Par) and ‘Big 
Town After Dark” (Par) (2d wk). 
Continues fast after fine $11,400 
opener, 

United Artists (Parker) (895); 
140-80 i—“Song of Love” (M-G) (2d 
Wk) (5 days). Still sagging after 
thin $5,500 initial week 


40-80 )— 


“ 


Strand (Silverman) (2,200; 74- 
| $1.25)—“Unconquered” (Par) (2d 
wk). Very solid after wow $30,000 
initial week. 


Big Bliz Bops K.C. Biz 
But ‘News,’ ‘Castile’ Hot 


Kansas City. 





tractions for the New Year’s trade, 


After two weeks of sunny weather, 


‘/season’s first heavy sleet-snow storm 


struck New Year's Eve to hold down 
activity. “Good News” at the Mid- 
land and “Captain from Castile” at 
Tower-Uptown-Fairway look to do 
solid biz regardless. “Tycoon” at the 
Orpheum and “Roadgto Rio” at the 
Paramount are holdovers still going 
great, last in third round. 
Estimates fer Last Week 


Esquire (Fox Midwest) (820; 45- 
'65))—"“Daisy Kenyon” (20th). Moves 
here after pleasing week in Fox 
three-house combo. Last week, “Re- 
turn of Rin Tin Tin” (EL) and 
“Wild West” (EL), with two-day 
personal appearances of Rin, fine 


Last week, “Captive Heart” |$6,500 


Midland (Loew's) (3,500; 45-65 )— 
“Good News” (M-G) and “Lone Wolf 
London” (Col). Opened Wednesday 


“Swordsman” (Col) and “Blondie’s 
Anniversary” (Col), bullish $19,000. 
Orpheum (RKO) (1,900; 45-65)— 
“Tycoon” (RKO) (2d wk). 
strong after fine $13,000 opener. 
Paramount (Par) (1,900; 45-65)— 
\“Road To Rio” (Par) (3d wk). Con- 
tinues in chips but may wind up its 
run this session. Last week, terrific 
$18,000. “I Walk Alone” (Par) 
played four shows New Year's Eve at 
75c scale. 
| Roxy ‘(Durwood) 
'“Doctor Takes a Wife” (Col) and 
\“More Than a Secretary” (Col) (re- 
| issues). Opened Thursday (1). 
|Special cartoon show New Year's 
| Eve went at $1 per head, Last week, 
'“Last of Redmen” (Col) and “Pacific 
| Adventure” (Col), fat $6,000. 
Tower-Uptewn-Fairway (Fox Mid- 
|west) (2,100, 2,043, 700; 45-65)— 
| “Captain Castile” (20th). 
| Wednesday (21) behind heavy fan- 
\fare. Last week, “Daisy Kenyon 
| (20th) topped average here with $16,- 
000. ‘ 


. 





° 


Hits Prov. B.0: 


normally | 


authorities for | 
streets | 


(31) for good early play. Last week, | 


Still | 


(900: 45-65)— | 


Started | 


Rain Slows Balto Biz; 


‘Swordsman, ‘Rose’ Tops 


Baltimore. 

Most downtown spots got away via 
|a@ New Year’s Eve opening on their 
new product with extra midnight 
shows and are maintaining an okay 
|pace despite an all-day downpour 
|Thursday (1). Standout new _ bills 
j likely will be “The Swordsman” plus 
| vaude at the combo Hippodrome and 
“Wild Irish Rose” at the Stanley. 
Solid holdovers after very big get- 
aways are “Road to Rio,” at Keith’s, 
jand “Captain from Castile,” at the 
| New 





| Estimates for Last Week 
| Century (Loew’s-UA) (3,000: 20- 
|60)—"Good News” (M-G). Got a 
|New Year’s Eve start pointing to 
| fairish trade. Last week, “Killer 
| McCoy” (M-G) was steady $14,600 

| Hippodrome (Rappaport) (2,240; 
| 20-70) “Swordsman” (Col) and 

vaude, Looks oke. Last week, I 
Love Trouble” (Col) and vaude 
headed by Robert Alda, Bela Lugosi 
j;and Gordon MacRae, all right $15,- 
200. ‘ 

Keith’s (Schanberger ) 
60)—“Road to Rio” (Par) (2d 
Maintaining very strong pace 
terrific $21,800 opener, better 
forecast. 

Mayfair (Hicks) 
“Mons. Verdoux’ (UA). Started 
New Year’s Eve and drew okay 
press. Last week, “Comedy Carnival” 


(2,460; 20- 
wk). 
after 
than 


(980; 35-55)j— 


(UA) mild $6,400. 
| New (Mechanic) (1,800: 20-60)— 
|\“Capt. Castile’ (20th) (2d wk). 


Drawing them in after smash initial 
week at $20,000. 


Stanley (WB) = (3,280;. 25-75)— 
“Wild Irish Rose” (WB). Holiday 
‘entry indicates hefty action. Last 
week, “Always Together” (WB), dull 
$9,900. 
| Town (Rappaport) (1,500; 35-65)— 


i\“Tycoon” (RKO). Opened New 
|Year’s Eve and shapes fairly steady. 
|Last week, “Out of Past” (RKO) 
‘nice $10,200. 


Holiday Week Spending 
Boosts Seattle; ‘Mitty,’ 
Road,’ ‘Rose’ Pace Field 


Seattle. 

Holdovers are rare this week with 
ithe New Year’s opening grosses 
lbeing aided by favorable weather 
‘and strong, new fare. “Road To 
Rio, “Wild Irish Rose” and “Walter 
Mitty” look top newcomers, all 
starting out big. Holiday spending 
is a big help. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Blue Mouse (H-E) (800; 45-80)— 
“Secret Life Walter Mitty 
Day-date at Music Hall. 
show helped. Looks healthy. 
week, “Jungle Book” (FC) 
“Thunder Bird” (20th) (reissues), 
slow $3,000. 
| Fifth Avenue (H-E) (2,349; 45-80) 
—‘Captain Castile” (20th) (2d wk). 
Headed for another big one, after 
|landing superb $24,500 in opener. 
| Liberty (J&VH) (1,650; 45-80)— 
i'“Swordsman” (Col) and “Glamour 
Girl” (Col) (3d wk). Continues at 
| good pace. Last week, trim $8,000. 
| Music Box (H-E) (800; 45-80)— 





Midnite 
Last 


'er” (Rep) (m.o.). From _ Para- 


,week, “Christmas Eve” (UA) and 
| 

| $2.300. 

| Music Hall (H-E) (2,200: 45-80)— 
| “Walter Mitty” (RKO). Indications 
jare for a big stanga. Last 
\“Ench Dawn” (WB) and “Bad Men 


Missouri” (WB) (reissues), oke 
|$4.200 in 9 days. 

| Orpheum (H-E) (2.600; 45-80)— 
\“Wild Irish Rose” (WB). Starting 
jout like real winner, Last week, 
“Golden Earrings’ (Par) and} 


\“Gentleman Palooka” (Mono) (2d 
'wk), good $7,900. 

Palomar (Sterling) (1,350; 45-80)— 
'“Had to Be You” 
[From Stranger” (EL). Big midnite 
ishow here helping this to a_ nice 


week. Last week, “Stork Bites Man” | 
\(UA) and “Over Santa Fe Trail” | 


/(Col) plus Barclay Revue on stage, 
tery nice $6,000. 
Paramount (H-E) (3,039; 45-80)— 
i“Road to Rio” (Par). Off to big start 
land looks a sock winner. Last week, 
|“Wistful Widow” (U) and 
itender” (Rep), big $11,300. 
| Roosevelt (Sterling) (800; 45-80) 
i—""Good News” (M-G). Started off 
inicely. Last week, “Body and Soul” 
\(UA) (6th wk), good $3,300. 
Winter Garden (Sterling) (800; 25- 
'50)—“Magic Town” (RKO) and “Mr. 
Hex” (Mono) (3d run). Looks ckay. 
Last week, third-run of “Down to 
\Earth” (Col) and “Wyoming” (Rep), 
'mild $2,700. 





U. S. Picts Folds N. Y. Office 


Hit by the economy wave, New 
York offices of United States Pic- 
tures (Milton Sperling's unit for 
Warner Bros.) closed down for an 
indefinite period beginning Jan. 1. 
Staff of six employees were in- 
'formed along with their notice that 
the shutdown was “temporary” pen- 
‘ding an upturn in business. 

Elizabeth Carver, head of the N.Y. 
office. immediately left for a Ber- 
muda trip. Others pink-slipped in- 
|cluded three story readers and two 
| secretaries. _ 


and | 


; " | storm. 
Town loaded with heavyweight at- | mount, and going along nicely. Last Criterion was only $33,000 


week, | 


N.Y. Limps Into “48, 


While Broadway firstruns have 
displayed remarkable comeback 





| 


lof Dec. 26, most houses were sorely 
disappointed with New Year’s Eve 
business which was probably the 
slowest in several years. Rain and 
sleet New Year’s day (1) and more 
rain and some snow Friday (2) also 
cut into business for session ending 


Jan. 7 

Ban on all pleasure vehicles start- 
ing Dec. 31 cut deeply into normally 
capacity midnight shows last 


Wednesday (31) night. It kept many 


out-of-towners from coming to New 
York for New Year’s Eve celebra- 
tions and prompted others living 


outside N. Y. to start for home early 
to escape being marooned with their 
cars in Manhattan. 

Despite all these handicaps, Para- 


mount and Music Hall are socko. 
Former, with “Where There's Life” 
and Stan Kenton band and Vic 
Damone heading stageshow, hit 
'$102,000 in first week ended Dec. 30. 
and is continuing big in second 
round. The Par flagship also found 
New Year’s Eve a bit offish in this 
first holdover week. 

Music Hall, with “Good News” and 
Xmas stageshow, soared to $158,000 
in fourth week ending Dec. 31. in- 


cluding New Year's Eve, which was 
a bit over hopes. It winds up this 
show today (Wed.), with “Paradine 
Case” opening Jan. 8. 

Roxy, another stageshow _ spot 
that’s in high gear, struck a niee 
$120,000 in week ending Dec. 31 with 
“Daisy Kenyon” and stagebill topped 
by Lanny Ross, Senor Wences, al- 
though this was $10,000 below hopes. 
Taking in New Year's Eve trade, 
house got only $20,000 for Wednes- 
iday (31), a big disapppointment. 
Capitol, with “High Wall” and stage- 
show headed by Tommy Dorsey, did 
only moderately well at $73,000 since 
|taking in Dec. 31 and midnight show 
that night. 
| Strand was especially hard hit by 


storm, doing only $48,000 in initial 
week ending Dec. 30, with “Wild 
jIrish Rose” and Ink Spots, Herbie 


Fields band on stage. Warner also 
felt the blizzard, getting just $26,000 


with “Voice of Turtle” in stanza 
concluded with New Year’s Eve 
shows 


Disappointing New Year’s Eve biz 


also was reflected in trade done by 
“Captain From Castile” at Rivoli. 


(RKO). | This fell far short of expectancy but | 


still was great at $66,000 in first week 
ended Dec. 31. 


pone,” with $22,000 at 
jand “Beauty and Beast,’~with $14,000 
jat Bijou, established new highs in | 
itheir first weeks, latter sans 
| Year's Eve. “The Fugitive” climbed | 
to terrific $33,000 at Victoria in in- | 
itial week going through New Year’s 
| Eve, only a few thousand dollars shy 
|of a new record. Disappointing Dec. 
'31 trade probably kept this from a | 


|new high. 
|“Wistful Widow” (U) and “Pretend- | 


Other newcomers were hurt by the | 
“Senator Was Indiscrect” at | 
in first 
, week, and “Exile” at Winter Garde 


but the weatherman had other ideas. | “Rusty” (Col) (2d wk—6 days), sad hit $30,000. both disappointers. “Ty- | 


\coon” at Palace was in much the. 


| same category, being just $29,000 in | 


‘first session. 
Estimates for Last Week 
| Aster (City Inv.) (1,300; 80-$1.80)— | 
|“Bishop’s Wife’ (RKO) (5th wk). | 
Still a solid biz-getter. Last week, | 
without help of New Year’s Eve, | 
since it ended Tuesday (30), went | 
to sturdy $36,000. Stays on indef. 
Bijou (City Inv.) (650; 85-$1.50)— | 
“Beauty and Beast” (Indie) (2d wk). | 


| Best foreign grosser to date at this | 
(Col) and “Love | he 
| First week ending Dec. 29. was big | 
_ $14,000, new house record under for- 


house, and looks in for long run. 


eign-film policy. 


Ambassader (Siritzky) (1,200: 70- 
| $1.50 —“Volpone” (Indie) (2d wk). | 
|Rain on Thursday (1) hurt this | 


| French-made opus but broke former | 


high here in _ initial week with | 


A , $22,000. Stays indefinitely. 
“Pre- | 


Capitol (Loew's) 
“High Wall” (M-G) with Tommy 
Dorsey orch (2d wk). Shaping up 
comparatively better now that worst 
of storm conditions have been elimi- | 
nated. Initial week, taking in New | 
Year’s Eve, ended Wednesday (31). 
hit passably geod. $73,000 but wav 
below hopes. Tommy Dorsev band 
|) also was at this spot two years ago. 
playing its second week through 
New Year's, at bigger figure. 

Criterion (Loew's) (1,700: 60-$1.25) 
|—“Senator Was Indiscreet” «U) (2d! 
| wk). Not shaping up as strongly as 
|anticipated. For first session ended. 
last Thursday (1) night. went to 
$33.000, not big in view of inclusion | 
of New Year's Eve and day. 

Glebe ‘Brandt) (1,500; 76-91.20)— 
“Body and Soul’ (UA)~ 9th wk). 
Eighth stanza which took in New 
Year's was fairly stout $26,000 after 
$25.000 for seventh. Stays on, with 
this boxing pic showing marked 
strength for this time of run. 
| Gotham (Brandt) (900; 70-$1.40)— 


(4,820; 70-$1.50) | 


|\“Fabulous Texas” (Rep) (2d wk)., 
'Not measuring up to hopes. first 


Despite adverse conditions. “Vol- | 
Ambassador, | 


, concluded Tuesday 


Auto Ban Cutting 


i al 





Holiday Biz, But Hope-Kenton Socko 
$102,000: Kenyon’-Lanny Ross Big 1206 


| week taking in New Year's Eve be- 
|ing very mild $7,500. 
i\powers after the record snowstorm | 


Golden (RKO) (760, $1.20-$2.40)— 


| “Mourning Becomes Electra” «RKO) 
| (7th wk). 


Still a nice money-maker, 
Sixth frame concluded Tuesday (30) 
perked up to trim $9,300 after $8.600 
for fifth stanza 

Little Carnegie (Indic) (460; 95- 
$1.20)—“‘Nicholas Nickleby” «U) (6th 
wk). Improved a bit in fifth session 
ended Friday (2) to get $6,000 
fourth was $5,400. 


Mayfair (Brandt) (1,736; 70-$1.56) 
—"Gentle i Agreement” (20th) 
(9th , Eighth round vhich 
wound Monday (5) continued 


strong. In seventh week, this long- 
runner reached rousing $41,600 dee 
spite big storm; sixth was $35,500 

Palace (RKO) (1,700; 60-$1.20)— 
“Tycoon” (RKO) (2d wk). Initial 
session ended Dec. 31, including 
New Year's Eve, landed trim $29,000, 
but like all straight-filmers it suf- 
fered from dearth of drop-in patron- 
age. 

Paramount (Par) (3,664: 55-$1.50) 
—'‘Where There's Life” (Par) with 
Stan Kenton orch, Vic Damone hcead- 


ing stagebill (3d wk). Still a big 
grosser. First stanza ended on Dec, 
30 reached great $102,000, with rece 
ord snow obviously cutting in. Sec- 
ond week likely will top this s nce 
it included New Year's. 

Park Avenue (U) (583: $1.20-$1.50) 

“Henry V’ (UA) (5th wk). Cone 
tinues a solid moneymaker despite 
its having played in three previous 


N. Y. firstrun theatres. For fourth 
round ended Friday (2), climbed up 


to big $9,500, with New Year's Eve 
sold out. Stays indef. 

Radio City Music Hall ‘Rocke- 
fellers) (5,945: 70-$2.40) — “Good 
News” (M-G) plus annual Christ- 
|mas stageshhow (5th wk). Despite 


j}absence of marquee names for this 
| picture, the Hall has dene remark- 
ably well with it, helped no end by 
its “Nativity” pageant on the stage. 
| Soared to $158,000 in fourth frame, 
|including New Year’s Eve, about 
| $25,000 ahead of third session. “Par- 
+adine Case” (SRO) set to open toe 


morrow (Thurs.). 
Ria'to (Maver) (594: 50-$1.50)— 
“Penic” (Tri-Color) (6th wk). Hit 


remarkably strong $8,200 in fifth 
round, not including New Year's Eve 
biz, after “~ 500 for fourth. Both are 
excellent s for bandbox house 
at this stage of run, Freneh-made 
teeing off foreign-film policy here, 
At curre:‘ pece, likely will go sev- 
enth or cichth week. 

Riveli (UAT-Par) (2,092: 60-$1.25) 
— “Captain from Castile” (20th) (2d 
wk). Another big money-maker for 


ices | this spot. Wound up first week with 


smash $66,000, below hopes, New 
Year’s Eve ‘ar below expectancy. 
Roxy .(20th) (5,886; 80-$1.80)— 
“Daisy Kenyon” (20th) plus sta¢ebill 
topped by Lanny Ross, Senor 
Wences, Wiere Bros, (2d wk). Doing 
nicely despite snowstorm handicap. 
With. help of New Year's Eve, 
climbed to stout $120,000 in initial 
stanza ended Dec. 31, including 
single showing Christmas eve, but 
yonsiderably under hopes. N. Y.'s 
Eve plus Wednesday was $20,000, 
about $10,000 below expectancy. 
State ‘(Loew’s) (3,450-43-$1.10)— 
“Wild Harvest” (Par) and “Trouble 
With Women” (Par) (2d runs). Be- 
ing helped by New Year's trade. In 
ahead, “Cass Timberlane” (M-G) (2d 
run) and “Blondie’s Holiday” (Cel) 
(lst run), very good $19,500 for ini- 
tial straight-filmer for this former 
nationally-known vaude heuse, 
Strand (WB) (2.756; . 75-$1.50)— 
“Wild Irish Rose” (WB) with stage- 
show headed by Ink Spots, Herbie 
Fields orch, Frank Marlowe (3d wk). 
Current session started Jan. 7 after 
nice vickup in second round tbat 
(6), with sub- 
stantial boost from New Year's and 
improved transportation, First week, 


taking in Christmas Day and ending. 


on Dec. 30, was hurt by storm with 
disappointing $46,000. 
Sutton ‘Rugoff-Becker) (561: 70- 
$1.25)—"“Know Where I'm Going” 
(U) (2ist wk). Doing very well in 
20th stanza. ended Monday (5), with 
New Year's a big help. Went to 
$4,200 in 19th week. Not staying 
much longer after phenomenal run. 
Vietoria (City Inv.) (720-70-$1.80) 
—“Fugitive” (RKO) (2d wk). Still 
soaring in initial holdover session 
ending today (7). First session, tak- 
ing in New Year's Eve biz, came 
near new house high with a giant 
$33,000 for this small-seater. House 
upped night scale to $1.80 but still 
did turnaway trade most of first 
week. being helped by crix raves. 
Warner ‘WB) (1,499: 90-$1.50)— 
“Voice of Turtle” (WB) (2d wk). 
Film version of Broadway leit hit 
doing comparatively better in first 
holdever stanza. First week, taking 
in New Year's Eve, was $26,000, 
above hopes but- on disappointing 


side. 
Winter Garden (UA) (1.312: 60- 
$1.20)—“The Exile” (U) (2d wk). 


Being helped somewhat by improved 
surface transvortatiogp in sec 
round. First week (including New 
Year's Eve) that ended Dec. 31 was 
moderate $30,000. 
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Forty-second VARIETY 
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Future Stars Shine Brightly 


| 











Continued from page 7 








formerly with Paramount and War- 
ners. for whom Col has stellar stints 
in store: femme lead in “Wreck of 
the Hesperus” is first. 


| 





Eagle-Lion is elated about: 

Richard Basehart—out of Broad- 
way’s “The Hasty Heart” into “Re- 
peat Performance,” a warmup for a 
buildup. 

Lois Butler—fifteen and fresh-as- 


a-daisy in her first, title role in 
“Mickey.” 

Cathy Downs—femme lead in “The 
Noose Hangs High.” Abbott & Cos- 


tello starrer. 


yee Metro’s New Faces | 


Here’s Metro's stable: 

Karin Booth—showgirl In several 
Metro musicals. she got her first big 
break in “Unfinished Dance”; fea- 
tured in “City,” and lined up for 
more big ones. 

Cyd Charisse — feature billing in 
“The Harvey Girls,” after a dance 
number in “Ziegfeld Follies’—and 
then again in “Fiesta,” in which she 
registered a smash. Then “Unfinish- 
ed Dance” and “Island,” and was set 
for “Easter Parade” but broke her 
leg and dropped out. There are big 
things ahead when she mends. 

Tom Drake—still a juve lead—in 
“Master of Lassie” and in Wally 
Beery’s “Alias a Gentleman”—But 
definitely on his way up. 

Betty Garrett — caught Leo’s eye 
with her “South America, Take It 
Away” in Broadway’s “Call Me Mis- 
ter.” A year after her husband, 
Larry Parks, hit stardom in 


Jolson Story,” she snags star billing 


in “City.” 


Richard Hart—smash hit in “Dark 
of the Moon,” his first Broadway 
show, Hart was featured in “Desire 
Me” and “Green Dolphin Street,” 
but his name will be in the same 
size type as Barbara Stanwyck’s in 
“B. F.’s Daughter.” 

Claude Jarman, Jr.—aimed for 
stardom because of his work in “The 
Yearling.” 

Marina Koshetz—operatic thrush 
will be featured in “Luxury Liner.” 
Metro has great hopes for her. 


Angela Lansbury—somewhat of a | 


vet, but belongs here because she 


_ gets her first starring roles in “If 


Winter Comes” 
Union.” 

Peter Lawford—has been around 
quite a spell, but “Good News,” op- 
posite June Allyson, is his first star 
stint. 

Janet Leigh—femme lead opposite 
Van Johnson in her first picture, 
“Romance of Rosy Ridge,” then fea- 
tured in “If Winter Comes.” Next is 
femme lead, again, in “Master of 
Lassie.” ‘ 

Ricardo Montalban—made hfs first 
hit in “Fiesta,” and is featured in 
“On an Island with You.” Current 


and “State of the 


star buildup is based on these two | 


performances, 

: Jane Powell — first topline rating 
in “Three Daring Daughters,” form- 
erly “The Birds and the Bees.” 

Danny Thomas—nitery comic who 
climbed from Chicago’s 5100 Club to 
a top role in “The Unfinished Dance” 
and is top-featured once more in 
“The Big City.” ‘ 

Audrey Totter—co-starred, for the 
first time at Metro, with Robert 
Taylor in “The High Wall,” after 
loanout to Warners for “The Unsus- 
pected.” 





| 


Paramount toppers see the follow- 

ing through rose-colored glasses: 
_ Billy De Wolfe—one of Par's pet 
comics, after mopups in “Blue Skies,” 
“Perils of Pauline,” “Dear Ruth” and 
“Variety Girl.” Definitely a comer. 

Mary. Hatcher — trek back to New 
York and “Oklahoma!” after her 
hit in “Variety Girl” is part of Par’s 
buildup campaign for Miss Hatcher. 

Wanda Hendrix—starred. initially, 
in “Abigail, Dear Heart,” with Claude 
Rains and MacDonald Carey. Snag- 
ged by Par after a hit in Warners’ 
“Confidential Agent,” she clicked 
again in “Welcome Stranger,” again 
in Universal-International’s 
the Pink Horse.” 

John Lund—overshadowed by vir- | 
tuoso roles of Olivia De Havilland | 
in “To Each His Own” and Betty | 
Hutton in “Pauline,” Lund is in the. 
bigger-and-better groove finally, co- 
starring now with Jean Arthur and 
Marlene Dietrich in “A Foreign Af- 
fair.” 

Florence Marly — Czech actress 
making her U. S. bow as Ray Mil- 
land’s co-star@m “Sealed Verdict.” 

George Reeves —clicked in “So 
Proudly We Hail.” then went into 








: “Ride 


[Eagle Lion’s High Flyers | | 


“The | 


the service. Sat around after his 
discharge and was set for featured 
part in “The Sainted Sisters.” Ster- 
ling Hayden stepped out of the top 
male role. Reeves got it. 

Olga San Juan—her work in “Blue 
Skies,” “Variety Girl,” etc., intrigued 


U-I. who borrowed her for her first 
/ star chore—“Are You With It?” 
Murvyn Vye—registered solidly 
in ‘Golden Earrings,” now he’s 
“Merlin” in “A Connecticut Yankee 


in King Arthur’s Court”—and going 
up the ladder. 


Richard Webb won “Galahad” 
role in “Connecticut Yankee” after 
loanout to RKO for “Out of the 
Past.” Looks very promising 

Republic raves about: 
| Peter Miles—nine- year-old for 


‘whom Rep expects “The Red Pony” 
to. accomplish what “The Yearling” 
did for Claude Jarman, Jr. 

Jeanette Nolan—radio actress who 
gives out in “Macbeth,” with Orson 

Welles—her first screen role. 


RKO Radio’s Raveroos | 


RKOrbits are on: 

Barbara Bel Geddes — Norman's 
little gal: good notices for ‘The | 
Long Night,” but the seers say you 
ain’t seen.nothin’ yet, with “I Re- | 
member Mama,” “Every Girl Should | 
Be Married” and “The Baltimore 
Escapade” in the offing. 
| Gloria Grahame—dropped by Met- 
{ro after “Song of the Thin Man,” 
and were they sorry when those 
“Crossfire” reviews popped! Current- 


ily starred in “Roughshod.” 


Jane Greer — won her spurs in 
“They Won’t Believe Me,’ 
by co-star roles with Robert Mit- 
chum and Dick Powell, respectively, 
jin “Out of the Past” and “Station 
West.” 
| Barbara Hale—starred first in “A 
| Likely Story,” opposite spouse Bill 
Williams, ditto with Arthur Kennedy 
in “The Window,” her next. 


| 
Robert Ryan—long silence after he 
enlisted, following male lead with 
| Ginger Rogers in “Tender Comrade,” 


| 
| top-rung billing again with Merle 
| Oberon in “Berlin Express.” 

Albert Sharpe—“Finian’s Rainbow” 
leprechaun ‘was snagged by RKO, 
| who immediately loaned him to U-I 
| for role of Deanna Durbin’s paw in 
| “Up in Central Park.” Hot as a fire- 
cracker. 


~*~ 





| | Selznick’s Hot Properties 
Vanguard Films vaunts: 


Rory Calhoun—also getting DOS’ 
w.k. loanout treatment, including 
“Island” with Miss Fleming “and 
Warners’ “That Hagen Girl’ with 
Shirley Temple. 





tee’s kickoff—on loan, of course—is 
top male role in Sierra Pictures’ 
oan,” starring Ingrid Bergman. 
Rhonda Fleming—small roles in 
| “Spellbound” and a few others, fol- 
| lowed by loanout to Pine-Thomas 





| 
| 
| 
' 
i 
} 
| 


'and “Give My Regards to Broadway.” 


| 


} 
| 


| U. S. debut is in the Hedy Lamarr | 


Jericho,” 


| hit opposite Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 


Amber” and “The Homestretch,” now 
he’s Victor Mature’s brother in “Bal- 
lad of Furnace Creek.” 

Barbara Lawrence — getting the 
old buildup for her work in “Margie” 


until her 
Power in 
next top- 


Peters—unknown 
vis-a-vis with Tyrone 
“Captain from Castile,” 
billing is in “Deep Water,” 

John Russell—-he was “Black Jack” 
in “Amber,” now sitting, in “Sitting 
Pretty,” pretty. 

Martha Stewart — featured in| 
“Daisy Kenyon,” Mrs. Joe E. Lewis 
has been borowed by U-I to share 


Jean 





| 
| 
| 


star stature with Donald O’Connor 
in “With It?” 
Coleen Townsend—grapevine re- | 


ports a clickeroo in “The Walls of 


her first feature spot. 


| | 


~~ ‘Universal’s Contenders 


Universal-International likes: 
Paule Croset—hot shot, following 





in “The Exile.” | 
Jacques Francois—French stage- | 
screen star, right off the boat into 
co-star chore with Miss Toren in 
“The Tin Flute.” 

Louisa Horton—fresh out of legit 
(‘The Voice of the Turtle”). into 
femme lead in “All My Sons.” 

Lew Parker — Legit-vaude-nitery- | 
list; 
qtr 

Marta Toren — 


tees off with “Are You With 


Swedish actress’ 


role in “Casbah,” remake of “Al- 


| giecs,” opposite Tony Martin. 


} 


1 

* followed Le. 
about: 
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Burbank’s Best Bets | 





Warners is sending up rockets 


Jim Davis—real success story; drop- 
ped by Metro after “30 Seconds Over 
Tokyo,” “Rosy Ridge”: and several 


| others, he freelanced a role in Re- 
| public’s “Fabulous Texan,” then was 
| snatched by Warners for male lead 
| opposite Bette Dayis (no relation) in 
| “Winter Meeting.’ 


Robert Douglas — Britisher who 


| starred right off the bat with Alexis 


} also in “Don Juan, 


| flashed again in “Crossfire,” then won | smith in “Christopher Blake.” He’s 


” 


and will co-star 
with Joan Crawford in “Until Proven 
Guilty.” 

Viveca Lindfors—Swedish import 
hailed by some as “another Berg- 
man,” but quite a gal in her own 
right, as “Night Unto Night,” “To 
the Victor” and “Don Juan” will 
testify. 

Janis Paige—see raves for “Chey- 


} enne” and others; clear sailing in- 


dicated. 


‘ 





| Assorted Others 





Others in the lineup of hopefuls 


F _ labeled by the trade as “important 
Jose Ferrer—actor-director pac- | properties” are Hal Wallis’ Kirk 


Douglas Wendell Corey, Mickey 
Knox, Douglas Dick and Kristine 
Miller; Howard Hughes’ Faith Do- 
mergue, George Dolenz and Donald 
Buka, all being showcased initially 





| in 


“Vendetta”; 


_ lowed by femme lead opposite Bing | film star role is in SP’s first film, 


| Crosby in Paramount's “Connecticut 
Yankee.” 

} 
loaned after “Paradine,” to Rampart 
| Productions and U-I for clinches 
' with Joan Fontaine in “Letter from 
'an Unknown Woman.” Skedded by 
| Selznick for “Romeo and Juliet” 
with Jennifer Jones. 

| Christian Kelleen—Swedish star 
| known in his own country as Alf 
Kjellin; set to star with Miss Jones 
in “Tender Is the Night” as his first 
for Selznick. 

Beatrice Pearson—contractee from 
the New York stage being groomed 
| for stardom. 

Ricky Soma—ditto. 

Valli——Italian actress (first name, 
Alida, but mustn’t use) loaned by 
David O. Selznick after “Paradine 
Case” to Lasky-MacEwen for the 
eagerly sought “Olga Treskovna” 
role in “Miracle of the Bells.” 
| 20th-Fox’s Stable 


| Ne Fox's | 
Here’s a peek through 20th-Fox’s 
crystal ball: 

_ Robert Arthur — supporting stint 
in “Mother Wore Tights” garnered 
him romantic lead opposite Peggy 


Cummins in “Green Grass of Wyom- 
ing.” 





| 











Vanessa Brown — consensus says | 


star material, after “The Late 
George Apley,” “The Ghost and 
Mrs. Muir” and “Foxes of Harrow.” 
Coleen Gray —bits, and then a 
smash in “Kiss of Death.” Happy 
days ahead. 
_ Glenn Langan—slow but steady; | 
important in “Margie,” “Forever | 


| 


“So This Is New York.” 
Then there are Howard Hawks’ 


Louis Jourdan—Frenchman, also | Joanne Dru, starred, after “Abie’s 


Irish Rose,” in “Red River’; Hazel 
Brooks, cast importantly in Triangle’s 
“Sleep, My Love” after scoring in 
Enterprise’s “Body and Soul”; Sey- 
mour Nebenzal’s Jorja Curtright, 
who starred in her first picture, 
“Heaven Only Knows,’ and Mark 
Hellinger’s Howard Duff — “Sam 
Spade” of radio—who’s prominently 
featured in “Tne Naked City” and 
“All My Sons.” 

Hotter than several pistols, too, 
are Leo Genn, who bolted the J. 
Arthur Rank stables for star roles 


in RKO’s “Mourning Becomes 
Electra” with Rosalind Russell, 
20th-Fox’s “The Snake -Pit” with 


Olivia De Havilland, and Independ- 
ent Artists’ “The Velvet Tough,” 
again with Miss Russell; Kay Thomp- 
son who blossomed out after her last 
writer stint at Metro (“Good News”) 
as a nitery star of the first magni- 
tude, opening at Ciro’s with the 
Williams Bros. to nothing short of 
wild acclaim; and June Lockhart, 
whe wound an E-L contract for a 
role in F. Hugh Herbert’s “For Love 
Or Money” and became the toast of 
Broadway overnight. Both femmes 
are being paged pantingly for pix, of 
course. 

Definitely in the running is Pat 
Marshall, no longer with Metro but 
an eyeful as the menace in “Good 
News,” as was expected after the 
hit she made on Broadway with that 





“I'm in Love with a Married Man” 
bit- in “The Day Before Spring.” 


|} was 1946’s top money player. 


and Screen Plays’ | | 
| for lead in “Adventure Island,” fol- | Henry Morgan, radio star whose first || 


— ee 


Top-Grossers by Compantes 


Here’s how many pictures each 


company distributed during 1947 


which grossed $2,000,000 or over and how much coin each received or 
will receive in total domestic rentals from them: 


Metro 
Paramount 
RKO 
Warner Bros. 
20th-Fox 
Universal 
SRO 

Columbia ’ 
United Artists 


eeeerr eer eer eereere 


eee eee eeenes 


eee eee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee 


eerereeveere 


eeeer sre eereeeeeeneese 


eset eerereeeee 


OU ON 


eereereneeeee 


Total 


eoeceeseeeeer eer eeeeseeseeres 


No. of 
$2,000,000 Toial 

Pix Rentals 
- a ae $50,900,000 
eRe 13 48,050,000 
eee, 39,050,000 
‘gets! ae 38,800,000 
ees 10 35,750,000 
ape 8 20,450.000 
‘% 1 10,750,000 
2 10,500,000 
2 6,050,000 
15 $260,300,000 

















compiled by VARIETY in this issue. 
It’s even more evident from the 
films that didn’t make the list. 
virtually every picture that’s any- 
Where near the top is there through 


a combination of values, not through | 


sta 


r strength algne. 


~ Crosby the Exception 


There’s one exception—the inevi- 
table Bing. It was Crosby, along with 
Ingrid Bergman, who indisputably 
Miss 


Bergman, appeared in no films in 


'- |1947, The Groaner was in’‘only one. 
| radio star can add “film star” to his | ‘ 


|But that_was enough to prove his 
| strength. It was “Welcome Stranger” 
|(Par) and, with”no values 
some good supporting players and 
\a pleasant little story, it reached 
|seventh place on the top-grosser list 
|with $6,100,000. It already has 
stashed in the till right now, with 
only 4,200 dates played, $4,470,000. 


Esther Williams—fished by Metro 
out of a swimming tank—is far and 
away the most potent of the newer 
players to establish herself as a 
marquee power. At bat twice, she 
scored both times without too much 
laid from other stars or story ma- 
|terial. She brought Metro $3,650,- 
|000 with “This Time For Keeps” and 





| ~ Faney Diva Pee 





$3,550,000 with “Fiesta,” an average | 


of $3,600,000 a picture. 

Beyond that it’s pretty hard to 
pick exceptions. Lana Turner's 
ability to push Metro’s “Green Dol- 
phin Street” to 10th position ($5,- 
000,000) is one, and perhaps Clark 
Gable’s accomplishment in making 
“The Hucksters,” likewise Metro, No. 
12, is another. RKO’s “Bachelor and 
the Bobbysoxer” reached 13th with 
Cary Grarit starred, but Grant had 
considerable aid from other players 
and the story itself. That’s all the 
possibilities in “The Golden Circle” 
pictures—those in that elite which 
grossed more than $4,000,000. 

On the other hand, try 20th-Fox’s 
“Nightmare Alley,” starring- Tyrone 
Power, which didn‘t get on the first 
75 list at all. Or, in the same wobbly 
category, “The Ghost and Mrs. 
Muir,” also 20th-Fox, with Gene 
Tierney and Rex Harrison for the 
marquee. 

Those Who Failed to Hit | 





Going down the list through other 
companies points up the thesis that 
stars alone won't do it. Here are 
some of the pigures which failed to 
get $2,000,000: 

From Paramount, “Perfect Mar- 
riage,” starring Loretta Young and 

avid Niven, $1,300,000; “Imperfect 
Lady,” Teresa Wright and Ray Mil- 
land, $1,800,000; “Blaze of Noon,” 
Sonny Tufts and Anne Baxter, $1,- 
850,000, and “Easy Come, Easy Go,” 
Barry Fitzgerald and Diana Lynn, 
$1,000,000. 

From Columbia there -/as 
Guilt of Janet Ames,” Rosalind Rus- 
sell and Melvyn Douglas, $1,350,000; 
“Her Husband’s Affair,” Lucille Ball 
and Franchot Tone, $1,500,000, and 
“Johnny O'Clock,” Dick Powell, $1,- 
750,000, although this was a light- 
budgeter which showed a neat profit. 

Warner Bros. had “Never Say 
Goodbye,” Errol Flynn, $1,770,000; 
“Love and Learn,” Jack Carson, $1,- 
500,000; “Deep Valley,” Ida Lupino 
and Dane Clark, $1,400,000, and 
“That Hagen Girl,” Ronald Reagan 
and Shirley Temple, $1,500,000. 

Universal got—or will get—less 
than $2,000,000 with “Ride the Pink 
Horse,” Robert Montgomery; “The 
Lost Moment,” Susan Hayward and 
Robert Cummings; 
the Wind,” Deanna Durbin; “Ivy,” 
Joan Fontaine, Herbert Marshall 


and Richard Ney; “I'll Be Yours,” 
Deanna Durbin; “Temptation,” Merle 
Oberon and George Brent, and “The 
Magnificent Doll,”, Ginger Rogers 
and David Niven. 

RKO will draw less than $1,000,000 
with “The Long Night,” Henry Fon- 





Stars Alone Not Enough 


Continued from page 3 


And | 


beside | 


_jelear that 


“The 


“Something in | 














da and Barbara Bel Geddes; “Honey- 


moon,” Shirley Temple and Franchot 


Tone, and about $1,750,000 with “The 


| Locket,” Laraine Day and Robert 
| Mitchum, 

United Artists had “Christmas 
| Eve,” George Raft and George 
‘Brent, $1,000,000; “Copacabana,” 
Groucho Marx and Carmen Miran- 
da, $1,250,000; “Matomber Affair,” 
Gregory Peck and Joan Eennett, 
$1,600,000: “Ramrod,” Joel McCrea 


and Veronica Lake, $1,300,000; “The 
Other Love,” Barbara Stanwyck and 
David Niven, $1,400,000; “Monsieur 
Verdoux,” Charles Chaptin, probably 
under $1,000,000; “Dishonored Lady,” 
Hedy Lamarr, 00; and 
“Lured,” Lucille “Ball, $700,000, 
~ Needs More Than Solo Star 





‘ J 
Above list makes it abundantly 
it’s more than a single 
star”- name that adds up to a big 
| gross these days. Else how come 
| the success of “Best Years of Qur 
| Lives,” $11,500,000, in which Teresa 
| Wright appears, as against “Imper- 
‘fect Lady,” $1,800,000, in which she 
|also starred. Or “Duel in the Sun,” 
| $10,750,000, in- which Gregory Peck 
| appeared, as against “Macomber Af- 
' fair,” $1,600,000. The point hardly 
| need be labored. . 
Going through the top filmes. 
jean be seen that stars added to 
|their success, undoubtedly, but no 
|individual was responsible. “Best 
Years” had not only a combo of top 
players, but topnotch story and di- 
rection; “Duel” had color, western 
atmosphere, spectacle and a terrific 
publicity campaign along the sex 
angle; “Jolson Story” hit the nation’s 
nostalgia on the button; “Forever 
Amber” was based on one of the 
best-known books of the century, 
and all sex to boot, in addition to 
color and spectacle; “Unconquered” 
had Cecil B. DeMille and spectacle, 
plus Gary Cooper and Paulette God- 
‘dard; “Life With Father” is based 
on the widely known and highly 
popular play and book; “Egg and I” 
was from 4 best-seller; “Yearling” 
had a poignant story and colox, plus 
Peck. bi 

When you get to “Green Dolphin 
Street,” it looks pretty much like 
Lana Turner’s baby, and the same 
with Gable in “The Hucksters.” The 
rest of the more than,$4,000,000 pix 
included “Razor’s Edge,” which got 
by partially on 20th’s great publicity 
buildup, “Till the CloudseRoll By,” 
which won on music and color and 
a flock of names; and “Mother Wore 
Tights,” another of those musical 
nostalgia pieces more than a Betty 
Grable accomplishment. 


| Dore Sehary the Top Producer | 


Producers, directors and writers 
who were responsible for the year's 
top pictures were almost as hard 
to put a finger on in 1947 as were 
players. Top honors among the pro- 
ducers must go to Dore Schary, now 
RKO production chief, who turned 
out three important moneygetters 
for his studio. They were “Bachelor 
and the Bobby-Soxer,” “The Farm- 
er’ Daughter” and “Crossfire.” 

The busiest producer undoubtedly 
was Jerry Wald at Warner Bros. 
He has four films on the over-$2,- 
000,000 list. They are “Possessed,” 
“Dark Passage,” “The Unfaithful” 
and “Humoresque.” 

Warners’ Peter Godfrey was the 
hardest-working director, having 
made “Two Mrs. Carrolls,” “Cry 
Wolf” and “Escape Me Never 

There aren’t many repeaters 
among the writers in the year’s top 
75 films Arthur Sheekman scripted 
both “Stranger” and “Dear Ruth 
for Par, Abraham Polonsky did 
“Golden Earrings’ for Par and 
“Body and Soul” for Enterprise, and 
Seaton doubled on his directins 
‘chore by also writing “Miracle” and 
“Pilgrim.” 
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Top Grossers of 1947 


Following are the $2,000,000 ‘or 


over) films of 1947. Included are 


those pictures which, in the U. S. and Canadian markets. earned that 
much in distributors’ rentals or which have played a sufficient number 


of dates’ to permit a reasonable 
$2,000,000 or more. Also included 


estimate that they will bring in 
are a few pictures released toward 


the end of 1946 on which there weren't enough dates at that time to 
estimate what their tofal gross would be at the end of their releasing 


company’s standard amortization 
entries as 20th-Fox’s “Gentleman's 


lane” and RKO’s “The Bishop's Wife,” 


list. 

1. Best Years of Our Lives* 
2. Duel In the Sun* 

3. Jolson Story 

4. Forever Amber* 
5. Unconquered* 

6. Life With Father* 
7. Welcome Stranger 
8. Egg and I 

9. Yearling 

10. Green Dolphin Street 
11. Razor’s Edge 

12. Hucksters 

13. Bachelor & Bobbysoxer 
14. Till Clouds Roll By 

15. Mother Wore Tights 

16. California 

17. Dear Ruth 

18. Perils of Pauline 

19. Sea of Gress 

20. This Time for Keeps 

21. Variety Girl 
22. Fiesta 


23. Song of the South 

24. Time, Place and Gir] 

25. Secret Life Walter Mitty 
26. Farmer's Daughter 

27. It’s a Wonderful Life 

28. Body and Soul 


29. Wonder Who's Kissing 
30. Foxes of Harrow 

31. My Favorite Brunette 
32. Song of Love 

33. Dark Passage 

34. Secret Heart 

35. Where There's Life 
36. Golden Earrings 

37. Desert Fury 

38. Pursued 

39. No Leave, No Love 
40. Calcutta 

41. Sinbad the Sailor 


Her N 


42. Strange Woman ., 
43. Desire Me 


44. 13 Rue Madeleine 
45. Miracle on 34th St. 
46. Humoresque 

47. Cheyenne 

48. High Barbaree 


49. Wild Harvest 
50. Crossfire 
51. Down to Earth 


52. Two Mrs. Carrolls 
53. Fun and Fancy Free 
54. Nora Prentiss 
55. Wistful Widow 
56. Homestretch 
57. Stallion Road 
58. Escape Me Never 

59. Possessed 

60. Boomerang 

61. Shocking Miss Pilgrim 

62. Unfaithful 

63. Brute Force 

64. Romance of Rosy Ridge 

65. Happened in Brooklyn 

66. Song of Sheherazade’ 

67. Suddenly It’s Spring 

68. Buck Privates Come Home 
69. Cry Wolf 

70. Great Expectations 

71. Lady in the Lake 

72. Magic Town 

73. Slave Girl 

74. Smash-Up 

75. The Unsuspecied 





* Upped-admission picture. 


of Wagon Gap 


period. Similarly, such late 1947 


distribution plus first time, around in regular release. 














Top ‘Golden Circle’ 





—— 





entire history of the industry—and 
19 of these waltzed in in 
boom year pictures have 


ever known. 


Continued from page 3 





| ss Higier Average 

The 15 “Circle” pictures in 1947 
averaged almost $6,500,000 each, 
eraged only a bit better than $4,600,- 
009. Counted in the compilations are 
those pictures released during 1947 
or at the end of 1246 on which there 
were a sufficient.number of play- 


dates for industry distribution ex- | 


perts to make a reasonable estimate 
of gross. The 1947 “Golden Circle” 
Dix actualty. have in 
about $66,000,000. 
Divvying show money in the pic- 
ture sweepstakes and the real 
startler of 1947 was Columbia's “The 
%olson Story.” Without benefit of 
admission tilts, it will have garnered 
$8,000,000 before its final playoff. 
That will give it a photo-finish with 
20th-Fox’s highly-touted—and em- 
battled—“Forever Amber,” which is 
f0ing out at the $1.20 price scale. 
Jolson,” in fact, is the only 


the till now 


straight admission picture to break | 


into the lineup of the five upped- 
Price entrants in the film sweep- 








“The Yearling,” which started off 








rather slowly for Metro, has been 
tremendous in small towns. With 
$5,250,000 anticipated, that will make 


it the company’s largest grosser 
since the original issue of “Gone 
With the Wind.” 

That almost $100,000,000 gross 


achieved by “The Golden Circle” 
films proves substantially one point | 
made over and over again by dis- | 





Upped Scale Films Cop ‘Win, Place, 
Show’ Spots in Gross Sweepstakes 


In an industry famed for the bitter 
relationships between its branches, 


tribution execs. That’s that only the lupped admission~pictures probably 


big pictures are paying off -with big 





drew more punch-swinging in 1947 


a more basic and earthly picture— 
actually a western—which will get 
it better biz than “Years” in the 
many small towns that have yet to 











Agreement,” Metro's “Cass Timber- | S8Tosses now and the mediocre and|than any other subject. The five | be played. 
have been excluded from this smaller films are dying. It's the old films that were sold on that basis, Both films have pretty much com- 
story that “The public is shopping” | tnorefore. have held top interest | njcted their 1 Saal " 
- ic . : 4 » ale pleted their upped admission runs. 
pond $11,500,000 SB Stabpapeg didnt apply in 1946 and among producers, distributors and | years” has had 4,509 dates and 

—_ is 10,750,000 foes the boom wae years. | exhibitors. “Duel” 5,300. Regular release on 

or eae 75 Gross $260,300,000 || Leading the pack, both chrono- | both films will probably start next 

Par 7.500.000 The 75 top films—all those that | logically and in the am t of coin | fall 

WB 6.250.000 | 8t° sed $2,000,000 or more—returncd | it garnered, was Samuel Goldwyn’s Amber” suffered a sevcre lo of 

Par 6.100.000 | to their distribs an aggregate of |“Best Years of Our Live Righ momentum when the Catholic Le- 

U 5,750,000 | $260,300,000 in domestic film rentals. after it in take is David O. Selnick’s gion of Decency put it on it n- 

M-G 5.250.000 ‘| That’s still further evidenc that Duel in the Sun,” followed ( demned list M:2y exhibs pushed 

M-G ane: ee oe ee SS stn — losely by “Forever Ambet 2 off booking it until it was recently 

20th 5 006.000 } ls some $15,000,00 more than the pre- |The Unconquered” (Par) anc “Life | revised and given the Legion okay. 

M-G 4.700.000 PS sgh pone ‘ bia Ss a With Father’ (WB) However, it already ~y ee 

+ on ‘ } that while the big pictures < oins sien ; oe ‘ec in rental s which \ easily give i 

RKO 4,500,000 | well, the mediocre and minor prod- Making an estimate of the 1a * rept Taner rey Raia: 

M-G 4,500,000 | uct goes begging at the b.o. rosses to be ‘achieved by the quin- ch in h er, 

20th 4,150,000 Foreign market formerly wa et is particularly . Gifticuss, since vind gape. as ’ 

Par 3,900,000 counted on to add about 40% to a ye has started in regular-price Unconquered is being given 

Pat 3,800,000 | ni.4 egret 7 tay , v .., |release as yet. Here are the esti- | slightly different treatment. It will 

’ }picture’s gross. With one country ; : : iy 

Par 3,800,000 | after another adding restrictions on  ®#'®S, Nowever, drawn as finely as | play a total of only about 285 upped- 

M-G 3,650,000 iy. S. films. what percentage can be @ 8roup of some 10 top distribution |admission engagements. Then, in- 

M-G 3,650,000 |eounted on from overseas now is |°XPerts can limn them: stead of being held back a year, as 

Par 3,600,000 | dubious. Upped First the other pictures are, it will be 

M-G 3,550,000 Meiro and Paramount. retained ge en pot oes etl nto regular release: for Faster, 

RKO 3,400,000 their No. 1 and 2 positions, respec- ' The limited number of tilted admis- 

WB 3,400,000 tively, in the 1947 boxoffice sweep ma Ve aat dak, “nek ee ae playdates gives cause for think- 

RKO 3.350.000 stakes Metro had more pictures| Amber" .. 5.000.000 doo oo  s'oeanmgo ing that regular release should see a 

RKO 3,000,000 [than any other company in the list : ‘ $9,000,000 gross 

RKO 3,300,000 of films which topped $2,C60,000 in ; eodnnne A dpe BO" OD _—_—- - ; 

UA 3,250,000 domestic gross and also got more Vapid Squawks } 

Ww 20th 3,200,000 rentals from the group of films than With the race nip and tuck be ii . ; 
20th 3.150.000 | any other distrib. It had 15 pix ain | vedas tien Pe Aline. and Selznick | .. Topnotch income all five of the 

Par 3,100,000 | the list with a total take of $50,- forces all year, there’s considerable a = te ISLET ING, OR a pa 

M-G 3,109,000 | 900,000. ecrecy concerning how much either ,P@™S® ™ - Phcdasss os rie nag ty 

WB 3,600,000 Par was second in income with|of the two pix actually ha sisetsigh ayy ithout the. uppec - nee’ 

M-G bad 3,000,000 $48,050,000 but third in number of ‘till. “Best Years” is understood — is hardly in Hine Wie: 8 oe 

Par 3,000,000 | films on the list. It had 13 entries | however, to have in now approxi- ric squawks they pr oats gene 

Par 2,950,000 |as against Werner Bros.’ 14, Latter mately $7,700,000. Although the —- organized exhi m3 ” . 

Par 2,900,000 had almost $10,000,000 less in in- | Selznick g.h.q. claims about the nang of the years associa 200% Mees 

WB 2,900,000 |come, getting an aggregate of $38,- | same, other impartial dgistribs—and ANT a shoes saeeee : 28s so 

M-G 2,850,000 | 800,000. circuit execs who've played both policy, beer loge tee a Te 

Par 2,800,000 WB, as a maiter of fact, was in | pictures—are of the belief that wer. booking the films. 

RKO ; 2,800,000 fourth place in income, being ex- | “Dyel” has banked something less Only recently, when the number 

VA 2,800,000 ceeded by RKO, which had only 10! than “Years.” of such pix got too great, did the 

M-G 2,750,000 Bimes on the im. HmO’s tremendous | sciscecieeneceiocs exhib pressure build sufficiently to 

20th 2,750,000 | {film rental as against number of|) _ “Years” Vs. “Duel” Duel 'eause distribs to abandon the idea 

20th 2,650,000 | films was largely the result of the | Estimates of what the two films | of further demands for price tilts. 
we Samoame sme cole aot rere] wi ah eat rae re De (ce aed 
M-G 2.550.000 fourth osition in 1946 to third in nang gl ag he Recreate Fox litch " it ; eS ti in Fr ym 
Pp: é beh — _ : : ' . now, although there are two schools | FOX aitened 1 on aptal on 
na a 500,000 Ap4i. " ye ; of thought on the subject. One holds | Castile. 
as roa a Posie a — cP aes ege Rbee: that “Years” will do better, on the In addition to the upped admis- 
ep ty © aera 9 panei 4S¢\ basis that “quality will tell,” the sion pix, there was one true road- 
Re Pyar $ Pesci gaps ha art ppc gc in Goldwyn film having received unan- | show film during the year. That was 
WB ° 400 000 etstie tas adenine "Selonick ‘pa, mous praise from. public and critics. | “Mourning Becomes Electra,” whieh 
J 2400 000 inatine Oraantietian ‘ellie cami ao The _other school believes that \is playing on a regular two-a-day, 
ih 2 350,000 Sion “Duel.” nenghiinis United Artists “Duel” will do better because it is reserved-seat basis. ‘ 

WB 2.350,000 j|out of seventh. — eeeanemsesnenesss seeps 

WB 2,300,000 UA dropped to last place, revers- . 

WB 2.300.000 (ing positions with Columbia, which 

20th 2.250.000 | wound up next to last. Although | Top-Grossing Stars of 1947 

20th 2.250.000 (Col had only two pix among. the | 

"0 <eeaaee i ae Aes ge hm ie Following are the stars whose names appeared on the nation’s mar- 

M-G 2 200.000 Farth’s” $2,500,000 gave it a re- quees during 1947 and accounted for business at the boxoffice. Ac- 

M-G 2 150-000 sounding $10.500,000 total. UA also companying each name is the number of pictures in which they 

dined ye h dt io ioteibn Ent pi POY “B i starred during the year (out of the list of $2,000,000-and-over gross- 

U 2,100,000 — ba oe Bea iy tee © er ers), aggregate rentals their films earned—or will earn—and the aver- 
Par 2,050,000 — —- ond Hunt Bs qavtorneonina age per picture. The figures obviously do not reflect b.o. power, per 
U 2,000,000 apy Ween,” for an aggregete se, since they make no allowances for draw of co-stars or for story, 
WB 2,000,000 $6,050,000. ety <a! ERS director, production values and other ingredients which make for a 
U 2,000,000 || Metro’s % Terms Did It top grosser. 
aor soo .boy | Metro’s $50,000,000 total was No. of Aggregate Average 
U 2'000.000 | achieved despite the fact it dicn’t De z Pictures oe Per Pie 
U 2'000,000 th cork ee the ir coreg ws ; ee Peg Cee eeeeees : yr ag Fae 
‘ ' until nin place. ‘came in atl) . rH terest perce UU, 5UUU, 

Ws 2,000,000 ithat point with “The Yearling” at| 3. Linda Darnell --- 1 8,000,000 8,000,000 
Detinantiteaend an tebe of incrensed wile | $5,250,000. That indicates the com-. 4. Gary Cooper ......9.+++- 1 7,500,000 7,500,000 
ee ee Sree ue crease@ price | pany had.no super-colossal grossers. . Teresa Wright ........6.. 2 14,400,000 7,200,000 

| It alsd indicates, however, that | 6. Dana Andrews ........ 2 13,750,000 6,875,000 

| there's considerably more than 7. William Powell ..... ® ] 6,250,000 6,250,000 

meets the eye in the tabulations, 8. Irene Dunne ...... ] 6,250,000 6,250,000 

presented herewith, of the 1947 9. Bing Crosby 1 6,100,000 6,100,000 

films that did more—or promise to 19. Larry Ee PS nse 2 10,500,000 5,250,000 

ldo more—than $2,000,000. Even be-| 11. Coynel Wilde ............ 2 10,350,000 5,175,000 

| yond what the statistics reveal of | re a Lana Turner éweds ey ea 1 5,000,000 5,000,000 

stakes. Its $8,000,000 equals the take | the b.o. drawing power of the films 13. Gene Tierney cKbok De-e 4S ® 1 5,000,000 5,000,000 
1946, the of last year’s champ, “The Bells of | themselves, they reflect the policies | 14. Tyrone Power .... ...... I 5,000,000 5,000,000 
|St. Mary’s”’ (RKO). Incidentally, ;and strength of the sales organiza- | 15. Paulette Goddard ........ 2 9,550,000 4,775,000 
RKO has distributed the top money |tions behind them. Likewise, the | 16. Clark Gable ........... 1 4,700,000 4,700,000 
picture now for two years in a row. _humber of = each company | kts gp SORE es : — or 

sy hiked-admish pic- | Owns or controls. . Creudete Comert .....s. . J ’ ’ 

aera ahs oore hesuenameae “tn. Count for 1947 again includes one; 19. Joan Caulfield seh 3 11,900,000 3,967,000 
| conquered” and Warner Bros.’ “Life | British film. Previous year it was | a0, . Vee Peet so oo. ae 3 11,800,000 3,930,000 
With Father.” The Cecil B. DeMille | “Caesar & ‘Cleopatra,” while last 21. Fred MacMurray ...... 2 7,800,000 3,900,006 
spec will earn $7,500,000, while the | year it was another Rank entry, 22. Betty Hutton ........... 1 3,800,000 3,800,000 
WB filmization of the famed Clar- | “Great Expectations.” Latter just 23. Spencer Tracy 1 3,659,000 3,650,000 
ence Day story will get $6,250,000. about squeezed onto, the list with | 24. Esther Williams 2 7.200.000 3, 000 
esi all Pic's Surprise pa flat $2,000,000. Ee aarter did much 9 Ray Lerten 6,850,000 3,4 5,000 
BRR ec: Siete better. It was estimated at the end 26. Katharine Hepburn 2 6.750.000 3,375,000 

. ee eee of 1946 at $2,250,000, but actually 27. Danny Kaye l 3,350,000 3,350,000 
class, is "Welcome. Stranger.” Its | turned in $2,600,000 before it wound | 28. Loretta Young ; $400,000 3 200,000 

- ie . * Sha Sen os r | uD. v. 5 BTODIC ~~... cr cces : A . A 

reluprise inthe trade, since it has | - Other revisions of the 1946 list of | 30. Rex Harrison ..... . 3,150,000 3,150,000 
been doing tremendously at the b.o. | estimates published in last _year’s | 31. Bob Hope re 2 6,100,000 3,050,000 
without too mueh excitement or | Anniversary Issue of VARIETY in- | 32. Van Johnson 4 12,100.060 3,025,000 
fanfare clude “Leave Her to Heaven (20th) 33. Walter got Serer ree 1 3,000,000 3,000,000 
‘ Right after “Stranger” comes Uni- j which finished with $5,550,000, in- | 34. Dennis Morgan Fe xae ese 2 5,950,000 2,975,000 

| wersaf’s “The Egg and I.” With |stead of the $5,750,000 _ estimated; | 35. John Garketd Se Sst 2 5,850,000 2.925.000 
$4,950 000 already in the till toward | “Blue Skies” (Par) $5,700,000 ~ ~ SOOT OTA Lamour a : 5,650,000 2,825,000 
}an estimated total of $5,750,000, that | stead of $5,000,000; “Road to Utopia” | 37. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. ] 2,800,000 2,800,000 
/puts a non-theatre-owning company (Par) $4,500,000 instead of $5,000,000; 38. Hedy Lamarr ...... 1 2,800,000 2,800,000 
like U at an unusually high point “Green Years _(M-G) $4,650,000 in- 39. Humphrey Bogart ....... 2 5,500,000 2,750,000 
'on the top-grossing picture list. Its stead of $4,750,000; “Notorious 40. James Cagney tenes I 2,750,000 2,750,000 
| topper last year was “Dark Mirro! ‘i (RKO) $4,800,000 instead of $4,500, - 4. Greer Garson weerrre i e 1 2,750,000 2,750,000 
'$2.750.000. “Egg” has been some- | 000; “Harvey Girls” (M-G)_ $4,400,- | 42. Robert Mitchum ........ ‘ae 8,150,000 2,717,000 
what spotty, doing best in the south | 000 instead of $4,250,000; and “Post- | 43. Alan Ladd ...... seneees-s 5 2 5,350,000 2,675,000 
‘and west. — man Always Rings Twice” (M-G)! 44. James Stewart .......... oe 5,300,000 2,650,000 
| } $3,875,000 instead of $4,000,000. 45. Joan Crawford .....ce.0-< 2 4,900,000 2.450.000 
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PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
1417 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 














“INSURE YOUR BOX OFFICE 
RESULTS FOR 1948 





READY FOR RELEASE 
* ROSES ARE RED... 


DON CASTLE, PEGGY KNUDSEN, 
PATRICIA KNIGHT (Mrs: Cornel Wilde) 


Dirty politics get a vigorous airing and two 
beautiful women clash for a man’s love. 


* DANGEROUS YEARS... 


WILLIAM HALOP, ANN €E. TODD, 
JEROME COWAN, ANABEL SHAW, 
RICHARD GAINES, SCOTTY BECKETT 


A hard hitting, up to date juvenile delinquency 
story. 


* HALF PAST MIDNIGHT... 


KENT TAYLOR, PEGGY KNUDSEN 


A comedy drama of a man who just can’t stay 
out of trouble and of a woman who helps keep 
him there. 


SHOOTING 
ARTHUR TAKES OVER... 


JEROME COWAN, LOIS COLLIER, SKIP HOMEIER 


A Domestic Comedy in Which Young 
America Teaches Its Elders the Facts of (Love) Life 


TUCSON ... PREPARING 


A modern Western to be shot at the University 
of Arizona. 


TICKET TO NOWHERE... 


The story of a man’s regeneration. 






DISTRIBUTED BY 20TH CENTURY-FOX 






GREETINGS 


DELTY GARDE 


SOON TO BE SEEN IN 
20TH CENTURY-FOX 
“CALL NORTHSIDE 777” 


Thanks to FRANCES ROBINSON 

































































SABU — 


THE LITTLE GENERAL 


IN 
“BLACK NARCISSUS” 


fa Prodactics 
“MAN-EATERS OF KUMAON"™ 


To Be Produced 
“SONG OF INDIA” 
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: | iat PARAMOUNT ee 
a i" TIMES SQUARE 
! NEW YORK 
Bi | 
iu 
i necember 23, 1947 
| “>i [L-S-U 8-4 
| AN AG 
ur. Billy Devolfe 
a wa moins The 2 Ure ° 
New Yorx, N. ¥- 
| 1 — 
Lat Dear Billy: 
1 ee. and express 
7 it + ['g drop you a Nov’ — Seite 
b) Y eee thou sht l G t iy. k wate week 
| ae Just ‘© , ee > your Uni 
i ag y tification regaraine ae 
; : m J -Yad ave r > i Se 
au od Z sie nt at she Purumounst Theatr 
my engagement &t © 
te . rorteining and 
ai | + vas one of the most enierer th sast 
i ee TGS ( ; ; ete ce n \é ele 
Hild LOE cial «ah eee BOG OEE REE EP i 
ay lg delightful we Gere  enion is sheared not only 
i 4 ten years. This opine extisfied customers. 
| | “ th ress, but by 200 ,000 satis 
& tne Pp more | 
1% : s~euard to your 
| suck, we ere all looking forwar Yy 
i \ Good luck, We © Uy . 
ia eset * alii Yy Thanks Bob Weitman, | am 
Th | ecrly rev ; 
Mil a | grateful... and to Bob Shapiro 
Pati | 
) i iy and your capable staff, thanks 
aii g Y; for making my engagement at | 
i i Be ais the Paramount a most pleas- 
it OBERT M. WELTMAN 
i . ROBERT | ant one. The Season’s greet- 
iw? ; 
a ings to all. 
at} BILLY DE WOLFE 
mi ia 
me al Direction MCA 
a! I ai = ° 
} | Under Contract to Paramount Pictures 
| 








































































PHONY ® RADIO TRAN- ® SPELL OF CHINDY METRO - GOLDWYN - MAYER - INTERNATIONAL ® 
SCRIPTIONS 500 STATIONS 
® SING & BE HAPPY ® 3 : : 
UNIVERSAL INTERNATION- : 
ae new ameca Greetings to All My Friends 
® LIFE MAGAZINE PAN- 
ORAMA ® LOUIS DE 
ROCHEMONT ® SILVER 
STRINGS ® MOOD MUSIC 
® SPELL OF CHINDY ® 
a METRO - GOLDWYN - MAY- 
tae ER ® ELECTRICAL TRAN- 
SCRIPTIONS ® LANG- 
WORTH FEATURE PRO- 
GRAMS ® MAGAZINE 
MAGIC ® PAUL THOMA 
® BROOKLYN U.S.A. ® 
UNIVERSAL-INTERNATION- 
AL © ONE WORLD OR 
NONE ® PHILIP RAGAN 
i ASSOCIATES ® B. K. 
ie BLAKE ® U. S. GOVERN- 
PHT ; MENT ® THE GAFNI 
STORY © COLUMBIA PIC- 
TURES ® UNIVERSAL-IN- 
TERNATIONAL ® NEWS- 
REEL ® U.S. NAVY ® PIC. 
mili TORIAL RESEARCH ® RAY- 
Vig <= BELL © MARCH OF TIME 
1 ® TWENTIETH CENTURY 


FOX ®° WHISPERING 

faceee: JACK SHAINDLIN 
RAY-BELL ® PICTORIAL , 

RESEARCH ® U. S. NAVY 


4 © UNIVERSAL - INTERNA- , ' : ; , 
' BONAL NEWsreeL ®@ THE 40 Leading Film Musical Director in the East 


"GAFNI STORY ® COLUM- 




















ROOSEVELT STORY © UNITED ARTISTS © WHISPERING CITY © EAGLE LION © MARCH OF TIME © TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX 
* SPORTREELS © COMMUNITY SING © COLUMBIA PICTURES ® MIRACLE OF LIVING ® U.S. ARMY ® HARNESSED LIGHTNING 
® UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL © SPORTLITE © PARAMOUNT PICTURES ® PATHESCOPE © CONDUCTOR CARNEGIE “POP” SYM- 





a | 


BIA PICTURES ® U. S. 
GOVERNMENT ® B. K. 
BLAKE © ONE WORLD OR 
NONE ® PHILIP RAGAN 
ASSOCIATES © BROOK- 
LYN U.S.A. © UNIVERSAL- 
INTERNATIONAL ® MAG- 
AZINE MAGIC ® PAUL 
THOMA ® ELECTRIC TRAN- 
SCRIPTIONS © LANG- 
WORTH FEATURE PRO- 
GRAMS © SPELL OF 
CHINDY © METRO-GOLD- 
WYN-MAYER ® SILVER 
STRINGS ® MOOD MU- 
SIC © LOUIS DE ROCHE- 
MONT ® LIFE MAGAZINE 
PANORAMA ® THE NEW 
AMERICA ® SING &BE 
HAPPY ® UNIVERSAL-IN- 
TERNATIONAL © ROOSE- 
VELT STORY ® UNITED 
ARTISTS © WHISPERING 
CITY -© EAGLE LION ® 
MARCH OF TIME ® 
TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX 
© SPORTREELS ® COM- 
MUNITY SING © COLUM- 
BIA PICTURES ® MIRACLE 
OF LIVING ® U.S. ARMY 
® HARNESSED LIGHTNING 
® UNIVERSAL-INTERNA- 
TIONAL © SPORTLITE ® 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES ® 
PATHESCOPE ® CON- 
DUCTOR CARNEGIE “‘POP”’ 
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Holiday Greetings 








PINE-THOMAS PRODUCTIONS 


for 

















Wm. H. Pine Wm. C. Thomas 
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Season's Greetings 
Comerford-Publix Theatres Corp. 








CONGRATULATIONS 




















TO 


VARIETY 


FROM AN EX-MUGG 


CLAUDE BINYON 





DIRECT 


Universal-International 
PICTURES 
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HAL ROACH Comedy barrie - 


Part 1/"THE FABULOUS JOE” [a 


and soon to be released > a 


ow. yee eo 


On plain & anquage, WM. zen” 


Whew the HELL ane we going 7 


This industry of ours grew from infancy to its present gigantic stature as a double attraction 
business. An entertainment-hungry public skyrocketed nickelodeons into mighty movie palaces because 
they took to their hearts the sure-fire, diversified programs that were the foundation of our success—a 
dramatic feature for the adults, a two-reel comedy for the younger element (and that often meant 
from six to sixty), a scenic and a news. 


In the early days there were as many comedy stars as there were dramatic top-notchers, and 
very often the two-reel comedy was a greater draw than the feature. But the comedy stars, disre- 
garding the maxim that brevity is the essence of humor, moved into the feature length class . . . and 
by so doing, eventually into oblivion. Audiences soon learned that their favorites of the shorter subjects 
became very unfunny attempting to sustain feature length. 


The two-reelers, stripped of name value, with less and less entertainment appeal, became ‘“‘fillers”’ 
and were worthless as the exhibitors’ second attraction. 


To fill this important secondary spot, the exhibitor substituted a second feature, but it doesn't take 
an economist to figure out that the second feature would have to effect some short-cuts in order to 
assure itself of afreturn. The studios recognized the situation and set up the distinction now known as 
A" and ‘'B’’. But audiences couldn't be fooled eitheir. They were quick to grasp the distinction and 
history repeated itself. The ‘‘B's'’ gradually dropped in budget, in production values, in quality until 
they too became ‘‘fillers’’—-more of a business-killer than a stimulant. 


Again you exhibitors were called upon to find a substitute for a second attraction. And theemar- 
quees of today’s theatres bear the answer. Two “A” features teamed together on one program. 


But that is an unhealthy situation. It is obvious that you don’t team up two top-grossers. And 


two distressed ‘‘A’s'’ together certainly are not conducive to sending audiences home in a happy frame 
of mind. 

There is another obstacle to the teaming of two ‘‘A's’’, regardless of their quality. One or both 
of them are going to degenerate into fillers—and the movie-going public who are willing and eager 
as ever to build your box office, given the right attractions,. will pronounce the same judgment that 
killed off the two-reelers and deteriorated the ‘‘B’s.”” 

We feel that showmanship and only showmanship can fill that second attraction spot that 
is so vital to our business. And we have injected that showmanship into the newest idea in 
motion pictures! — The real answer to the problem! Our 50 minute feature comedies 
are ¥, of a top ‘‘A’”’ feature — in quality, in production value, in entertainment! 

They are the only solution to your crying need for a box office stimulant to bolster 
that all-important second attraction spot. No ‘‘fillers’’ ...mno tired ‘‘B’’, but 1/2 of the 
highest quality ‘‘A’’ to come out of Hollywood... specifically designed for audience ap- 
peal — plus a turnover that will spell top grosses! ; 

We sincerely believe that this type of product will enable you to get back to the sure-fire, well- 
rounded programs that built our business to tremendous proportions! 
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UNIVERSAL INTERNATIONAL PICTURES 


WILLIAM A. SEITER | 


| : 
































LLOYD BACON 


DIRECTED 


“GIVE MY REGARDS 10 BROADWAY" 


20TH CENTURY-FOX 


‘ "< 
In Preparation 


“THE GLITTERING HILL” 


A LLOYD BACON-SAM JAFFE PRODUCTION 
_FOR INDEPENDENT RELEASE 


“YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME” 











‘ 























20th CENTURY-FOX JAMES L. SAPHIER 
os AGENCY, INC. 


TEXACO 


ALAN YOUNG 
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Stevenson's 


1r0W 


for Columbia Release 


LOUIS HAYWARD ond JANET BLAIR 


with George Macready 
«Lowell Gilmor + Halliwell Hobbes 


Walter Kingsford 
Paul Cavanagh ° Ray Teal 
Produced by Gran 


Robert Louis 


An Edward Small Production 


{ Whytock 
as Seller 


Directed by Gordon Douglas * 
Richard Schayer, David Sheppard. Thom 


c story of America’s most 


Screenplay by 
=the turn of the century- 


The richly nostalgi 
colorful period 
The Story by Howard Emmett Rogers 

and James Edward Grant 


Screenplay by Howard Emmett Rogers 




















THE COMBIN 
ING O 
li rt F THE HIGHEST AND FINEST TRADITIONS 
SHIP IS SI INMENT WITH THE MOST EFFECTIVE : 
STILL THE DRIVING POLICY AND AIM ee 
oF... 


GOLDEN PRODUCTIONS 


ROBERT S. GOLDEN 


Producer 





NOW IN PRODUCTION: 


“TEXAS, BROOKLYN AND HEAVEN” 


{Based on the B 
ar 
ry Benefield Best-Seller, “Eddie and the A 
e Archangel Mike" 
) 





wi 
LLIAM CASTLE, Director 
: EDWA 
RD A. GOLDEN, Executive Produc 
er 


FOR UNITED ARTISTS RELEASE 
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(dt HAPPY NEW YEAR i 


FROM 








ry ButTERFIELD [HEATRES 





A 


MICHIGAN 


INSTITUTION 








1906 1948 






































RADIO CITY |. HALL 


Showplace of the Nation | Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 




















An institution known throughout the world for its presentation of outstanding motion pictures 
and stage shows notable for their good taste, beAuty and perfection of execution. 
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KRAFT MUSIC HALL 
THURSDAY EVENINGS 
N.B.C 





Forty-second DPARIETY Anniversary 
A 
| SEQUEL 
: TO “THE JOLSON STORY” 
IS NOW BEING PREPARED 
for RELEASE 
ee 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
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JOHN M. STAHL 


“LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN” 
“FOXES OF HARROW” 


* JUST. COMPLETED 


“WALLS OF JERICHO" 























CONGRATULATIONS VARIETY 


On Your 42nd Year in Show Biz 


LEW PARKER 


Just Completed 


“ARE YOU WITH IT” 
FOR UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 




















BEST WISHES 


LEO ROBIN 
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MAINE 

ano NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
THEATRES CO. 





John J. Ford 











PARAMOUNT — 
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| Holiday : 


Greetings 
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| THEATRE 
~ New 
York 








Original Home | 
Of Broadway's | 
Greater — 

2-for-1 Shows 


———————— cause 
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Greetings to All 
Our Friends in 
Show Business 





Whiteway Electric Sion 


eens 











Maintenance Company 


1317-23 Clybourn Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan 6580 


Thomas F. Fiannery, 
President 
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DORE SCHARY 


In Charge of Production 


RKO- Radio Studios 
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Season’s Greetings 


BOB HOPE - 





























_to VARIETY 


BIRTHDAY 
GREETINGS 


We point with pride to the fact that John 


Garfield, who stars in two of the season's 


from CANADA! 


most outstanding pictures, ‘Body and Soul’ 





and “Gentleman’s Agreement,” is under con- 


tract to our company. 


Bot Reterts Productions 


FAMOUS PLAYERS 


CANADIAN CORPORATION LTD. 


operating 
350 THEATRES IN 
CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
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Lhe Marquee-Note 
of Quality 











“Color by 
TECHN ICOLOR” 
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TECHNICOLOR: MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION 


Herbert T. Kalmus, President 





and General Manager 
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FROM THE OFFICES. OF 


ORGE JESSEL 


PRODUCING FOR TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 


NEXT RELEASE 


“NIGHTMARE ALLEY” 


IN RELEASE 


“| WONDER WHO'S KISSING HER NOW” 
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el 





























EDWARD 
EVERETT 
HORTON 
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Season's Greetings 


JONES, LINICK & SCHAEFER 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BUD 


ABBOTT - COSTELLO 
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NOOSE HANGS HIGH 
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COMING RELEASE | 
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EAGLE LION FILMS i 
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F | | GREETINGS 
ut 
r RUSSELL MARKERT 
OF 
| RADIO.CITY MUSIC HALL 
{| ii NEW YORK CITY : 
iy : 
| | ! CONGRATULATIONS 
| || | Nassour Studios, Inc. 
; | | 5746 SUNSET BOULEVARD A lllance Theatres 
| | | | HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA | Cor p., Chicago 
World’s Newest and Most Up-to-Date Studios 
S. J. GREGORY 
General Manager = 
Seasons 
: r 
. Greetings 
* lq 
i | ESSANESS 

Ut) CHICAGO 











Contribute To The 
Motion Picture Relief Fund 
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EDMUND GWENN 


RELEASES 

















1947 1948 
“MIRACLE ON 34TH STREET” — 20TH-FOX “THE MASTER OF LASSIE” — M.G.M. 
| “GREEN DOLPHIN STREET” — M.G.M. “AN APARTMENT FOR PEGGY — 20TH-FOX 
| “LIFE WITH FATHER” — W.B. 


“THUNDER IN THE VALLEY” — 20TH-FOX 





Under Contract to METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 





























BEST WISHES 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 








ROY ROGERS 
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TRIGGER 
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|| RUTH DEL RUTH 


' Ne Productions, Inc. 
| 
* * | ’ 
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IN PRODUCTION 


Wit ‘THE LIFE OF BABE RUTH” 
“IT HAPPENED ON FIFTH AVENUE” “RED LIGHT” | 
: * | | 
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| | | | | | Congratulations 
| Hilt HOLIDAY GREETINGS From a 
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TRE New Fashioned FROM THE 


at ir t Rialto 


| World’s Largest and Most Beautiful 


ane Old Fashioned 

HI) | Greetings 

t|| RIALTO DRIVE-IN 

THEATRE || THEATRE 
| ARTHUR : 


ni) | State and Van Buren saa ay 
Tene | Esoteric WAUKEGAN & GOLF ROADS 


CH ICAGO M AY E R (9500 NO. WAUKEGAN) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Dallas Exhibs Form New Indie Ass'n, 
Cole Again ATO Head; Xchange Briefs 


Dallas. | 
Group of local exhibs have formed 
the Dallas Independent Theatre 
Owners Assn. Phil Isley, circuit 
operator, was prime mover in organ- | 
izing the group and has been named 
chairman. Lloyd Rust, of Gene Auty 
Enterprises, assisted Isley in the 
move and is serving as secretar) 


Col. H A Cole was re-elected prez 
and most of the other officers were 
renamed at the annual confab here 
of the Allied Theatre Owners ol 
Texas. Officers besides Cole are Ru- 
I Frels. C. D. Leon, B. K. McLen- 
don. Martha McSpadden, R. N. Smitl 
Posey Williams and R. B. Heralson, 
vice-presidents; A. W. Lilly, secre- 


tary-treasurer, and Lee Bell, Henry | 
Sparks, Will Dorbandt, L. C. Tidbell, 
Lonnie Legg. Phil Isley, H. Ford 
Taylor; W. J. Chesher, Walter Knoche 
and R. J. Cordell, directors 

Eagle Lion has opened its new ex- 
change here. Branch manager 1s 
Clair Hilgers. 


Lend Theatres as Churches 


Duke Clark, Paramount district 
manager. 

Harry M. Paul, district manager 
in the Atlanta territory for RCA’s 
theatre division, has moved over to 
the southwestern territory tempo- 
rarily to succeed Bob Amos, who re- 
signed to enter the equipment biz 
in St. Louis. 

A. P. Boyett has acquired W. G 
Underwood’s_ half-interest in the 
Campus theatre, College Station, 
Texas Ben Ferguson, managel 
owns the remaining share. 


C. B. Wilson has joined the staff 
of Eddie Joseph Theatres, Austin, as 
buyer and booker for the _ five 
Joseph houses. He was formerly an 


salesman. 


RKO 
Stephen LaCause Shifts, Akron 
Akr@&m 
Stephen LaCause, former assistant 
manager of the Strand, Akron, is| 
now an assistant manager*at the} 
Palace, in the same city. 
J. Henry Davidson, Lynchburg, O., | 
and K. R. Roberts, Greenfield, O., 


|owners of a string of drive-ins, will 


| erect another near Washington 
Court House, O. ; 
Construction of a new drive-in 


Dallas 

I. B. Adeiman and Harry Sachs 
have granted the use of their Del- 
man theatre here to a local Episco- 
pal congregation until it’s new 
church, now under construction, is 
completed. Gene Autry Enterprises 
operator of the Kessler theatre, has 
extended use of the house to a Bap- 
tist Church in that vicinity for use 
Sunday mornings. 
Don C. Clark and Ed V. Green 
have formed a partnership in two 
service companies, the Texas The- | 
atre Service Co. and Money Mart 
of Texas. The first is a buying and | 
booking office and the other a box- | 
office stimulant plan. Both are for- 
mer salesmen. . Clark is son 


theatre, east of Sandusky, O., has 
been announced by the Seitz inter- 
ests, which operate the State, Plaza, 
and Sandusky houses in that city. 

The Star, East Liverpool, O., has 
been sold by Lawrence Black to Al- 
vin Green, Sebring, O. 

City Council at East Palestine, O.. 
has passed a 3% admission tax. The 
Bowling Green and Alliance, O., 
Councils have postponed action on | 
such a tax. 





Hip Smith Back to McKees Rocks | 
Pittsburgh. | 


Henry (Hip) Smith has returned 


ito the Parkway and Colony theatres 











ASSOCIATE 








RADIO CITY 


FLORENCE ROGGE 


- BALLET DIRECTOR 








PRODUCER 


MUSIC HALL 


1A. Rosenberg, who owns and oper- 
lates them. His aide at the Colony is 
| Tony Liguori. : 

Irene Rosen, formerly with Par, 
| has joined Republic exchange staff 
ias private secretary to Ike Sweeney, 
i; branch manager. 
| Film Classics of Western Penna., 
\Inc., will change its corporate name 
to Screen Guild Productions of Pitts- 
|burgh. Hymie Wheeler, ex-Mono, is 
| the local manager. 

Bert Stearn’s Cooperative Theatres 
will be the tri-state representative 
‘of Jules Weill’s new Masterpiece 


|Productions setup for the release of | 
40 UA reissues, which Weill recently | 


| purchased. 


G. J. Geinzer, former exhib and 
now representing Max Shulgold’s 
indie Crown exchange, has also 

‘|formed Road Show Pictures, dis- 
itributing special product in West 


Virginia territory 


William Grande, film roadshow- 


man. who underwent an operation in | 
ago, | 


St. Francis hospital some time 
jis now a patient in the city hospital 
jand Film Row has been asked to 
|help assist his wife and their infant 
son. 


Irving Helfont Adds a Title 


Irving Helfont, homeoffice assistant | 


to Metro’s western sales chief and 
New York contact for the company’s 
Canadian sales toppers, has been 
named homeoffice assistant to Burtus 
Bishop, Jr., midwestern sales man- 
ager. He’s to handle all three jobs 
concurrently. 

As assistant 
George A. Hickey, Helfont succeeds 
Joel Bezahler, recently appointed 
assistant to sales veepee William F 
Rodgers. Bezahler last week was in 
Chicago, accompanied — by 
legalites Jay Eisenberg and Ben Mel- 
niker, for huddles 
his staff, 


Hendel-Stearn Get Release 
Pittsburgh. 
| Harry Hendel, local exhib, and 
|Bert Stearn, who heads a booking 


| combine here, have just landed a | 
of'in McKees Rocks as assistant to M. | major releasing deal for their second 


lindie picture, which they produced 
irecently on Coast with Maurice 
|Conn, Film, as yet untitled, will be 
|distributed through 20th-Fox as an 
|Edward Small-Reliance production. 
| Group’s first pic, “Dragnet,” is 
| currently making the -rounds, and 


ithey expect to have their next one | 


before the. cameras some time in 
February. Stearn is UA’s former 
western division sales manager who 
has more tHan 100 theatres in tri- 
state territory in his Cooperative 
Theatres combine. 





Odeon, Canada, Staff Shifts 
Toronto. 

Following managerial transfers are 
announced by Clare Appel, eastern 
division manager, Odeon Theatres of 
Canada (Arthur Rank): 

R. E. Maynord, from the Savoy, 
Hamilton, to the Palace, Hamilton; 
Keith Wilson to the Savoy, Hamil- 
ton; Steve McManus from the Pal- 

















ace, Hamilton, to the Odeon, King- 
ston; Claude Hunter from the Odeon, 
Kingston, to the Odeon, Peterbor- 
ough; Jack Whitfield, from the Pal- 




















ongratulations! 


from 


A. J. BALABAN 


(Founder of Balaban & Katz Theatres) 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 


ROXY 
NEW 


THEATRE 


to western sales chief | 


Metro | 


with Bishop and | 





YORK CITY 








are. Hamilton, to the Capitol, Niagara 
Falls. F 

Don Baecher has been appointed 
manager of the newly-opened Glen- 
dale, modernistic 997-seater and lat- 
est unit in 20th Century Theatres’ 
65-house chain in Ontario, 


New Charlotte Drive-In 
; , Charlotte. 

_ New drive-in theatre will be built 
just beyond the city limits of Char- 
| lotte. R. C. Sanders, secretary and 
treasurer of the A. S. F. Corp., will 
operate it. 

He is 
Theatre 





now connected with the 


Booking Service, 


Equipment Co., owns an interest in 
a drive-in at Hickory, N. C., and is 
sole owner of other theatres in the 


Carolinas 


John Bello Upped by WB 
Pittsburgh 
John Bello, former assistant man- 
ager of the Enright, East Liberty, 
| Pa., has been promoted to manager 
;}of the Grand in Greensburg by the 
1WB circuit. 
| James Lindsay has resigned as as- 
}sistant to Ken Hoel, publicity di- 
| rector for Harris theatre chain. 

E. C. Wilson, who recently opened 
| the new Crown, W. Va., theatre, also 
;plans to open a new drive-in at 
| Metz in the spring. 

George A. Baldwin has just re- 
| ceived an okay to build a new $200.- 


000 theatre in Erie, Pa. 

R. W. Spang, 85, has resigned as 
doorman at WB’s Kenyon theatre. 
lafter 15 years, to make his home 


i with a son, Harry, a veteran projec- 
tionist, in Cochranton. 


Robt. Westerman to Richmond 
} 
Hart 


isburg 
ager at Loew’s theatre here. has 
| been promoted to the assistant man- 
;agership of Loew’s in Richmond, 
|Va.~ William Blankenship, student 
| assistant at the Richmond house, 
trades places with Westerman. 
Robert Miller, manager of the EI- 


ton and Strand, in suburban Steel- 
ton, nas resigned to take a job in 


Hollywood. John Sites, manager of 
the Lemoyne theatre, is successor. 


Sell Capitol, Reading, Pa. 

; Ke Reading, Pa. 
The Capitol, formerly the Grand 
| Optra House, once the largest thes 
| atre in Reading, has been 


the Reading Trust Co. to Isaac 
Greenfield, furniture dealer, who 
will reconstruct ‘the lower floor for 


use as a display room. 
For the last two years the house 
has been used as a bingo parlor. 
New Tax in Meadville, Pa. 
: ; Meadville, Pa. 
Council here has approved a 10% 


Theatre | 


Robert Westerman, assistant man- 


sold by | 


— 


amusement tax despite protests fr 
three groups who claimed the levnt 
on top of a 20% Federal tax, is “une 
just.” " 
The new tax 


is expecte 
$40,000 a year. pected (6a 





Sullivan to Strand, Syracuse 
Syracus 
Jeff Sullivan, of Loew's Stsie 
Providence, R. I, has. replaced Joe 
Sloan as manager of Loew's Strand 
i here. 
Reading, Pa., Plans New 
10% Admissions Levy 


Reading, Pa. 








The Reading city council ha: in 


| troduced and is plar ning to Dass 
jat the end of a legal waiting period 
late in January or early in Febry 


on all 
theatr es, 


Only 


ary, a new 10°. admission tax 


amusements, including 


hall 
charitable 


sports and dance 


relig. 
icus and benefits, enter 


|tainments or games are exempted 
in the ordinance. which councilmen 
hope will net the $200,000 a 


year, 


city 


Theatre managers have organized 
}a protest committee which is spark. 


ing a postcard protest campaigy and 
placed display ads in the dailies, 
Managers of commercial sports 
events and schools and colleges also 
oppose the tax measure, but thus 
|far have failed to follow up the 


;action taken by the theatres. 
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WARNER BROS. PRESENTS 


“MY WILD IRISH ROSE" 


Color by Teehnicolor 


_ Starring DENNIS MORGAN 
With Arlene Dahil - Andrea King - Alan Hale 
George Tobias - George O'Brien - Ben Blue 

Sara Allgood 
Directed by DAVID BUTLER 
Musical Numbers Created and Directed by 
LeRoy Prinz 
7erscn 


? 
__ THE INK SPOTS 
HERBIE FIELDS and His Orcl 
Frank Marlowe @ Miriam Savon 


WAKNER BROS, 
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Broadway 








WARNER BROS. PRESENTS 
-“THE VOICE of the TURTLE” 


Starring 
Ronald REAGAN ® Eleaner PARKER 
Eve Arden © Wayne Morris 
with 
KENT SMITH @ JOHN FPAERY 
Directed by Irving Rapper 


Screen Play by Jon Van Druten 


Breadway WARNER Theatre 


At 5ist St. 
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“TLet’s Count Ears” Tune Plays On 








A Radio Gagman’s Footnotes 
To Shakespeare 














By ALAN LIPSCOTT 


I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark! (1) 
(The Merchant of Venice) 
Oh, it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. (2) 


(Measure for Measure) 


Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. (3) 
(Hamlet) 


The gods sent not corn for rich men only. (4) 


(Coriolanus) 
5) 
(Hamlet) 
How sour sweet music is 
When time is broke and no proportion kept. +6) 
(King Richard II) 
His better doth not breathe upon the earth. (7) 
(King Henry VI) 
lam tied to the stake and I musi stand the course. ‘8) 
(King Lear) 
several 


Brevity is the soul of wit. | 


My conscience hath a thousand tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a different tale. (9) 
(King Richard III) 
The air bites shrewdly. (10) 
(Hamlet) 
Who can be wise, amazed, temperate 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment? (11) 
(Macbeth) 
It oft falls out 
would have, we speak 


and furious, 


To have what we not what 
we mean. (12) 
(Measure for Measure) 
The kiss you take is better than you give. (13) 
(Troilus and Cressida) 
Policy sits above conscience. (14) ? 
- (Timon of Athens) 
Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words 
that ever blotted paper! (15) . 
(The Merchant of Venice) 
What's mine is yours, and what is yours is mine. (16) 
(Meosure for Measure) 
Truth will come to light: murder cannot be hid long. (17) 
(The Merchant of Venice) 
Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven. (12) 
(All's Well That Ends Well) 
He will give the devil his due. (19) 
(King Henry IV) 
Within the book and volume of my brain. (20) 
(Hamlet) 
The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on. (21) 
(King Henry VI) 
One fire burns out another's burning, 
One pain is lessened by another’s anguish. (22) 
(Romeo and Juliet) 
Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. (23) 
(Macbeth) 
He jests at scars, that never felt a wound. (24) 
(Romeo and Juliet) 
More sinned against than sinning. (25) 
(King Lear) 
And art made tongue-tied by authority. (26) 
. (Sonnet) 
A fool's paradise. (27) 
(Romeo and Juliet) 
If you have tears, prepare to shedthem now. (28) 
(Julius Caesar) 
I never knew so young a body with so bold a head. (29) 
(The Merchant of Venice) 
Tecan no other answer make but thanks, 
And thanks, and ever thanks. (30) 
(Twelfth Night) 
Oh woe is me, 
To have seen what I have seen; see what I see! (31) 
(Hamlet) 
I would to God thou and I kneav where a 
Commodity of good names were to be bought. (32) 
(King Richard II) 
Neither borrower, nor a lender be. (33) 
(Hamlet) 
But when I tell him he hates flatterers 
He says he does, being then most flattered. (34) 
; (Julius Caesar) 
Almost as like as eggs. (35) 
’ : (Twelfth Nighty 
It is a wise father that knows his own child. (36) 
. (The Merchant of Venice) 
‘Tis a happy thing 
To be the father unto many sons. (37) 
fa . (King Henry VI) 
So so” js good, very good, very excellent good; 
and yet it is not; it is Dut so so. (38) 
(As You Like It) 


* - * * 
(1) The sponsor. (20) John Kieran. 
(2) The broadcasting station. (21) The writer. 
(3) Edgar Bergen. (22) One Man's Family. 
(4) The Soap Opera. (23) The rehearsal. 
(5) Spot announcement. (24) The critic 
(6) Spike Jones. (25) The radio listener. 
(7) The actor (26) Censorship. 


(8) Truth or Consequences. 


(27) 
: (9) The agent. 


Audience participation 


(10) Fr show. 
) Fred Allen (also Henry (28) Option time. 
a) ee em. (29) A quiz kid. 
(12) N € Director. (30) Payment for.sudition script. 
(13 ‘ews commentator. (31) Studio audience. 
(l ) ollaboration. (32) Guest stars. 
(is, Ls censor, (33) The gagman. 
(16) nee (34) The comedian. 
(19) ap adie joke. (35) Jokes. 
(is) —s Distriet Attorney. (36) Final seript. 
(19 ommereiais. (37) Bing Crosby. 
) Drew Pearson, (38) Producer's eriticis/. 





As New Year Bows Radio Chooses Easy 
} T ~ e t 
Program Way Out, Shunning Fresh 

Pastures and Eyeing Its Ratings 


By GEORGE ROSEN 


As radio moves into 1948, its favorite game is “Let's Count 





Ears. Scratch a broadcaster, a sponsor, an agencyman, the 
bigtime star and the smallest Afran—and you'll find a 
Hooper Pocketpiece. The research bug quantitative, that is 


—has smitten radio as it’s 


never been smitten before And 
behind the story of how the battle lines are currently being 
drawn for the Hoopgs vs. Nielsen vs. Gallup vs. BMB vs. CBS 
Radar showdown, les the more significant story of the static 
void that’s gripped the whole radio showmanship picture 
Those wh prefer to look upon radio as an integral part 
of show business rathe a strictly sales med deplore 
the fact that ratings have « itrenched themselves so solidly 


as part of the trade 
become a 


The 


Signifies to 


consciousness fact that Hooper has 
household word these viewers-with- 
alarm that the emphasis has been misdirected; that not until 
radio applies itself more to the qualitative aspects of re- 
search in determining the whys and wherefores of program 
Jikes and dislikes, instead of remaining circulation-happy, 
can the medium hope to mature as Show Business. 

When, as the old year faded, the Nielsen Board of Strategy 
d@cided it was time to up and “knock Hoop for a loop” by 
prominently publicizing its rating system as opposed to its 
previous “for-clients-only” restriction, it set off the hottest 
round to date in the Battle of the Ratings that augurs 
for a pessible fight to the finish in 1948. 

Only the week previous CBS prexy Frank Stanton revealed 
to an unsuspecting trade the web's development of radar 
ratings, which hardly contributed toward easing the mount- 
ing feeling within the exaggerated 
ratings was holding radio in check in the 
something new and something different. 

It didn’t help matters that the accenting of the trade’s 
obeisance to counting ears came almost simultaneously 
with the announcement that Eversharp was dropping Henry 
Morgan and Jack Paar was exiting as an LS/MFT standard 
bearer, for the trade was all too cognizant that their failure 
to produce impressive ratings was an obvious factor. And 
the trade was equally cognizant that Paar and Morgaa added 
up to the two elements of freshness injected into the net- 
works’ comedic pattern over the pest few years. 

As radio moves into the °48 cycle, it’s still Fibber and 
Hope alternating for the No. 1 slot, with those hardy peren- 
nials, Jack Benny, Fred Allen, Lux Radio Theatre, Red Skel- 
ton and Charlie McCarthy week-in-week-out contenders for 
the top-bracketed berths. The skeptics say it won't be any 
different in ‘49, or again in °50, so long as sponsors and the 
agencies continue to pay homage to the ratings. .Thus the 
programming picture has been likened to a $500,000 dog 
wagging the tail of a_$200,000,000 business. 


one 


trade that the accent on 


bid to encourage 


Wailing Wall Contingent 

As proof the Wailing Wall contingent points to the static 
regime of the agencies during °47 and the almost total lack 
of fresh commercial programming to hit the coast-to-coast 
kilocycles. The heavy budgeted “Ford Theatre” took to the 
air, but without creating any undue stir. Al Jolson crashed 
into the payoff columns, restoring stature to a Kraft Music 
Hall that had lost considerable ground—and audiences— 
after Bing Crosby deserted the show. 

But here, again, the trade deplored the fact that it took 
an oldtimer to inject the season's facelift. And if there were 
the usual upheavals around the agencies, as witness the Tom 
Lewis exit from Young & Rubicam with the attendant as- 
cendancy of “Pat” Weaver into the Y & R radio helm, it was 
more of a bid to stave off further loss of accounts due to 
unimpressive programming rather than a determined effort 
to revolutionize agency thinking. 

Perhaps ene of the most significant and revealing commen- 
taries as ‘47 makes way for the new year is the predominant 
role of the networks—particularly CBS—in the commercial 
programming picture. In fact, the stepped-up program ac- 
tivities around the networks portend a drastic change in the 
whole agency-network relationship that’s existed over the 
past decade or more while programming remained strictly an 
agency “baby.” 

Take, for example, what's been happening at CBS, where 
something precedental in character has been going on. It 
remained for CBS to turn the trick that eluded all the agen- 
cies during the past year—developing a brace of house-built 
shows into a Top 15 rating payoff within three months after 
wrapping up sponsorship deals. It so happened that both 
shows, “Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts” and “My Friend 
Irma,” landed in the Young & Rubicam camp, giving that 
agency its first toehold in several seasons in the Top 15 pro- 
gram category. Yet it's a Y & R distinction that stems from 
CBS’ creative knack in comedy development, rather than 
the agency's. 

The “Godfrey”-“Irma” payoff parlay has served as an in- 
centive for unprecedented four-network activity in develop- 
ment of their own programming, particularly in the comedy 
field. The year 1948 will find CBS’ Hubbell Robinson, Jr., 
surrounding himself with hard-hitting agency men to estab- 
lish a permanent foothold on creative programming. 

NBC. which like CBS underwent a program department 
overhaul with the exit of Clearance Menser, and Ken Dyke 
stepping into the administrative berth, closed out the year 
with a rash of comedy show auditions. ABC, whose re- 
vamped program department now finds Charles “Bud” Barry 
occupying the veepee slot held by Adrian Samish, who has 
moved into agency. pastures, is also alerted to the current 
network program sweepstakes, coming up with one of the 
fresh innovations of the season in “Candid Microphone.” 
And over at Mutual, where “Hank” Boorhaem has been giv- 
ing a profitable assist to Phil Carlin’s-administration, there's 
been a steady accent on developing comedy shows. 

The emergence of co-op programming as a vital segment 
of industry operation during 1947 is linked directly with the 
“static quo” of the agencies in failing to replace the old with 
the new. With such high-budgeted packages as “Informa- 
tion Please.” Joan Davis, Abbott & Costello, Kate Smith, etc., 
stripped of national sponsors, their perpetuation in coast- 
to-coast showcasing was made possible through the adoption 
of a new sales technique ‘spotting them via networks but 
selling them to lécal bankrollers). 

Thus. instead of romancing these national sponsors by ap- 
plying its creative talents to fresh programming, radio, it’s 
argued, has chosen to take the easy way out: keeping alive 


the old merely by transferring them into new saies aventies. — 





IS RADIO BURDENED 
WITH YOUNG FOGIES? 














By EDGAR KOBAK 


(President, Mutual Broadcasting System) 

















The broadcasting industry, which is just reaching 26, is a 
youngste! It should be nimble and supple and fast « ts 
feet: comparatively fresh in its outlook and flexible its 
thinking 

gut it? 
Several straws which the wind has 
le oss the picture of late have 
left ( fc dk have suggested 
at’ perhaps tne ina { harbors toc 
many fogies Mr. Webster defines a 
fogy as “one who is behind the times, 
overconservative, slow.” He also says 
the word is usually used with “old”— 
as in “old fogy.” Broadcasting isn't that 
old Nevertheless we have _ fogies 
; young fogies. Let me give you an 
= example. 


Edgar Kobak One of broadcasting’s young men was 

recently quoted in the public prints as 

aving made the statement that—“to criticize radio is—why— 

its un-American.” To be sure he had not been misquoted, 
I checked with him He told me he had “spoken in jest 


but that many a true word is spoken in jest From this it 


must be obvious that he feels criticism of radio is little short 
of treesonable 

I] submit that his attitude is indicative of the kind of fogy 
thinking I'm talking about...the kind that’s all too preva- 
ler { 

Here's how my friend figured it: radio gives people what 
they want; so, if radio is “lowbrow” it is only reflecting the 
people, whose tastes are low; and so criticizing radio is criti- 
cizing the people; and that’s un-American. This line of 


reasoning, which by the way is typical 


was also quoted in the public prints. 


if not as badly put, 


Now, our young man is not only superficial, but he leaves 
himself ‘and the industry) wide open to further attack, be- 
cause of his stiff-necked and fogy attitude. Let’s examine his 
arguments realistically: let's see what the “other side” could 
‘and let’s not kid ourselves about the degree to which 
“other side” is vocal). 


Say 
the 


1. “Radio gives the people what they want.” It is true that 
ratings tell what people like and want—but remember that 
they can choose only from the fare that is offered them. 
That isn’t saying that radio is giving people all they want, 
or even giving them programs which they might like better 
than those they are not getting. 


VAhIETY, which keeps pretty close tabs on programming, 
has been singularly frank in pointing out that for too long 
radio has been dishing up the old fare—and been notably 
laggard in developing new types of programs, new talent, 


new twists to present formats. 


To say that ratings prove that radio gives people what 
they want, is like saying that the old Model-T Ford was the 
list word because people had bought millions of them. What 
would automobiles look like today if the industry had in- 
dulged in that type of reasoning? 


2. “Radio is only reflecting the people and if their tastes 
are low then radio is necessarily ‘lowbrew’.” And that, con- 
sidering the responsibilities which radio has toward the lis- 
tener, is a pretty damaging admission; equal to saying that 
we are not living up to our responsibilities and don’t much 
care. Let me not press this point, except to say that if our 
bright man’s argument were valid, then all of our industry's 
efforts in public service programming (‘serious music, re- 
ligious, educational, cultural) represents so much money 
heaved into the bay. 








( ‘riticism and Eyewash 








3. “It is un-American to criticize the American people.” 
This is so much eyewash. Happily we have the right to 
speak our minds—even when we are critical — about 
Congress, the Administration, and even the White House. 
And that most hallowed of documents, The Constitution, has 
not been beyond criticism: in fact, with twenty-one Amend- 
ments, I would say the Constitution has been criticized at 
least that many times. 


And for any young man in radio to seek to imply that 
radio is beyond criticism is to go way out on the limb and to 
invite the “other side” to saw that limb. So much for that. 


I could, if I wanted to, tick off on my fingers incident after 
incident showing young fogy thinking in broadcasting: and 
smugness; and complete and fatuous satisfaction with the 
status quo; and a high and mighty attitude toward criticism 
‘even though I admit that some of it is uncalled-for); and a 
sort of “be damned to you” position. 


I have always maintained that the listener is our boss; 
that we have a serious responsibility and duty towazd him; 
that we cannot assume for one moment that we know every- 
thing there is to know and nobody can tell us; nor can we 
assume that we are doing everything that can or should be 
done. I have always maintained all these things and I say 
them again. 


What do I suggest? I don't think I need scy anything 
which the thoughtful reader will not have concluded for 
himself. To wit: 


We in the industry should not take personal offense at 
criticism; we should examine it objectively and honestly. 
Where there is substance in what is said about us, we owe 
it to our boss, no less than to ourselves, to see what we can 
do about it and to make an honest attempt to do just that. 
Where criticism isn’t warranted, we owe it to our boss and 
to ourselves to correct any misapprehensions through a 
public relations program. 


I think we should remember that no one on the ouiside 
can harm radio, but the young fogies in our midst can. We 
shouldn't allow them to do it, 
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OMEDIAN’S BLOOD ROYAL 








Hollywood. 

Boffy Miller, America’s foremost radio comedian, walked 
up the marble steps to his palatial Beverly Hills estate, care- 
fully wending his way among the swimming pools. As he 
waited for his butler to open the door Boffy cursed inwardly. 
What trash his writers had handed him. Only by the force 
of his great personality had he managed to do a good broad- 
cast. ; 

Finally James opened the door. He helped Boffy off with 
his hat, coat, and ad libs. “You look exhausted, sir,” sym- 
pathized James, kissing his hand. “I take it your writers 
failed to come through again.” 

“Those miserable creatures,” Boffy stormed. “There’s only 
one thing lower than a writer, and that’s the writer that 
lives underneath him.” f ; 

James pressed his soothing fingers against Boffy’s aching 
temples. “It must be nerve-wracking, sir, when the entire 
30 minutes depends solely on your personality.” 

Boffy nodded in agreement. “I don’t know why I put up 
with comedy writers. They're nothing but the Vigoro in 
the garden of radio. And by the way, James,” Boffy con- 
tinued, “at the last meeting one of the writers entered this 
house through the servants’ entrance. You know very well 
they're supposed to use the gopher-hole under the back 
fence.” 

James apologized, and carried Boffy into the living room. 
There by the fireplace sat Boffy’s wife, Ruth, knitting his 
latest Hooperating into his tennis sweater. It was a touch- 
ing domestic scene. , 

Ruth held up the sweater proudly. Boffy drew back in 
horror. “Darling, I told you to use my West Coast Rating. 
It’s so much higher.” 

‘Ruth blushed and unravelled the sweater. 

“I didn’t mean to be cross, dear,” Boffy explained, “but 
I've had a frightful day with those writers again.” 

“Writers,” Ruth exclaimed with a shudder. “I’ve told 
you not to use that word around here. The children might 
be listening.” 

“I'm sorry, dear,” apologized Boffy. 
where are the little amgels?” 

“They're just going to sleep.” 

Boffty tiptoed up the stairs, opened the children’s door, 
and watched as they knelt beside their bed. One waited 
for the other to throw him the cue, and then he started his 
prayer. “God bless Mommie, Daddy, Mr. Hooper, and all 
the network stations that carry daddy’s program.” 

Then they climbed into bed and covered themselves with 
a quilted autographed picture of Boffy that he had given 
them for Christmas. He tenderly kissed each child on the 
left ear—the one they used to listen to his program, and 
rejoined his wife in the living room. 

He noted with pleasure that Ruth had re-knitted his 
sweater so that it included his West Coast Rating. He smiled 
slyly as he noticed that her needle had slipped and acci- 
dentally given him two-tenths of a point extra. 

Boffy put his arm around Ruth. He did this now and then 
to give her something to live for. Being a comedian was a 
wonderful life. In the morning you found your name in 
Jack Hellman’s column, in the afternoon you had lunch at 
the Brown Derby and at night you worried whether your 
name would be in Jack Hellman’s column the next morning. 
He sat back in a glow of self satisfaction. Why worry about 


“And by the way 





writers? He would never have to associate with the lowly 
creatures. . 
5 Who's Who Started It All e 





Ruth interrupted his thoughts. “Darling, have you heard 
the wonderful news about Who’s Who?” 

Boffy shook his head. 

“I have permitted them to use your name in the new 
edition,” Ruth proudly informed him. 

“Oh, how generous of you.” . 

“In fact,” Ruth continued, “I've a genealogist to trace 
your entire ancestry so Who’s Who will have a full report.” 

“A genealogist,” Boffy scoffed, “what a waste of time. 
How could there be anything but Royal Blood in my veins. 
I who won't eat a sardine unless it swam behind the May- 
flower.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by the door chimes. 
James ushered in a dignified gray-haired gentleman. “An- 
nouncing the arrival of Professor Ballincoff, the eminent 
genealogist.” 

Professor Ballincoff bowed low. “I have here the com- 
plete report of your entire ancestry.” ‘ 

Boffy took the sheaf of papers from the Professor's hand. 
With a smile of anticipation he settled back in his chair and 
opened the document. As he glanced at the first page he 
drew back in disbelief. His face twisted in agony, and the 
pages fell from his nerveless fingers. 

Ruth grabbed his arm. “What's wrong, dear,” she asked. 

Boffy pulled his arm away. “Don't touch me.” 

“Darling, what’s in that report. Let me hear the worst. 
Are you a descendant of a murderer, a bank robber, a horse 
thief?” 

“Oh, if it were only that.” Boffy hid his head in shame. 
“I—I—I am a direct descendant of Joe Miller. I have comedy 
writer blood in my veins.” 

A scream tore through the night air. Ruth feil to the 
living room floédr. “I’m married to a comedy writer,” she 
moaned. “A comedy writer.” 

Boffy patted her wrists. Ruth recoiled as though from a 
rattlesnake. “Don’t touch me,” she shrieked. “To think 
that the father of my children has comedy writer blood in 
his veins!” 

Boffy looked about the room helplessly. 
do?”, he groaned. 

In silence the butler handed him a loaded revolver. 


~ Reverse Blood Bank ca 


“Please, darling,” Boffy fell at Ruth’s knees, “I'll do any- 
thing—anything. I'll go down to the blood bank and have 
them drain me.” 

Ruth sat sfone like. The sheer tragedy of the moment had 
stunned her beyond words. 

“Darling,” he pleaded, “After all, I’ve given you the best 
life has to offer. A home in Beverly Hills, mink coats, anc 
even a butler.” 

In silence James handed Boffy his resignation. 

“James,” cried out Boffy in anguish, “You can’t leave me 
just because I have writer's blood. I'll raise your salary. 
Tii give you $1,606 a week.” 

In silence James said, “I have my pride.” 

Desperately Bofty turned to Professor Ballincoff. 


“What am I to 








“You 


By Al Schwartz and Sherwood Schwartz 








sir, have brought this tragedy to my doorstep. Now that I 
have writer’s blood in my veins—tell me, tell me—what am 
I to do?” “ 

Tears streamed down the Professor’s cheeks. In sym- 
pathetic tones he answered, “Join the Guild.” 

Boffy, his senses reeling, turned once again to Ruth. But 
she had started up the stairs to her room. She paused on 
every step to throw back mingled glances of hate and scorn, 
Boffy crawled up the stairs after her, He clutched at her 
skirt. As she brushed him aside, Ruth made a mental note 
to send the skirt to the laundry. 

“Ruth,” he reminded her, “You’re my wife. You married 
me for better or for worse. You can’t switch things now.” 
Boffy put a hand to his mouth and trembled, “Switch things— 
I’m even talking like a writer.” 

Ruth, with brutal finality, and with a world of meaning, 
unravelled his sweater down to the last Hooper point. 
“Boffy, this is the end.” 

As a last resort Boffy made his final plea. 
it a secret, Ruth. No one need ever know 
writer’s blood.” 

“Boffy, it won't work out. Some day when we're .with 
important people like producers and account executives 
you'll forget yourself, and mention Crosby’s horses, or the 
Sunset Bus.” 

Boffy winced as the full of impact of her remarks sank in. 
Ruth Was right. “Do you mind if I say goodbye to the chil- 
dren?”, he asked. 

“But they're so young,” Ruth implored. 
the truth?” 

Boffy turned, walked slowly back to his room, threw him- 
self on the bed and wept. All night long he tossed and 
turned. He who had despised writers was now one of them. 
He himself was one of those lumps of Vigoro. 

But perhaps Ruth was wrong. Maybe it could be kept a 
secret from everyone. With that thought he fell into a 
troubled sleep. 


“We can keep 
that I have 


4 
“Must they know 





The next morning Boffy openel his eyes and hoped that 
last night’s events were merely a dream, a horrible night- 
mare. But, no. It was all too true. It must be true. Look 
what the birds-were doing at this window—and to think, 
yesterday they had been singing there. 

He jumped out of bed. A ray of hope shone through his 
troubled horizon. He didn’t feel any different. But then it 
happened. He couldn’t straighten up. He was walking 
around in a sitting position. Without being told he knew 
what he had—the most dread of dll radio diseases—Gagfile 
Crouch. He kazotzkied over to his mirror and looked at 
his reflection. His face was the same. His shoulders were 
the same. But there on-his chest was the evil thing that 
stamped him as a writer. The hairs all stood up and spelled 
out, “It’s the script that counts.” He desperately combed it, 
he brushed it but it kept snapping back into the same hate- 
ful slegan. He quickly put a shirt over it. But even his 
shirt showed he was a writer. There were whipmarks on 
the back. 

He finished dressing and went down to breakfast. He 
prayed inwardly that his secret was still safe. But he was 
wrong. In some way the cook had foynd out. There on 
his plate was his breakfast—Fried Red Heart. He was afraid 
to question the cook so he ate it. And then he realized to 
his horror that writers’ blood actually did flow through his 
veins. Otherwise why did he ask for a second helping? 

The doorbell rang several times before Boffy remembered 
that James had quit. He left the breakfast table and opened 
the door. There, facing him on the steps, were his Beverly 
Hills neighbors. They stood there silent and grim. There 
was no need to talk. The accusation shone from their eyes. 
And then to his horror he noticed several of them marching 
back and forth like pickets with huge placards that read, 
“Boffy Miller Is a Writer.” 

“Beverly Hills Doesn’t Want You.” And another read, “Go 
to Kokomo, Shmo.” . 

Boffy stood there a broken man. These people had been his 
friends. What had once been bosom pals had turned out to 
be falsies. 

Leave Beverly Hills? Leave his swimming pools? Leave 
his wife and children? Where would he go? Where do 
writers live? And would there be another empty cave in 
Griffith Park? 





It’s the Children Who Really Suffer fl 


His attention was diverted by two children approaching 
his house. Their clothes were ripped to shreds. Their eyes 
were blackened and their faces were scratched. They looked 
like—no, they couldn’t be. Yet they were—his own two 
children. What had happened? Soon he had his answer. 

The older one spoke through puffed lips. “Daddy,” he 
sobbed. “Are you a writer?” 

The younger once spoke through his tears. “The kids in 
school threw stones at us.” 

Boffy’s fury consumed him. “And while they were throw- 
ing stones what was your teacher doing?” 

“She was throwing rocks,” was the sad reply. 

Once more came the question that Boffy dreaded to hear. 
“Daddy, you haven't told us. Are you a writer?” 

How could he explain this to his children? How could 
their little minds conceive of the trick that his ancestors had 
played upon him? How could he make them understand that 
only one-sixtyfourth of Joe Miller's blood flowed through his 
veins. 

Boffy clutched his boys close to him. “Fel!ows,” he be- 
seeched them, “being a writer isn’t so terrible. Writers are 
human. They get warm. They get cold. They get hungry. 
They have feelings like everyone else.’ 

“Then you are a writer, dad!” : 

Boffy threw out his chest almost proudly as he answered, 
“Yes.” Would they understand? Yes, they understood. They 
hit him with a baseball bat. 

Staggering from the blow Boffy crawled up to his room. 
His thoughts were in a turmoil. He realized for the first time 
that the torrents of prejudice can overflow the banks of hu- 
manity at any level. Nobody was safe from prejudice and the 
resultant hate. His wife had deserted him, his children had 
beaten him, his neighbors were tossing him out of the com- 
munity. Well, if the world wanted to treat ham like a writer 
there was only one thing for him to do. He would become a 
writer. He would act like a writer. He would live like a 
writer. But could he write like a writer? 

He would find out this very minute. He would sit down 
and make up a joke. After all he had always said it was so 
e y. He puta sheet of paper in the typewriter. Then he sat 





There's More To U.S. 
Than N.Y. and H'wood 


By NORMAN CORWIN 


Hollywood. 

I have been wondering about culture in America ever since 
Life magazine, the poor man’s encyclopedia, boldly announced 
to its readers that “Don Giovanni” is the world’s greatest 
work of art. 

Now it would probably never occur to a man reading Life 
in a barber shop in Toledo, to crown anything the Worla’s 
Greatest Work of Art. Chances are he would not have the 
background, the reference library, the interest, or the time. 
But suddenly, while waiting for a shave in Ohio, he finds 
this service has been performed for him by an expert, a 
deeply cultured man, in New York, and the Summum Opus 
turns out to be an opera with music by Mozart and words 
by da Ponte. New York has spoken. 

This is an isolated and inconsequential item, almost to be 
admired for its brashness; but what set me to brooding over 
my tea was the fact that just about everything we call cul- 
ture in this country, including the most extravagant criteria, 
seems to originate in one of two places—N. Y., or, limping 
along badly in second place, Hollywood. 

This state of affairs has been observed before, and has 
raised alarums and rueful warnings of cultural standardiza- 
tion. But I would like to go further and declare that (1) 
such standardization is largely the result of polarization (by 
which I mean that all cultural currents of the country are 
drawn inexorably toward two poles, leaving a big vacuum 
in between; and (2), that this process of polarization can be 
checked by a painless and inexpensive means. 

First, however, let’s establish that polarization is a fact 
and not merely a phrase. Begin by looking around the coun- 
try at the great cities, any one of which is bigger and richer 
than the average European capital. You will find that these 
cities support excellent symphony orchestras, opera com- 
panies, museums, schools and universities. Fine. But where 
is their self-expression? And in what detail of cultural in- 
centive or accomplishment does Des Moines differ from 
Providence, or Miami from Milwaukee, or San Francisco 
from St. Louis? 

If a superlative actor arises in St. Paul, or a Shakespeare 
is found in Washington, or a Beethoven develops /’in a rath- 
skeller in Kansas City, what are the chances that he will 
be proclaimed by his native city, nurtured by it, sponsored 
by it, presented by it? The chances are none. If his talent 
is sufficient and his breaks lucky, he will be whisked off to 
New York or Hollywood with no local stops, and he will 
enter the world of agents, managers, producers, percentages, 
bookings and commissions. He may return home for a vaca- 
tion now and then, or buy a ranch in New Mexico, or tour 
the hinterlands by arrangement with Colston Leigh, but 
always as a visiting Hogen Mogen, home offices Madison 
Avenue or Beverly Hills, care of William Morris or MCA. 

Our artist is polarized in no time, and in this condition he 
no more represents the peculiar genius of his city or state 
or section than the Notre Dame football team represents the 
soul of the Irish of Eire. 








| Is Happens Everywhere | 





I am arguing here for self-expression and the integrity of 
regional art. We are not surprised to find differing cultures 
being expressed simultaneously within short distances of 
eath other in the United Kingdom, where the Welsh and 
Scotch and English are always turning up their own artists, 
and mighty proud of them, too. The output, the songs, the 
thinking of Glasgow, tends to be different from that of Lon- 
don or Cardiff. But the cultural output of Baltimore is 
hardly distinguishable from that of Cincinnati, Dallas or 
Spokane. And no wonder. The same conditioning factors— 
identical magazines, movies, lecturers, book-club selections, 
juke-box choices, pocket editions and broadcasts, rain down 
on all American cities alike. 

Of course polarization is not a uniquely American phe- 
nomenon. It takes place all over the world, for the simple 
reason that the production facilities, entrepreneurship and 
main economic bases of culture are concentrated in big 
cities. London and New York, for all of the native expression 
of Edinburgh, Wellington and Sidney, are still the magnetic 
poles of the British Empire. This is strongly borne out in a 
letter I received last week from Australia, which said, in 
part: 

“Publishing here has always been difficult because of 
overseas competition. It is impossible to get a book pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom if it has first been pub- 
lished in Australia. Little magazines of serious writing 
have almost no chance of surviving when competing 
with well-financed American magazines printed here 
under license. Our writers are handicapped by news- 
papers being able to buy the matrix of an imported short 
story plus an illustration for approximately one dollar. 
With these and other obstacles to overcome, the Aus- 
tralian writer is in many eases just not read by the 


(Continued on page 96) 





there and stared. How did one go about this? But wait—he 
had an idea. Of course. His fingers hit the keys. “My girl 
friend is so fat that—"Gad, what a straightline! “My girl 
friend was so fat that’—he sat there enthralled. All he 
needed now was a collaborator to supply the punchline. Yes, 
he had done it! He could write. He wanted to tell somebody 
he was a writer. He wanted to shout it from the housetops 
—scream it to the world. 

Suddenly a shot rang out. There was a crash of glass and 


_ something whizzed by his head. He looked out the window, 


and there surrounding his house were his neighbors. One of 
them shouted, “We told you to leave.” And then more shots 
rang out. 

Was this to be his finish? Before he found out how fat she 
was that—? Let them shoot. He would finish the joke him- 
self. He was proud that he was a writer. Yes, proud. 

Boffy watched them take aim. “She was so fat that—she 
was ‘so fat that—” “Oh, if he could only find the words. But 
then, like a bolt from the blue, he had it. He screamed for 
joy as the words flashed through his mind. “She was so fat 
she looked like one of Crosby’s horses on the Sunset Bus.” 

He jerked open the window. He wanted to throw his joke 
into their very teeth. But even as he spoke one of the bullets 
found its mark. Boffy sank down on one knee. He tried to 
talk, but no words would come. Then, with his last remain- 
ing strength, he propped himself on one elbow and in his 
own blood he wrote across the floor, “! demazid air credit.” 

Yes, instinctively, he had even died like a writer. 
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Forty-second JPARTETY 


Radio’s Dramatis Personnae of 


In New York 


Harry Ackerman: After 11 years on the treadmill at 
Young & Rubicam, where he was the youngest ever to get 
yeepee chevrons, he’s just toted his office paintings and other 
professional bric-a-brac to CBS. There, with his old strat- 
egy partner, Hub Robinson, he’ll build programs and super- 
yise the staff cue-tossers. The nifty blonde on his arm is his 
wife, Mary Shipp, of the “Aldrich Family” and Milton Berle 


casts. 
Milton Biow: The networks have a special category for 


this 15%er. Tomorrow’s postscript is more important than 


today’s negotiation. He’s the hero of many an unwritten 
novel. 

Himan Brown: For 12 years he’s been in business without 
his own Office. He adopted the method for reuse of en- 


yelopes long before the paper shortage in England. 
also the man 
(“Inner Sanctum,” “Thin Man”), 


He’s 


who introduced sex into murder mysteries 


Arde Bulova: Watch king and owner of the brace of Man- 
hattan indies, WNEW and WOYV, has been spending consider- 
able time in Switzerland; in fact, he has yet to see the 
interior of the elaborately-headquartered WNEW on Fifth 
Ave., but having passed it on the street one day called up 
and raised hell about the venetian blinds not being straight. 
What impresses him most about WOV is its cleanliness. 


Walter Craig: Back in 1926 he was a dancing juvenile with 
Kolb & Dill. He ran his own freelance program business 
for years, reaching the opulence of a second-hand yacht and 
100 Guernsey cows. He learned about Ed Noble at WMCA. 
As radio veepee at Benton & Bowles, with its lucrative Gen- 
eral Foods-P & G-etc., accounts, he’s as hep a huckster as 
they come. 


Elaine Carrington: Her three soap operas, her two chil- 
dren, her N. Y.-Bridgehampton-Florida shuttling, plus her 
love of people and encouragement of new talent add up to a 
full life and a merry one. 


Bob Colwell: Not as active in radio as he was before be- 
coming that third letter in SSC&B, but the older generation 
of scriptists and directors remember the ‘old man’s” inex- 
haustible enthusiasm and encouragement while braintrusting 
at J. Walter Thompson. Perhaps responsible for introducing 
more comedy writers into the business than any one else, 
Biggest source of gratification for him in 47 was his improve- 
ment as a golf player. 


Lou Cowan: Has been making the transcription package 
boys sit up and take notice. Particularly conscious of radio’s 
need for hard-hitting and vital shows, he’s applying himself 
at the moment to piling up a reserve so he can put them on. 


George Crandall: Despite his year-round lament to “give 
us some names to publicize,” the CBS press boss has been 
eopping those coveted scrolls and citations. 


Charles R. Denny, Jr.: He left a $10,000 Government job 
as chairman of the FCC to make more money as an NBC 
executive and it’s a question now how far the network will 
go in accepting his liberal theories. 


Ken Dyke: Brigadier General (junior grade), ex-sponsor 
and ex-ad man, has emerged as radio’s most determined 
bachelor. And equally determined to give NBC stature as a 
public service medium. 


Sydney Eiges: Came up the rolled-sleeves' way. Parlays 
an overwhelming consciousness of the magnitude cof the 
National Broadcasting Co. with a driving force and know- 
how, adding up to a solid public relations job. Relax, boy, 
and stop worrying. 


Mildred Fenton: The charge of the light brigade. Collector 
ef celebrities, package ideas. Graduate of the Frank Hum- 
mert assembly line. From stenog to she-impresario in 12 
years. “Knows everybody in New York, Hollywood and 
Mexico City radio. A dynamo in business, at parties a mimic 
of Helen Hayes, Dunninger and who-have-you. Added foot- 
note for 1947: now sister-in-law of Look Magazine. 


Carlos Franco: A mind that’s characterized by its tendency 
to remove the article from a box and then tap around it to 
see whether there’s a false bottom. Glosses over surface 
facts and digs for the possible undercurves and angles. As 
confreres at Young & Rubicam have found, gets his biggest 
kick out of hatching up new twists on a spot campaign, con- 
founding the network sales departments with a rate saver 
of his own and playing his cards, generally, close to his chest. 


Lester Gottlieb: Can reel off the dates, theatres, cast (even 
is seat numbers) of any Broadway legiter since 1923. A 
nervous dynamo whose snap judgment and quick decisions 
invariably are right. As Y & R talent head, he’s helping to 
8ive radio that New Look. 


Robert P Heller: As chief of the Documentary Division of 
CBS, his business life begins daily with a conference of six 
to 10 people who crowd into an office big enough for two. 
Has an unvarying Monday-through-Friday cross-the-board 
desk luncheon consisting of chicken sandwiches and cups of 
coffee. He's active in the Duncan-Paris Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion. And a credit to Serious Radio. “ 


C. E. Hooper: All of a sudden he’s emerging as radio’s 
No. 1 Glamor Boy, being projected into the same magazine- 
ether prominence as the personalities he rates. And when 


you can hooper your name into a household word—brother, 
you ve arrived! 


Robert Kintner: Radio's amiable blotter. Absorbs every- 
thing he picks up, and never forgets, frequently to the dis- 
Comfort of his ABC colleagues. Considering the few years 
he’s been in radio, he can talk the whole route. ' 


Edgar Kebak: There probably isn’t a Pullman train in 
America that can’t boast “Ed Kobak slept here.” He's the 
travelingest network prexy of all time. And as Kobak goes 
~ 50 goes Mutual, as he injects the personal element into 
the web operation to the extent that, to many affiliates, it’s 
better known as The Kobak Network. 


2 vee Lewis: Despite the precariousness of the néwly- 
= erited Ford and Borden billings, he still rates an accolade 
S @ terrific salesman, as witness the way he maneuvered 


_ Switchover of the two prize accounts into the Kenyon & 
ckhardt organization, 


_Nila Mack: Alumnus of the Kansas Dust Bowl and small 
time vaudevillian, Miss Mack has made a career as chief 
impresario of “Let’s Pretend,’ the Saturday morning CBS 
show, which was sustaining for 13 years before snagging a 
sponsor (Cream of Wheat), 


John McDonald: As administrative veepee of NBC in charge 
of finance, he doesn't talk much. But what the glamor boys 
throw at Petrillo usually stems from McDonald’s thinking. 


Fletcher Markle: Director of the CBS “Studio One” hour- 
long dramatic series is Canada’s answer to Orson Welles. 


Charles Mortimer: If ali advertisers had as broad a 


gauge 
of the business as General Foods’ advertising boss, there 
wouldn’t be any need for a Fair Trade Commission or, for 
that matter, a radio industry code. Next to advertising his 
main interest ls breeding thoroughbred stock. Loves country 
life 
Frank Mullen: As long as NBC has him around as its exec 
veepee and general manager, there won’t be any danger of 
the web being bogged down by New York atmosphere. He's 
the common sense guy around the network, with the correct 
perspective on things in the middle of Idaho and his eyes 


focussed west of the Hudson. 


Linnea Nelson:. Walter Thompson’s time-buyer-in-chief 
who has just celebrated her 20th year on the job and practi- 
cally her first. Within her organization she’s rated as No. 1 
diplomat, being able to handle even John U. Reber. With 
station reps she has the often disturbing faculty of cutting 
through double-talk and chaff and prodding for the facts. 
Has habit of toting her husband around NAB conventions. 
Major recreation is to roll out the barrel for her friends at 
what she calls her “shack” away on Long Island’s north 
shore. 


Ed Noble: Parlayed a nickel into millions via the Life- 
Saver route. He’s in radio to stay, and while not too active 
in ABC management, letting Mark Woods run the show, 
there’s no question about who’s boss. Economy-minded. Has 
violent likes and dislikes about radio, frequently not fol- 
lowed by his executives. 


William S. Paley: Reading from left to right in any Town 
and Country issue you’re apt to find Bill Paley behind some 
social dowager. The quiet, handsome, pleasant-mannered 
board chairman of CBS has been adopted as society’s pet 
broadcaster. He had more fun being a Colonel during the 
war than David Sarnoff had being a Brigadier General. 


John U. Reber: Many call him the “Grim Reber of Radio” 
—but how grim can you get with such a year-in-year-out 
stable of Top 15 properties as “Lux Radio Theatre,” Charlie 
McCarthy, Fred Allen and the Al Jolson-Kraft Music Hall? 
Credited with the neatest agency trick of the year in the 
sotto voce switchover of Fred Allen from Standard Brands 
to Ford, thus keeping the comic in the family. 


Hubbell Robinson, Jr.: He’s the top job kid of recent years, 
parlaying himself into bigger and better spots each time— 
with the usual Bermuda irtterval in between. Keeps work- 
ing hours that a Chinese coolie would complain about (as 
his staff does). Poker-faced, wears sincere cuff links. Right 


now he’s the fair-haired boy around CBS; self-made all the 


way. And he knows what the score is. 


John Royal: In the eyes of Royal, vaudeville never died. 
He’s determined to perpetuate it via television.. He’s Mr. 
Showmanship personified. 


Frank “Scoop” Russell: NBC’s administrative mouthpiece 
in Washington and if there’s any doubt as to his stature, the 
boys will tell you that President Truman didn’t name a new 
FCC chairman without relying on his judgment. 


James Sauter: Gothamites still wonder how he can major 
domo 1,000 benefits a year and keep the Hummerts happy 
casting those 14 daytime serials, which adds up to a lot of 
soap sales, not to mention a happy faculty to live life to the 
hilt. 

Abe Schechter: Probably the most frustrated news and 
special events chief in the business. He turns ‘em out (bigger 
and better) for Mutual, and with equal consistency WOR, 
the web’s key outlet, doesn’t carry them. 


Reggie Schuebel: Veteran among the time-buying sister- 
hood, dating back to when the Bulova signal was but a 
hieroglyphic on a station’s rate card. While with Biow had 
rep as toughest bargainer in biz but has mellowed much 
since: gently addresses the seller as “darling” before apply- 
ing the clamps. Though combination dynamo and merry- 
go-round at Duane Jones, nothing takes precedence, now as 
ever, over her son in attention or time, 

Frank Silvernail: A bland visage that covers up one of the 
most sardonic wits in the business. As chief time buyer at 
BBD&O he listens to ‘em with droopy lids and casual de- 
tachment dnd then suddenly interpolates an ironic question 
on-the subject which throws the average rep salesmen off 
stride. Has a predilection for pointing the laugh at himself 
as well as the ability to laugh at the business. 

Frank Stanton: Dropped about 40 pounds in weight during 
the past six months but in the process picked up 40 pounds 
of medals, diplomas, scrolls, degrees and citations. So busy 


as CBS prexy he’s had to give up his hobbies, but can still ~ 


design a new office gadget in a taxi. 


Don Stauffer: “Now partnered in the Sullivan, Stauffer, 
Colwell & Boyles agency, he’s one of the ablest men in the 
business. And if all the agents in the talent field were as de- 
cent. there would be fewer ulcers around. 


Theodore C. Streibert: He was assistant dean at Harvard 
School of Business. One radio executive who studied what 
it means to exec. At home at the fashionable spas, the Union 
League, Racquet and you-name-it spots. Gravitates toward 
industry committees as Harper's Bazaar gravitates to the New 
Look. In Brooklyn, and we don’t mean Canarsie, he and his 
family were socially prominent for years—but will become 
Long Island gentry soon. 

Robert Swezey: If the industry took a personality poll, 
Mutual's exec veepee would probably win the coveted desig- 
nation as the most charming guy in radio. Well educated 
and weli mannered. All this, and a lawyer, too. = 

Niles Trammell: Prexy of NBC is currently heading the 
new blossoming as a personality and force in the broadcast- 
ing industry. A hard-hitting, clear-thinking broadcaster 
with the manners of a Chesterfield. 

Mark Woeds: Managements can come and go, but Woods 
goes on, as debonair and as popular as ever. He’s the No. 1 
labor negotiator in the business. His presidency of the 25 
Year Club recalls his apprenticeship in A T & T, one of the 
first radio operations. 


.eeee In Hollywood 


Bob Ballin: What is commonly known in Hollywood as “a 
sweet guy” and comes by it honestly. One of the 
reasons why the spirit is high at Foote, Cone & Belding and 
everyone comes to work with a smile. Knows the business 
as well or better than most, having come up through the 
ranks and first mike-teethed as an actor. 


main 


Norman Blackburn: Second in command at JWT and 
He Call 


came 


up the hard way to his vice-presidency. remember 


not too many years ago that he and Vic McLeod, now a 
four-figure writer, played the second-run picture h¢ 
an act called “The Beach Boys.” They both play the Lake 


side golf course, McLeod in the 70’s and “Blackie” comes in 
like Crosby's horses. 

Diana Bourbon: Has been one of the top femme radio execs 
since Hollywood went big time and is still operations boss 
for Ward Wheelock. Constant pal is her mother, still gay 
and chipper in her 80’s. As easy to take as the bonded stuff 


she shares her name with 


Wiilet Brown: and 


Dapper smiling, he carries his vice- 
presidency of Don Lee lightly and puts in more hours than 


anyone at the network. Programming is his specialty and 
his record for developing new programs and talent is envied 
at the other skeins. Apple of his eye just now is the new 
$2,500,000 plant to be ready by April 1. 


Walter Bunker: Hats were 
Was given charge of the Coast 


into the air when he 
office of Young & Rubicam. 
One of Hollywood’s most popular vets, his affectionate greet- 
ing to everyone is “chum.’ Knows more about radio from 
rough script to warm mike than most of the geniuses 


tossed 


Carroll Carroll: One of the mightier mites among the com- 
men and the wraith behind every piece carrying 
Bob Hope's by-line. He wields the quill for Ward Wheelock 
and with hawk-like vigilance watches over the scripts for 11 
Campbell soup shows every week. Likes to stir up con- 
troversies and write about them for VARIETY. 


mission 


Ed Cashman: It was once written of him that all should 
resolve on New Year’s day to have as many friends as he. 
What the trade likes to call a “sweetheart” and never with- 
out a smile or a kind word. He bosses the Kudner agency 
on Vine St. and flips the cues for Tony Martin and Alan 
Young. 


John Guedel: If he had a head of hair he’d be the happiest 
man in town. They say no grass grows on a racetrack and 
he moves that fast. Although still in his 30’s he’s one of the 
most successful packagers in town and the guy who the 
banks go to for a loan. 


Mann Holiner: Onetime actor (Walter Craig questions it) 
and songwriter, he’s the only radio director out west who's 
a partner in his agency (Lennen & Mitchell). Refuses to 
be rushed or stampeded and figures he’ll live longer that 
way. Once asked a fellow huckster, “What's an ulcer?” 


Floyd Holm: Chubby, cheerful and contented he makes 
more friends with a ready smile that most do with a loose 
sheaf of frogskins. His domain is the Compton agency and 
the easy friendliness of the office is a reflection of the head- 
man’s expansive nature. A little new around here but well 
spoken of everywhere. 


Vie Hunter: Affectionately called “The Eyes” because of’ 


his own and those of the distaffers which always follow him. 
Whacks a mean golf ball and keeps Bob Hope happy with 
his Pepsodent sponsorship. Pleasant chap and envied only 
by the males. 


Cornwell Jackson: Boss of the works at the Thompson 
agency and distinguished by two extra-curricular elements. 
Prexy of L.A. Tennis Club and one of the trade's best 
racqueteers, he’s also married to a film star (Gail Patrick) 
but is still called by his own name. 


Al Kaye: Goes about his chores without fanfare or flourish 
and highly popular with his crew at Benton & Bowles. Can 
dangle a cigaret with the best of them, let the ash fall where 
it may. . 


Ruth Lambert: Pleasant, smiling, competent and gracious. 
Runs the L. W. Ramsey office all by herself and keeps 
everybody happy on the Fitch Bandwagon. 


Ernie Martin: One of the “wonder boys” who was picked 
as “most likely to succeed” and didn’t disappoint. Started 
as a page at CBS and rose rapidly to his present post of 
program head in Hollywood for the network. Only Cy 
Howard can. keep up with him in rapid-fire conversation. 
Takes himself and the job seriously and CBS has a special 
budget to take care of his long-distance calls. Has a theory 
on everything which he announces in a firm voice to all 
and sundry, including CBS brass east and west. 


Clare Olmstead: A _ striking figure with his mane of 
sprinkled grey and broad-shouldered six-foot-three, he’s 
probably the best posted radio exec on music. He’s been 
around and now is headman at Kenyon & Eckhardt. A 
scholarly story-teller and just the right kind of companion 
at the cocktail hour. ™ 


Austin Peterson: Was a major during the war and perhaps 
one of the shyest. Soft-spoken and easy-going he, nonethe- 
less, makes his executive presence felt at the Ted Bates 
shop. Gets farther with a smile than the arm-waving 
scowlers. 


Sam Pierce: He’s kicked around in radio for a long time 
and finally made his mark as top kick at Ruthrauff & Ryan. 
Workmanlike without being showy, he’s a hard and deter- 
mined worker and gets along well with everybody. 


Frank Pittman: It wasn't so long ago that he was a mixer 
at NBC but he proved his fitness as an executive and now 
heads up the Hollywood operation of Needham, Louis & 
Brorby. Goes about his business quietly and his main job 
is to keep “Fibber & Molly” and “Great Gildersleeve”’ on 
even keel, which needs no elaboration here. Mr. Hooper 
tells it better. , 


Lou Place: Unassuming and easy-going, he’s probably the 
least seen around “the spots” of the agency heads. Came 
up from New Orleans, where he was a stage agtor, announcer 
and producer, to run the Hollywood office for Russel Seeds. 

Neil Reagan: They say he should have been in pictures— 
instead of his brother Ronald, The matinee idol type that 


(Continued on page $6) 
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The Coming of the Five Fifteen: 
Evolution of a New Formula 





By CARROLL CARROLL rs 


Holly wood, they don’t stop to think that in one 

Out of the sprawling full-hour | half-hour there is only about 20 
music and variety broadcasts of the | minutes of comedy material. Divide 
late 20’s and early 30’s came the that by three and you have all 
digested half-hour “personality-plus- | they’d have to do on three quarter- 
guest-star” programs of the late 30’s| hours . . . add the cuts necessary to 
and early 40’s. With this process of am what they have written for a 








evolution, and an already apparent! half-hour into 29:30 and you nave! 
trend as evidence, there seem ffi-, your fourth and fifth fifteen 
cient reason to anticipate the UU Work? Of course it would be 
creasing popularity of the 15-minute | WO'* But a venenetgpae who t as | 
fiye-times-a-week radio show in the OC willing to work very nr i for 
late 40’s and early 50’s $750 a week to make a half-hour | 
By g thi 6 minute agas to | Snow a uccess, should be just as| 
3( an wis them more functi to work just as hard at his 
77 ime treamiining Can, al ill current price to as ‘c @ ther 10 
be pplis to bisect the half- years of such _ succes will five- 
to fit 15 minutes. And to those who “lteens — , , 
will argue, “Can you imagine Eddie I know it’s been tried by comics | 
Cantor or Edgar Bergen or Fred and failed. But what important new 
Allen cutting their half-hour to 15) trend hasnt — based on Me rvs 
xc!” the ancwer ic “Remember sion of earlier errors’ Musica ‘ 
cate er had a full hour?” So Shows are already using the five-| KLZ’S NEW MUSIC DIRECTOR 
it becomes important to analyze the tteens very successfully, why ote, ART GOW 
evolution of the basic formula of all | comics: I know bands and singers | Art Gow mounts the KLZ podium 
big comedy half-hours. repeat material. What comedian after five years as staff organist. 
First there was a comedian and! would like to say he doesn't? | He was formerly ‘pianist-arranger 
@ mame band. The comedian just Maybe the five-fifteens for come-} for Johnny Davis’ orchestra and has | 


dians would give a few more writers | been in the business for 24 years. 
jobs. Who can kick about that? So| KLZ, DENVER. 
the comics would have to show up} 
every day. Is that too tough? Most | 
tween the bandleader and the comic; People who work for much less are 
for top billing and more time; (2); Willing to work five days a week. 
a yealization on the part of the In pictures and on the stage it’s not 
comic that the nice bandleader, 

m. c. and all around patsy, was get- 


ting to be more popular than the} if | é 
comic. So the big-name bandleader n a () ¢ i} OMMON il (TCS 


wanted to come on and be a sensa- 
tion. So the bandleader became the 
master-of-ceremonies. This resulted 
in two things: (1) a big battle be- 








considered impossible to show up 
every day to do a job. A lot of nice 
people work every day. Even some 
rich ones. 








ups. He was replaced either by a 








disappeared from most comic set- 

By JUSTIN MILLER 
very modest name band or by a pit- : 
band that played only when the 
jokes thinned out. The comic him- 
self took over the m. c, duties and 
soon became very lovable. So lov- 
able, in fact, that he had to be 
boistered with guest-stars—big pic- 


Washington. 


In one phase of their activities, broadcasters are entertainers and 
show people. Like other people so engaged, they look to ‘VARIETY each 
week for criticisms, suggestions, opinions and news. For that reason, 
among others, they join with. you in sympathetic interest on the occa- 
sion of your anniversary. Indeed, the broadcasters, like VARIETY and 


‘e names w ere even more! ; ) 
atte . Nagescda sie ‘comedian its readers, perform the same dual function. Just as VARIETY would be 
omnia ped we emuee “he na a colorless and crippled public servant without its opinions, so radio 
é sly a > aCe 6 > as 7 wr ; . ; 4 igs Be page 
Ss a Mavens a atte: broadcasting would be hampered in its public interest activities if it 
associating with such universally 


were denied the right to say what it believes beyond mere reporting. 
For, indeed, although some people would emphasize its show business 
function to the exclusion of all others, broadcasters are also reporters 
of news, publishers of a running commentary on the events of their 
communities, of the nation, and of the world. 


loved personalities. 

But pretty soon associating with 
such great guests began to lose its 
percentage as their fees rose, their 
novelty diminished, and their abil- 


ity to read a funny line failed to im- It has long been recognized in the work of editors, playwrights, 
prove. Then came a rash of ex- novelists, scientists, historians and essayists, that only by the free and 


change appearances among come- 
dians, a sort of daisy chain of back 
scratching, often more stimulating 
to the performer's ego than to his 
audience. And while all this was) 


| 


going on, the lovable comics in order 


unabridged competition of speech and press in the market-place of 
ideas can truth and understanding be achieved. This fact has not been 
clearly realized as applied to radio broadcasting. If it were admitted 
without challenge that an administrative body of the government.could 
abridge or abolish a part of the Constitution as it applies to oné medium. 
then no medium would be wholly safe. 


to may lovable had to ted It is well to strike this note of common interest on an occasion when 
themselves with a lot o | others, no doubt, will be speaking to you, exclusively, of show 
stooges who could say a lot of business. 


extremely uftlovable but very funny | 


You Don’t Have to Reach Down 





No one would say that radio’s 
staple comedy-program format is on 
the way out. But the time may 
come when sponsors may question 
that it is always the answer. Ang 
the reason I think so is an experi- 
ence I had a few weeks ago when 
I directed a “Theatre Guild on the 
| Air” program in Birmingham. 





| We were putting on a radio ver- 
j}sion of Eugene O’Neill’s play, “The 
| Straw,” a sombre story with 
| tical overtones, set against a back- 
| ground that’s not only unglamorous 
but even depressing—a tuberculosis 
sanitarium, It hardly an item 
| calculated to fascinate a public that’s 
| supposed to want escape-stuff and 
| preferably gags. 
| had two huge audiences, one of stu- 
|dents at a dress rehearsal and one 
| of adults at the actual broadcast, 
and their intense absorption in the 
| play was one of the most impressive 
| things I’ve encountered. Among a 
|total of 9,000 spectators, you could 
have heard that pin drop. They 
watched and listened so attentively 
they were forgetting to 


Was 


}it seemed 
| breathe. 


‘| It’s true that the broadeasting of 


‘the “Theatre Guild on the Air” in 


| Birmingham had been made into a | 


|gala event there cOmparable to a 
| simultaneous visit by the President 
|of the United States and the Bar- 
{num and Bailey Circus. This was 
| U. S. Steel's own radio program be- 
ing brought to a Steel Co. center. 
|We were prepared for hoop-la for 
ithe stars of the show and others 
}at civic receptions, and an indiffer- 
}ent audience reaction to the play it- 
self. We'd told ourselves that this 
wasn’t New York but Birmingham, 


where people haven’t had much 
| practice in attending serious per- 
|formances “in the flesh.” 


| What capped all this was the fact, 
| which we learned later, that this 
play, one of the least known of 
| O’Neill’s, one that had never been 
|a Stage success, had attained a higher 
rating than any previous broadcast. 


by the Guild’s program—and 
others as “Studio One,” “Ford Thea- 
tre” and “Lux Radio Theatre’—is 
} proving the existence of a larger 
| literate audience than many program 
planners have been willing to admit. 
I think radio can stop overlooking 
the human mind quite as much as it 
has, 

It comes down to this—: the 
whole is greater than any of its 
parts. True, the ratings show that 
the part of the radio audience that 








things in as many hilarious dialects | 





| Even the Padding Is Padded 





as required. | 


In short, the half-hour comedy 
show got padded. Until today every 
one of them has one or two too| 
many stooges, one or two too many | 
girl singers or quartets, one or two | 
too many old jokes, one or two too! 
many situations before the payoff. | 
And they’re also padded with too| 
many listeners who know one or two | 
too many times what’s coming next. | 
This is the penalty the comics pay | 
for being so lovable. Because those | 
we love most we understand best 
and can most frequently anticipate. 

It’s time to start taking the pad- 
ding out of a half-hour. And we wiil | 
when we all stop saying a comic} 
can’t get rolling in 15 minutes, and 
start to remember when they used 
to walk onto a vaudelville stage with | 
nothing but a stale play-on, and in| 
13-to-18 fast minutes smashed across 
everything they had. When we re- 
member this we'll suddenly start to 
realize that 15 minutes is plenty long 
enough to be on, 

Who, including Henry Morgan, 
wants to say that Henry Morgan 
wouldn't be better in a 15 minute 
shot? The suceess of Abe Burrows’ | 
15-minute romp brought on the 
thought he'd be better in a half-hour. | 
Apparently his half-hour audition 
showed he wasn’t. 

Actually every 








radio show has 
always been two or more smaller 
shows. When we first planned the 
two-hour holiday shows for Elgin 
in 1942 we planned them as four 
half-hours. The full hour variety 
shows were merely two congruent 
half-hours. And listen to any half- 
hour today. You'll hear two cleverly 
mated quarters. 

I know any number of comics who 








= = 








would phone their psychiatrists if) 
told they had to do five 15-minute) 
shows a week. They'd holler, “We: 
already have plenty of trouble get- 
ting one half-hour a week!” But 


OZZIE and HARRIET 


Now on Every Friday Evenine—*?* 


mys- j 


All the same we |} 


Adding all this up, it seemed to | 
me that the pioneering being done | 
such | 


By HOMER FICKETT 


Director, “Theatre Guild on the Air” 


likes the gag-comedy program is a 
mighty big part of the whole audi- 
ence. But it isn’t the whole audience 
There are many people indeed who 
vehemently shun the gags. But is 
there any considerable number who 
| would as firmly shun good, true 
| dramas if they were offered as fre. 
Zags or the 





}quently as the 


; crime 
melodramas? 
| A sound story, told truly ana 
dramatically, will hold the interess 
|of everybody, I believe. Everybody 
|knows in his own life a man like 


Macbeth or a woman like Nora 
It’s nonsense to say that the greay 
mass of liste rs can’t understand 
play like “A Doll’s House” or “The 


Straw.” In clear presentations most 
people will recognize good and evil 

Radio today is holding audiences 
with shows that are geared to 13- 
year-old minds and also with true 
drama, but I think it could do it 
with the latter alone, You don’t 
have to reach down. I don't, of 
course, mean that non-musical pro- 
grams should all be grim and seri- 
ous “Theatre Guild on the Air” 
has been putting on such disparate 
pieces as the hilarious “Three Men 
on a Horse” and the tragie “Ethan 
Frome,” and the rating has shown 
no sharp oscillation from one broad- 


cast to the next. The presence of 
| certain well-proved stars naturally 
;}gives us certain peaks—as when 
| Helen Hayes played the devoted 
|teacher in “The Corn Is Green,” 
}with Donald Buka as her poetic 
; pupil. But the fairly steady line of 


| the rating week after week, always 
|—from the time it started—a bit in 
| the ascendant, ~proves again that the 
| play’s the thing. 


A Repertory 
Theatre 


By GEORGE ZACHARY 
(Producer-Director, “Ford Theatre”) 


When plans for the weekly one 
|hour “Ford Theatre” were an- 
nounced early last fall, it was the 
intention of the Ford Motor Co. and 
those immediately responsible for 
producing the program to make it a 
true radio repertory theatre where 
radio classics could be presented 
again and again, 

Since Oct. 5, 1947, when the pro- 
gram made its debut, we have car- 
ried through our original plans by 
presenting during thé first 13-week 
eycle, adaptations of stage plays, 
motion pictures, novels and original 
radio scripts. 

A film, worked on for months, fre- 
quently makes the rounds of theatres 
for thousands of nationwide show- 
ings. A play, too, if successful, may 
have hundreds of performances in- 
cluding tours and revivals. But only 
one radio script in a thousand, even 
if it is a great success, is ever pre- 
sented on the air again. The single 
performance tradition is responsible 
for a vicious circle in which less 
time is spent on one-shot scripts and 
resulting poorer scripts have less 
chance of repeat presentation. 

This circle, we fervently hope, can 
be effectively and permanently de- 
stroyed by building up a radio li- 
brary of carefully prepared scripts 
of sufficient merit to warrant repeti- 
tion, 

The “Ford Theatre” adaptation of 
“Ah, Wilderness” furnished a good 
example of what the program hopes 
to accomplish. Successfully pre- 
sented as the fifth broadcast of the 
“Ford Theatre,” the O'Neill play was 
used for the program's audition 
record. 

The earlier performance made it 
possible to present the air show as 
a finished, polished production not 
a clambake thrown together in a 
week. Other programs already pre- 
sented and some to be heard at later 
dates are the result of from four to 
nine weeks of intensive preparation. 
This effort will not be thrown away 
in One performance, but will be ap- 
preciated in future performances. 

While the aims of the “Ford Thea- 
tre” cannot be completely realized 
in the first year, we expect thal a 
backlog of programs will gradually 
be built up. Of the 52. scripts, 
originals and adaptations, that will 
have been aired by next October, 
we feel that at least 19 wil) win a 
Place in the program's library, 
where, insteac of gathering dust on 
the shelves, tvey will be taken out 
as a continui) g contribution to radio 








listening. 
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Holly wood. 
Radio listeners are impressionable 

people. | ; 
Everyone in radio, of course, is 
aware of the distorted interpreta- 
tions listeners 
often make of 


accurate 


riably on the 
side of exag- 
geration and 
drama, and the 
city desks of 
newspapers are 
frequently 
overworked by 
the necessity 
of discounting 
these mis un- 





Jean Hersholt 


derstandings. 

A melodramatic’ example of the 
public propensity for belief was the 
Orson Welles broadcast several years 
ago of an H. G. Wells, story. It 
startled otherwise rational men from 
their hearth-sides and caused them 
to run into the night in sheer panic. 


In the more than 10 years I have 
apreared as Dr. Christian, on the 
Columbia Broadcasting System show 
of that title, I have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe this inclination for 
ready belief and exaggeration on the 
part of a large section of the radio 
audience, 

Thousands of people in the United 
States, I have found, have identified 
“Dr. Christian” as a real person. I 
receive letters from these people— 
who are sometimes kind, sometimes 

unhappy and often frustrated—every 
day. Of course;these listeners rep- 


resent a minority sufficiently large | 


in number to cause wonderment. 

It proves, among other things, 
th<t there is a wide differentiation 
between the radio audience and the 
audience in the theater and the mo- 
tion picture house. 


With extremely rare exceptions, 
the normal person who enters a 
legitimate theater or a motion pic- 
ture house approaches them with 
an anticipation of being enter- 
tained and of being “fooled.” While 
m the theater, the line of demarca- 
tion between “make-believe and 
truth—if temporarily and pleasantly 
dimmed—remains drawn. 

There is a uistinct difference in 
the approach of the auditor to the 
radio program, and the politicians 
and propagandists have not been 
among the last to discover this dif- 
ference. Although perhaps the 
greater part of radio time is re- 
served for programs of a strict en- 
tertainment content, the radio 
listener is inclined to think of the 
medium in much the same spirit in 


news | 
reports —inva- | 


_ 








which he regards his daily news- 





paper—as an organ for communica- 
tion and information. 

i] Believe Everything ee 
As a consequence of this approach 
—perhaps not consciously devel- 
oped—thousands of people are in- 
iclined to believe everything they 
hear broadcast over the radio. The 


| parallel to this, of course, is the fact 
|that uncritical people are disposed 
ito believe everything they see in 
print. Witness the gullible readers 
who fall for the April Fool pictures 
many newspapers publish to trick 
their subscribers and the millions 
who believe the stories about gazelle 
boys in remote Asian countries. And 
the flying discs! 

As an actor on stage and screen 
for more than 30 years, I rarely wit- 
nessed this confusion between my- 


matter of fact, when I played the 
role of Dr. Dafoe in “The Country 
Doctor” and later made a series of 
motion pictures on the “Dr. Chris- 
tion” character, the fan letters I re- 
ceived were addressed to Jean Her- 
sholt—never to Dr. Dafoe or to Dr. 
Christian. My fans recognized me as 
an actor, not as a doctor. 

For more than 10 years, however 


—since the inception of the Dr. 
Christian radio show—I have re- 
ceived thousands of letters from 


people, who, firmly convinced that 


jan actual, living 
only medical 
counsel on matters of the heart, fi- 
nances, etc., 
|charaeter so often concerns himself. 

Some of the letters are amusing 
while others are disturbing by their 
| desperation. To those seeking med- 
lical advice I naturally write that 
they should consult their own family 
doctor or some reputable physician 
of their community. 

But, here is a confession, I have 





so many years and have become so 


dience mind as Dr. Chritsian that I 
sometimes feel more like a doctor 
than an actor. All these letters are 
beginning to have an effect on me. 

The fact that I once appeared as 
a speaker at a national convention 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, received a commendatory let- 
ter for my efforts in behalf of the 
medical association from Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
and became an honorary member of 
the Los Angeles County Medical As- 
sociation, may be adding to the il- 
lusion, 

Perhaps I had better write Dr. 
Christian immediately! 
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BBC’S TOP 6 GAN 


Typed!-- Or Almost a Medico 


By JEAN HERSHOLT | 
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APPRAISING THE 
BRITISH TASTE 


By LEONARD M. GANDER 





London. 
In this precious stony-broke isle 
set in the silver sea, broadcasting is 
one thing flourishing as never be- 
fore. During 1947 the British Broad- 
casting Corp. had more licensed | 





with which the radio | 


| 


| variation on 


| of it first. 


played the role of Dr. Christian for | P’ , ; 
|silly things, is oceasionally vulgar, 
firmly established in the radio au- | and a good time is had by all. Was | 
;}an announcer once during the war 





} 
j 
' 


| 


listeners and more headaches; at- 
tracted more abuse and more praise, 
received more money and_ spent | 
more, than in any of the previous | 
24 years of its existence. 

Dollars aren’t the same as pounds, ' 





Outa My Wrist 


By MARGE KERR 


(Talent Buyer, N. 


Nobody, that is nobody except 
Variety, has delegated me to speak 
for outraged American womanhood, 
but from where I sit, night after 
night at my radio, I conclude that 


it’s high time somebody rises in pro- 
test at the radio advertisers who are 


literally biting the hand that feeds 
them. 

Especially the radio advertisers 
sponsoring male comedians. These 


are the advertisers who go out of 


|as we are constantly reminded in| their way to offend. 


|Great Britain today. 


However, in| 


Listen to any of the big, male 


W. Ayer) 


different 
just doesn’t 


reason. This 
like en, 


but for a 
caricature 
that’s all. 


From this phenomenon, a Freudian 


might deduce that the war brought 
out the male hormones said to be 
dormant in the feminine sex. The 
average radio listener can only 
deduce that sponsors hate women, 
and that the comedians who vilify 


women and the women who portray 
these vilifications and the gagwriters 
who put the words of vilification in 
their mouths must have a mighty 


|the sterling equivalent the B.B.C.| comedy programs—yes, and some of | 54d sex life and an even sadder con- 


| received during 
| More 


self and the roles I played.. As a | 


the country doctor of River’s End is | 
medico, seek not | 
advice but help and | 


1947, 
than $13,000,000 came as a 
| direct grant from the government to 
support overseas services. 
| The rest of the money came from 
licenses which have now reached the 
all time high of nearly 11,000,000. 
How was the money spent? Are 
the $100 wisecracks any funnier than 
ithe $10 ones of a few years azo? 
|The obvious thing to do is to ask 
the great British public but un- 
|fortunately there is nothing so 
| simple in British broadcasting as the 
| Hooperating. The secrets of com- 
|parative success hoarded by the 


|B.B.C. Listener Research Depart-/| these 
more jealously | ? 
than those of the Black Museum at | 


ment are guarded 


Scotland Yard. But here are the| 
Ganderatings of the six most popu- | 
lar light shows of the year based on 
powwows with fellow critics, B.B.C. 
bar babble, and some pipe dreams. | 
(1) “Have a Go!”: This is a British 
American ad libbing. | 
Both countries claim to have thought | 
Wilfred Pickles is the 
ad libber. He has a Yorkshire ac- | 
cent, a pleasant change from the, 
standard refined accent of B.B.C./} 
announcers. Pickles has hearty man- | 
ner, roars with laughter on smallest | 
provocation, induces people to say | 


but was considered a bit of a flop 
in that job. 


(2) “Twenty Questions”: Definitely 
American and run by a Canadian 
quizzer, Stewart Macpherson, who 
started as an ice hockey commen- 
tator and has rapidly risen in the 
last 12 months to position of top- 
ranking commentator on all sports 
except cricket, and most talked of 
man in British radio. Owing to 
native reticence and the income tax 
nobody will admit earning any 
money in British broadcasting, but 
it’s suspected that some of them do. 
Stewey is said to make, with various 
sidelines, $30,000 a year. He’s quick 
witted, fast talking with an in- 
triguing touch of transatlantic ac- 
cent. Listeners writhe at his ig- 
norance but love every minute of it. 


(3) ITMA (It’s That Man Again): 
Starring Tommy Handley, who 
gave a sample of his humor in New 
York this summer. Mainly dialect 
fun with characters like a drunken 
Indian Colonel (Jack Train) and a 
bellyaching charwoman, Mona Lott 
(Joan Harben). Something like 
Fred Allen’s Alley. Many think has 
gone on too long—nine years—but 
still rings the bell and is favorite 
with the Royal Family. 


(4) "Merry Go Round”: Starring 
Eric Barker. Evolved from wartime 
naval concert party. Pokes fun at 
newly rich peer—Lord Waterlog— 
who has a terrific Cockney accent 
and whose favorite expression is 
“Wotcher cock. ‘ows yersclf? Bobs | 
yer flippin uncle.” Also at ex- 
R. A. F. types with their hearty be- 
loved vacuity and wonderful jargon. 

(5) “Much Binding in the Marsh”: 
Starring Richard Murdoch and Ken- 
neth Horne. More backwash from 
the war. “Binding” in R. A. F. slang 
meant “complaining” or bellyaching 
or griping. The scene is an R. A. F. 
station and there is an “erk” or air- 
craftman with a wonderful mous- 
tache, and a Cockney accent—Sam 
Kosta. 

(6) “Ignorance Js Bliss”: Another 
Stewart Macpherson program. Also 
American inspired. Not strictly a 
Ganderating (prejudice based on 
shouting and the rudeness and the 
erudeness of the personal jokes), but 





— 





| included for the sake of fairness. 


hear? Gags? Brother, you said it. 
The gags you hear about women 
gag you and that’s for sure. Every- 


body from Hope to Paar devotes at 
least one stooge routine to the vili- 
fication of women. This defamation 
of women is so well organized that 
I almost suspect Phil Wylie of spon- 
After all, he didn’t father 
momism for nothing, and if he isn’t 
| getting a payoff on this big, national 
| follow-up on his book, “Generation 
of Vipers,” I think he oughta sue. 

wemanhood should 
stitute a mass suit, too, because 
so-called comedy 


soring it. 


American 


in- | 


$52,000,000.| the small ones too. What do you cept of who buys the goods they 


are trying to sell. 
Just Leek at The Figures — | 


And if you don’t think it’s 
women whe buy the goods, 
take a look at the figures. 
haustive survey made 
Magazines, Inec., “The 
Women on Buying,” over a 16-year 
period—1926 through 1942—it was 
found that women either buy out- 
right or influence the buying of 97% 


the 
let’s 
In an ex- 
by Hearst 
Influence of 


of all food and 80% of all drug 
products. 
It doesn’t make sense, does it? 


e iD Here are the food and drug fellows 
: routines, jin the role of radio’s biggest spenders 
women are caricatured as ugly, flat- : 


chested, piano-legged, moustached,| america’s biggest buyers and here 


and here are women in the role of 


repressed, unloved, unwanted and are the programs outraging these 
unsung—unsung except in the offkey | 


tremolo of some goony 
who hates women because his psy~ 
chiatrist told him he loves his 
mother. 

A lot of radio actresses must share 
this love-hate for their mothers too, 
else they weuldn’t be caught dead 


gagwriter 


same buyers, night after night all 
over the dial. 

If I were a sponsor, I'd nix the 
comedian who relied on vilification 
and debasement of women for his 
gross routines. If I were a comedian, 
I'd fire the gag-writer who relied 
on it, and if I were an actress, I'd 


doing what they do on some of the | refuse to perform the caricature that 


programs they do it on. Understand 


portray women as flatchested, mous- 


now, it is not the Molly McGees' tached, fat-legged, thin-legged, bow- 


and the Gracie Allens who are on 
the pan. 
their kind, are warm and good and 


are the raucous tots who run in 
and out of the various comedy pro- 
grams travestying women for AFRA 


legged, piano-legged, and knock- 


Those two, and others of jneed. 


A quick look around might help 


| sympathetic. The girls on my Pan some of these actresses say no to 


some of the dialogs and caricatures 
radio parcels out to them. In many 
cases, these actresses are poking fun 


scale or maybe slightly over—the directly at themselves not to mention 


raucous tots who sprang up in the millions of their sisters. 


I'm not 


wake of Brenda and Cobina and such a frightwig myself but I know 


have been losing friends and alien- 


that my flesh is heir to at least one 


ating people for the sponsor ever or two of the physical morbidities 


since. 


comedians love to dwell on. And as 


Perhaps the most interesting slant I look around at friends, colleagues 
on these girls is the fact that through and acquaintances, I see still more 
them, the fashion in female carica-' evidence of universal female im- 
ture seems to change with the times. perfection. I can see it for myself, 
For example, before World War I, I don’t want some big comedy pro- 
the fashion in caricature was the; gram pointing it out to me. So here’s 


i 


screecher — a highvoiced, giggling, my message to those advertisers 
type who went to pieces whenever who try to make me buy their goods 


'a male got within writhing distance. while sticking a mirror in front of 
| After the war, the fashion changed my face: 
| from the sereecher to the* honker— | 


“Lissen Jack, take them teeth 


a gruff, deepvoiced, bellicose type’ outa my wrist. Stop biting the hand 
who goes to pieces over men too— that feeds you.” 

















GREETINGS 


BEN GRAUER 
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Disk Jockey Due For Sustained Run 
As Commercial Force in Local Radio 


By BEN 


James C. Petrillo notwithstanding, the disk jockey is due 
for a sustained run as an article of commerce in local radio. 
If and when he passes out of the picture, it will be strictly 
of natural causes, namely: the public got tired of his chatter 
and his records. Also, something cheaper came up to crowd 
him out of the advertiser's dollar. 

Station managers around the country seem to get a ma- 
licious pleasure out of interlarding a conversation on the sub- 
ject of disk jockeys with the remark, “What's nev about a 
fellow talking between records? Why, I had ’em on as long 
as 15 years ago.” What the sources of such comment over- 
look apparently is something that has nothing to do with 
the genesis of the jockey. 

In radio, as well as all other facets of show business, the 
innovation of a type, or style, or what-have-you leaves the 
trade cold, as a rule. It is not until some personality, or 
personalities, come along and exploit that new twist into 
major attention and substantial coin that the business reveals * 
real interest, and, as often happens, reaches for a piece of 
carbon paper. (Imitation, to interpolate a cliche; is the show 
trade’s highest accolade to success.) So that to trace the 
cause or reason for a “phenomenon” in radio it would be 
more appropriate to cite the personality, the program or the 
set of circumstances which can take full credit for catapult- 
ing the type, the idea, or the twist into heavy acceptance and 
clothing it in a thick layer of greenbacks. 

The personality who made big time and big money of what 
we recognize today as the disk jockey-presided program is 
Martin Block. And the station that was first to exploit the 
thing to the hilt was WNEW, New York. It was this station 
which back in the mid-30’s took the then-radical step of 
building an entire schedule around a disk jockey. “The 
Make-Believe Ballroom” became WNEW’s underpinning of 
an operation which for profits, and imitation, is perhaps 
without peer in indie radio. 

Even though there were others, like Rush Hughes in St. 
Louis and Al Jarvis on the Coast, subsequently cutting 
through the underbrush of listener popularity, the disk 
jockey program didn’t come into its own as a big industry 
and solid bulwark of radio programing until after the war, 
when phonograph record production went spiraling to an un- 
precedented level. The prodt'ct was plenty, the choice was 
wide and the artists were many. The disk jockey was in his 
heaven. The public interest in records had mounted with 
the diversity of the interpreters and the personalities. Fun- 
damentally, all that the disk jockey added was the role of 
annotator and anthologist. 


| Pushovers | 


Americans may be traditionally fighting gamecocks when 
it comes to being told what to do or what to like, but they’re, 
on the other hand, pushovers in the art of suggestion. They 
like to have others suggest and pick things for them. Hence, 
our billions spent on advertising and the gilded touch of the 
something-of-the-month-club idea. And so it is with the disk 
jockey. He selects the best, theoretically speaking, from the 
avalanche of records turned out under scores of labels, pack- 
ages them, also theoretically speaking, into a cohesive and 
well-balanced program and dresses it all up with some pleas- 
ant and, what is to be taken-as, authoritative chatter. 

That there have been offshoots from his general functional 
pattern is something else again. The aberrational comes 
with every business. Some go in for clowning; others for-in- 
sult. Still others whip up a jive and double talk that usually 
nobody but themselves understands. There are also isolated 
cases of the bizarre and juvenile behavior, such as smashing 
records. It is the latter species that have garnered disk jock- 
eying—the frothing jivers shouldn’t be excluded—its bad 

ress. 

. In knocking around the country an observer will find—as 
this writer has—that the disk jockey is a pretty hardworking 
and methodical person. He takes his job quite seriously, and 
himself, more negatively than affirmatively, less so. It is not 
uncommon to learn some of them put in as many as 12 hours 
a day preparing and broadcasting their shows. 

Disk jockeys are here to stay for some time, if only for 
the. circumstance that in many communities they have come 
to be accepted personalities of and with the town. The na- 
tives want to know them personally and look upon their 
favorite platter-spinner as not an isolated voice but a guy 
they see m.c.ing some social event in a local theatre, lodge- 
hall or call-me-Bill event. He’s much closer to a personality 
holding forth from a mike in New York and Hollywood, and 
that in a major way accounts for the fact that disk jockeys, 
competing against network programs, pull ratings as high 
as 15 and 17 in such spots as St. Louis and Detroit. It is also 
the reason why it’s getting increasingly tough for some of 
the networks to get a buildup for their sustaining programs 
in the hinterland. The recalcitrant affiliates prefer te sub- 
stitute a disk jockey and cut in on some of that audience and 
commercial gravy. 











‘Audience Gravy’ | 

The foregoing reference to “audience gravy” is of no idle 
significance to some ad agency men. Dan Potter, head of the 
Compton agency’s planning board, may be cited as a case in 
point. Potter disclosed recently that a study made by Comp- 
ton statisticians of Hooper local ratings showed that affili- 
ated stations have been steadily losing their audiences to 
record-playing stations since 1943, 

As for the economics of disk jockeying, the story so far is 
pretty much limited to local dimensions. Generally speak- 
ing, his sponsors are local distributors and merchants. The 
national accounts haven’t got around to him in large num- 
ber mainly because the agency men have preferred to deal 
with something in which they can talk in terms of network 
ratings to their clients, such as chainbreaks and minute an- 
nouncements adjoining high-rating network shows. Again, 
the agency time-buying hasn’t the time or the facilities to 
probe into local personalities or success stories. As it is, he, 
or she, is always complaining about being understaffed. 

On the local front the disk jockey show is what it is and 
will continue to be for sonie time because it’s cheap, that is, 
an economic buy from every angle. The entertainment the 
show offers—the most broad selection of artists for all sorts 
of tastes and moods—is in popular favor. The artists carried 
on these records are tops in their respective fields or idiom. 
The personality which presides over the presentation of these 
top-ranking personalitiese not only lends to the-program a 
local flavor but sparks in the listener a sense of local pride 
—the disk jockey is someone who belongs to the same town. 

In some instances the jockey has taken on odd eminence. 





BODEC 


These are reflected through his fan mail. While the pash 
stuff depends on the degree of the jockey’s bronchial timbre,- 
his mail finds him sought after much more in the role of a 
Dorothy Dix and arbiter of family affairs. 

Returning to the economic factor—as the audience of the 
disk jockey program has gone up the cost-per-impact has 
moved in an opposite direction, Local time rates have been 
generally static while this has been happening. Like any one 
else, the advertiser seeks the best buy and it is hard to 
imagine his alienation from this type of radio alliance until 
such time the rates outbalance the cost of impact. As the 
Compton study disclosed, the trend is markedly still in the 
record-playing station’s favor, and station operators as a 
whole, because of uncertainty over the overall business 
trend, are disposed to let their local rate structure alone, 


With the indie station the position of the disk jockey is not 
merely one of importance but dominance, and there’s where 
the rub comes for many an owner and, particularly, station 
manager. Stations whose revenue from disk jockey sessions 
represent anywhere from 40% to 75% of their gross income 
are anything but rare. Some station managers have griev- 
ously come to the realization that the relationship between 
their operations and their disk jockeys is one of the tail 
wagging the dog. For the first time in- the history of their 
operation they find themselves in the position of having to 
kowtow to, or, at least accept as better than earning equals, 
staff talent. 


Also for the first time in local radio, the scales are tipped 
away from the managerial or sales executive side. The em- 
ployee with the top check used to be the station manager or 
the sales manager. Now it’s the disk jockey. Again, for the 
first time the station manager finds himself jostled out of 
upper position as “the” station’s personage in the community. 


‘He Who Has...’ | 


As if in confirmation of the old wheeze, “he who has gits,” 
now come along the major phonograph recording companies 
to pour their advertising largesse on hundreds of disk jock- 
eys. The recorders have, it seems, but recently made the dis- 
covery that the best way to Sell records is through the fel- 
low whom the community accepts as an authority on rec- 
ords. Columbia Records has recently put 175 jockeys on its 








a 


When Radio Was Young 


Back about 20 years ago, during the early days of 
commercial broadcasting, my orchestra did one of the 
first loop broadcasts in radio history. Playing in Chicago 
we accompanied Bebe Daniels, the movie star, in Holly. 
wood, Singing on the Coast, Miss Daniels wore ear- 
phones to hear our accompaniment and, in Chicago, | 
wore earphones to hear her as I conducted the orchestra. 

At the conclusion of her song I had a few lines of 
dialog to exchange with Miss Daniels and everything 
worked out fine in rehearsal when the announcer did a 
verbal stand-in for the star. On the air, however, a few 
unexpected difficulties presented themselves and pre- 
sented themselves so fast that I could hardly cope with 
them. : 

Remember, I had a script, a score, a baton and ear- 
phones. At the crucial moment, I started for the micro- 
phone with my script and still wearing the phones. The 
cord wouldn't stretch to the mike so I reached for the 
box into which they were plugged still holding my script. 
I got all tangied up with the script, the cord, and finally 
reached the mike by dropping the box, ripping off the 
phones and holding one side to my left ear. Meanwhile 
the orchestra was doubled over laughing. 

“You looked like a man attacked by bees,” said Mike 
Pingitore, my banjoist 

~—-Paul Whiteman 








payroll to plug CR’s current releases, and RCA Victor is in 
process of cutting a similar swathe in behalf of its pop 
product. The 175 jockey shows are exclusive of Columbia’s 
Record Shop, which is carried on 537 stations, and the label’s 
roster of local hillbilly specialists. 

In a bit of research which preceded the launching of the 
pop jockey campaign Columbia found that while a record 
cannot be advertised into a hit, a coming hit can neverthe- 
less be advertised into an outstanding seller. It is when a 
record is on the upgrade in a particular community that it 
needs some directed force to get behind it. And that’s where 
the jockey comes in. The label makes the contact with the 
local station for the half hour of time but the jockey works 
directly with the local distributor in making up the pro- 
gram and singling out the records for extra-heavy pushes. 

The disk jockey represents big radio income. A goodly 
percentage of them have moved into the uptown-income 
brackets. They have to a widening degree community stand- 
ing. They have become an integral part of local broad- 
casting. They carry economic weight with the advertiser. 
The only way their ranks could be seriously decimated in 
the near years would be for Congress. to so amend the 
copyright law as to curb their use of records. That eventu- 
ality is hard to imagine. 





Let the Kids Decide 





By OLGA DRUCE 


(Producer-Director “House of Mystery’’) 


There is an oppressed minority among us that seldom 
gets the kind of attention it deserves. I speak of the Amer- 
ican child and of his right’ to listen to the kind of radio 
entertainment he considers satisfying. The child listener 
gets enough attention—but it isthe quality, and often the 
thoughtlessness of that attention which concerns me. 

Some time ago a group of parents, educators, librarians 
and others who “Know What’s Best” for Johnny and Susie 
adopted a resolution. Addressing two of our four coast-to- 
coast networks, these grownups made a summary request: 
“Remove 11 of your children’s programs from the air.” 
These 11 programs comprise the entire roster of children’s- 
hour programming on the two networks, taking up the time 
between 5 and 6 p.m. five week days. All of these shows are 
adventure pieces. All of them are listened to by between 
6,000,000 and 10,000,000 kids each day. But the grownups 
“Know What's Best.” Off with these shows! These millions 
of listeners are not first-class citizens. They have no rights. 
They compose a minority—and one that not only has no 
ballot but lacks also consultative rights. Adults abrogate 
to themselves the right to try these millions of listeners and 
condemn them without even a hearing. 

If these statements seem facetious to you, that is just an- 
other evidence of the general contempt in which many of 
us hold the fundamental rights of. our children. And if 
there is any doubt in our minds that many children con- 
sider grownups bullies, listen to this poetic expression on 
the subject by six-year old Jane Reis, as published in the 
September Woman’s Home Companion: 

Oh grownups. 

Oh grownups, oh grownups, 

They won't let you stand, 

They won’t let you sit, 

They won’t let you talk 

They won’t let you sing 

They won’t let you pick flowers. 

They won’t let anything happen. od 
Oh grownups, oh grownups. - 


| x Now a National Issue | 


The battle of the generation is as old as the race. Radio, 
however, has added a new note. It has dragged the battle 
out of the home and made it a national issue. The question 
before the court is: are we going to let radio become an 
instrument for further dividing the American home, or are 
we going to try to be sensible and reach some efficient, 
workable compromise which will at least consider the 
wishes of both sides—the children and the adults? 

_No one in his right mind would advocate that children be 
given complete license in any field. However, that does not 
imply necessity for arbitrary decisions in a situation where 
wise direction, considered discipline, and a careful weigh- 
ing of issues, views and values might bring very positive 
results. 

Since we have listened ad infinitur: to what adults want 
for children, let us try for the moment to guess what it is 
children might want. So far, not many of them have been 
asked, and if they were they might have difficulty verbal- 
izing their points. It would seem a god idea then to try to 
identify with them, for the moment, to guess what their 
reactions might be—and fill in the empty spaces with some 
facts discovered by people who have made a specia! study 
of child development. 

To begin with, I would like to present to you the case of 
Nancy L., aged four and a half. Nancy’s parents are alert, 
young people, anxious to help Nancy develop properly, anx- 
ious to shield her from as many harmful experience as 
possible. One blistering Sunday afternoon a revival of 








“The Sign of the Cross” was piaying at the neighborhood 
air-conditioned theatre. Mrs. L wanted to see it. So did 


Mr, L. But there was no baby sitter to stay with Nancy. 
After much arguing, allaying of guilty feelings, etc., they 
came to the conclusion that Nancy wouldn’t understand the 
movie anyway and so it was quite all right to take her along. 
Nancy sat enthralled throughout the entire picture. There 
wasn’t a murmur out of her, until the scene where the 
martyrs were in the arena, being thrown to the lions. 
watched this, too, in open-mouthed wonder. Then, suddenly, 
she began to wail. Her wails mounted to sobs and her dis- 
traught parents rushed her home. Eventually, she quieted 
down enough to answer their frantic questions. . “I liked it,” 
she half-sobbed, “until that scene where the lionS’ were go- 
ing to eat the people. Because—because—th the corner 
there was a little baby lion—(and here the tears started 
streaming down her face again) and he didn’t get even one 
person to eat!” 


| A Logic All Their Own 


At the risk of being a point-killer, I would like to un- 
derscore the fact that Nancy was upset, not by the thing 
her parents considered upsetting. Children’s thoughts and 
emotions follow a logic all their own—in most instances 
dictated by their personal makeup and private experiences. 
In Nancy’s case, the deprivation of the baby lion was harder 
to beat than the sufferings of the martyrs. The adult, if 
questioned, would probably tell you he never even knew 
there was a baby lion in the picture. 

So, when adults tell you children’s programs are too noisy 
they are forgetting that most children like noise. When some 
demand that all children’s programs be “educational,” they 
are forgetting how very much children need relaxation and 
escape—that there are also ‘tired-businessmen’ in the short 
pants set! 

A lot of us in the radio industry take our responsibilities 
toward children pretty seriously. All the networks have 
special boards supervising children’s programs. Everyone 
agrees that if programs are proven harmful, they should 
be taken off the air. So far no such proof has been ad- 
vanced. Meanwhile all the adventure series try to include 
public service and_ positive angles in their story lines. One 
plugs the safety campaign, another stresses inter-racial 
tolerance, while a third concentrates on authentic aviation 
facts. _ The show I do is a ghost story with a logical ex- 
planation, proving that belief in ghosts and superstitions is 
based on irrational fear—and ignorance—and_ that preju- 
dices also grow in the same soil, Some of these programs 
stand up rating wise—others are falling off. If they fall 
off much further in audience appeal, they will fall right off 
the air at the same time. But the audience will have made, 
as it is making, the ultimate decision. 

However, until such time, we as creative people in ‘an 
entertainment medium, must try to give the kids as good a 
show as possible, so each particular framework is played up 
to the hilt. The adventure series are as adventurous as our 
talents can make them, our heroes as heroic, our mysteries a8 
mysterious. If we fall short of perfection—if literary qual- 
ity is often lacking—if we slip up now and then on standards 
of taste—ff our imaginations falter instead of soaring to 
greater heights—put it down to the human element and 
hope that our profession will attract better and better 
craftsmen. That is the answer to lacks in a field like radio— 
not censorship either by prohibition or prescription. . 

Many of us, as producers, try to keep faith with our audi- 
ence, adults and children alike. We assume that if they listen, 
they are getting something out of the programs which com- 
mand their attention. I will take that attention as my guide 
instead of setting myself up as a judge. Because I am 
quite confident that, should our ‘program stop fulfilling @ 
need, it must go off the air, no matter what we might 
think of its merit. 








Nancy . 
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~ The Video and Me 


By LESTER GOTTLIEB 


1 hear “The Great Gildersleeve” has been having some fine radio shows 
this season. I wouldn’t know. You see I've been “In the Kitchen With 
Alma Kitchell.” Next week I learn how to make fudge with pecan nuts. 

Reports reach me from archaic friends who still listen to radio that Al 
Jolson’s Thursday night chants are enchanting, but how would I know? 
On WNBT at the very same time John Gnagy assures me I am an artist. 
So with eyes focused, lights dimmed, and charcoal and easel in my lap, I 
have just mastered my first still life—a wad of bubble gum stuck on a 
square. uy ; er 

As you can guess I own a television set. And its acquisition has not 
only monopolized my social life, it's put my extra-curricular business 
affairs in one helluva shape. Getting paideto chart the broadcasting in- 
dustry I've paid less attention to it than a comedy producer does to a hitch 
hike. a 

Gone from my fickle affections are Fred Allen, Jack Benny 
Morgan, and “My Friend Irma.” 


Henry 
I've found a whole new world of celebri- 


ties that includes telecaster Dennis James, wrestler George Lenihan, fight | 
announcer Harry Balogh, the aforementioned John Gnagy, Jack Kilty, | 
Aunt Grace and Bob Emery, the video “Uncle Dons,” and assorted boxers, | 


groaners, ice skaters and court athletes. 


Radio Receiver! What's That? 


Tj scoff at my friends who still cling to that relic of another era, the radio | 


receiver. Years ago these same reactionaries probably snorted at my 
ancestors who courageously drove the first Stanley Steamers while they 
scurried around in surries. 

As I briefly review my video log of.the week I hope to convert some 
more Variety readers to this new home-art form. 

Sundays while most prepare for Bergen and Benny, I'm all set for WCBS- 
TV's cliffhangers like “The Lost Jungle” starring Clyde Beatty. So what 
if the films are a little mouldy. I'm reliving those days when Pearl 
White and Elmo Lincoln were my pinup heroes. This over I switch to 
WNBT (Channel 4) for a thrilling short subject, “Samoa Pearl Divers” and, 
appetite now whetted, I’m all set for the hockey game at the Garden 
When Roy Conacher whacks some unfortunate Ranger with his stick | 
know he is more adept with the wood than Edgar Bergen. 

Mondays my old-fashioned friends pencil in the Lux Radio Theatre but 
I’m busy seeing'a film, “Fisherman’s Wharf,” and a spreckled but still 
sprightly musical short featuring Larry Funk playing “Tiptoe Through 
the Tulips,” which, incidentally, is No. 1 on the Video Hit Parade. We 
haven't gotten around to “Near You” just yet. 

On Tuesdays you can keep “We, the People’ and Bob Hope. Ill just 
tune in my not-so-trusty Philco Table Model with the 10-in. screen to see 
Hoot Gibson head off the rustlers at the pass in a corking horse opera on 
WABD. 
} 


~ Henry Morgan Vs. Alma Kitchell si 


Henry Morgan may be witty on Wednesdays but I'm too exhausted to 
care. That Alma Kitchell is a hard taskmaster. One thing about these 
video recipes, you can see and hear them but to date you can’t smell them. 

Thursdays I have my little ones crawling all over me as we look and 
listen to Bob Emery’s “Small Fry” club and see delightful snapshots of our 
video neighbors’ offsprings. 
aged 4, looked particularly dashing in his new snow suit. Then there’s 
Aunt Grace, a tolerant mistress of ceremonies who trots out amateur 


moppets born too late for Major Bowes and too early for Arthur Godfrey. | 


Finally on Fridays we have Campus Hoopla, where energetic zanies try 
to sing and dance to phonograph records. Video has the Petrillo-ban 
problem now. The only musicians we know are well preserved on ancient 
sound tracks or Okeh récords. By 10 p.m. we're at the ringside at Madison 
Square Garden and when the main event features someone like Jake 
LaMotta we get both leather pushing and waltzes simultaneously. If this 
is too strenuous, a switch of the dial and WABD is on view with the 
wrestling bouts from Jamaica Arena. 

These pot-bellied performers clock more laughs than Bob Hope at an 
Army Camp. . 

I once had a radio comedy writer witness one of these exhibitions. His 
only comment was, “Too, visual.” 

As for the commercials, they have found in me a feverishly loyal wor- 
shipper. I've found a whole new world of modern merchants in Paterson, 
Rahway and Bergen County who peddle their wares on WABD. I just 
rush out, hop a bus at the Dixie hotel, and in a jiffy I’ve outfitted my 
whole family on easy credit terms, and I’m back at my video for the 
main event. 

When the announcer tells me it’s easy to make Sanka or Jello I don’t 
have to take his word. A shapely, well-stacked dish is puttering around an 
all electric kitchen, proving it. 

I've got to hurry alony with this piece as I’ve just looked at my Gruen 
Curvex and in a few minutes I can either focus in WABD and see Jack 
LaRue in a 1927 Monogram feature film, “The Sheering Gangster,” WCBS- 
TV fér an educational short, “Violin Making in the 17th Century” or 
WNBT for a terse travelog, “Berry Picking In Bermuda” and I need a little 
time to decide which one to miss. 

Ah, yes, video has opened up a whole new world of eye-filling adven- 
tures for me. 

If I'm this enthusiastic now about this new miracle of the air, what will 
I be like when I can actually see some entertainment on it? 


Some $64 Tele Questions — 
By LLOYD LEWIS Pe 


A lot of us who live away back in the timber and get our news of the 
Pine via aerial voices are concerned over what television has in mind 
or us. 

When our television sets are in, are we to be asked to stare 15 minutes 
at H. V. Kaltenborn’s face while he reads his news ’script? If so, let me 
warn the televisers it will never work, for while Mr. Kaltenborn’s voice 
1s the most emotional of all the newscasters, boiling and bubbling away 
as it does, the emotion will be gone if we have to see him while we listen. 
He will be then merely the watched pot that never boils. 

I, who am probably the longest-winded listener that the radio news- 
casters now have, am a nervous wreck after watching for 30 seconds. those 
few experimental television talkers whom I have seen. They are so self- 
Conscious and affected that I am as pained as when watching an unwilling 
child speak a piece in school. And once when I saw a television ‘caster 
attempt to escape monotony by daintily picking up a pointer and turning 


Wi een of the Agean Sea, I was right back in the deadly dullness of 
School days myself. 


If tele newscasters and commercial salesmen stare us out of counte- | 
nance—making us either so uncomfortable ourselves or so sorry for them | 


that w 
_ A tele 


by the lively method of sending newscasters up in panting relays, as in 
ton, Front Page,” each gasping out a late bulletin? That would remove 
oa but might well have us all roaring with laughter before we realized 
en san we were actually hearing was the death of 50 infants in a flood. 


compete with radio news. 
acciden 


€ pay no attention to what they are saying—what, then, is to be done? 


tn aol Wedel? 


Shall portable units on the scene of disasters, 

= ts, conventions, flash us sights and sounds as they happen? 

— yay the best hope, but the expense will be high and risks consid- 

Settenes o news takes a lot of editing. For example, if a commercial firm 

women. @ news program which shows a crowd <t a fire, and some neighbor 

will b ne accuse an innocent man of arson, the resultant libel suit 
da . Something! Advertisers do not bave even those freedoms irom 

mage suits that news columns in papers possess. 





Standards of Living 


By FRANK E. MULLEN 


(Executive Vice President, NBC) 


In 1948 television will continue to move ahead with incredible speed. 
In the year just past we’ve witnessed the birth of the first television net- 








Last week I thought Henry Spriegelspan UI, | 


vision service without news is unthinkable. Shall news be presented | 


vision news be merely film newsreels? That will be too slow to , 


a PAUL WESTON - 


THE CHESTERFIELD SUPPER CLUB | °¢ “lms. More and more films for 





Looking forward to greeting you 
in our brand new restaurant, 1539 
North Vine Street 

The best of everything for the 
best of people—our friends. 


| 
| TOM BRENEMAN. 


$125,000-- 
Youre In 
Business 


By ALLEN B. DU MONT 


I wish to take issue with an idea 
| that is fairly prevalent and is, in my 
opinion, false: namely, that televi- 
sion broadcasting requires an orig- 
inal investment so large as to place 








this phase of the industry wee 


reach only of big business. 

I believe that an investment of 
$125,000 plus real estate can put a 
man in business as a _ television 
broadcaster. Furthermore, with 
careful and intelligent management, 
his station can show a profit on the 
first year’s operation. 

The popular misconception about 
the cost of television broadcasting 
probably stems from testimony given 


by applicants for channels before | 


the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

For instance, the first hearings 
| held on a city-wide basis were in 
| Washington, D. C., early in 1946. The 


|testimony of the applicants in this | 


|hearing was widely quoted by the 
press. In all parts of the U. S. busi- 
nessmen more or less seriously con- 
sidering an investment in television 
broadcasting, eagerly followed the 
hearings. 

Many of them were surprised, 
even shocked, by the size of the cap- 
ital investments and operating budg- 
ets quoted by the applicants. And 
no wonder. One company planned 
to spend, in these two categories, 
more than -$1,250,000. Other figures 
were nearly as hig’. 

In many cases the reaction was 
something like this: “Not for me. 
{ don’t have money like that to 


work in*the east. ‘In che year now beginning we will winess the swift ex- 
| pansion of that network. Measured in terms of dollars and cents, television 

will grow in 1948 to the point where television broadcasters and adver- 
| tisers will spend around $10,000,000 for programming alone. 

And television will soon begin to exert profound effects on the national 
economy. Aside from the economic lift involved in the building of tran: 
mitting stations and home receivers there will be another spur nose 
| effects we cannot even foresee. 

Products unknown today will tomorrow, through the miracle of tele- 


vision, become as common on the American scene as soap and toothpaste 
For television will create desires and dema vhich today do not exist 
As such it will prove itself not alone as an advertising medium but as the 
basis for the development of a greater and more prosperous economy 


Through the already-developed advertising media, Americans have be- 
come the best-equipped and most prosperous people in the world. Now 
| there is television—a new medium of advertising—for which we can as 
| yet see no limits. With the addition of sight and motion to sound, television 
encompasses the scope of all earlier instruments of advertising and adds 
| its ewn inherent capabilities to them. 
| For this reason, television will be able to create demands and desires 


for products hitherto unadaptable to any other medium. It is no empty 
generalization to say, then, that many new products will come to the Amer- 
ican marketplace as the direct result of advertising by television. 


Sees 50 Stations by Year’s End | 

This will happen when television achieves full nationwide stature. And 
' the time for that grows nearer. The rapid growth of the medium in 1947 
will seem slow in years hence when it is compared to television’s progress 
between 1948 and 1950. In the past year we have seen the number of tele- 
vision stations on the air jump from nine to 19. But by the end of 1948— 
one year hence—that number will be 50. The number of receivers in the 
hands of the public soared in 1947 from 12,000 to 175,000. But by the end 
of 1948, that number may seem like a statistical error for there will be 
! 750,000 or possibly 1.000,000 sets in operation. 

During the past year, a commercial east coast television network became 
a reality. But by the end of next year, the midwest will be interconnected 
with our present network and nearly one-third of the nation’s entire 
population—40,000,000 persons—will be served by television. 

By this time next year, hundreds of new advertisers will have entered 
television as an adjunct to their present advertising. The numbers of ad- 
vertisers in 1947 skyrocketed from 31 to more than 160. Given that rate 
of increase—and all indications point to a continually rapid entrance of 
new advertisers into the medium—the number should certainly exceed our 
fondest expectations of the past year. 
| dn the years to come television will expand commercially because it is 
| inherently the most effective advertising medium man has ever devised. 
With its inevitable expansion and the possibility to merchandising new 
goods and services on a mass-production basis to the American public, 
television will create new industries, provide employment on a mass scale, 
| and immeasurably broaden the economic horizons of our time. 

In plain dollars and cents language, television bids fair to be a $500,000,- 
| 000 industry in the next year, with its prospects soaring for the years 
| ahead. As the multi-billion dollar industry into which it will develop, tele- 
| vision will have a marked effect on the American economy, by providing 
| new markets hitherto undreamed of for new products which will raise to 
| an even greater level our already high standards of living. 





invest. Television’s strictly for the | quate t » a television station 








rich.” |in a comraunity of 150,000 to 500,000 
A fact often overlooked is that | people: 
many of the television applicants | Transmitter (500 watt video 
heard thus far are relatively big and 250 watt audio) ..... $35,000 
corporations planning television net- Transmitting tower* eae 5,000 
works. The stations they talk about | Transmitting antenna ..... . 12,000 
are frequently intended to serve as | Syne phasing and stretching™ 
pivotal points of networks. As a@| equipment ............... 1,500 
consequence, the figures quoted On |Sneech equipment .......... 1,500 
construction and operating costs are | pistribution amplifier ...... 845 
in no sense typical. ° Sync generator ..... ROE 
The television broadcaster in a | Fijm and slide equipment .. 13,700 
middle-sized to small city needs | projector ............... coe §=—.: 3,50 
nothing nearly as elaborate or aS |TLines and equipment ....e. 3.500 
costly as a network key station. Remote unit (two image 
The following equipment is ade-| -orthicon cameras) ....... 32,500 
Micro-wave relay unit ..... 10,000 





Truck or station wagon ... 2,500 











Musical Director 
CAPITOL RECORDS 


CAPITOL RECORD ALBUMS 


“Music for Dreaming” 


“Music for Romance” 











BOONE oo. ttctanetsdrcade vee 





*The cost will vary greatly, de- 
pending upon local conditions. 





Let us assume the station de- 
scribed above is not located on a 
,television network system, that it 
cannot take feeds from established 
stations, and must for the time be- 
ing operate as an independent. 


The success or failure of the proj- 
ect will depend largely on the pro- 
gramming schedule. The cameras 
used on the remote unit can. be 
placed in the studio for live shows. 
However, the broadcaster will be 
wise to avoid elaborate studio pro- 
ductions, certainly at first. His ini- 
tial investment need not include a 
completely equipped studio. This 
can wait until the audiefice grows 
to the point where time sale. make 
studio productions profitable. 

The broadcaster has other sources 

for programs: : 
” The industry has now developed 
a system for transcribing television 
shows. Before the middle of 1948 
transcriptions of programs produced 
by the established ad relatively old 
stations will’ be available to new 
broadcasters and those now within 
range of network facilities. 


A second source of programs will 








television are steadily appearing. 
| Within a year films can supply .an 
“Music for Memories” important part of the . program 
= schedule, 


Starring JO STAFFORD 
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Tele Sizzles in Detroit, as 6-Month 


Operation of WWJ-TV Ups Weekly 
Take from 1G to 5G Via 6,000 Sets 


By HARRY 
(General Manager 
Detroit 

Television in Detroit is so hot, it’s 

sizzling. Not in my fondest dreams 

did I envision as much progress as 

has been made since June 3, 1947, 

when we inaugurated commercial 
operation of WWJ-TV 

We made a jittery start with fear 

and trembling in a converted studio 

of WWJ. Today, our operation is 

smooth, confident and regular as 

clockwork. We ,began with 1,200 


square feet of studio space. We now 
have 2,400. We had 28 people on our 
starting staff: now we have almost 
60. We started with one ike chain 
and one orth. Now we have three 


orths. one ike and could use more. 
Our first week’s operation yielded 
about $1,000 in revenue; now we’re 


taking in almost $5,000 weekly. But, 
while we're still far from the break- 
even mark, I take great encourage- 
ment from the fact that in radio -it 
took us over 10 years to bring WWJ 
to the same point in, revenue now 
reached by WWJ-TV. 

All of our original sponsors are 
still with us, with but one exception, 
and that one is shopping now for 
anew program. Hardly a week goes 
by without the addition. of at least 
one new account; sometimes we add 
several. To date, we have had over 
35 sponsors, of whom 21 are on the 
air regularly at present. 

Our staff is constantly besieged 


RANNISTER 
WW4J-TV. Detroit) 


politan Detroit. Maybe a lot more. 


From the top of the Penobscot 
building, the highest structure in 
this part of the country, we get a | 
horizon of about 55 miles. But 
strangely enough, we constantly get 
identifications from points far be- 
vonda our horizon, some from as far 
awa) as Dayton and Indianapolis, 
both about 200 miles away. In- 
cidentally, we’ve been paying rent 
on the Penobscot site for almost | 


10 years, where long before the war 
we established an experimental high 
frequency station, W8XWJ, later to 
become our FM station. Bill Scripps, 
then manager of WWJ, selected this 
location mainly because of its ulti- 
mate use for television. 


" social 
Sees 15,000,000 Set Output = | | 


Undoubtedly, we will never have 
a distribution of television sets in 
this country to equal the more than 
60,000,000 radio sets now owned by 
our people. Also, it is certain that 
the United States will never be 
served by as many television sta- 
tions as we have in radio. But I’m 
fairly certain that within a few years 
all cities of over 100,000 will have 
television, and probably some 
smaller communities will also come 
along. And eventually some system 
of relay stations will be devised 
which will make television available 
to rural and in-between communi- 
ties as well as to the large cities. 
Under such conditions, the owner- 
ship of television sets may some day 
reach as high as 10,000,000-15,000,000. 


with requests for appearances at There is not the slightest doubt in 
luncheons, dinners, meetings, etc., t0 my mind that television in Detroit, 
speak on television. Everyone in | and everywhere, has ‘the brighfest 
town apparently is intrigued and | sort of future. 
enchanted with what we're doing, | cepted it completely. So have our 
and they'll all want to know every- | advertisers. Of course, it still has 
thing about television. We tell them. | tg prove itself as a day-to-day means 


All of our department heads are of selling goods, once the lure of its | 


competent to explain the subject in newness wears off. But of that I 
all its ramifications because for | have no doubts. In fact, I have more 
three years before we.started opera- | than a suspicion that it will prove 
tions, the brass at WWJ was put to be the most efficacious means of 
through a thorough indoctrination | promoting sales yet devised by man. 
course, at every place where there What television needs now, more 
was active television, or where there | than anything else, is netwogk 
was 
about it. Now this is paying Off |ever since NBC started, naturally 
handsomely, because without raid- look to this great organization to 
ing any other organization wd a _provide us with network service. 
ing to take chances with untrained | According to Dave Sarnoff, a day 
management, our own tried and | in atanen ‘walle th ill 
tested 6-man managerial cadre has | : en there will be no 
coe 8 sound without sight 

alae 1 ght. While that 
assumed direction of television to |may sppear fantastic tod I 
put into effect the same smooth op- | oaay,, +. Fe- 


: ;/member that so many of Mr. Sar- 
eration we have always had at Ww. noff's other predications in the early 
One small incident illustrates just |days came true with the passing of 


how televisien know-how has pene- time, and k for one, am inclined to 
trated into our management. Ed | plan accordingly. We'll go on op- 


Wheeler, assistant general manager, ' erating an AM station and a tele- | 


moved into a new apartment where | vision station separately, but always 
his landlord. would not permit an we'll be prepared, when the time 


outside aerial. So, one evening. he | comes, to merge the two into a single 
and business manager Harold Priest- entity, 


ley put up an inside aerial in Ed’s 


Our people have ac- | 


anyone who knew anything | service. We, being an NBC affiliate | 
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ED EAST 

| Head of Ed East Creative Recorded 
Spots, whose tailored and syndicated 
jingles are selling products for net- 


work, regional and local sponsors, 
from coast-to-coast, 
Write for Full Information 
ED EAST 


Taft Bldg—Hollywood and Vine 
Hollywood 28, California 








Sports? Tele Will 


Make ’Em Bigger 


By HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE, JR. 
(CBS television remote pickup director) 


Usually Anniversary Number ar- 


ticles are full of nostalgic sighs for | 


things long past, and they give off a 


'musty odor. It’s a little difficult for | 


|one in television to indulge in this 


| pastime, for our history is really | 


| limited to the last year or so, in- 
sofar as remote coverage of sports 
is concerned. 
But don’t for a minute think that 
I shall relinquish this pipe-dream- 
ing without a_ struggle. From a 
| schedule as crammed full of major 
sports events as is that of WCBS-TV, 
| it is easy to pull small bits of sport- 
ing history, bits which will*be re- 
membered not alone by the thou- 
| sands of fans who were at the game 
lin person, but by the additional 
| thousands — ever-increasing thou- 
sands—who were there via tele- 
| vision. 





Sport Promoter’s Headache- 
Is It Wise to Televise? 


By TED COLLINS 


Following is one of the first arguments by a sports promoter and radio 
showman against the televising of major, sports events. As owner of the 
Boston-Yanks’ pro football team, Ted Collins believes television wil| defi- 
nitely hurt his gate, receipts. Other promoters, such as Gen. John Reed 
Kilpatrick, prez of Madison Square Garden, N. Y., argue that tele builds the 





gate, as radio did, by creating new fans. As an example of pro television 
| thinking, see the story by Herbert Bayard Swope, Jr., in this secti 


dit, 


Remember the boys who once so proudly said, “Movies—the, 


neve 
| hurt vaudeville! Who would prefer to see flat actors rather tha: reuul 
ones?” 
| Later on these same seers said, “Records will never hurt the live musi- 
| cians. Who'd rather stay in his home and listen to the record than be 
among his friends and listen to a live band?” 
| Today these prophets and their descendants are saying with the same 
| vision: “Television will never hurt sports. People like the crowds and 


the live athletes. Who wants to stay home and see the little figures on 
the screen? It gives you a headache.” 

I say, as far as I can foresee, everyone. 

I say that some day the sport promoter will be as tragie a figure stand- 
ing in front of Toots Shor’s as the vaudevillian is, standing in front of the 
Palace theatre. 

Listening to a sports program on the radio whets your appetite; watch. 
|} ing it on your television set, in the warmth and security of your home, 
| fills your appetite. 
| Radio broadcasting of sports events has definitely increased the gate. 
| Sports promoters who continue telecasting, their events are digging their 
|}own graves. their shovels because of 
factors: 


They had better throw down these 





‘Best Seat in the House’ 

The general publie is never able to purchase seats to sports events com- 
parable to what he gets with television. In television, takes 
place on the 50-yard line... at the ringside the best “seat in the 

house,” no matter what the sport. . 
| The solution for television—-for after all, sports are their first attraction— 
|is to go into business themselves. They are starting to already, with sev- 
eral television stations buying small fight clubs in cities away from New 
| York. Eventually, television sponsors will treat sports the way the radio 
sponsors put on the Kate Smith show—they pay for Kate, her talent, her 
| time and gives away free tickets to fill the house. 

In sports the sponsor will pay for the teams, the arenas, and then give out 
enough tickets for spectators to fill the place. It will be a mighty expen- 
' sive proposition for television when you consider that the Yankees alone 
sold nearly 3,000,000 seats at home. 

Any arguments? The World Series? 
sold out even though it was televised. 


every play 


Of course the World Series was 
But the Series attracts everyone 


| but the baseball fans. 


it is 





| Eyes Forward | 





Oh, yes, television can roll out a 
long carpet of memories, woven in 
but a short time. But a child just 
beginning -to walk doesn’t dream 
about the time he crawled.’ He en- 
joys his struggle with the future. 
And that’s just where we are now, 
coming to ‘grips with the most tre- 
mendous future in the entertain- 
| ment world, and let’s keep eyes for- 


| ward, guys. 
! 
| As we keep our eyes forward we 





| Can discern, and not too dimly, the 
| shapes of many fearful men, all 
| joining together in “television ad- 
visory committees” in the sports 
field. Baseball men, football men, 





Next year’s October. classic is sold out now 
| fashionable to see the World Series. 

The sports promoters are up against this—how long will it take the 
average sport fan to. break his habit of actually going to a sports show 
once he finds out how comfortable and easy it is to see the same game at 
home ... and not have to lay out money for a ticket? 

There may be a few events that will retain the public dnterest, such as 
| the World Series and the Army-Navy game, but in the windup, television 
will de to the sport promoters what the movies have done to the stage. 
| There are maybe a score or more of theatres around the country making 
| money, with live attractions, but the day of the legitimate house in every 
town is gone, except perhaps for several weeks a year. 

Ford, some day, will be buying third-basemen, left halfbacks and centers 
the way they today are buying machine togls. 

There will be a lot more gold ¥n sports as an amusement enterprise, but 
not for the promoter, sonny ... for the sponsor and his product. 

I am not adverse to sharing my Boston Yanks football team with a spon- 
sor who wants to sell his soup, but only when that sponsor takes the rub- 
ber band off his bankroll, and spends a half a million dollars as I did, to 
build up the team, without any more concern than he does today, when 

he buys Kate Smith, because he knows she is going to sell enough soup to 








apartment, and now, four miles from | 
the transmitter, he’s getting swell 
pictures. And neither one is an 
engineer. This worked so well that 
general sales manager Harry Better- 
idge decided he also would like an 
inside aerial so, again with Priest- 
ley’s help, an inside aerial was in- 
stalled, this time seven miles from 
the transmitter; results are excellent. 


| Bigtime Program Operation | 


Our schedule to date has included 
baseball, football, basketball, hockey, 
horse racing, midget auto racing, 
prize fighting, wrestling, man-on- 
the-street, newsreels, live news, au- 
dience participation, church services, | 
fashion shows, cooking shows, | 
variety, ballet, drama, forum dis- 
cussions, cartoons, sculpture, celeb- 
rity interviews, political electioneer- | 
ing, quiz shows, kid shows, and other | 
odds and ends. We have done two 
full length plays and are planning | 
more. . Christmas Eve we did a full | 
length midnight Mass. When a new | 
City ‘Council took office, we tele- 
vised the first session. Currently, | 
we have a six-day operation for a | 
total varying between 30-43 hours | 
weekly. 

There are now some 6,000 sets in | 
the community, of which about. 30% | 
are in public places and the balance 
in homes. A handful of manufac- | 
turers has supplied these sets, and 
as more and more enter the market 
and their production develops, I look 
for the ownership of sets to multiply 
by astronomical proportions. By the | 
end of 1948. I expect at least 50,000 | 
sets to be distr*huted within metro- 
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Renewed for 


Saturday night 10:00-10:30 P.M., 
Personal Manager: Franklin H. 











QUIZ 


3rd year for 


AMERICAN OIL 


American Broadcasting Company. 
Small, 151 W. 5ist St., Room 346. 


the promoter! 


give him his half million back, plus a profit. 

As a showman, I say sports are television's finest attractions—as a sports 
promoter, I am against television until sponsors are ready to pay for the 
salaries of the teams, the expenses of the stadium, and the investment of 





pro and college men—all forming 
committees to find out whether tele- 
vision is going to bring more and 
more eager customers to their ticket 
windows or cause more and more 
customers to stay at home or in 
their favorite bars. I hardly have 
the space here to answer some of 
these fears, or to act as advisor to 
these advisory committees. 

However, I must make a point 
which I believe the more timid and 
pessimistic of these entrepreneurs 
overlook: television is reaching 
thousands and thousands of people 
who never have had any interest in 
sports, and who were definitely on 
the unapproachable list as potential 
fans. These men and women would 
never think of going to a ball game, 
or to the fights, or to hockey, or 
basketball. 

But with television receivers sell- 
ing at a dizzy clip, these very same 
people find themselves at home with 
shiny new sets. They turn on, say, 
the basketball game. They look at 
the players scurrying around’ the 
Garden court, they see the custom- 
ers’ intense interest, they see close- 





with the skilled movements of ballet 
dancers. Television has already done 
something which couldn’t be done 


provides an interesting .ssupplemen- 
tary commentary, so that the view- 
ers know where the face-off area is 





makes for a holding penalty, what 
the three-second rule is. This sim- 
ple education 
stand what’s going on, their inter- 
est in the spectacle increases. 

In my opinion television is the 
finest possible means for building 
new sports fans, and will eventually 





ups of men tossing a ball around | 


before, namely to put these recalci- | 
trants inside a sports arena. Then it | 


in hockey, what gesture a referee | 


makes them under- | 


reach millions of such potential cus- 
tomers. Each television broadcast of 
a sporting event is really an ad for 
|the sport in itself. And this must 
be reflected in increased attendance 
at all good events. Let’s look at 
some facts. The New York foot- 
ball Yankees, whose games were 
televised. regularly, drew the all- 
time record .attendance for a pro- 
game, against Cleveland, over 70,000 
fans. And the game was televised. 
|The Rangers, whose games are on 
‘television for the second year, set 
'a new record of over 15,900 in at- 
'tendance, several weeks ago. And 
| the game was televised..The Brook- 
lyn Dodgers set a new attendance 
|record this past season, And the 
games were televised. The World 
, Series set a new attendance record. 
| And all the games were televised. 


Tele Will Aid Sports _—‘| 
| But seriously, I believe sports al- 
tendance will increase as television 
spreads across the country. And the 
fans will know more about sports 








and will also demand better and 
better contests. So sports will be 
forever on its toes to fulfill such 
a demand. 

| And television will bring better 
|coverage as its plans grow. Sta- 


|diums are now being built or are 
in the planning stage which in- 
| corporate suggestions made by us in 
‘television. Technical development 
/and improvements, and such fine de- 
vices as the Zoomar lens, wil! make 


the coverage better, the picture 
\finer, And then, of course, theres 
color in the future, for it must 
| come. 


| 


| The outlook for television and for 
‘sports is bright as can be for 1948. 
|The growth of public interest 1" 
sports and the growth of television 
, continues, ° 


* 
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Where Have You Been? 


By ARCH OBOLER 


Hollywood. 


Some estimable men have written to me recently, with parallel ques- | 


tions: “Seems like a long time since I have heard your name on the 
air... What have you been doing? ... Where have you been? .. .” 

It has been a long time. Two years. The reason may be of interest 
not only to my correspondents and my banker, but to anyone concerned 
with the business and, or, art of radio drama. 

I have been off the air not for lack of opportunity, creative and finan- 
cial; the reason has been entirely because of the medium itself. It is 
this relationship between “blind” radio broadcasting and the writer upon 
which I would like to elaborate 
radio playwrighting, I have written 
Since I am not a documentary 


years of 800 


who 


almost 
writel 


In my 10 
separate and distinct plays 


can fill his allotted air time With a montage of facts, nor a poet who! 


can buttress a thought for 30 minutes with a rhythm of pyrotechnical 


words, I have had to find’ plot, beginnings, middles and ends, conflicts and | 


contrasts, climaxes and denouements for each of the 800. 

All this has taken place within radio’s conventional frame of cycles of 
13, and 26, or even 52 successive broadcasts, with a total of. at best. four 
days in which to make an idea choice, and then elaborate and integrate 


that idea into a play ‘the other three days of the week being taken up | 


with the mechanics of rehearsals and the actual broadcast). 

Since a private inner-fury has, for years (except for an 
motion picture lapse) prevented me from following the “love me—love 
me not” formula, and since another inbred turmoil has always goaded 


me into believing that, even as they entertain, radio plays*can also recog- | 


nize the existance of a world’ of people, the writing of each play, over 











ill-advised | 











HARRY SALTER 


Director 


“IT PAYS TO BE IGNORANT” 
CBS DOCUMENTARIES 


Musical 








Lil’s doing great now. You 
Drama- 


event. 
| hear her on a lot of shows. 
tized commercials and all. 





'A8 to Test Ability 
Of Indusiry to Unite 


By NILES TRAMMELL 
(President, National Broadcasting Co.) 
remembered by a!l 


The year of 1948 will, in my opinion, be one long 


| of us in radio broadcasting. 


It will be an exciting year because of the further breath-taking advances 
| in television. It was just about a year ago that 1 predicted 1947 would 


see the real beginning of netwerk television. What has happened in 
the past 12 months has borne out that prediction. Network television 
in the east has become an everyday working reality. In 1948 television 
will ork another miracle Television will bring the peopl about 
one-t a of tne state of oul 1ion and the District of Colu la _ 
ide seats at the political conventions. Television will give these people 
first-row eats at all the rall and political meetings By the € 
November rolls around the candidat 11 bring themselves and _ th 
election eve messages right into the eople in almost half the 
tates in the union. The impact of tele, th the electors and the 
candidates something beyond pred 

In sound broadcasting, 1948, lLkewis« e al pochal year It will 
be a year in which our ability to unite as a! dustry will undergo its 
| most severe test. This statement arises from the situation which con- 
fronts us as we seek to adonvt a code of improved program and com- 
| mercial standards under sponsorship of the National Assn. of Broad- 
| casters, 


The position of NBC in urging the adoption of the original NAB code 
is well known to the industry. Our aggressive position on this question 
was a natural evolution of our own experience. Since our very inception 














] 
these years, has been a nerve-wracking, stomach-turning, head-spinning || The Old Sailor Rells Back- || we have maintained the highest standards to insure against over-com- 
series of week-after-week crises. = M mercialism, broadcasting excesses and bad taste. We have prospered 
? 5 _ ~~ a . - | " Mig 1 ontgomery Rete: — . under our own code. In fact, th® more stringent our ownD regulations of 
J , . | . ¢ 7 vo . y Vv rw. : 
Oh, For Someé Quiet Contemplation | kid. School paper, you know ery conduct. the more secure our economic position has become. We know 
Se ee “eae aera ae — — saennaad body thought sure he’d grow up to : : ae oes ba is x 
Id t beli that th . ‘ b Well by G ; a code will work. That's why we champion it for the entire industr; 
a eo « oT - - « y - » @ » £ SS ave! v ’ y > Ce ™ . 
: o no arre ange 4 gg ere is an author alive, or dead, or in the womb ie doa inf _ yA i i It is unfortunate that the task of adopting a code coincides with the 
bear toawey ve eo wah a gas a the radio medium without an | "oi ~* res ge — whe a entrance of many hundreds of new stations into the field of broadcasting 
ss O faiues or Yr »s P ¥4 ; ives > seri s writer | é é ‘rtising agency ow. ’ , wre . , “ee 
even ues or integrities. or radio gives the serious writer ;@ 018 advertising agency now and faces many of these stations at a time when their economic footing 
no time for evaluation and considered choice: above all. no time for the | Was. He got fired one day when he may be or appear to them to be insecure. It is naturally difficult fo h 
: . ’ j ° , Ne > é Ds » f m ) isecure tis né é ( U r strcl 
refilling of denvleted inner creative reservoirs . re eer ay sent the names of a list of actors , ws 
B leted inner creative reservoirs through study, and analysis, ;5¢M! the pames OF a i f ~ | stations to visualize the pessibility of obtaining new business which some 
and quiet contemplation and songwriters’ birthdateg to Ed ; ; “4 
‘ : . . : 1 Sullivan and didn’t send a clear ear- urgently need while raising their commercial standards. HK is my hope that 
Radio, for the dramatist, is a huge, insatiable sausage grinder into which | ° - Ni te Se ; Ye = bet i they will be guided by the experiences of successful stations which have 
he feeds his creative life to be converted jnto neatly packaged detcrgents nen te Ne one: OU CAD SS | gone just that 
. “5 _ . i. . just at. 
The result of this depleti f lio’ heads rolled over that one. Jimmy a tla lacanailalee 
: Ss de ‘tio rg ; , awerel : . i ; 7 .. + ° ° 
ietion of radios own playwrights has been a/ was a good kid. | | You Can't Kid the Listener | 


gradual formalization of radio drama into a lazy form of narrative writ- 
ing which permits the writers to keep up with the inexorable stov-watch 
deadlines at the lowest possible cost of creative effort; the hash and rash 
of first personal singular all over the dial is no writing accident. 


Let me say ‘a word of caution to those who believe it may be possible to 
adent a code of lowered standards which would merely formalize broad- 
That would indeed be tragic shortsightedness. 


And poor old Freddie McGuire! 
Everybody felt so sorry for Freddie. 


He never mingled. Never went any- casting as it exists today. 





rner after sec Jas ’ » ries _ > pe he leived rs > ench msg 4 ° r code 
Yes, even as the factuz > “j : , | where after school. He was there The American people cannot be deceived by any such maneuver, Any co 
: s actu s have s , nye ; a : . c 
provement, fictional a ge Haag gg ell pi mig treme naous iM- | jn the morning when we came in. which does not change by improvement what the listener hears at the side 
tive to enn thi : wat o ith “ = from literature’s pool rela- | and he was there when we left. of his radio in his home will be quickly and thoroughly rejected by that 
le : mething that is neither literature, nor part of experience, nor | some people say Freddie lived in listener 
y entertaining. The “My n is Sz Si rivate Eve cena Lak i “ ’ ; ; 
running down my holster tha seg pnncl ag agnaten: ire gogo a awd angers his desk. It did have a different; From our own experience I can tell my fellow broadcasters that any 
’ ” : ‘ ce cubes 1 . ‘readdie 34% uy : : . . , ae 
mn ajodor. But Freddie must’ve left jmprovement in broadcasting standards brings with it public aeclaim and 


tall glass” type of radio writing is the devolution of what was once 
bright writing promise. 
Where have I been? I have been sitting on a mountain top occasionally 


radio's | school eventually. He’s now the Mc- support. This was our experience last September when we. adopted our 
|Guire of McGuire, Fieldston, Flim- | policy of scheduling crime and mystery series to periods after 9:30 p.m. 


shin, Gorrot & Craw. They handle The enthusiasm on the part of our listeners, as evidenced by the hundreds 


listening to radio dramas. I have als ravi : cade | “1: 
: s. ay Is Ee , accler: . . ¢ ° . : ee : so ; : a 
i? the forward movement ot whieier oe . PERME oot the accleration | more billing than any two outfits of letters from civic, educational and parent-teacher organizations, was one 
a you can name. But nobody ever | of the most heart-warming experiences I have ever had in radio. 
SY “cee ho —__—|sees Freddie any more. He must Let me also point out that listeners like a station to keep good company 


| be living in a larger desk. 


In Memoriam _esiikttees 2s 


as far as its advertisers are concerned and advertisers like to be in good 


And here’s Tommy Crestal! Now, | company. This has become most emphatically evident on NBC during the 

Tommy | year just concluded when to the galaxy of radio’s top stars we added 

‘Th } : ei A was the life of the party. What | many new ones. These include such programs as “Your Hit Parade” with 
e short, sad saga of Sean Schwartz) laughs with that character! What Frank Sinatra; Jimmy Durante; “Take It or Leave It” with Garry Moore; 
personality! Anything he did, he | “The Ford Theatre”; the nighttime Fred Waring program for General Elec- 


By HAL KANTER 
Holly wood. 


| tric: the Horace Heidt program; “The Big Story”; “Hollywood Star Pre- 
| view” and a late edition of “News of the World.” We feel the addition of 
| these top-ranking shows is further evidence that good programming and 


|could make you scream, that Tommy. 
| Tommy really went out and made 


reached for our old Class Yearbook,!a name for himself. What talent! 


ae my friend Sean |/as he always used to call it, and I | He sells more life insurance at a/ good facilities beget more of the same. 
. thumbed through its whitening | Kiwanis meeting than most guys do We have geared ourselves to the problems of the future by realignment 
He passed from this vale of tears | Pages (It was printed on yellow | in a week. | of our executive personnel. We have appointed three administrative vice 


stock) to find his shy, sensitive face | Ah—there’s Sean's picture! Clark 
as I used to know it. 


| presidents, Ken R. Dyke, in charge of Programs, Public Affairs and Educa- 
I always do | Warren, it says. His real name was | tion and Continuity Acceptance Departments and Director of Broadcast 
that when I hear of the death of an- Clark Warren. Did you ever see ; Standards and Practices; Harry Kopf, in charge of Network Sales, National 
other classmate. There are only | such a sweet, gentle face? So much | Spot Sales, Stations Department and Owned and Operated Stations, and 
nine of us left and the old Class compassion. Too bad about Sean. | John H. MacDonald, in charge of Controllers; Treasurers, Budget, General 
Yearbook is filthy with thumbprints. On the brink of success, as he al- Service, Personnel and Guest Relations Departments. Charles Denny has 
| Ways used to say. | joined our company as vicg president and genefal counsel and a member of 

But don’t worry—we'll do it up| our Policy Committee. In addition, we have also promoted Charles Ham- 
right for Sean. He'll get his credit | mond to the post of vice president and assistant to the executive uice 


just as he was about to achieve the 
success his myopic eye had had been 
focussed on since he got into radio. 
(Sean had only one eye. The other 
was stabbed out by a network cen- 
sor's head during a brief encounter 
over a Jack Douglas joke). 


Ever since we slipped into the 
tadio game, as he always used to call 


Here was a picture of Hester Mul- 
lins. Beautiful, buxom Hester! She | 
was the school’s cheerleader. Later 





it, Sean had wanted credit for his 
contributions. Air credit. But the 
agencies and the stars, they always 
felt that a man who wrote song in- 


troducti at fie aes! Ps /room at CBS. Tomorrow, he goes | as 
didn't y well. ate os Pr ope ee ee = | to the ladies room at NBC. Those | broadcasters. My one hope for 1948 is that they will not let their listeners 
gue with them. Sean didn’t, either. | What a reach he had! “Freck” is an | StiPt_gitls loved him. Ganeien ie eee SS SS 
That's the kind of fellow Sean was: | agent now. Still reaching. And | 
just a little one-eyed fellow who /there’s old “Doc” Grunion. Our | 
Wrote song introductions and patri- | football coach. Sixteen years a| S400 Per Hr Rate 
football coach and he never had a ° 


otic closings who didn't argue with 
them, 


But Sean had just been asked to 
write a six-hour show for the Gov- 
ernment. It was going to have six 
elena bands, 53 Hollywood names, 
Pe actors, 12 directors (radio) and 
write it’ ann Sean was going to 
credit. ’ e€ was going to get air 


So there was my friend Sean. on 


she married a head writer of a com- 
edy show and she’s still leading 
them. 





There was a picture of “Freck” 


winning team. 
|plays himself, drilled his boys for 
|}hours on both ends, did everything 
|}but play for them. But he never 
had a winner. 





|“Doc” to take his stop-watch and 
|leave. I hear now that Doc’s get- 


| ting producer-director credit on both | 
| the opening and closing of his shows. | 


He worked all the | 


Nobody blamed the | 
Board of Education when they told | 








before we put him away, 
| get his final hours of respect. 


in The Broadcast, Up Yonder. But | president. This will make it possible for Frank E. Mullen to devote the 
he’ll | major portion of his energies to the rapidly expanding field of television 
To! in which NBC, along with RCA, has pioneered for so many years. We have 


' day, he’s lying in state in the men’s also promoted Sydney Eiges to vice president in charge of Press. 


I have never lost confidence in the wisdom and spirit of my fellow 














Set for CBS Tele 


Following the trend of other tele- 
vision broadcasters, CBS has issued 
its first schedule of time charges for 
WCBS-TV, its N. Y. video outlet. 
Air time is to be charged for at the 





the brink of a ‘an, 01 | Kind of rubbing it in to the old , 
used to cal] ager Rap always | Board of Education, I'd say. rate of $400 per hour, with an addi- 
« » 1 ae — : . oan ¥ 
sand alone, at a Radio Writers | That was a picture of Wallace tional facilities charge of $125 hourly 
Guild meeting. ~” | Freed. Smartest kid in_ school, for film and $700 for remote pickups. 
Sean an cea ta Wally. Never got anything but (CBS does not air live studio pro- 
ti and I were friends for a long straight A’s, graduated as valedic- : 


a years, to be exact. In 
_- cycles, of course. 
» school together. 


13- 
We'd gone 


knocked off a 
After he grad- 


torian of the class, 
Rhodes scholarship. 


gramming). 


rate of $1,100 for an hour 


Total 


ice see pg — uated from. several colleges, he | | remote show is about equal to NBC= 
Changed it to Rien Sten hg Pos started writing. Sold a short story | which charges $500 per hour for use ie 
€@ decided to write {c i. en | to the Virginia Quarterly Review |.of its transmitter, plus additional “ 
a and moved to Bimini. Wrote for a | charges for pickup facilities which 


In school. Sean 
— Papers in 
Udents to copy. 


always finished his 
time for the other 
He always did his 


long time. Brilliant boy. Just couldn't 
sell anything after that, 
Took to drinking and read- 


seem to 
though. 








are “given on request.” DuMont 
charges a total of $800 per hour for 
either studio or remete shows. 


0 i: 4 Ye 
pened oon reacts and two of | ing Reader's Digest. But I guess | CBS time rates, which went into 
Matician, os a = 7 ity as a mathe- | he’s snapped out of it now. There | | effect Thursday (1), are divided 
Woodcraftsman roe and as a/are times when that radio column | | into eight units under the new setup: 
e end Aor ; ll never forget | he does shows a spark of the old | fone hour, $400; 40 minutes, $320: 

SMaller then the —— once, One | Freed, back in high school. | half-hour, - $240; 20 minutes, $200; 15 
S6 oun mol _Oother. We gave And there was Lillian Atabaster. | 'minutes, $160; 10 minutes, $135; five 

principal. To this day, | minutes, $115, and one minute (in- 


Lil was quite a card. What a person- 
ality on that gal! She could smile at 
you around corners. She had a “yoo 
hoo” that could carry across the 
track field at the end of the mile 


ew ; 
. Wouldn't be seen at any school 


lal function wi 
UNC without that nest of 
€s in her hair.) 


hen I heard of Sean's passing, I 





MEL BLANC 
Takes Off Voices on the Radie 
Makes Like a Bunny on the Screen 





cluding use of film facilities), $100. 
Additional charges are made for re- 
hearsal for either film or remote 
shows. 
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There’s No Business Like 
Transcribed Show Business 


By LOUIS G. COWAN 


‘This past year has seen the strong emergence of a new 
factor in spot broadcasting—important local transcribed pro- 
gramming. The trade requirements and psychological fac- 
tors involved are known to the industry. 

Until now, spot broadcasting has always been synonymous 
with minute announcements and/or jingle station breaks— 
or a combination of the two. Major advertisers, as well as 
local and regional clients, regarded their campaigns solely 
in terms of “the number of spots per market,” thus creating 
a trend that has moved close to affecting radio’s fundamental! 
entertainment purpose. Stations have become wearied with 
minute spots, participation spots and chain break spots 

Fortunately, the corner is being turned and a different 

neept for spot broadcasting is now developing. L cal pro- 
oramming, due to a variety of reasons, 1s better than it has 
ever been, and is coming fast with greater resourcefulness. 
Station managers are patterning programs with imagination, 
and the purchasers, local advertisers and agency time-buyers 
are looking harder than ever at what can be achieved with 
effective local programming 

Three factors have contributed to this interest. First, the 
SRO sign which many stations cisplayed over choice time 
periods. Second, the realization that it is now possible to 
obtain bigtime, top-quality, open-end transcriptions that are 
regularly attracting peak audiences, gaining far greater client 
prestige, and most important—selling emore merchandise! 
Third. the realization that a listener reaction against the end- 
less chain of high-powered spots and jingles was in progress. 








Astute Station Managers __ bs ds | 





Particular credit for pioneering this development must be 
given the many astute station managers who were quick to 
realize the value of these new programming assets.. The 
brace of bigtime open-end shows and network cooperatives 
offered stations for the first time in 1947 could have been 
construed as a new competitive factor to local programming 
efforts. But instead, they understood their immense value 
as a bulwark to local efforts. As a result, I think a new 
point has been touched, and 1948 should reveal that radio 
will provide improved programming—commercial and sus- 
taining. 

With little fanfare, many national test campaigns were 
launched this past year by major agencies—and have proven 
successful. Some have already been extended into full- 
blown national coverage reaching from coast to coast. Others 
will receive similar treatment during the forthcoming year. 
While many regional and local advertisers were first to 
realize the advantage of “name” programs available to them, 
the national reps are now pointing out the same story to 
larger agencies in behalf of their local stations and the con- 
version has begun. 


The biggest hill to climb, with local advertisers, was that 
of higher program costs. The local advertiser, particularly 
in the smaller markets, has felt for the most part that be- 
ing on the air was enough. In so many instances, it has 
been almost like taking space in a newspaper or magazine 
without good layouts or effective selling copy. They are now 
beginning to realize their greater potentials with better 
shows. 

All of this, too, will be of help, I believe, in developing 
more local talent. And, as the transcribed programming 
business develops, this talent will have a greater chance than 
ever to be projected onto the national-scene. _ 

Hitched as it must be to the advertisers’ dollar, the for- 
ward movement of this trend depends on business conditions. 











The start is there. It should continue. 
U.S. Not All N. 74. A. 
bad —_—— 
Australian public, and a prejudice against homegrown 


Continued from page 88 

products has-to be broken down.” 

The fact that polarization goes on everywhere does not 
make it more desirable anywhere. What is bad for the part 
is bad for the whole. It is bad for Melbourne not to have 
circulation in London and bad for London, too. It is bad for 
Chicago and Denver to be producing no original theatre or 
radio, or works of art, and what is bad for Illinois and Colo- 
rado is bad for the other 46 states. 


However, there is a communications medium in perfectly 
good running order which could in a limited way neutralize 
the process of polarization. It is, of course, radio—whereby 
the technique of bringing Cleveland to the world rather than 
the world to Cleveland (via N. Y. or L. A.) is as simple as 
flipping a switch. 

There are thousands of writers, actors, musicians, directors, 
composers living and working in Tulsa, Buffalo, Seattle, 
Boston, Savannah and elsewhere who would love to get a 

’ erack at national publication—or at least a chance to com- 
pete for a place on somebody’s varsity. Whereas an ordinary 
tennis player or a bosomy girl has the opportunity to com- 
pete locally for increasing recognition leading, respectively, 
to Forest Hills and the Miss America sweepstakes at Atlantic 
City, the young actor or writer must promote himself a trip 

















to the pole of Manhattan, at a time when he is probably not 
ready for professional competition and is consequently too 
easily discouraged. 





Radio Offers a Way | 


Radio has the power not only vf annihilating space, but of 
destroying economic barriers to local production. It may 
be prohibitively expensive for the East Flagstop Dramatic 
Society to produce the work of the local laureate at the 
Masonic Temple, but it costs only a pittance to bring the 
same company and script before the entire community over 
the 250-watter on Main Street. Similarly it costs relatively 
little to pipe the best works of a region to the whole nation. 

In my idle dreams of ultimate glory for the art of radio, 
I have envisioned the networks reserving a weekly half-hour 
across the calendar for official and definitive broadcasts from 
each principal section of the country—North (excluding 
polar N. Y.); South; Midwest; and Far West (excluding polar 
Hollywood). 





If nothing else, these programs should be a° matter of 
regional pride, and as such should become the collaborative 
enterprise of local governments, schools, literary societies, 


musical clubs, historical associations, churches, radio sta- 
tions, the press, and whatnot. The programs need not be 
glorified amateur programs, either; I believe it quite possible 
to create broadcasts as seriously expressive of a region as 
the plays of Tennessee Williams are expressive of ‘an aspect 
of the South, or the poems of Robert Frost express New 
England, or the novels of Nelson Algren and Meyer Levin 
express Chicago. 

The risks of such programming would be as small as any 
in which the enterpriser has nothing to lose; the dividends 
could be high; e.g., incentive and opportunity for young art- 
ists; revival of dying or dormant regional cultures; pump- 
ing fresh blocd into the artéries of the country; reversing 
the current degrading tendency toward blind conformity, 
especially in the political field. 

About three yeers ago CBS carried a series of broadcasts 
which roughly approached this. theory, but on a specialized 
documentary plane. It waS called “Transatlantic Call: 
People To People,” and it originated alternately in England 
and the U. S. It suffered from the usual handicaps of sus- 
taining programs heard early on Sunday morning, and it Was 
grooved to fit wartime needs. It was not concerned directly 
with regional cultures, but with information of a meet-your- 
neighbor variety. I believe it was an important series, not 
so much for its performance as for its concept. That the 
formula has not been succeeded and improved upon since 
that time must be deplored. 

Unused Limb Atrophies | 

All in all, my argument is based on two principles whose 
value to physical and intellectual well-being is too well es- 
tablished to be debated: the principles of expression and ex- 
change. The unused limb atrophies; water which has no 
outlet stagnates; a body with no circulation dies. A _ vast 
nation whose culture emanates only from a small island off 
the eastern mainland, with a ghost of an echoing effusion 
from a suburban community 3,000 miles away, is culturally 
an unbalanced and unrealized nation. It is not that we don’t 
produce fine things; it is that we don’t produce finer things, 
and more of them, on a basis that is democratic geographi- 
cally as well as politically. 

I refuse to believe that communities will not support their 
own cultural enterprises when given half a break. If Green 
Bay can express itself in terms of a successful football team 
and New Orleans in terms of a Mardi Gras and Phoenix in 
terms of a rodeo, I am sure that Pittsburgh, Indianapolis and 
Albuquerque are not so poor of mind and spirit that they 
and their regions cannot produce something well worth see- 
ing, hearing or reading by the rest of the country. 

Radio is the first logical agent for this kind of expression. 
Mechanically it is a great exchange, plugging in and out with 
the facility of an operator at a switchboard. It can tap the 
body of the country just as easily as it now taps the head. 
It can alter the situation whereby today not a single trans- 
continental broadcast of any importance originates in the 
nation’s second city. It can begin there. 

The suggestion is one to be filed away for a time when 
radio in general is more concerned with its social and cul- 
tural responsibilities than it happens to be at this hour. 
Perhaps Columbia’s new IAMS technique, which promises 
to be far more precise than any of the existing audience 
measurement systems, will end the tyranny of Hooper and 
such telephone cabals, and demonstrate that the phrase “cul- 
tural program” can be used without rating a sneer from the 
sales department, the account executive, or the masters of 
the singing commercial. 

This is a great, rich, energetic and talented country, and it 
deserves better than to be wagged by a tail or pulled by 


a pole. 
Continued from page 89 | 


gives femmes the flutters. Solidly grounded in radio, too 
and bosses the works at McCann-Erickson. 

Joe Rines: What Coast radio needs, and we quote, “are 
* more guys like Joe Rines.” Easy going, affable, friendly and 
helpful is the onetime band leader who runs the Sherman 
& Marquette agency and keeps Judy Canova among the 
Saturday’ leaders, If he had jobs for 100 people there'd be 
a line a mile long. He’s that kind of a gent. 

Jack Runyon: Holds down the fort for Milton Biow and 
has done it so well he may be veepee’d. None .-is better 














..- In Hollywood 














TEMPERAMENT, | LOVE YoU 


By HUBBELL ROBINSON, JR. 


There is probably no business in the world as thick] 
populated with neon egos as the entertainment industry, 
Other callings are certainly not exempt from Personalities 
that flame and crackle unless they have their own 
But in the entertainment world this is a characteristic 
an exception. 

And yet if you try to understand this, there are some 
good reasons why it should be so. 

In no other field does a worker in the vineyard take his 
career in his hands every time he goes to work. A bad per. 
formance can nip a promising picture career. A couple of 
bad shows can start a Hooper sliding the wrong way. The 
pressures are insistent and the results immediate 


Way, 
» hot 


very 


In radio entertainment this situation is particularly acute 
Each week the performers, writers, producers and directors 
have to prove their merit all over again. And since the ace 
tual show end of the business is One of people and Person. 
alities it is small wonder that the sparks fly fast and furious, 


It is a good ‘thing they do. While there are exceptions 
temperament usually results from an honest desire to do 
the best job plus the arguments that arise out of how to do it. 
Indifferent or complacent people present none of these 
problems and they usually don’t get to the top. If they do 
they don’t stay there long. An enduring and fierce insistence 
on quality, an unfailing refusal to compromise for “good 
enough,” are priceless ingredients which make hits. 
| 


Intolerance a Virtue 


Any producing team whjch approaches its job with that 
philosophy is bound to be intolerant of the second-rate, 
That intolerance inclines to be explosive because when you 
have to go to bat every week there is no time to fool around 
with amateurs, meddlers or incompetents. 

Any producing organization which gathers unto itself a 
group of outstanding creative talents is at the same time 
spawning a collection of week-to-week headaches—but they 
are worth it many times over. Successes like “My Friend 
Irma” and “Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts” do not come 
easily. Although they do not involve blood, they most cers 
tainly do involve sweat and tears. The creative people re. 
sponsible for these successes may not be the world’s most 
tractable individuals but their talents are definite and sub- 
stantial. 

Temperament seems to be one of the basic ingredients of 
outstanding achievement in the entertainment business. The 
producer’s job is not to fight it but to value it, understand it 
and shape it to his ends. 

In my six months at CBS, I have seen a great appreciation 
of this point of view and I think it is one of the reasons for 
CBS’ achievements this year in the program field about 
which both the press and the public have been extremely 
generous. We are going to do everything within our power 
to continue to make CBS a place where creative people 
can be at home and happy. 











versed in Coast radio and he gets along with everybody, 
which is a sterling virtue in this town of prima donnas, 

Don Searle: ABC is his baby and if over-attention can 
spoil a child then he has a brat on his hands. Gets around 
faster than an exec should but hes slowed down since the 
pump went bad. He keeps everyone on his toes because 
that’s his natural stance. Can live the life of Riley if he 
retired tomorrow. > They say he’s “loaded.” ° 

Sidney N. Strotz: One of Niles Trammel’s Chicago boys 
and a doughty defender of NBC's western segment over 
which he rides herd. Gets things done without regard for 
the niceties and his gruff nature is not for thin hides. Nice 
guy, though. 

Glenhall Taylor: One of the real vets of Coast kilocycling 
with a gay dash of sertorial splendor. Long with Young & 
Rubicam, he moved across Hollywood boul to park behind 
the oak at Ayer. Has a feather-edged sense of humor and 
loves to tell a spicy story. 

Donald W. Thornburgh: The perfect model for the busi- 
ness man type and highly respected by the trade. Although 
he’s a bank director in addition to running the western 
division for CBS, the only starch in him is in his shirt collar 
and cuffs. Regular as they come and the gang at CBS swear 
by him. 

Wayne Tiss: Tall and* statuesque he moves briskly and 
quietly through his daily duties as top kick at BBD&0O. 
Especial favorite of the gals during the war when nylons 
were not to bé had because of the firm’s DuPont account 
but it was a vain gesture because DuPont doesn’t make 
sheers for stems. But they still look up to him at six-foot- 
three. 

Cecil Underwood: There’s a snap and dash to this hombre 
plus a sense of humor which comes in handy working for 
Paul Warwick (& Legler). Got his start at NBC and has 
been around since radio went big time. Can’t forget his 
producer days and works on split-second timing. 

Jack Van Nostrand: Let the world and others rush by, he 
moves with methodical sureness -without werking up 4 
lather. Knows his business as well as the next one and has 
had many big jobs before going with Sullivan, Stauffer, 
Colwell & Bayles as topper of the Hollywood domain. 

Lewis Allen Weiss: Three words best describe the maa 
who put together the Don Lee network (world’s largest 
regional, if you please) and now chairmans the Mutual 
board: fastidious, discriminating and immaculate. Socially 
he out-Posts Emily and is the town’s most polished host. 
Popular among his employees because he puts a man in & 
job and never tries to tell him how to run it. 


——, 





‘YOCK IT UP, BOYS’ 


By JACK HELLMAN 
Hollywood. 


decent burial.” 


getting just a little fed up on the 


and weekly deliveries of bullion 
from Fort Knox. 

“Sure,” they'll tell you, “a thou- 
sand bucks a week is a soft touch, 
but what’s left for me after Mr. 
Whiskers gets his and the bills start 
rolling in? Yessir, the same little 
woman who was happyasell with 
@ forty-buck cloth coat, when you 
were making a hundred clams a 


torso.” 


of their lives, 


Athlone. The oi’ 





tiled aquatic plunge 


| week, can’t be bothered with any- 
“And what does it all get you—a | thing less than the mink you love 
to touch. Or maybe chinchilla when 
; . she pops her pupils at the four-fig- 
In their cups or out you'll get that | ure reader from the ad agency. 
air of resignation from the writin’| great, chum, all this and climate, | at 
boys on the western slope who are | too, and if you stay in the chips long | seance with the spirits (Cutty Sark | 
enough you can rest in peace with | preferred), a dip in the pool and a/| even read a line on the first take. 
easiern version of their lush lives | the immortals at Forest Lawn after | night of revelry! 
they’ve counted 10 over your tired 


The yippity-yock boys, who drag 
down the luscious loot, 
wizened and ulcerous :n the prime 
would gladly swan 
their ivory towers for a* shack in 
swimmin’ 
would look better to tiem than their 


greasepaint is to the actor gold is to 
these gagmen. Once in the blood 


funny 
their life lines don’t changé color. | said it 








To hear the eastern seaboarders 
tell it, it’s all beer and skittles in 
the Hollywoods and a lush living 
favored for the few. A few hours 
the Underwood -assembly, a 








It’s 


One recent morning, about 10, en- | told us, 


countered coming out of a bank was 








but what| benzedrine and no shuteye. The 


man 
spot, so we had to work it over. 
a olor. was limp—so’s his brain— 

Not All Beer and Skittles || and to pile misery on misfortune the 
guest star cancelled out and we had 
to do a rewrite of his spot. 
do we have to have guests, anyway. 
| All they do is louse up a show, and 
for 5,000 bucks what do you get out 


“and movie stars are the 
only ones who can get them for 


didn’t like the middle 
He 


take is the Mt. Everest of the cla‘, 
a mere $3,500 per show, yet he seems 
to find plenty of time to indulge his 
passion for horses and ranch life 08 
his rolling acres. Rarely does he 
start putting words on papers earlier 
than 48 hours before broadcast time. 
It's a knack with him cultivated 
over the years. 


Why 


of them? Those picture dopes can’t} But with the file-and-memory 
© OFst boys, whe not only invented but 
|“Needed some Hooper points,” they practice the beat-your-brains-out 


technique, it’s a dog’s life with @ 
tincan burden to bear. Tired 4” 





one of the whimsy boys, bleary- | You.” How silly can you get? beaten with the hunted look of 8 

haggard, | eyed, unshaven and unsteady. Not all writers, however, are | displaced Czech, they bear a fierce 
“Isn't this a bit early for you?”,| badgered into an early obit. Take, | resentment toward only one perso 

he was asked. for instance, Phil Rapp, the apple- | the guy who told them, “why don't 

“Yeh,” he labored, tightening his |cheeked perpetual juvenile who| you write for radio?” In the 

hole | grip on a roll of dog-eared parch- | does the solo job on the Old Gold | dreams and in their waking hours 
ment, “but such a night I had. Allj;show for Frank Morgan, Den. they hear the constant din of “yock 


Ameche and Frances Langford. His | it up and don’t spare the benzedrine. 
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Rad's column in the N. Y. Ameri- 
can. Set off in red ink from the rest 
of its material was @ paragraph 
wherein Reid saluted the late George 
p. Lettman for having completed, 
hat week, 20 years of press-agentry. 
Reid had included my name im the 
column along with other Lottman 
staff! members. That was 
George ad 
= . milestone along with 
Vanmery—ithree decades of space- 
grabbing. oe ; 

A pi in radio publicity, his 
wc: the world, not of Harriet Van 
Horne and John Srosby and Jack 

but of Mike Porter and 
Jack Foster. Lottman never came 
to appreciate the hilarities of Henry 
Morgan, Jack Paar or Robert Q. 
Lewis. His job was to relay the ami-. 
able inanitics of Ed Lowry, Molasses 
‘s’ January and the Sisters of the 
Skillet. 

George Lottman lived and worked 
during the microphone era of 
Countess Olga Albani, Irving Aaron- 
gon and Charley Carlile; of Jolly 
Coburn, Felix Ferdanando and 
Roger Wolfe Kahn; of Red Nichols, 
Rubinoff, Riley & Farley and the 
O'Neilis: of Julie Wintz and Max 
Terr. When he talked of Sinatra, he 
meant Ray, not Frank. He knew 
Leon Belasco as an orchestra leader, 
not a successful Hollywood char- 
acter actor. 

#8 Out of “Gatsby” 

A passing line from F. Scott Fitz- 
gerak’s memorable “The Great 
Gatsby” has application te George. 
I think. Fitzgerald describes one 
character this way: “Daisy always 
gve the impression that something 
thrilling and wonderful had just 
happened and that something thrill- 
ing and wonderful would happen 
yery soon again.” Lottman was like 
that. When we landed a new client, 
George would have us spellbound 
with all the r-agic possibilities stem- 
ming out of this new association 
When we'd lose the client, George 








ated from a ‘s heart and imag- 
ination. 
A long time. ago, Winchell penned 


Gen.” Were George alive today, it 
could be a description of himself. 

In Winchell's words: “The show- 
folk he admired may be plump 
Matrons or faded spinsters now. 
They were symbols of a magic that 
raced through the Twenties, props 
for a lost dream, enchantments that 
faded in the stern light of reality.” 

George Lottman was one of Times 
Square’s children all right, and the 

ing Twenties were his stick of 


_tandy. But the show has left town | 


and is no more. Toe paraphrase Win- 
chell's concluding paragraphs: “Per- 
haps there’s a special spot in Heaven 
for his kind—where Van & Schenck 
stop every performance cold with 
That Red-Head Gal’ and where Ma- 
‘Tin Harris sings ‘My Canary Has 
Circles Under Her Eyes.’” 








r= — - 
| The Bigtime l 


Under Lottman’s guidance, 





of the publicity business. Some have 
umped to the real bigtime. George 
Would be proud of Milt Josefsberg. 
how Jack Benny’s top writer; of 
«n Lyons, who authors several of 
Tadlio's big shows including “Boston 
; ckie” and “Talent Scouts:” of 
‘ving Mansfield, who produces the 
latter show for CBS; of Maurice 


With George 


—By SID GARFIELD— 


in "37, and 
he lived, would be cel- | 





years that lend insig..t inte George's 
character. A bundle of dynamics 
himself and passionately in love 
with his work, he just assumed that 
his employees were, too. So, he'd 
mave us alternate coming in Sunday 
afternoons. One sweltering August 
midday, when the thermometer 





j 


| people were dropping like exhausted 
fies around the streets of town, 
George popped into the office where 
| Maurice Zolotow and I were down 
ito our shorts and 
some Nick Kenny copy. 





“Feliows,” said George cheerfully, 
|“think of how lucky we are, up in 





something? 
| fantastic word of it! 


"| penned a touching tribute in verse, 





|day, ran the verse, right smack on 


| hovered around the 101 mark and | 


Struggling with | 








He meant it—every 


And I recall the time the revered 


Radio Publicity Needs 
That ‘New Look,’ Too 


By SYDNEY H. EIGES 
(NBC Vice-President In Charge of Press) 


Percy Hammond had just passed 
away. One of the more talented 
guys in our office immediately 


|signed a clicnt’s name to it, and 
hustled it over by boy to the Herald- 
Tribune. That paper, the v«;v next 





: Seals Sos . Way back in my early days as a newspaper reporter in Pittsburgh I 
poobeny poy om oe ymca oe covered the sad case of a man who operated a corner ice cream parior in 
the pr ey Bevis oad ae, | one of the less elegant neighborhoods in the city. Came the city inspectors 

me ig te | who discovered that most of the ingredients utilized in manufacturing his 
mere bene of ae Ot | particular concoctions were merely substitutes for the real things. There 
| was no law at that time to compel him to use real milk, real cream, real 
fruits and other real things in his ice cream. But there was a law te force 
him to post a sign informing his customers that his product was ad.!- 
terated. 


grier, nor 
| wonderful poise. 

| “Hammond was « great man.” he 
shouted, his rage almost making him 
jincoherent. “We did a cheap thing, 
lusing his death to grab a news- 
paper clipping. I never want any- 
thing like that to happen again’ 

| George was calculating and impul- 
sive; tolerant and hot-tempered; 
;Zenerous and stinting: super-sophis- 


Our entrepeneur scratched his head, made a rapid analysis of the mental 
competence of his underprivileged customers. and went the city imspectors 
one better, He posted a sign reading: “My ice cream is HIGHLY adul- 
terated.” 

His business tripled! 


this cool office. How about these | ticated and naive: brilliant and er- I have often thought of that ice cream peddiler in these sacred moments 
|poor slobs, sweating out there on |ratic. Life with him was a thing of | of imtense soul-scarching which come to every press agent, publicist, pub- 
|these beaches!’ And you know never-ending wonder. icity director. public relations director of what-have-you as he paradcs 
; | and tabuiates his frustrations. My colleagues in radio surely must know 

poeee seeeee, why. 
. e s 4| There is also the more recent instance at the Ohio State University radio 
Rad g @ | institute where two years ago some hapless publicists were inveigled into 
: 10 eviews |a panel session on radio publicity. Our protagonist was a school superin- 
000064 0046460646646 | tendent from Chicago and as he pointed his finger at us, he said: “If you 


AMONG OURSELVES 

With Zachary Scott. John Syivester, 
Jeame Hernandez, Kari Swensen, 
Rennie Liss, Hester Sendergaard, 
Jehan Faulk, Clyde Nerth, Juanita 
Hall 


Writer: Sei Panitz 

Director: Albert Ward 

Preducer: Kebert Heller 

38 Mins; Teesday (239), 19:38 p.m. 


Sastaining 
CBS, from New York 

CBS’ documentary unit's last pro- 
gram in 1947, “Among Ourselves,” 
didn't meet the high standards set by 
their previous broadcasts. Designed 
to report the year’s advance in race 
and minority relations, the show 
had an anecdotal character unified 
only by a surface pollyanna tone. 
This effort was more ceremonial 
than documentary, making not even 
a pretense of probing the matter at 
hand with a rounded scientific ap- 
proach. There was nothing wrong 
with the show's optimistic tone, but 
enly with its groundiessnmess and 
failure to trace the optimism to any 
discernible changes in the social 
mechanism or group psychology. 

This documentary was based on 





“ T many 
US timidly pecked at the coverlets 


feur incidents culled frem »news- 
paper files of 1947 which involved a 
Negro, Jew and some 
children. The incidents 
were all perfectly parallel so that 
after the first one, dialers could 
have predicted the outcome of ail 
the others. Initially, there was the 
case of the Japanese farmer who. 
after being ridden out of one Texas 
county, was welcomed by another 
group of Texas farmers on a level 
of full equality. 

Incident 








which initial prejudices dissolved un- 
der mutual contact. Final episode 
was based on the assault of a Jewish 
| student in an Iowa university by a 
couple of hooligans before an im- 
| passive group of spectators. Upshot, 
after Norman Cousins, editor ef the 


|Saturday Review of Literature, 
| wrote an indignant editorial, was | 
| that the whole state expressed its 


| horror at the outrage. 

As an afterthought, the program 
|skipped over some statistics coldly 
| describing the real situation in race 
| relations in America today. The pic- 
{ture was not pretty, but the brushed- 
|off style in which it was drawn did 
|not interfere with the glow of self- 
| complacency induced by the central 
portion of the show. 

| Production on the documentary 
|was polished. The brief dramatic 
\sketches were warm and poignant, 
and Zachary Scott’s narration was 
‘aenaie and sincerely handled. 
Herm. 


IT HAPPENED IN 1947 

| With Nerman Rese, Ronnie Liss, 

| Lou Clarke, Peggy Allenby, Alice 
Yeurman, Wilmet Johnsen; Bernie 

| Green, music 

Writer: Vince Dempsey 

Director: George Weist 

| Producer: Michael Roshkind 


ins.; Thurs. (1), 10 p.m. 
ew. now one of the Saturday pdb == a aah ’ 
 alighegl most valuable con- | ABC, from New York 
S€r’s oe of Paul Mosher, Kay Ky- | Top news stories of 1947 were 
 Sggainttne manager; of Al Ryl- | giddily unreeled, at times in verse, 


special events director for 


Columbia Pj : j lat times via playback of actual 
Merman Willen tan gp ar poe al a, * all times with 
director: of Al me tiebag publicity |terrific fanfare. on this hour-long 
director for J. rackman, recording | gocumentary. It’s hard to think of 
Cess of ms Jack Mills; of the suc- anything the producers forgot to} 
Powe) Allan Meltzer, now a high- | mention, from the New Look to the 
oaths public relations man in the | Marshall Plan. pa Ry 
Write Mal field; of Al Lewis, head There were excerpts of broadcasts 
water on the CBS Sweeney and|by Walter Winchell Drew Pearson, 

Teh stanza: of Be 3 — : Louella Parsons, Bill Corum and 
EB 4 ernie Green and virtually every other gabber on the 


@S8s and Tim Marks. by 
WO anecdotes -pring out of the 


}at times in dramatic sketches, and 


web’s roster: slices of on-the-spot 





| fellows had done your job well there wouldn't have been a Bluc Book and 
, pickups from Washington and othcur | there wouldn't be all this criticism of radio.” 
| localities; playbacks of high points | and I'm borrowing it. 

from talks by President Truman and In other words, the day has come for the radio publicist to get his ears 
Secretary — Marshall. In between, | yy above the mats and glessies, the late program corrections and bies, the 
sgh engl ny alae, eek program logs and the feature stories, and the other phenomena of his craft 
Bernie Green's kettle drums were | 22d give a good listen to the product he's publicizing. If he deesn’t find a 
thumping. It was all pretty hectic | new dimension for his joo TH eat my certificate of appointment as a vice- 
and, after 60 minutes of it, left a | president in Fred Allen's acidulous presence. 

listener a little dizzy and bewildered.| That, for my meney, is the “new lock” in radio publicity teday. 

The piece could have been a lot | those of us in the craft who don't wear it are out of style. 

|more effective. Despite slick pro- | ———— 
duction, a comprehensive wrapup of 
the year's headlines, and a conspicu- 
ous effort to breathe life into yes- 
terday’s news and recapiure the ex- 
citement attending it, the thing came 
off a cenfusing hodge-podge which 
failed utterly to accent the sig- 
jnificance of the years develop- 
ments or to help the listener under- 


The gentleman had a point 


And 





| The Cede, For Instance | 
| To get down to specifics, there's the proposed NAB industry code. Te 
| me it’s as important te get publicity and press discussion of that document 
as it is to get the same for Jack Benny's toupe, Bob Hope's latest quips 
‘and Arturo Toscanini’s Otello. The stakes are just as hig but the range 
| is much longer. Our industry is, of course. far from united on the code but 
| the press discussion of all sides of the controversy are worthy of any 
|radio publicists attention. Save for a few memorable exceptions, the 

Se ae of ffs mo- | press clippings I see give no evidence that the publicists in eur industry 

Perhaps it would come under the | have devoted themselves to the task of the code with the same zeal and 
heading of editorializing if the web pene sagt ones their publicizing of artists and programs the nation's 
attempted any inierpretation of | OTs . 
events. But it’s doubtful whether No one should succumb to the erroneous impression that we in the NBC 
anyone who regularity reads the | Press Department are now any less eager to get publicity for our stars and 
daily papers and listens te news- programs than we ever were and that we've become crusaders for the 
_— phew eng Recap poe Fe ber |code. No, we recognize our obligations to our clients, agencies, stations 
x onal be ay poet aa jand management. We still count the agate lines, the best bet listings, the 

column mentions and the picture breaks just like we suspect George 

Crandall, Earl Mullin and Jim O'Bryon are doing and when the figures 
arent what we think they should be, there's plenty of excitement in Room 
400 of the RCA building. It's just that we think there are jebs te be done 
on another plane of press activity. 

Here are a few of those jobs: 

The men who run broadcasting need to be better known by the people 
of the country on both the national and the local levels. Overshadowed 














BOX 13 





This series of mystery-adventure | 220"ymous to the masses of the country. They do not begin to enjoy the 
tales, transcribed in Hollywood, has | . 
they command 











enters into the most immediate contact possible with the American home. 


need to talk less to themselves and more to the people. There's a 
j us 


broadcasts from scenes of disaster; 


need to mentien it. It's 


where 


| versies. Something doesn't add up here and 

tricate web of circumstances defied 22d ingenious publicist can aid in the development of mutual under- 

any logic known to dialer addicts of standing. 

whodunits. | These are a few of the problems which give a new discussion to radio 
On WOR, the platter has three | publicity and public relations. It may be a misconception to operate on 

different sponsors. The effect of | the theory that the radio publicity’s product is comprised of the Hopes, 

listening to three widely diverse te Bennys and the Cantors instead of the over-all programming sched- 


types of plugs is that of practically . . ; ; 
splitting this half-hour into three ule that enters into the home. That's the product by which the listener 


different programs. Herm. ‘| judges us. 
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Television Follow-Up , 
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NBC television took advantage of 
its “Studio 3-H” show Thursday 
(1) night to present news chief Paul 
Alley in a prospectus for the 1948 
NBC tele newsreel. In an informal 
huddle with announcers Bob Stan- 
ton, Ray Forrest and Jim Stevenson, 
Alley revealed ambitious plans for 
the reel’s expansion in both foreign 
and domestic coverage in a further 
step to meet intensified competition 
from outside producers. 

Rest of the half-hour show, di- 
rected by staffer Fred Coe, was ex- 
cellent. Format followed the usual 
rehearsal idea, which gives NBC a 
chance to stage ambitious produc- 
tions sans expensive sets or cos- 
tumes. Lisa Kirk, featured singer 
in the current Broadway production 
of “Allegro” did a_ standout job 
with “Man I Love.” Tele thesps Bill 
Post and Steve Courtleigh gave a 
moving reading to a scene from 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Ceasar” and 
Stan Cavanaugh amused with some 
deft juggling tricks. Marge and 
Gewes Champion topped off the pro- 
ceedings with a terping eulogy to 
the now-defunct vaude at Loew’s 
State, N. Y. 





| 














fae, ee a e +3 Paris, Tex.—Pat Steel, former pro- 
: —— . —_———— |motion manager and program direc- 


LUCY MONROE tor for KPLT here has resigned to 


join the adv. promotion dept. of NBC 
1948 


in New York as copywriter in audi- 
TOURING VETERANS HOSPITALS CAMP SHOWS énce promotion section, 
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There's No Business Like 
Transeribed Show Business 


By LOUIS G. COWAN 


‘This past year has seen the strong emergence of a new 
factor in spot broadcasting—important local transcribed pro- 
gramming. The trade requirements and psychological fac- 
tors involved are known to the industry. 

Until now, spot broadcasting has always been synonymous 
with minute announcements and/or jingle station breaks— 
or a combination of the two. Major advertisers, as well as 
local and regional clients, regarded their campaigns solely 
in terms of “the number of spots per market,” thus creating 
a trend that has moved close to affecting radio’s fundamental 
entertainment purpose. Stations have become wearied with 
minute spots, participation spots and chain break spots 
different 
cal pro- 


Fortunately, the corner is being turned and a 
oncept for spot broadcasting is now developing L 
sramming, due to a variety of reasons, is better than it has 
ever been, and is coming fast with greater resourcefulness. 
Station managers are patterning programs with imagination, 
and the purchasers, local advertisers and agency time-buyers 
are looking harder than ever at what can be achieved with 
effective local programming. 

Three f@ctors have contributed to this interest. First, the 
SRO sign which many stations Cisplayed over choice time 
periods. Second, the realization that it is now possible to 
obtain bigtime, top-quality, open-end transcriptions that are 
regularly attracting peak audiences, gaining tar greater client 
prestige, and most im»ortant—selling «more merchandise! 
Third. the realization that a listener reaction against the end- 
less chain of high-powered spots and jingles was in progress. 








Astute Station Mamagers 








Particular credit for pioneering this development must be 
given the many astute station managers who were quick to 
realize the value of these new programming assets. The 
brace of bigtime open-end shows and network cooperatives 
offered stations for the first time in 1947 could have been 
construed as a new competitive factor to local programming 
efforts. But instead, they understood their immense value 
as a bulwark to local efforts. As a result, I think a new 
point has been touched, and 1948 should reveal that radio 
will provide improved programming—commercial and sus- 
taining. 

With little fanfare, many national test campaigns were 
launched this past year by major agencies—and have proven 
successful. Some have already been extended into full- 
blown national coverage reaching from coast to coast. Others 
will receive similar treatment during the forthcoming year. 
While many regional and local advertisers were first to 
realize the advantage of “name” programs available to them, 
the national reps are now pointing out the same story to 
larger agencies in behalf of their local stations and the con- 
version has begun. 


The biggest hill to climb, with local advertisers, was that 
of higher program costs. The local advertiser, particularly 
in the smaller markets, has felt for the most part that be- 
ing on the air was enough. In so many instances, it has 
been almost like taking space in a newspaper or magazine 
without good layouts or effective selling copy. They are now 
beginning to realize their greater potentials with better 
shows. 

All of this, too, will be of help, I believe, in developing 
more local talent. And, as the transcribed programming 
business develops, this talent will have a greater chance than 
ever to be projected onto the nationalscene. _ 

Hitched as it must be to the advertisers’ dollar, the for- 
ward movement of this trend depends on business conditions. 
The start is there. It should continue. 

-L.A 
8 a 
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U.S. Not All N.Y. 
Australian public, and a prejudice against homegrown 


Continued from page 88 

products has-to be broken down.” 

The fact that polarization goes on everywhere does not 
make it more desirable anywhere. What is bad for the part 
is bad for the whole. It is bad for Melbourne not to have 
circulation in London and bad for London, too. It is bad for 
Chicago and Denver to be producing no original theatre or 
radio, or works of art, and what is bad for Illinois and Colo- 
rado is bad for the other 46 states. 


However, there is a communications medium in perfectly 
good running order which could in a limited way neutralize 
the process of polarization. It is, of course, radio—whereby 
the technique of bringing Cleveland to the world rather than 
the world to Cleveland (via N. Y. or L. A.) is as simple as 
flipping a switch. 

There are thousands of writers, actors, musicians, directors, 
composers living and working in Tulsa, Buffalo, Seattle, 
Boston, Savannah and elsewhere who would love to get a 

’ crack at national publication—or at least a chance to com- 
pete for a place on somebody’s varsity. Whereas an ordinary 
tennis player or a bosomy girl has the opportunity to com- 
pete locally for increasing recognition leading, respectively, 
to Forest Hills and the Miss America sweepstakes at Atlantic 
City, the young actor or writer must promote himself a trip 



































to the pole of Manhattan, at a time when he is probably not 
ready for professional competition and is consequently too 
easily discouraged. 


Radio Offers a Way | 


Radio has the power not only of annihilating space, but of 
destroying economic barriers to local production. It may 
be prohibitively expensive for the East Flagstop Dramatic 
Society to produce the work of the local laureate at the 
Masonic Temple, but it costs only a pittance to bring the 
same company and script before the entire community over 
the 250-watter on Main Street. Similarly it costs relatively 
little to pipe the best works of a region to the whole nation. 

In my idle dreams of ultimate glory for the art of radio, 
I have envisioned the networks reserving a weekly half-hour 
across the calendar for official and definitive broadcasts from 
each principal section of the country-—North (excluding 
polar N. Y.); South; Midwest; and Far West (excluding polar 
Hollywood ) 








matter of 


If nothing else, these programs should be a 
regional pride, and as such should become the collaborative 
enterprise of local governments, schools, literary societies, 


musical clubs, historical associations, churches, radio sta- 
tions, the press, and whatnot. The programs need not be 
glorified amateur programs, either; I believe it quite possible 
to create broadcasts as seriously expressive of a region as 
the plays of Tennessee Williams are expressive of ‘an aspect 
of the South, or the poems of Robert Frost express New 
England, or the novels of Nelson Algren and Meyer Levin 
express Chicago. 

The risks of such programming would be as small as any 
in which the enterpriser has nothing to lose; the dividends 
could be high; e.g., incentive and opportunity for young art- 
ists; revival of dying or dormant regional cultures; pump- 
ing fresh blocd into the artéries of the country; reversing 
the current degrading tendency toward blind conformity, 
especially in the political field. 

About three yeers ago CBS carried a series of broadcasts 
which roughly approached this. theory, but on a specialized 
documentary plane. It waS called “Transatlantic Call: 
People To People,” and it originated alternately in England 
and the U. S. It suffered from the usual handicaps of sus- 
taining programs heard early on Sunday morning, and it Was 
grooved to fit wartime needs. It was not concerned directly 
with regional cultures, but with information of a meet-your- 
neighbor variety. I believe it was an important series, not 
so much for its performance as for its concept. That the 
formula has not been succeeded and improved upon since 
that time must be deplored. 

Unused Limb Atrophies | 

All in all, my argument is based on two principles whose 
value to physical and intellectual well-being is too well es- 
tablished to be debated: the principles of expression and ex- 
change. The unused limb atrophies; water which has no 
outlet stagnates; a body with no circulation dies. A vast 
nation whose culture emanates only from a small island off 
the eastern mainland, with a ghost of an echoing effusion 
from a suburban community 3,000 miles away, is culturally 
an unbalanced and unrealized nation. It is not that we don’t 
produce fine things; it is that we don’t produce finer things, 
and more of them, on a basis that is democratic geographi- 
cally as well as politically. 

I refuse to believe that communities will not support their 
own cultural enterprises when given half a break. If Green 
Bay can express itself in terms of a successful football team 
and New Orleans in terms of a Mardi Gras and Phoenix in 
terms of a rodeo, I am sure that Pittsburgh, Indianapolis and 
Albuquerque are not so poor of mind and spirit that they 
and their regions cannot produce something well worth see- 
ing, hearing or reading by the rest of the country. 

Radio is the first logical agent for this kind of expression. 
Mechanically it is a great exchange, plugging in and out with 
the facility of an operator at a switchboard. It can tap the 
body of the country just as easily as it now taps the head. 
It can alter the situation whereby today not a single trans- 
continental broadcast of any importance originates in the 
nation’s second city. It can begin there. 

The suggestion is one to be filed away for a time when 
radio in general is more concerned with its social and cul- 
tural responsibilities than it happens to be at this hour. 
Perhaps Columbia’s new IAMS technique, which promises 
to be far more precise than any of the existing audience 
measurement systems, will end the tyranny of Hooper and 
such telephone cabals, and demonstrate that the phrase “cul- 
tural program” can be used without rating a sneer from the 
sales department, the account executive, or the masters of 
the singing commercial. 

This is a great, rich, energetic and talented country, and it 


sana better than to be wagged by a tail or pulled by 
a pole. 














... In Hollywood 
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gives femmes the flutters. Solidly grounded in radio, too, 
and bosses the works at McCann-Erickson. 

Joe Rines: What Coast radio needs, and we quote, “are 
- more guys like Joe Rines.” Easy going, affable, friendly and 
helpful is the onetime band leader who runs the Sherman 
& Marquette agency and keeps Judy Canova among the 
Saturday’ leaders, If he had jobs for 100 people there'd be 
a line a mile long. He’s that kind of a gent. 

Jack Runyon: Holds down the fort for Milton Biow and 
has done it so well he may be veepee’d. None .-is better 


TEMPERAMENT, | LOVE You 


By HUBBELL ROBINSON, JR. 


There is probably no business in the world as thick] 
populated with neon egos as the entertainment indus 4 
Other callings are certainly not exempt from Personalities 
that flame and crackle unless they have their own wa 
But in the entertainment world this is a characteristic, not 
an exception. 

And yet if you try to understand this, there are some very 
good reasons why it should be so, 

In no other field does a worker in the vineyard take his 
career in his hands every time he goes to work. A bad per- 
formance can nip a promising picture career. A couple of 
bad shows can start a Hooper sliding the wrong way. The 
pressures are insistent and the results immediate. 

In radio entertainment this situation is particularly acute 
Each week the performers, writers, producers and director 


; ; Ctors 
have to prove their merit all over again. And since the ace 
tual show end of the business is One of people and Person. 
alities it is small wonder that the sparks fly fast and furious 


It is a good thing they do. While there are exceptions 
temperament usually results from an honest desire to do 
the best job plus the arguments that arise out of how to do it. 
Indifferent or complacent people present none of these 
problems and they usually don’t get to the top. If they do 
they don’t stay there long. An enduring and fierce insistence 
on quality, an unfailing refusal to compromise for “good 
enough,” are priceless ingredients which make hits. 

l 





Intolerance a Virtue 


Any producing team whjch approaches its job with that 
philosophy is bound to be intolerant of the second-rate, 
That intolerance inclines to be explosive because when you 
have to go to bat every week there is no time to fool around 
with amateurs, meddlers or incompetents. 

Any producing organization which gathers unto itself a 
group of outstanding creative talents is at the same time 
spawning a collection of week-to-week headaches—but they 
are worth it many times over. Successes like “My Friend 
Irma” and “Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts” do not come 
easily. Although they do not involve blood, they most cere. 
tainly do involve sweat and tears. The creative people re. 
sponsible for these successes may not be the world’s most 
tractable individuals but their talents are definite and sub- 
stantial. 

Temperament seems to be one of the basic ingredients of 
outstanding achievement in the entertainment business. The 
producer's job is not to fight it but to value it, understand it 
and shape it to his ends. 

In my six months at CBS, I have seen a great appreciation 
of this point of view and I think it is one of the reasons for 
CBS’ achievements this year in the program field about 
which both the press and the public have been extremely 
generous. We are going to do everything within our power 
to continue to make CBS a place where creative people 
can be at home and happy. 








versed in Coast radio and he gets along with everybody, 
which is a sterling virtue in this town of prima donnas. 

Don Searle: ABC is his baby and if over-attention can 
spoil a child then he has a brat on his hands. Gets around 
faster than an exec should but hes slowed down since the 
pump went bad. He keeps everyone on his toes because 
that’s his natural stance. Can live the life of Riley if he 
retired tomorrow. ~ They say he’s “loaded.” 

Sidney N. Stvotz: One of Niles Trammel’s Chicago boys 
and a doughty defender of NBC’s western segment over 
which he rides herd. Gets things done without regard for 
the niceties and his gruff nature is not for thin hides. Nice 
guy, though. 

Glenhall Taylor: One of the real vets of Coast kilocycling 
with a gay dash of sertorial splendor. Long with Young & 
Rubicam, he moved across Hollywood boul to park behind 
the oak at Ayer. Has a feather-edged sense of humor and 
loves to tell a spicy story. 

Donald W. Thornburgh: The perfect model for the busi- 
ness man type and highly respected by the trade. Although 
he’s a bank director in addition to running the western 
division for CBS, the only starch in him is in his shirt collar 
and cuffs. Regular as they come and the gang at CBS swear 
by him. 

Wayne Tiss: Tall and* statuesque he moves briskly and 
quietly through his daily duties as top kick at BBD&O. 
Especial favorite of the gals during the war when nylons 
were not to bé had because of the firm’s DuPont account 
but it was a vain gesture because DuPont doesn’t make 
sheers for stems. But they still look up to him at six-foot- 
three. 

Cecil Underwood: There's a snap and dash to this hombre 
plus a sense of humor which comes in handy working for 
Paul Warwick (& Legler). Got his start at NBC and has 
been around since radio went big time. Can’t forget his 
producer days and works on split-second timing. 

Jack Van Nostrand: Let the world and others rush by, he 
moves with methodical sureness without werking up 4 
lather. Knows his business as well as the next one and has 
had many big jobs before going with Sullivan, Stauffer, 
Colwell & Bayles as topper of the Hollywood domain. 

Lewis Allen Weiss: Three words best describe the maa 
who put together the Don Lee network (world’s largest 
regional, if you please) and now chairmans the Mutual 
board: fastidious, discriminating and immaculate, Socially 
he out-Posts Emily and is the town’s most polished host. 
Popular among his employees because he puts a man in @ 
job and never tries to tell him how to run it. 


— 





‘YOCK IT UP, BOYS’ 


By JACK HELLMAN 
Holly wood. 


| week, can’t be bothered with any- | 


these gagmen. Once in the blood 
their life lines don’t changé color. 


~ Not All Beer and Skittles 


| said it 








greasepaint is to the actor gold is to| funny man didn’t like the middle 
| spot, so we had to work it over. 
was limp—so’s his brain— 
| and to pile misery on misfortune the 


take is the Mt. Everest of the clam, 
a mere $3,500 per show, yet he seems 
to find plenty of time to indulge his 
passion for horses and ranch life 08 


He 














‘rolling in? 


“And what does it all get you—a | thing less than the mink you love 


decent burial.” 


to touch. Or maybe chinchilla when 
she pops her pupils at the four-fig- 


In their cups or out you'll get that ure reader from the ad agency. It’s 
air of resignation from the writin’| great, chum, all this and climate. 


boys on the western slope who are | 
getting just a little fed up on the | 


eastern version of their lush lives 
and weekly deliveries of bullion 
from Fort Knox. 

“Sure,” they'll tell you, “a thou- 
sand bucks a week is a soft touch, 
but what's left for me after Mr. 
Whiskers gets his and the bills start 
Yessir, the same little 
woman who was happyasell with 
@ forty-buck cloth coat, when you 
were making a hundred clams a 





too, and if you stay in the chips long 
enough you can rest in peace with 
the immortals at Forest Lawn after 
they’ve counted 10 over your tired 
torso.” 

The yippity-yock boys, who drag 
down the luscious loot, haggard, 
wizened and ulcerous :n the prime 
of their lives, would gladly swan 
their ivory towers for a’ shack in 
Athlone. The oi’ swimmin’ hole 
would look better to tiem than their 
tiled aquatic plunge but what 


tell it, it’s all beer and skittles in 
the Hollywoods and a lush living 
favored for the few. A few hours 
at the Underwood -assembly, a 
seance with the spirits (Cutty Sark 
preferred), a dip in the pool and a 
night of revelry! 

One recent morning, about 10, en- 
countered coming out of a bank was 
one of the whimsy boys, bleary- 
eyed, unshaven and unsteady. 

“Isn't this a bit early for you?”, 
he was asked. 

“Yeh,” he labored, tightening his 
grip on a roll of dog-eared parch- 
ment, “but such a night I had. Ali 





benzedrine and no shuteye. The 


guest star cancelled out and we had 
‘to do a rewrite of his spot. Why 
'do we have to have guests, anyway. 
| All they do is louse up a show, and 
| for 5,000 bucks what do you get out 
of them? Those picture dopes can’t 
even read a line on the first take. 
“Needed some Hooper points,” they 
told us, “and movie stars are the 
only ones who can get them for 


you.” How silly can you get? 
Not all writers, however, are 
badgered into an early obit. Take, 


for instance, Phil Rapp, the apple- 
cheeked . perpetual juvenile who 
does the solo job on the Old Gold 
show for Frank Morgan, Don 





Ameche and Frances Langford. His 





his rolling acres. Rarely does he 
start putting words on papers earlier 
than 48 hours before broadcast time: 
It's a knack with him cultivat 
over the years. 

But with the file-and-memory 
boys, who not only ‘invented but 
practice the beat-your-brains-out 
technique, it’s a dog’s life with @ 
tincan burden to bear. Tired am 
beaten with the hunted look of ® 
displaced Czech, they bear a fierce 
resentment toward only one pee 
the guy who told them, “why don 
you write for radio?” In theif 
dreams and in their waking — 
they hear the constant din of “yor, 


it up and don’t spare the benzedrine- 
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Life With George 


—By SID GARFIELD- 





1 had been rummaging at home 
 qrotigh some faded newspaper clip- 
kept strictly for sentimental 

me There was one from Louis 
acids column in the N. Y. Ameri- 
can. Set off in red ink from the rest 
of its material was @ paragraph 
wherein Reid saluted the late George 
p. Lottman for having completed, 
that week, 20 years of press-agentry. 
Reid had included my name m the 
column along with other Lottman 
staff members. That was in 37, and 
George. had he lived, would be ce!l- 
ebrating 2 milestone along with 





years that lend insig.t into George's 
character. A bundle of dynamics 
himself and passionately in love 
with his work, he just assumed that 
his employees were, too. So, he'd 
mave us alternate coming in Sunday 
afternoons. One sweltering August 
midday, when the thermometer 





|hovered around the 101 mark and | 


people were dropping like exhausted 
flies around the streets of town, 


|George popped into the office where 


| Maurice Zolotow and I were down 
jto our shorts and struggling with 


jsome Nick Kenny copy. 
| 


“Fellows,” said George cheerfully, 


|“think of how lucky we are, up in 


'Percy Hammond had just passed 
jaway. One of the more talented 
figuys in our office immediately 


something? He meant it—every 


2 a te 
fantastic word of it! e 
And I recall the time the revered | 
That ‘New Look ” Too 


By SYDNEY H. EIGES 


penned a touching tribute in verse, 
signed a clicnt’s name to it, and 
hustled it over by boy to the Herald- 





Tribune. That paper, the very next (NBC Vice-President In Charge of Press) 


day, ran the verse, right smack on . ao 7 ; ceh I 
its editorial . — Way back in my early days as a newspaper reporter In Pittsburgh 


brigt: ' | covered the sad case of a man who operated a corner ice cream parior in 

co ory Se - | one of the less elegant neighborhoods in the city. Came the city inspectors 
_who discovered that most of the ingredients utilized in manufacturing his 
| particular concoctiens were merely substitutes for the real things. There 
| was no law at that time to compel him to use real milk, real cream, real 
fruits and other real things in his ice cream. But there was a law te force 
him to post a sige informing his customers that his product was adul- 
terated. 





the afternoon. I never saw him an- 
|grier, nor more berefi of all that 
| wonderful poise. 

| “Hammond was e great man.” he 
| shouted, his rage almost making him 
jincoherent. “We did a cheap thing, 
| oe s des . re =~ 
ater them ng) ptt 1g Pele ers Our entrepeneur sc atched his head. made a rapid analysis of the mental 
thing like that to happen again?” competence of his underprivileged customers. and went the city mspecto's 
| George was calculating and impul- | °* better. He posted a sign reading: “My ice cream is HIGHLY adul- 
\sive; tolerant and hot-tempered; terated : ; zs 

|Zenerous and stinting: super-sophis- His business tripled 








- ades space- | ; ; av te , at ice cre sddier in these sacred ments 
Vanseryv—ithree deca of this cool office. How about these | ticated and naive; brilliant and er- i hav sd often met of » lg aan e op be: uc otnegearing 
grabbing. |poor slobs, sweating out there on | ratic. Life with him was a thing of of intense soul-scarching which come to eve ee eee pind 




















in radio publicity, bis [those beaches™’ And you know never-ending wonder. 


eS te world, not of Harriet Van 
Horne and John rosby and Jack 

but of Mike Porter and 
Jack Foster. Lottman never came 
to appreciate the hilarities of Henry 
Morgan, Jack Paar or Robert Q. 
Lewis. His job was to relay the ami-. 
able inanitics of Ed Lowry, Molasses 
‘y’ January and the Sisters of the 
Skillet. 

George Lottman lived and worked 
during the microphone era of 
Countess Olga Albani, Irving Aaron- 
gon and Charley Carlile; of Jolly 
Coburn, Felix Ferdanando and 
Roger Wolfe Kahn; cf Red Nichols, 
Rubinoeff, Riley & Farley and the 
ONeilis; of Julie Wintz and Max 
Terr. When he talked of Sinatra, he 
meant Ray, not Frank. He knew 
Leon Belasco as an orchestra leader, 
net a successful Hollywood char- 
acter actor. 


| Out of “Gatsby” | 
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AMONG OURSELVES 

With Zachary Scott, John Syivester, 
Juame Hernander, Karl Swensen, 
Rennie Liss, Hester Sendergaard, 
Jehan Faulk, Clyde Nerth, Juaniia 
Hall 

Writer: Sel Panitz 

Directer: Albert Ward 

Preducer: Kebcrit Heller 

30 Mins; Teesday (38), 10:38 p.m. 


CBS, from New Yerk 


CBS’ documentary unit's last pro- 
gram in 1947, “Among Ourselves,” 
didn't meet the high standards set by 
their previous broadcasts. Designed 
te report the year’s advance im race 
and minority relations, the show 
had an anecdotal character unified 





























only by a surface pollyanna tone. | 


licity director, public relations director of what-have-you as he parades 
| and tabulates his frustrations. My colleagues in radio surely must know 


seeeseseoe, wih. 
s + There is also the more recent instance at the Ohio State University radio 
4 ¢@ | institute where two years ago some hapless publicists were inveigled into 
eviews a panel session on radio publicity. Our protagonist was a school superin- 
9004464066646 | tendent from Chicago and as he pointed his finger at us, he said: “If you 
| fellows had done your job well there wouldn't have been a Blue Book and 
| pickups from Washington and other | there wouldn't be all this criticism of radio.” The gentleman had a point 
| localities; playbacks of high points | and I'm borrowing it. 
from talks by President Truman and In other words, the day has come for the radio publicist to get his ears 
Secretary Marshall in between, up above the mats and glessies, the late program corrections and bies, the 
Cay engl ony ict iad program logs and the feature stories, and the other phenomena of his craft 
Bernie Green's kettle drums were and give a good listen to the product he’s publicizing. If he deesn’t find a 
thumping. [It was all pretty hectic | Dew dimension for his job [ll eat my certificate of appointment as a vice- 
and, after 60 minutes of it, left a | president in Fred Alien’s acidulous presence. 
listener a little dizzy and bewildered. That, for my money, is the “new look” in radio publicity teday. And 
The piece could have been a jot | those of us in the craft who don't wear it are out of style. 
more effective. Despite slick pro- | ——————— —- ~~ ——— ~ TET ee ’ 
duction, a comprehensive wrapup of | | The Cede, For Instance | 
ore W aact reg cose agg ia yes- | To get down to specifics, there's the proposed NAB industry cede. Te 
terday’s news and recapture the ex- | me it’s as important to get publicity and press discussion of that document 
citement attending it, the thing came as it is to get the same for Jack Benny's toupe, Bob Hope's latest quips 
off a cenfusing hodge-podge which ‘and Arturo Toscanini’s Otello. The stakes are just as hig but the range 
failed utterly to accent the sig- is much longer. Our industry is, of course. far from united on the code but 
nificance of the year's develop- | the press discussion of all sides of the controversy are worthy of any 




























































: || This effort was more ceremonial | ments or to help the listener under- | : niet” : es ate 
: , : jradio publicists attention. Save for a few memorable exceptions, the 
7 A passing line from F. Scott Fitz- | than documentary, making not even | stand the meaning of 1947s mo-) press clippings I see give no evidence that the publicists in eur industry 
id's memorable “The Great |2 Pretense of probing the matter at | mentous events. : : . an ; i 
t gera 5 ible hand with a rounded scientific ap- Perhaps it would come under the have devoted themselves to the task of the code with the same zeal and 
y Gatsby” has application to Georse./ proach There was nothing wrong heading of editorializing if the web |feTvor that marks their publicizing of artists and programs with the nation's 
r I think. Fitzgerald be escribes ON€ | with the show's optimistic tone, but | attempted any interpretation of | Tadio editors. . 
2 character this way: Daisy always enly with its groundiessness and /events. But its doubtful whether! No one should succumb to the erroneous impression that we in the NBC 
g&ve the impression that something failure to trace the optimism to any anyone who regularly reads the | Press Department are now any less eager to get publicity for our stars and 
fhriliing and wonderful had just |discernible changes in the social |daily papers and listens te mews- | programs than we ever were and that we've become crusaders for the 
4 happened and that something thrill- | ™echanism or group psychology. casts got anything more out of this |code No, we recognize our obligations to our clients, agencies, stations 
ad wonderful would This documentary was based on | hour of listening than a feeling that : 4 . ng > 4 
y, ing @ wonder! happen four incidents culled from news- | the world is in an awful — |and management. We still count the agate lines, the best bet listings, the 
yery soon again.” Lottman was like paper files of 1947 which involved a — Deen. ; column mentions and the picture breaks just like we suspect George 
n that. When we landed a new client, Japanese, Negro, Jew and some | Crandall, Earl Mullin and Jim O'Bryon are doing and when the figures 
d George would have us _Spellbound Mexican children. The incidents aren't what we think they should be, there's plenty of excitement in Room 
e with all the r-agic possibilities stem- | were all perfectly parallel so that /BOX 13 400 of the RCA building. It’s just that we think there are jobs te be done 
e ming out of this new association.|@fter the first one, dialers could | With Alan Ladd on another plane of press activity 
. : have predicted the outcome of aij | Directer: Vern Carsienser ; : 
e When we'd lose the client, George F H few of those jobs: 
= a wike |the others. Initially, there was the |Predecer: Richard Sanvilte gow dp nay Hs : 
would have us reeling again © i case of the Japanese farmer who. | 3® Mims; Wed. 3-38 p.m. The men who run broadcasting need to be better known by the people 
8 kids with the feeling that we were | after being ridden out of one Texas | Participating of the country on both the national and the local levels. Overshadowed 
: better off, because something even |county, was welcomed by another | WOR, N. ¥. as they are by the great stars of the airwaves, they are for the most part 
more exciting was looming just be- | group of Texas farmers on a level | pic series of mystery-adventure | 220nymous to the masses of the country. They do not begin to enjey the 
e hind the Brill Bidg. You couldn't | of full equality. 2 tehun teaneniied ta oe eae | national identification that do the moguls of the movies or the titans of 
buy his electricity from any utility | Incident a ae a aa ok teil a on a | Stel and automobiles. Yet the business of ing they command 
4 eulfit: it was the kind that gener- | W@5 Sed on widely publicized | all th trates of being made | enters into the most immediate contact possible with the American home. 
! ohed ‘s scandal of the North Carolina Negre | quickie corner in the film capital. | to Sones nd “ 
i from a man's heart and imag- who was disqualified from his raffle There isn't anything beyond the lure | They need gh gece themselves and more to the people. There's a 
: ination. winnings on the basis of his color. | of Alan Ladd’s name. The | Press job for all of us. ; 
A long time. ago, Winchell penned | Here, too, the community was over- fo coves ee ee eat There's a problem in labor relations as if I need te mentien it. It's 
R & masterful column tintype tagged, |CO™€ with shame and presented the |a tough 4 3 of smart dialog | paradoxical that an industry like radio which created so many jobs where 
Il « Negro, not with equality, but with | achieving only a constant patter of there were no jobs before and pays its creative and other talent so well 
h A Gentleman of the Lost Genera- | another automobile. Third incident |cliches. The plot structure on the | i . 
tion.” Were George alive today, it . i c : | Should be plagued almost unceasingly with the tension of labor contro- 
n » "| revolved around an experiment in | preem (31) was void of any suspense | i ing doesn't add up he isi 
ould be a "to ig — . A . the ion of ;.. | Versies. Something up here and maybe the ever enterprising 
iT description of himself. joint education of Mexican and |or thrills, and the solution of an in : : — aan ; 
- In Winchell’s . “The show- | American children in California in | tricate web of circumstances defied and ingenious publicist can aid in the development of mutual under- 
fk he admired may be plum which initial prejudices dissolved un- | any logic known to dialer addicts of standing. : ; ; 
a matrons faded eat P P | der mutual contact. Final episode | whodunits. | These are a few of the problems which give a new discussion to radio 
} co. Co Sees Rew. | was based on the assault of a Jewish | On WOR, the platter has three | publicity and public relations. It may be a misconception to operate on 
. They were symbols of a magic that student in an Iowa university by a | different sponsors. The effect of | the theory that the radio publicity’s product is comprised of the Hopes, 
nt =. ane eee een eee | couple of ages rose hc cory or aoe aaa be Bang ag ad Pt na | the Bennys and the Cantors instead of the over-all programming sched- 
st dream, enchantmen at | passive group of spectators. Upshot, s ; | : ’ . : ‘ 
ce faded in the stern light of reality.” | after Norman Cousins, editor ef the | splitting this half-hour into three) oc bac geass into the home. That's the product by which the listener 
t- George Lottman was one of Times \Saturday Review of Literature, | different programs. Herm. ‘J . Aesapt 
. : ros 4 |wrote an indignant editorial, was | — FHFOHH44G946444444 
“4 ieee? <alidren all — and — ‘that the whole state expressed its) —— —@——————_—_—_————————————— eee T | a qT 
| wenties were his stick of | horror at the outrage. F llo 
or candy, But the show has left town! As an afterthought, the program elevision rouow- p 
as “and is no more. To paraph in- | skipped over some statistics coldly ee 
, ; phrase Win- | ed S ° a : ¥: Paes “ ae 
iis chell’s concluding . | describing the real situation in race a : POTASH FIA OES SVE OOS 
paragraphs: “Per- “ : : - So: 4 ; 
Ye : : elations America today. The pic- fs ey 
ne | MBtthere's a special spot in Heaven | flatts nay pres: bit the brashed: : _NBG, television took advantage, of 
for his kind—w t Stud 3-H h Thursd 
4 a ind—-where Van & Schenck | of style in which it was drawn did oe " (t) soit nes i A v rated chi * Paul 
as Tha Rade rmance cold with | not interfere with the glow of self- . ZZ_aeeV7* ee % Rg 3 eden ectus “for the 1948 
- t Red-Head Gal’ and where Ma- | complacency induced by the central $55 a : 3 NBC. tele Bini In an informal 
4 “Then is sings ‘My Canary Has portion of the show. : " huddle with announcers Bob Stan- 
Circles Under Her Eyes,’” | Production on the documentary es ton. Ray Forrest and Jim Stevenson | 
. BPRS ge .; was polished. The brief dramatic re Allev revealed Fcc sal plans tor | 
. —______ The Bigtime Sketches were warm and poignant. * the reel’s expansion in both foreign 
1a Under Lott ’ : and Zachary Scott’s narration was and d ati - : further if 
man’s guidance. many |<; . a ee and domestic coverage in a further 
lly of us timi g : Y | simply and sincerely handled. step to meet intensified competition } 
st umidly pecked at the coveriets | Herm. rn =i . i 
st. of the publicity business. S have | from outside producers. 4 
a jumped to the real ldiins. Geores | sale Rest of the hali-tour show, di- \ 
would > . =© IT HAPPENED IN 194 rected by staffer Fred Coe, was ex- | 
7” now ln — eo ‘With Norman Rose, ——_ Liss, Fe aunn roe cr he ag ge 
S top writer; 0 Lou Clarke, Peggy Allenby, Alice | rehearsal idea, which gives i iy 
an, _ Lyons, who authors several of Yourman, Wilmot Johnsen; Bernie | lchance to stage ambitious produc- 
- %©'s big shows including “Boston | Green, music tions sans expensive sets or cos- 
his ckie” and “Talent Scouts:” of Writer: Vince Dempsey tumes. Lisa Kirk, featured singer 
on mg Mansfield, who produces the | Director: George Weist in the current Broadway production 
he er show for CBS: =< | Producer: Michael Roshkind of “Allegro” did a_ standout job 
lier tow, now one he a | 60 Mins.; Thurs. (1), 10 p.m. with “Man I meg * Pers Seesus Bill 
ae Evening px ° e saturday | Sustaining Post and Steve Courtleigh gave a 
an ate et? most valuable con- | ABC, from New York moving reading to a scene from 
—. of Paul Mosher, Kay Ky-| Top news stories of 1947 were Shakespeare’s “Julius Ceasar _and 
Personal manager; of Al Ryl- | iddilvy unreeled, at times in verse, Stan Cavanaugh amused with some 
ory naam Special events ‘director for | at times in dramatic sketches, and deft juggling tricks. are S08 
but olumbia Pictures; of Lester Zi at times via playback of actual Gower Champion topped off the pro- 
out merman, William — ie wublicit, | broadcasts, but at all times with ceedings with a terping eulogy to 
) a director: of Al Br o-taalsensaretd [terrific fanfare, on this hour-long the now-defunct vaude at Loew's 
and director for Ja gong recording | documentary. It’s hard to think of State, N. Y 
fa Css of Allan . ills; of the suc- | anything the producers forgot to| 
ae Powered ead cae now a shigh- mention, from the New Look to the 4 eee Paris, Tex.—Pat Steel former pro- 
son, industrial field; i Al Lewis ger le of broadcasts | — = a }motion manager and program direc- 
on't ‘titer on the CBS . cw , rn Lie Waller Winchell, Drew Pearson, LUCY MONROE \tor for KPLT here has resigned to 
= ,Sweeney and |®9Y Walter wine ,; 4 ‘oi , i 
nef teh stanza: of Bernie Gr and | Louella Parsons, Bill Corum and join the adv. promotion dept. of NBC 
urs Eli 8s and Tim Marks reen ane’ | virtually every other gabber on the 1948 |in New York as copywriter in audi- 
- WO anecdotes <pring out of the | wees, roteTs, ices OF OP ican: TOURING VETERANS HOSPITALS CAMP SHOWS énce promotion section, 
od - +; oroaccasts ron sce 5 Sas ’ 
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STORY OF A MYSTERY THEATRE *® When the 
Mystery Theatre curtain first went up on NBC in Sep- 
tember, 1943, it was on a radio version of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s “The Tell-Tale Heart.” It had been decided that 
the Mystery Theatre would feature classic midnight 


thrillers along with especially written chillers and adap- 


A 


tations of current short stories, novels and Broadway’ 


plays of the macabre. 
There were endless archives of dark Itterature from 


which to choose, Conan Doyle, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 


S. S. Van Dine and countless other top-notch writers 


have been at work for years skillfully tangling skeins of 


‘intrigue into fascinating tales that have held readers’ 


interests long past many a witching hour. 

An expert in eeriness was needed to select material 
and guide the series. That pointed the bony and taloned 
finger straight at Geoffrey Barnes. Sherlock Holmes 
himself scarcely possessed more varied knowledge than 
Barnes who had been an experimental chemist, occult- 


ist, psychologist, opera singer, criminal investigator, 
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Will 
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author of a book on voice culture, poet and radio actor. 
Hidden away in his eyrie, somewhere at the stroke of 
midnight, Barnes finds time to select stories for the 
Mystery Theatre. On this Friday night program Barnes 
is portrayed in the role of host and narrator by Berard 
Lenrow, outstanding young actor. 

How to stage a mystery? Ransack the great literature 
of past and present for the most baffling chillers ever 
written. Dramatize them in the most outre fashion om the 


powerful facilities of the NBC Network—(‘at an hour 
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when the children have been tucked into bed). Let them 

stalk the airways in the company of other great shows 

heard om NBC. Let the wast NBC audience shiver ia 

pleasurable concert. Letter the curtam of the Mystery 
° 

Theatre with the message of the sponsor, Sterling Drug, 

telling Inteners how to shave—without horror. The re- 


sult: Fnday oght becomes the eenest night av the week 


on NBC wath a show that holds the breath of Annerica for 


therty mumutes whee saapemsc and soune-tanwiing theills 
. ’ Aa | - 
dnt hauntingly fron lowd-speakers from coast to ooast. 
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* STORY OF A MYSTERY THEATRE *® When the 
Mystery Theatre curtain first went up on NBC in Sep- 
tember, 1943, it was on a radio version of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s “The Tell-Tale Heart.” It had been decided that 
the Mystery Theatre would feature classic midnight 


- thrillers along with especially written chillers and adap- 


~ 


tations of current short stories, novels and Broadway’ 


plays of the macabre. 
There were endless archives of dark Itterature from 


which to choose. Conan Doyle, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 


S. S. Van Dine and countless other top-notch writers - 
have been at work for years skillfully tangling skeins of 
‘intrigue into fascinating tales that have held readers’ 
interests long past many a witching hour. 

An expert in eeriness was needed to select material 


and guide the series. That pointed the bony and taloned 





finger straight: at Geoffrey Barnes. Sherlock Holmes 
himself scarcely possessed more varied knowledge than 
Barnes who had been an experimental chemist, occult- 


ist, psychologist, opera singer, criminal investigator, 
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3 author of a book on voice culture, poet and radio actor. ° when the children have been tucked into bed). Let them | | 
f t- Hidden away in his eyrie, somewhere at the stroke of stalk the airways in the company of other great shows : | 
s midnight, Barnes finds time to select stories for the heard on NBC. Let the vast NBC audience shiver in q } 

Mystery Theatre. On this Friday night program Barnes - _ pleasurable concert. Letter the curtain of the Mystery | | 
ul 3 is portrayed in the role of host and narrator by Bernard Theatre with the message of the sponsor, Sterling Drug, ' i i 
d Lenrow, outstanding young actor. telling listeners how to shave—without horror. The re- : | ; 
°S How to stage a mystery? Ransack the great literature sult: Friday night becomes the eeriest night in the week | ' i 
n of past and present for the most baffling chillers ever on NBC with a show that holds the breath of America for | | 
t- written. Dramatize them in the most outre fashion on the thirty minutes while suspense and spine-tingling thrills | , i 
I, powerful facilities of the NBC Network— (at an hour drift hauntingly from loud-speakers from coast to coast. . | 
RB bis ...the National Broadcasting Company 

A Service of Radio»! 
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“The People Who Live in the Burns House” 





On the Air for Maxwell House Coffee 


GEORGE and GRACIE 


WITH 


BILL GOODWIN and MEREDITH WILLSOR 


Written by KEITH FOWLER and PAUL HENNING 


THURSDAY NIGHTS — NBC 
8:30 P.M. ES.T. 
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Season’s Greetings 


ROY BARGY 


Musical Conductor and Arranger 
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Management 
NAT C. GOLDSTONE AGENCY 
































PHIL COHAN 


PRODUCER-DIRECTOR 
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— ae stories on the ether*) a 9-00 PM 
\cade of America 
wenn pn with schmetz*) al 3:00PM 
inner Sanctum — aaa 
weil (the whodunit* with the ae 10:30PM 
The Fred Waring Show 
oo (lotsa canaries*? ABC 10:45 AM 
wednesday The Listening Post co 2OClCtM 
i\Vie Piper 
Thursday yc potts* and yuks*) we 10:45 4M 
gay me Listening Post ops 1:050M 
Frida 
+s Pretend » 
Saturday as olted* by Cream of Whea = s _ 
Armstrong's Theatre of Today 
—— venathet leading Sat. morn. : 
Hooper-do0ner= wee | SAS 
ag Cole THO 
Saturday ni ers’ * delight, 
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put live here alii 
t advert! 
re (live ore-t — pe yuks and schmner2 > 
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GLOSSARY 
of 


RADIO TERMS 


without which it would be 
better not to speak at all 


BANKROLLER—sponsor (whom else?) 
BOFF—a guffaw 

CANARY—dame singer 

CLAMEROO—an egg or a turkey 
COW-CATCHER—product spiel before show 
E. T.—electrical transcription 

ETHER —air (what radio goes out on) 
FLACK—press agent 


FOON—a snicker, more than a titter—less than a 
boffola. 


HOOPER-DOOPER—a super-Hooper, natch 
LIVE—ain’t on the record 
MELLER—melodrama 

PLATTER-BRAIN —disc jockey 

ROVER BOY—account man 
SCHMERZ—oomph 

SCHMO—emcee who don’t know from nuthin’ 
SPIEL—commercial 

SPIELER—announcer 


STINKOLA—just what it says (a turkey that’s been 
in the sun too long) 


STRIP—show that runs more than once a week 

TEN PERCENTER—agent for talent 

WAX— master recording 

WEB—network 

WHISKEY-TENNER—expense account money 
WHODUNIT—bang-bang script usually with private eye 
YUK—so funny you bite the rug (or linoleum) 
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- ABC was the on/y network whose share of audience substantially increased! 
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‘ 
THE AMMY DURANTE SHOW 7 
(For Rexall Drug Co.) 
ATLANTIC FOOTBALL AND 
BASEBALL BROADCASTS 
AND TELECASTS 
Phil Hanna and Phil Davis" . 
Orchestra alt shows 
LUCKY STRIKE 
FOOTBALL TELECASTS 
THE ELECTRIC HOUR 
—THE HOUR OF CHARM 
Phil Spitainy and the 
THE TELEPHONE HOUR All-Girl Orchestra 
Donald Voorhees, 
the Bell Telephone Orchestra, 
and world-famous soloists 
SOUND OFF with Mark Warnew 
. FOOTBALL BROADCASTS 

















in transcriptions 


Our hat size is only normal but we’ve got the BIGGEST QUALITY STORY 


in the transcription and record business. + 


Right from the microphone to the final pressing, our label stands for: 


e Superior craftsmanship  e@ High speed service © Top quality re- 
production. @ Finest of materials (including 100% pure Vinylite) 


We are equipped to make vertical or lateral recordings... .. use only gold 
sputtering .... high speed plating .... with the most modern facilities 
controlled to Muzak high standards throughout. 


 MNZake isi" 


STUDIO & RECORDING FACILITIES RECORDING & PRESSING PLANT 


@ NEW YorK CHICAGO REPRESENTATION: @ New YORK 
151 West 46th St. 221 North LaSalle St. 250 West 54th St. 
BRyant 9-1247 = Central 5275 COlumbus 5-8552 


‘U.S. Pat. Off, 
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VARIETY Anniversary 
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AND MOLLY 


WISH TO THANK 


1—DON QUINN 
2—PHIL LESLIE 
3—FRANK PITTMAN 


4—HARLOW WILCOX 
5—BILL THOMPSON 
G—ARTHUR Q. BRYAN 
1—GALE GORDON 


T 
12—BILLY MILLS’ ORCHESTRA 


13—JOHNSON’S WAX 


For 13 Wonderful Years on the Air 
Tuesday Evening — N.B.C. 


Greetings 


To my many friends 


AL GOODMAN 


PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 








FRED ALLEN SHOW 


Recording Exclusively For 


R.C.A. VICTOR 





Wednesday, January 7, 1948 
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| MARX B. LOEB 


The Greatest Story Ever Told 


for 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 


ABC 


for 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 


CBS 
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$C ESN 


eA Happy New Year 


and a Hearty “Thank You” 
from CAMEL CIGARETTES 


to Executives and Members of the Screen Guild Players 
of the Motion Picture Relief Fund 


and to the following distinguished actors, actresses, and studios: 


October 6 October 13 October 20 October 27 
BING CROSBY BOB HOPE BETTE DAVIS BETTY GRABLE 
INGRID BERGMAN DOROTHY LAMOUR BRIAN AHERNE TONY MARTIN 
JOAN — Pt ms oe 


Rainbow Productions Paramount Pictures Maxwell Anderson Twentieth Century-Fox 
for for for for 


“The Bells of St. Mary’s” “My Favorite Brunette” “Elizabeth the Queen” “The Shocking Miss Pilgrim” 


sma, 8 





November 3 November 10 November 17 
DANNY KAYE DANA ANDREWS CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
VIRGINIA MAYO JANE WYATT WALTER PIDGEON 
* RICHARD WIDMARK DAVID BRUCE 


HADLEY REED * 
Samuel Goldwyn * 
for Twentieth Century-Fox Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
“The Secret Life of Walter Mitty” for “Boomerang” for “The Secret Heart” 





November 24 December I December 8 
FREDRIC MARCH RAY MILLAND IDA LUPINO 
MYRNA LOY BETTY HUTTON VICTOR MATURE 
TERESA WRIGHT Ff ETHEL BARRYMORE 
* 
or Goldwyn Paramount Pictures . 
nd for Twentieth Century-Fox 


“The Best Years of Our Lives” 
(Academy patos | Winner) “The Trouble With Women” for “Moss Rose” 





December 15 December 22 December 29 
JEANETTE MacDONALD FANNY BRICE .- JAMES STEWART 
NELSON EDDY HANLEY STAFFORD DONNA REED 
VICTOR MOORE 
* oe . > 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Walt Disney Liberty Films 
for for for 


“Sweethearts” “Pinocchio” “It’s a Wonderful Life” 





And to writers, producers, and 
all others who have contributed to the continuing success of 


The Foreen Guild Playors Program 


C.B.S. MONDAY EVENINGS—7:30 P.M., P.T. 


Presented by CAMEL CIGARETTES 
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Forty-second JPARIETY Anniversary 
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SHOW PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
which is 
| > the Radio and Television Department of 


DANCER-FITZGERALD-SAMPLE INC. 


congratulates Vf RIE- TY! 
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N { k Name of Program Sponsor Time Network 
e Wor Betty Crocker Magazine of the Air. .General Mills, Inc....... » eee. 10:25-10:45 A.M..... ABC—MTWTF 
Joyce Jordan ........... covccccces Procter & Gamble Co........ 10:45-11:00 A.M.....NBC—MTWTF 
* 

Ratio Romance of Helen Trent.............Whitehall Pharmacal Co.....12:30-12:45 P.M.....CBS—MTWTE 

Our Gal Sunday.......cceeeeseeee+. Whitehall Pharmacal Co.....12:45- 1:00 P.M.....CBS—MTWTF 

. Ma Perkins ........cceecscesceeees Procter & Gamble Co........ 1:15- 1:30 P.M.....CBS—MTWTF 








Pro rams Perry Mason ...... covtevceevevecee. Procter & Gamble Co........ 2:15- 2:30 P.M.....CBS—MTWTF 
9 | Bride & Groom... civeecceeteseesss Sterling Drug, Inc...........- 2:30- 3:00 P.M.....ABC—MTWTF 
Light of the World... .....4..000e0c¢..General Mills, Inc... sc... 2:45- 3:00 P.M.....NBC—MTWTP 
S onsored Life Can Be Beautiful. ....+...0+....Procter & Gamble Co........ 3:00- 3:15 P.M..... NBC—MTWTF 
N Ma Perkins ..... coecececccvcgeere.. Procter & Gamble Co.....,.. 3:15- 3:30 P.M.....NBC—MTWTF 
Backstage Wife .-ccereceseaevseess Sterling Drug, Inc.......6.... 4:00- 4:15 P.M..... NBC—MTWTF 
D Stella Dallas ...ccsesseceesereeys Sterling Drug, Inc..........+5 4:15+ 4:30 P.M.....NBC—MTWTF 
y Lorenzo Jones ...... Ue egeeTeseesye Sterling Drug, Inc...46..02..% 4:30- 4:45 P.M..... NBC—MTWTF 
Young Widder Brown... .4...00.000..Sterling Drug, Inc....... coees 4:45- 5:00 P.M..... NBC—MTWTF 
‘ay Cli { f Just Plain Bill......cecevaceeres ss. Whitehall Pharmacal Co..,.. 5:30- 5:45 P.M.....NBC—MTWTF 
len S 0 NE ORE? cecouesgeogeccetzes Procter & Gamble Co.. cis. 7:00- 7:15 P.M..... CBS—MTWTF 
, Jack Smith Show. ...cceeceyscesvg-Procter & Gamble Co........ 7:15- 7:30 P.M..... CBS—MTWTF 
e Lone Ranger ...ccrexsvecevaveresss- General Mills, Inc...areavsse+ 7:30- 8:00 P.M.....ABC—MWE 
ancer- Green Hornet ......00eueecreeeeye.- General Mills, Inc.. .scecseee.. 7:30- 8:00 P.M..... ABC—Tuesday 
American Melody Hour......+..+«.. Sterling Drug, Inc........ «.+« 8:00- 8:30 P.M.....CBS—Wednesday 
Fit : lq Mr. Keen, Tracer of Lost Persons. ...Whitehall Pharmacal Co..,.. 8:30- 5:55 P.M..... CBS—Thursday 
| 19ela r Famous Jury Trials.......... vevves General Mills, Inc....+..cce0+ 8:30- 9:00 P.M..... ABC—Saturday 
: Manhattan -Merry-Go-Round........ Sterling Drug, Inc......... vee 9:00- 9:30 P.M.... . NBC—Sunday 
S | In American Album of Familiar Music. .Sterling Drug, Inc............ 9:30-10:00 P.M.....NBC—Sunday 
. ann C, S Witte Time os csenuew de hadmcarandaes Sterling Drug, Inc....... eves 9:30-10:00 P.M.....NBC-—Friday 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e HOLLYWOOD e TORONTO 
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JINX AND TEX ARE TRYING TO TEACH ME 
TO TALK...BUT I'M NO FOOL...AS SOON AS I 
START TALKING, THE OLD MAN WILL 





MAKE ME TAKE OVER HIS CHORES 
ON "HI JINX"...NOT FOR MES 
I LIKE TO SLEEP? 
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PROGRESS REPORT: A year ago, it was widely predicted that we would collapse and that our small son Paddy would be the only ; 
one-year-old child in medical history with ulcers. The prophets didn’t realize that ‘‘there’s no business like show business,” and 
all the work is only fun. Again, we'd like to thank all the people in show business who've helped us learn their game. 
JINX ... TEX... PADDY. ' 
| | . 
A MILLION THANKS TO...... 
THE NEW YORK YANKEES 
For the Privilege of Airing Their Baseball and Football Games 
THE GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
For the World Series (MBS) 
All-Star Game (MBS) 
Blue-Gray Game (MBS) 
Sugar Bowl Game (ABC) 
BALLANTINE ALE AND BEER 
For Yankee Baseball and Football (WINS) 
All-America Conference 
Championship Play-Off Game 
WHITE OWL. CIGARS 
Yankee Baseball Games (WINS) 
White Owl Smoker (NBC) , 
KNOX HATS 
Football Television (CBS) 
FOX MOVIETONE NEWS 
Sports Reel 7. - 
RUSS HODGES 
My Terrifie Colieague. j 
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| MARY LIVINGSTONE a 
| PHIL HARRIS io 
ROCHESTER if 
DENNIS DAY i 
and DON WILSON | | 
Writers i 
SAM PERRIN a 
MILT JOSEFSBERG ii 
GEORGE BALZER as 
JOHN TACKABERRY 7 
2 HILLIARD MARKS H 
: Agency f i 
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Sponsor 


LUCKY STRIKE CIGARETTES 
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JOHN GART--(composer 
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NEVER LET IT BE SAID THAT I'M 








TOO JEALOUS TO GIVE MY COMPETITORS 


A PLUG 





SO HERE'S BEST WISHES TO 


ART HAWK 
BOB EDWARDS 
RALPH O'KEEFE 


AND 


WALTER LINKLETTER 








“> 





GARRY MOORE 


AGENCY AGENT 
THE BIOW COMPANY THE MORRIS OFFICE 


PRODUCER. CONDUCTOR ~ WRITER 
BILL LAWRENCE | COOKIE FAIRCHILD : JACKIE ELINSON 
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Wednesday, January 7, 1943 


“T REMEMBER MAMA” 


Sunday Evenings 


NOW APPEARING 
The Chase and Sanborn Show 


(Without Charlie McCarthy) 


Character Actor: 





AVAILABLE! 


Has Tuxedo - - - Will Travel 
Meaty Characterizations a Specialty 


Anniversary 





Forty-second VARIETY 
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all this... 
























SPOTS—Thousands of spots—written, 
directed and produced by L and M 

. placed every month for clients 
like Lorillard, Ruppert, Colgate. 


















NETWORK — Morgan, Ameche and Lang- 
ford “take five” during rehearsal of Old 
Gold show. A Lennen & Miichell production. 


SPECIAL—Lennen & Mitchell pioneered in putting 
play-by-play baseball on air. Above, Red Borber 


doing the Dodger games. 

















| DREAM GIRL—There's showmanship plus ‘n Lennen & Mitcheil's 
“Dream Girl” spot for Colgate's Lustre-Creme. Heard on Dennis 
1 Doy, Blondie, and Can You Top This. 


VIDEO—Lennen & Mitchell launches Ruppert 
Beer into television over Du Mont. 


CHARLES McCARTHY 


STAR OF THE ~— 


CHASE and SANBORN SHOW 


| Comedian Extraordinaire, 
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Fee. Dramatic Star and Romantic Idol 











f. Now available for suitably important 
| motion picture starring roles 


Broadminded 


' ? Will work with anything but 
dogs and ventriloquists 





Money No Object 
( 4 (No Objection to It Either) 
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Forty-second J/ARIETY Anniversary 


Code, Costs, Coverage 
é Competitive Selling 
Sis 


Some Not-so-random Thoughts About 


Broadcasting ds it Faces the New Year 





EPTEMBER in Atlantic City... NAB takes 
S the wraps off a new Broadcasting Code 
of Standards. Months of committee work 
and writing had gone into it... months of 
discussion and argument followed. 

It is discouraging that most of the atten- 
tien has been on commercials—their length 
and numbers. Not much on frvndamentals 
—the industry's responsibility for giving 
people programs which entertain, enlighten 
and inspire—a program structure beyond 
criticism from professional “do-gooders” 
and Kistenets alike. 

Perhaps there is something which comes 
before a Code. Maybe we need to realize 
that there are practices in breadcasting 
which should be corrected, Code or no— 
maybe we need a “Ten Command ments” of 
broadcasting to reflect our deep-dewn 
desire to be worthy of our trust. 

Only then, I think, will we be really 
seady for a Code—and ready fo live up toa 
Code, in the conviction that that’s the only 
way we can achieve our goal of better radio. 

We at Mutual want 2 Code. Meantime 
we'll do what we've always done: our level 
best to improve the ‘programs on our air. 


* * * 


Early in 1947, Murual ran two adver- 
tisements discussing the (then). rising cost 
of advertising. We made the statement that, 
of the four national networks, Mutual 
offered the biggest value for the advertiser's 
moncy—the lowest cost per 1000 radio 
homes covered. 

Costs of distribution and advertising 
have continued to gop, but we have con- 

sistently beeg worki@g to keep our cost per 
1000 homes down. (We are not in sym- 
pathy with the idea of getting rates up to 
“what the traffic will bear” and profits up 
out of line. We want costs low.) 

As a fesult, Mutual continues to deliver 
coverage to the advertisers at the lowest 
cost. Taking our coverage as of November 


1, 1947 (as calculated by our “Listenabil- 
ity’ method) here's the picture: Daytime 
Grade I coverage, 28,712,652; Time cost, 
based on 5 daytime quarter-hours, act 
weckly for 52 weeks, $14,298.00; Cost per 
1000 radio homes, 50 cents; Numbect of 
radio homes per dollar, 2,008. 

Now for some indcpendent statistics en 
Mutual's low cost /# action. Nielsen ( Neverm- 
ber 2-8, 1947 ) listing the 20 most effective 
evening once-a-weck programs, based on 
listening hemes per dollar (talent costs 
added), includes fowr Mutual programs... 
ranking 3rd, 8th, 18th and 20th. A Mucual 
pregram ramks 2nd in the classificacion, 
evening 2-to-5 » week; and another rankse 
3rd in the weekend daytime group. 


Ss * 7 


I've heard mere discussion on the sub- 
ject of Coverage and Audience measure- 
ments in the past three o7 four months than 
in any like period in many a long year. We 
ourselves, FIL admit, have published three 
or four advertisements on our “Listenabil- 


" ty” measurement. Well, why noe? We're 


proud of the method, because we honestly 
believe (and advertisers and agencies have 
told us) that it provides something the 
industry needs and can use; also we think 
“Listenability” gives a truer picture of 
physical coverage not only for Mutual but 
the other networks as well. 

The gist of “Listenability” is that 
Mutual's Daytime Grade I coverage as of 


November 1, 1947 was 28,712,652 radio 
homes. And here are two examples of what 
that coverage can mean to advertisers. 

1. With the Gillette-sponsored World 
Series, 1947, we scored the highest rating 
ever hit by a daytime commercial show — 
57.6 (Crossley) for the game of Sunday, 
October 5. We also chalked up a new high 
in the average rating for the Serics— 30.7. 
Applying these ratings to our daytime cov- 
erage —72.2°% of afl homes in the U.S. 
heard at least ome game; and 35.5% of 
these families heard all seven games 

Our program “Heart's Desire’ came 
up with something too. There's a little 
Church in Grand Junction, Colorado, built 
by funds raised by the congregation. But 
there was no bell— the money didn't reach 
that far. So, an appeal for pennies was made 
on “Heart's Desire”—and in a short time 
224.581 penmies were received. What's 
more — contributions came in from every 
county im every State of the Union. 


Said a friend of mine at lunch the ether 
day. “There's at least a little of the conapet- 
itive spirit in everyone.” I say “Amen” and 
I say it’s a good thing. But I also believe the 
expression of that spirit often needs curb- 
ing. lest it go overboard. 

From the beginning and for a long time, 
the various clements in broadcasting right- 
fully curbed the competitive spirit and 
joined im selling advertising first, radio 
second, and their own media third. That 
was good and that was mature thinking. 
Now I detect a veering away from this—a 
growing tendency to go a step beyond sell- 
ing one’s own medium—and toe knock the 
other fellow's. | think that’s young and 
immature—and while radio is still young 
(26 years) it can't possibly be that immo- 
ture. And what's more thar sort of sciling 
doesn’ Preally sell anything—not one’s 
medium, nor the industry one belongs to. 

Let's sell broadcasting—let's prove to the 
advertiser that radio is an effective and 
economical medium. Let's get the horse- 
power of the competitive spirit into the 
right harness—for the good of the industry. 

Let's. 


MUTUAL 


Broadcasting System 
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A NEW 


TELEVISION 


STATION 








ASK YOUR 
WAAT MAN 
ABOUT 








SERVING NEW 
JERSEY AND 
METROPOLITAN 
NEW YORK! 


New Jersey's 1°! Station 


WETV 


NEWARK NEWJERSEY 











online’ on 





THE SEASON’S GREETINGS © 


| JOAN EDWARDS - 
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THANKS TO EVERYBODY WHO HAD A HAND IN IT! 





2 ome, 


—- 


On Sunday, January 4, Theatre Guild on the Air pre- 
sented its 100th performance. To the distinguished stars 
of stage and screen—and to everyone else who has con- 


tributed toward making this program a top dramatic 
show—U. S. Steel says a heartfelt “Thanks.” 


Every Sunday at 9:30 P. M. (EST) over ABC Network 


U.S. STEEL 
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|| HAPPY NEW YEAR 











STARRING 
) | Marie Wilson Cathy Lewis 
i | as Irma as Jane 
ef at 
if with 


John Brown as Al 
Leif Erickson as Richard 
Gloria Gordon as Mrs. O’Reilly 


Hans Conried as Prof. Kropotkin 
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Written by 
| PARKE LEVY z 
ai My Friend Irma 
ia} Assisted by Created, Produced and Directed by 
thi — CY HOWARD 
: ij Ay ont 
_— ROLAND MAC LANE 
i 
| Music Arranged and Conducted by LUD GLUSKIN 


Announcer: FRANK BINGMAN 
Sponsored by LEVER BROTHERS for SWAN SOAP 
Heard Over CBS Monday Evening 





LOU STEELE 


“buying” audience. 














OW YOUR DIAL AT 








ED LADD 


Hf your product needs a shot in the arm, you'd 
deo well te set your sights on Ed Ladd and 
Lou Steele, two disc jockeys whe have been 
aiming for and reaching an ever-expanding 




































GREETINGS © 


LES LEAR 


CHICAGO 




































WMAQ 






CHICAGO 






BILL EVANS. 


WCFL 
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To radio and leading personalities of the entertainment world 
falls a major portion of the task of telling the story of Philco products and 
Philco quality to the people of America. Philco leadership in public 
demand is convincing testimony that the job is in good hands! 


| Wednesday is Gingsday | 


BING CROSBY 


Every Wednesday 


ABE NETWORK and many additional stations 


p 





Monday thru Friday mornings, 7 Friday evenings 


ABC NETWORK 


‘ MUTUAL NETWORK 
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| WOXR and FM Station WOX0 Radio Stations of The New York Times 


Today the circulation of the WQXR-WQXQ Program Guide 
is more than 54,000 .. . a gain of 15,000 in the past year... 


54,000 listeners each paying a dollar a year to find out what 


they're going to hear on our programs of fine music. 


These circulation figures are. but a small indication of the 
above-average purchasing power of more than half a million 
WQXR-WQXQ families . . . purchasing power that means 


more sales for you. 


Good music is doing a top selling job for WQXR-WQXQ 
advertisers. A new high in sales volume and contract renewals 
emphasize the fact that more and more advertisers are selling 
this pre-selected audience .. the cream of New York's 


huge purchasing power. 
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“The Tennessee Plowboy” 


--. assisted by 


ROY WIGGINS 


AND HIS STEEL GUITAR 














favorite ! 


% No. 1 American Folk Song - — Mee 
‘ Artist... truly the Nation’s | | | . 


% Three of Eddy Arnold's latest 
RCA Victor recordings are 


currently top on the list of 
“MOST-PLAYED” Juke Box Favorites! 





Be Sure To Get 


“ALL TIME HITS FROM 
THE HILLS” 


A Brand New RCA Victor 
Eddy Arnold Album, P-195 


ON SALE AT YOUR RCA VICTOR 
DEALER—IT'S EDDY AT HIS BEST 


Eddy's Latest RCA Victor 
Release... 


“TO MY SORROW” 


No. 20-2481 
backed by 


“EASY ROCKING CHAIR” 
NOW ON SALE 














DON’T BOTHER TO CRY 


I'LL HOLD YOU IN MY HEART 
RECORD 20-2332 


| COULDN'T BELIEVE IT WAS TRUE 


IT’S A SIN 
RECORD 20-2241 


THE CATTLE CALL 


| WALK ALONE 
RECORD 20-2128 


EACH MINUTE MEANS A MILLION 
YEARS * YOU MUST WALK THE LINE 
RECORD 20-2067 


WHAT'S LIFE WITHOUT LOVE 
BE SURE THERE’S NO MISTAKE 
RECORD 20-2058 


THAT’S HOW MUCH I LOVE YOU 


CHAINED TO A MEMORY 
- RECORD. 20-1948 


MANY TEARS AGO * MOMMY 
PLEASE STAY HOME WITH ME 
RECORD 20-18,1 


CAN’T WIN, CAN’T PLACE, CAN'T 
SHOW © ALL ALONE IN THIS WORLD 
WITHOUT YOU 

RECORD 20-1855 


1 TALK TO MYSELF ABOUT YOU 
LIVE AND LEARN 
RECORD 20-1801 
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THREE BIG RADIO SHOWS 


FEATURE 


- EDDY ARNOLD 


PURINA’S “GRAND OLE OPRY” 
Every Saturday Night 9:00 P. M. EST 
* COAST-TO-COAST 
“CHECKERBOARD JAMBOREE” 


For Ralston Purina Co., Consult Your 
Local Newspaper for Time 

















Radio Direction 
The Brown Advertising Company 
2511 West End Avenue 


Nashville, Tennessee 





EDDY ARNOLD‘S 
SONG BOOK PROGRAM 


WSM Grand Ole Opry—Saturday 
11:00 P. M. EST 


——————————————__ 

















% NOW AVAILABLE FOR MOTION PICTURES , 


MR. PRODUCER. .. Now you can cash in on Eddy's great popularity as the 
nation's No. 1 Folk Song Artist and top ranking RCA Folk recording artist 


UNDER EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT OF 


THOMAS A. PARKER 


PHONE W3951 


4218 SAN PEDRO— TAMPA 6, FLA. 
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THINKING OF 





on its glorious 42nd Anniversary, we're reminded of the variety of radio 
clients we serve, and the variety of talents we feature in the variety of net- 
work programs we produce in the great world of entertainment—for which 
the magazine Variety is such an important, able and lively spokesman. 


MeCANN-ERICKSON RBADIO CLIENTS 


Associated Dental Supply Co, International Harvester Co, Richman Brothers Co. 
Avoset, Ine. Interstate Creamery Co, Rice Growers Assn. of California 
Bosco Company John Hancock Mutual San Francisco Baseball Club 


MeCANN-ERICKSON : 
NETWORK PROGRAMS : 


BREAKFAST CLUB... ABC 


4 
i 
DR. CHRISTIAN ...CBS Broadway Dept. Stores Life Insurance Co. Seaboard Mills 
GRAND CENTRAL § California Packing Corp. Leisy Brewing Co. The Soil-Off 
STATION...CBS i California Walnut Macey’s, San Francisco Manufacturing Co. 
HARVEST OF STARS...NBC Growers Assn. The Maytag Company The S. O. S. Company 
HOME SERVICE Chesebrough Mfg. Co.,Cons’d =‘ Milk Foundation, Inc, Southern California Gas Co, 
CLUB...NBC-TV, Coldstream Products Co, National Biscuit Co. Southern Counties Gas Co, 


Columbia Records, Inc. ‘National City Bank of 
Consolidated Edison Co. Cleveland 
of New York Northwestern Electric Co. 


Stance Incorporated 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 


(Television Network ) 
LAND OF THE LOST... ABC 








PAUL WHITEMAN Daggett & Ramsdell The Ohio Bell Telephone Co, Swift & Co. 
CLUB... ABC Dwight Edwards Co. Pacific Coast Borax Co. (Brookfield Division) 
W. PB. Fuller & Co. Pacific Power & Light Co. Tivoli Brewing Co, 
POINT SUBLIME... ABC General Brewing Corp. Perfection Stove Co. Twin City Federal 
TED MALONE... ABC Gluek Brewing Co. Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Savings & Loan Association 
THE SHERIFF ... ABC Hale Bros. Stores, Inc. Portland Gas & Coke Co. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


M°CANN-ERICKSON Atvertising e New York « Chicago 


San Francisco * Boston * Cleveland + Detroit « Minneapolis ¢ Los Angeles * Hollywood ¢ Portland 
Toronto © Montreal « Winnipeg * Vancouver * London « Paris * Buenos Aires * Rio de Janeiro 
Sao Paulo * Montevideo + Santiago * Lima * Bogota * Caracas * Mexico City * San Juan * Havana 











































































PERCY FAITH 


® + 


ON THE AIR 


FOR 


OCA-COLA 


Sundays, 6:30 P.M., EST, CBS 


Exclusive Management 
MUSIC CORP. OF AMERICA 
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AIR FEATURES 


INC. 
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247 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Like 


salesman... 








| __ Like any other salesman who has access to 
_America’s homes, a radio show should be 


neat, clean, of good character and pleasant 
personality. 


ie 81 








And, like any other salesman, a radio show ? 
must be a profitable investment for the ; 
business which employs it. 


All radio production at Young & Rubicam is 
based on these two fundamental requirements. 








Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


ADVERTISING © New York Chicage Detroit Son Francisco 





| Hollywood Montreol Toronto Mexico City London 
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Forty-second Anniversary 
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SENATOR FORD ° PETER DONALD ® JOE LAURIE, JR. a WARD WILSON e HARRY HERSHFIELD 

“COLGATE-- 

PALMOLIVE”” 
NBC 


ED. J. WEBER 


| “KIRKMAN” 
156 W. 44th z on 18, N. ¥. W @ if 

































































Season’s Greetings 


RUTH ETTING 


and 


MYRL ALDERMA 


WHN—Monday Thru 
: Friday—6:45 p.m. EST 


Personal Management 


JOE GLASER 

















Wayne King 


May the new Year be Filled with “sweetmusic. ‘= 
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March of Dimes..... 




















Proudly Calls the Trade’s Attention : 
To the Item Below 























LE ee 











** P_S.: We Think So, Too... 
1947. “Mrs. Hush” $543,000 for the March of Dimes 


i 
| 1947 “Miss Hush’ $600,000 for the March of Dimes 
| *Hooper 268 Thanks a “Million,” Ralph 

| 


Advertisement Courtesy MCA-Artists, Ltd. 
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“CLUB 15” 








Exploitation Personal Management 


BOB WEISS & ASSOCIATES 


Agency 
WILLIAM MORRIS 


BILL BURTON 











WJZ PROGRAM CORRECTIONS 


Effective January 5 
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ABE BURROWS 





New on CBS for the 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
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Fist Class Broadcasting 
Seven Days aWeee | 
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The Jack Benny Show, The American Tobacco Company 


The Man Called X, Frigidaire Division, 
General Meters Cor peratéon 
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Breakfast Club, The Toni Company Mint Hunt, Armour and Company 
; This is Nora Drake, The Toni Company Portia Faces Life, General Foods Corporation 
Ladies Be Seated, The Toni Company (Partial Sponsorship) 
The Bob Hope Show, Pepsedent Division, Breakfast Club, The Toni Compeny 
Lever Brothers Company This ie Nera Drake, The Toni Company 
Queen fer a Day, Armen: and Company Ladies Be Seated, Tie Toni Company 
(South and Southevest) Mint Hunt, Armour end Company 
Ceunt ef Mente Criste, Pepsedent Division, Pertia Faces Life, General Foods Cor poretion 
Lever Brothers Company (Pacific Coast) (Partial Sponsorship) 
The pee Pepsodent olen. Breakfast Cluls, The Toni Company 
scale: ‘naps Mouiaee yaittitt rothers ( ifie Coast) 
ig yw Sipe Das 6 ad ; This is Nera Drake, Fie Tous Company 
a | Se Ladies Be Seated, Fie Toni Company 
: E a Sia Windies annese ant Z ate Faces Life, Since Foods Corporation ‘ 








Radie Reader's Digest, Hail Brothers, Incorporated Ladies Be Seated, The Toni Company 
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Queen for a Day, Armour end Company Hint Hunt, Armour and Company 
(South and Southwest) 
Portia Faces Life, General Foods Corporation 
Breakfast Club, The Toni Company (Partial Sponsorship) 


This is Nora Drake, The Toni Compeny 
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Hint Hunt, Armour end Company 





Pe ae Ladies Be Seated, Tie Toni Company 

Q This is Nora Drake, The Tont Company i 

‘ NY Breakfast Club, The Toni Company 
nant Portia Faces Life, General Foods 





Corporation (Partial Sponsorship) 
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Your Hit Parade 
The American 
Tebecco Company 


Give and Take 
The Toni Compeny 
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WOLF ASSOCIATES, INC., 420 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


VARIETY 
| AND AGAIN 
THE SEASON’S MOST EXCITING SHOW 


FOR BRISTOL-MYERS 
(IPANA-SAL HEPATICA) 


* 


9:00 P.M., E.S.T., A.B.C., NETWORK 
AN ED WOLF PRODUCTION 


Forty-second 


THE BIGGEST MONEY PAYING SHOW ON THE AIR 





ED and PEGEEN 








“BREAK THE BANK” 





THE FITZGERALDS 
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Y LOMBARD 


\ AND WES) ROYAL CAMMDTANS 
- Currently At- The | 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
NEW YORK 









































ON THE AiR Exclusive Management 
2 as MUSIC CORPORATION 
ZIV Transcriptions 


DECCA RECORDS 
| OF AMERICA 
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fred allen* 


has switched 


te 


ford 


‘starting january 4, 1948, the fred allen pregram will be presented hy 
the ferd dealers 
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10th Year, EDDIE CANTOR, N.B.C. 








EhWL 
WASEY 


and Company 





Complete Advertising Agency Service 


eee 

New York 

- Chicago 
London 

. Minneapolis 
Oklahoma City 
Toronto ‘ 
Rio de Janeiro 
and after March Ist 


LOS ANGELES 








RADIO P;CTURES 


COLUMBIA COMEDIES 
“SMITHS OF HOLLYWOOD” Picture Rep.: BOB SATTERFIELD 
Public Relations: DON HIX 
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ERIS Sate 








EIGHT YEARS 
UNDER THE SAME 


SPONSOR 


presse 
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SPONSOR MILES LABORATORIES, INC. (ALKA-SELTZER © ONE- 2 
A-DAY [BRAND] VITAMINS) ELKHART, INDIANA. 


AGENCG WADE ADVERTISING AGENCY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS; 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


. 


' OWNE LOUIS G. COWAN, INC., 485 MADISON AVE., N. Y.; 
8 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO; 6331 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., 
HOLLYWOOD, “ALIF. 


REPRESENTATIVE i233° vorrense sts wont HoLtywoon, CALIF 











NETWORK NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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Advertisers who know the “Inside” 
and “Outside” Pacific Coast story choose 
the world’s greatest regional network— 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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*Ask Your Secretary for Her Mirror 


ohuny Olsen's , 
AMERICAN PRODUCTIONS 


RADIO -:- TELEVISION 


1697 BROADWAY Circle 5-6215 


NEW YORK 
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Sherman Ss Marquette, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 
| ¥ 
CHICAGO + NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD 
bs ~ 
| 5,433,574 Pairs of Ears 
within reach of Philadel- 
phia’s Pioneer Voice. 
: if i BASIC MUTUAL 
i i 610 on Dial : 
Ait ‘ That Gal 
| i sIly by EDWARD PETRY & CO. 
tah Gleason 
Ni | SEASON’S GREETINGS 
[ i i WCFL 
| Hy || va CHICAGO 
| | JACK BRICKHOUSE 
)), | DOODLES WEAVER || pace Tieep 
' | | ! . (Professor Fietlebaum) | | ’ 
ie Spike Jones Coca-Cola Show | 
A C.B.S. | DAVE 
Ht i THANKS Spike, | am looking GARROWAY 
Hav i forward to another year with you | | “‘He must've trained on Wheaties!" 
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ARING 


S 
30 PM, EST. 





NBC 


MONDAY through FRIDAY at 10 AM, EST. MONDAYS at 10 











Forty-second YARIETY — Anniversary 





© 
iis Ray 

















and the PENNSYLVANIAN 








Wednesday, January 7, 1943 


FRED W 














Forty-second JPARIETY Anniversary 





Wednerday, Jenuary 7, 1948 





THE SECRET’S 
( | 


We found out about folk music 22 years ago. Musicians 
} | from the hills came in and we put ’em on the air. The au- 
ah | dience response piled up for hundreds of miles in every direc- 
tion. From the spot next to the trained seals they moved 
into “next-to-closing” with us — because the audience gave 














| | them top billing in rave letters. 
The mountain music boys and girls built WSM into a 
; national institution — the Folk Music Capitol of the world. 
ri a They proved that folk music is American music. They proved 
Wea it’s one of the biggest drawing cards in the entertainment 
world today. 

After the fabulous box-office smashes our Grand Ole Opry 
units scored recently in Carnegie Hal! and Constitution Hall, 
ee the secret’s out — the whole country’s recognizing the 

re | tremendous audience that belongs to folk music. 

























HARRY STONE, GEN. MGR. @EDWARD PETRY & CO., NATL. REPRS. 


WM 


NASHVILLE 











BEST WISHES 


| DONALD VOORHEES 


BELL TELEPHONE HOUR 
























Yours For 


A 
EDDIE HUBBARD 


Chesterfield “ABC” Club 
WIND, Chicago 


Season's Greetings 


from CHICAGO 


*. 

















Moving East First of the Year, So Will Add 

















Happy New Year 


from NEW YORK 


NELSON OLMSTED 


CAMPBELL 


Is It a Soup? 
Is It a Cigarette? 


No, It’s 


JIM CAMPBELL 


M.C. of “Party Time” 
C.B.S., Chicago 


Actor — Announcer — Narrator 






































Radio Recordings Films 


























THE HONEY 
DREAMERS 
Coust-to-Coust “ABC” 


Honey Dreamers 































“My Sweetheart Went Away" Rex Maupin Presents 
“Get a Pin-Up Girl" Tommy Barlett Time 

enone Direction: 

4200 Civic Opera Udy, M. C. A. 





anne 
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‘How to win friends 


Some of the highest commendations from the public, 











from the press and from the profession are being 
currently awarded to Kudner radio productions be- 


cause they win friends for radio as well as for clients: 








THE GREATEST STORY. | THE TEXACO STAR 
EVER TOLD THEATER 


for The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company —The Tony Martin Show featuring 


Alan Young, with Evelyn Knight 


ABC ae 

















THE TEXACO STAR | ; 
THEATER HENRY J. TAYLOR 


“Your Land and Mine” 
. —featuring Gordon MacRae, Evelyn Knight, ; for General Motors Corporation 
Victor Young and his orchestra 


CBS MBS 























IN THE _ . and friendly announcement 


PARLIAMENT ROOM : programs for Dill’s Best Pipe 
Tobacco, Banjo Snuff, Rooster Snuff 
and War Assets Administration. 
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for Benson & Hedges _ 


NBC 


















NEW YORK 
DETROIT*s WASHINGTON? HOLLYWOOD 
* LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO : 
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A sincere thank you to the many 
friends who helped make “How Soon" what 
she is - to Carroll Lucas who wrote the 
“catchy" melody to my little o1' words - 
to Dick Bradley who slapped a Tower label. 
On my record of it = to the disk jocks 
and operators who plugged it - to McNeill t 
and the Breakfast Club for same - to 
Supreme for publishing it and to the 
public (God love ‘em) for ‘laying it on 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 





SEASONS = 























PAUL 
BARNES 


Actor, Disk-Jockey 


Creating All Characters 
On 
Calling All Detectives 
WGN 





RADIO’S MOST 
DISTINCTIVE 
ACTRESS 


GERALDINE 
KAY 





MARGE 


Formerly Judy 
Of 
Judy and Jane 





CALVERT | crecrnc: 
~inewor | GALLAGHER 


NOW FREE LANCING ACTOR 


TO MY FRIENDS | 
SEASON'S 


DON 








= DUTTON - LIPPOL ence 


Press Representatives : 








ILL. | 
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Ford Dealers 
of America 


ARCHIE 
ANDREWS 


Swift & Company 


BREAKFAST 
CLUB 
Swift & Company 
CHARLIE 
McCARTHY- 
EDGAR BERGEN 2 
Standard Brands Incorporated = 2 
ELGIN THANKSGIVING ‘%, 
& CHRISTMAS SHOWS ~~ 


Elgin National Watch Company 


KRAFT MUSIC HALL, 
AL JOLSON—OSCAR LEVANT 


Kraft Foods Company 


LUX RADIO THEATRE 


Lever Brothers Company 


MEET THE MEEKS 


Swift & Company 


MY TRUE STORY 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 


NEWS WITH BILL HENRY 


Johns-Manville Corporation 


ONE MAN’S FAMILY 


Standard Brands Incorporated ; ‘ \ 


RCA VICTOR SHOW 


RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America 







eee Fhe 
































- 7 y 
Z Wy 
\ j 
N - 
Z We \ 
Yl, y . WW)J-TV 
Wrestling 


; 4 Ford Motor Company 









KTLA 


Wrestling & Boxing 
Ford Motor Company 


WFIL-TV 


Wrestling — Scott & Graver 


WNBT - WNBW 
WBAL-TV « WRGB 
WPTz 


Kraft Television Theatre — 
Kraft Foods Company 


Www5-Tv 


Junior Jamboree — RCA Victor Dealers 


WERKE 
Junior Jamboree — RCA Victor Dealers 


WABD 
New York Yankees — P. Ballantine & Sons 


sags WITG 
Washington Senators — Ford Motor Company 

snes Bec: (| / >| i Ce 5 WCBS-TV 

- . Bs Brooklyn Dodgers — Ford Motor Company 





































































ey , KSD-TV 
‘ $t. Lovis Cardinals, Browns — 
Ford Motor Company 


WBKB 
Chicago Cubs — Ford Motor Company 


WABD - WBKB «+ KSD-TY 
WCBS-TV + WNBT « WPTZ 
Time Signals — Elgin National Watch Company 
















...and successful radio programs and announcement 
campaigns for 35 advertisers over 600 stations from 


coast to coast. 






J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


maintains 22 offices throughout the world ¢ In North America: New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, Seattle, Mexico City, Montreal, Toronto, Latin-American Division in New York ¢ In South America: Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santiago * In: London, Antwerp, Johannesburg, Capetown, Bombay, Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne 
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Forty-second PARTETY Anniversary 

















































THE 


EDDIE CANTOR SHOW 


THURSDAY NIGHT NBC 
Sponsored by PABST BLUE RIBBON 











































THIS 1S YOUR F.B.I. 


FRIDAY NIGHT ABC 


Sponsored by The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U.S. 





THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
AUDITIONS OF THE AIR 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON ABC 


Sponsored by Farnsworth Television & 
Radio Corp. (Makers of Capehart Phono- 
graph-Radios and Farnsworth Radio 
and Television Sets) 


(eglee; Ine: 


HOLLYWOOD AND NEW YORK 








Season’s Greetings 


JACK MILLER 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


“KATE SMITH SINGS” 
ALDRICH FAMILY 
HALLMARK READER’S DIGEST 





























SINCE 1932 
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“LITTLE BOY BLUE RIBBON” 


Thursdays, 10:30 P.M., E.S.T., NBC 








for 


PABST BLUE RIBBON BEER 
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THE ROYAL CANADIANS 
with Guy, Carmen, Lebert Lombardo. 


DAVID ROSS, NARRATOR 


Poet-Laureate of the air. 


THE TWIN PIANOS 
|with Fred Kreitzer, Pau] Rickenback. 


~ LOMBARDO VOCAL TRIO 


Three voices blended in harmony. 


THE LOMBARDO MEDLEY 


A sure-fire audience builder. 


LOMBARDO VOCALISTS 
‘Don Rodney and Kenny Gardner. 


‘THE FAMOUS LOMBARDO ~ 


PICTURE STORY 
iA tapestry in story and song. 


UbarD0) 


._ SHow 












, » WDSU broadcasts 5000 wattg 
ll from the. French Quarter to 
the Gulf and South Louisiana listenc rs. 


From daily association with time-honored 
New Orleans institutions WDSU has 
developed a high quality of integrity, 
WDSU devotes program time regularly 
and exclusively to the Se. Louis Cathe dral, 
the International House, Moisant Inter. 
national Airport, Tulane | niversity, 
Union Station, the Municipal Auditorium, 
Symphonies and Operas. 

WDSU's dominate Hoop- 
erating proves that hon- 
oring local institutions 
creates high listeners 


\ loyalty. 
. 





NEW ABC 
ORLEANS Affiliate 
5000 


1280 ke Wotts » 


JOHN BLAIR & CO., Representative 














More than a band, here’s a 
star-studded half-hour of mu- 
sical showmanship at its sensa- 
tional best. Now offered for 
local and regional sponsorship. 


TRANSCRIBED BY ZIV MEANS THE 
GREATEST IN RADIO SHOWS .- 





“HIRES TO YA’ ” 


FOR THIRD YEAR 
ON CBS 
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UNITED REXALL DRUG CO. 
Wednesday, NBC, 10:30 P.M., E.S.T. 
M-G-M—“On the Island With You” 

“THIS TIME FOR KEEPS" « 
Mgt.: LOU CLAYTON 
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JANE PICKENS 


Management 


M.C.A. ARTISTS, LTD. 




















I. BENSON 


“THE OLD SWING MASTER” HEARD FIVE TIMES DAILY 


CHICAGO 


12:15PM. WJIJD 
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FIFTH AVENUE ... Style Center of 


_the world... WELCOMES WHN... 


Style Setter for radio! 
711 FIFTH AVENUE becomes 


 WHN's new home early in 1948. 


New studios and offices set a pat- 


~ tern of smartness that shines every- 


where... from the number on the 
doorway to sumptuous Studio A 
(depicted above); from gleaming, 
all-new speech input equipment to 
a model control system that the en- 


00,000 WATTS—1050 KC. CLEAR CHANNEL 

























































































gineers love like the ladies love - 


Schiaparelli! All the latest develop- 


ments in acoustical treatment and 


faithful reproduction of sound have 
been incorporated... for both AM 
and FM. 

EVERYTHING'S NEW! Especially 
designed studios to accommo- 
date every broadcasting require- 
ment... luxurious sponsors’ audition 
rooms... efficient program facilities 
...modern offices streamlined for the 

















utmost in service. All that's old is a 
quarter-century of radio know-how! 

WHN'S MOVING DAY is a 
red-letter day in radio. Better facili- 
ties mean better programs... better 
service to the public... greater 
audiences ... a better medium for 


advertising in the Nation’s Number 
One Market. 
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That’s how W-W-D-C grew, too. We 
started with the germ of an idea. 
We hatched it out... and we grew 
and grew. We developed with the 
help of advertisers who believed in 
our programming. 

They’ve made us a king in the barn- 
yard ... just as we've helped them 
grow big in sales. To cover this 
great capital market . . . your 


and grew into King message belongs at 1450 on 


of the Barnyard ? 
AM-FM—The D.C. Independent 


WWDC 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY FORJOE & COMPANY 


_. Only one other station-in 
Washington has.more 
loyal listeners | 


W-W-D-C, 101.1 on W-W-D-C —FM. 





























“, . . NO, MADAM, THIS IS NOT R. H. MACY’S. THIS IS 


me WINNER TAKE ALL “cree. 


*CBS co-op five half hours a week 


5000 Watts 





for North Jersey 


WNJR 


A great outlet with a fresh 





approach! WNUJR is pro- 
grammed exclusively for 
the rich North Jersey 
market. If you're inter- 
fs ested in selling to these 
1,000,000 homes, WNJR 


is just right! 


1430 Kilocycles 


the radio station of the 


Neinark Nereis 





Otis P. Williams 
Genera! Manager 
91-93 Halsey St. 
Newark 2, N. J. 























IN SINK... 


MARK GOODSON 


ON REFRIGERATOR... 


BILL TODMAN 



































Best Wishes 


Del Moore's 


Disk-Jock Show 


KD COOPER 


CHICAGO 


WGN 





WCEL 
CHICAGO 
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WdJJD 


50,000 WATTS 


8:00 to 10:00 a.m. 
11:00 to 11:30 a.m. 
11:45 to 12:00 Noon 

1:30 to 2:30 p.m. 


CHICAGO 


ERNIE | 
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SIMON | 











PETER VAN STEEDEN 




















GREETINGS 


CHICAGO RADIO COUNCIL | 
STATION WBEZ F.M.—44.5 m.c. 


GEORGE JENNINGS | 








Director 
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DINAH SHORE 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 
ed 
THE PHILIP MORRIS PROGRAM 


CBS — FRIDAY EVENINGS 
7 P.M., PCT — 8 P.M., MST — 9 P.M., CST — 10 P.M., EST 
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~ Tl ROXY THEATRE RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
NEW YORK SONORA RECORDS 














HAPPY FELTON 


4th Year as Quizmaster 


“GUESS WHO™ 


For Sheffield Farms 


WOR 
































BEST WISHES, WISHES THAT IS 


NY DELMAR 






































SEASON’S GREETINGS 
HARRY BUD 


SMITH * TAY 


KINGS OF THE KEYBOARD 





NOW IN 2ND YEAR AT NEW YORK’'S 


HOTEL SHERATON LOUNGE 


WNEW—10:45 to 11:00 p.m., EST, Week Nights 
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minutes listened . .. 
total listening within the area 





The total impact of The 
Nation’s Station within the 
WLW Merchandise-Able Area 
—the exact over-all perform- 
ance of WLW and leading com- 
peting stations—is now 
available through a special re- 
port of the Nielsen Radio In- 
dex, based on four measured 
weeks of listening .in February 
and March, 1947. 


As an actual or potential user of 
radio advertising, you should be 


‘vitally interested in these new 


coverage and circulation data. 


They provide an accurate pic- 
ture of WLW ’s total coverage 


in terms of homes reached .. . 
intensity of coverage in terms of 
. share of 


. the comparative perform- 


ance of WLW and its leading 
competitors. 


For example: during the four 
report weeks, WLW reached 
81.2% of all radio homes in the 
area between 6 AM and mid- 
night, as compared to 29.3% 
averaged by the next 15 leading 
stations. And among these 
homes .reached by WLW, the 
number of minutes of listening 
during the average week was 
550 for The Nation’s Station, as 
compared to 233 minutes of lis- 








tening per week averaged by the 
next 15 stations. 


Even more remarkable, we be- 
lieve, is the fact that WLW re- 
ceived one fifth—19.3%—of all 
listening to all 175 stations 
heard within the area. 


WLW Sales Offices in Cincin- 
nati, New York or Chicago will 
be glad to show you this new 
NRI report. On the West Coast, 
contact the Keenan & Eickelberg 
office in Los Angeles or San 
Francisco. 
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Holiday Greetings! 





JAY 





JOSTYN 


(MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY”) 


. Personal Management 
MARTIN GOODMAN 
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Chicago Motor Club 


JIMMY 
BLADE 


AND HIS 


MUSIC 
WMAQ_ 


6:00-6:15 P.M. 
Monday Thru Friday 








For 


STH YEAR 








Commercial Announcements 


by 


CY 
“BIG STORY” 
“RADIO READERS DIGEST” 
“QUICK AS A FLASH” 


“SHERLOCK HOLMES” 
“PORTIA FACES LIFE” 


* 


Personal Management 


MARTIN GOODMAN 
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“MAKE. BELIEVE BALLROOM” 


WNEW — New York | 


3! Hours Daily 
Starting 14th Year 


ie : “CHESTERFIELD SUPPER CLUB” 


N.B.C. 


Starting 4th Year . 


“THE MARTIN BLOCK SHOW” 


Mutual Broadcasting System 
1 Hour Daily 


MARTIN BLOCK’S 


Musical Merry-Go-Round Series 























FOR 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
MARTIN BLOCK MUSIC CORP. ' MARTIN BLOCK STUDIO 
HOLLYWOOD, Calif. ENCINO, CALIF. 


MURRY LAZAR, Prof. Mgr. AL BROWDY, Chief Engineer 
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‘What do you mean by 





Whichever way you take it, CFRB 
is the best radio buy-in Canada’s 
richest market! 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS: 


Since 1926, this station has pioneered! 
Today, it stil] pioneers, spending 
more money, working towards an even 
more successful future. As one small 
example, CFRB has been broadcasting 
Frequency Modulation for six years. 
Because this station serves Ontario 
listeners best, it pays you best as 

an advertiser! 


PUBLIC SERVICE; 
In Ofitario CFRB is first for 
entertainmept, first for information, 














First ? 


Do you mean “earliest” 





...or of highest repute” 


first for inspiration! It supports every 
community effort, reports all important 
news and rounds out its broadcast 
pattern with excellent public service 


programs. By consistently planning a 


balanced program schedule, CFRB 
has built up and holds a Joyal, 
responsive audience! 


SALES RESULTS: 


This station is the unquestioned first 
as an advertising buy in Ontario. 
The proof is simple: take (1) widest 
coverage (2) largest share of popular 
programs (3) greatest listener loyalty 
«..and you have the most productive 
station. An investment in a CFRB 
audience is a so/id investment! 


n PLANNING NOW FOR 
THE NEXT TWENTY YEARS! 7 
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NEW! 
PORTABLE 


PUBLIC 
ADDRESS 
SYSTEM 


Nething te 
Plug in... 
Nothing te 
Connect . .. 
Just Pick up 
the Mike and 


~ 


NO WIRES TO CONNECT 


Meet practically eviry need with 
this powerful, fully portable, battery 
operated Public Address System. Ex- 
cellent sound am; lification. Unit 
weighs only 12 peunds. Can be used 
anywhere—walking, standing, riding. 
The Sittrenic Company, Point Bldg., Pgh., Pa. 





Athletics 






Dealer 
Inquiries 
Solicited 











| The Siltronic Co. ; 
| Point Building, Pgh., Pa., Dept. N | 
| I'm interested in the Siltronic Portable, Battery 

operated Public Address System. | 

£3 Geel Giiinsnnina -PA-4’s at $75.10 ea. | 
$78.10 ea. west of Rockies (complete r 

with batteries). | 

| 

| 

| 


0 Cash OCheck OC.O.D. 
| © Send me descriptive literature. 
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NBC—THURSDAY 


FOR 


CONGRATULATIONS 








TO 





}EALTEST VILLAGE STORE 
6:30 PACIFIC COAST 
9:30 E.S.T. 








Management 
STEMPEL-OLENICK AGCY. 
si Hollywood 
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VARIETY : 


ON ITS 42ND ANNIVERSARY 
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JACK CARSO 


= a attend s 
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Currently HEADLINING Gala Holiday Show 


ROXY THEATRE 


~NEW YORK 

















1947 --- 1948 
RADIO - THEATRES - CONCERTS 





CAFES - RECORDINGS 


‘Management 
‘WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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7 Anti- wood Talk Down to a Whisper | French Film Biz Snarled by Politics; 
In So. America; U.S. Pix Win New Favor 


INTERNATIONAL 15S 

















By RAY 


Buenos Aires. 

In the early days of the war when 
hop-skip-jump typewriter pounders 
were once-overing the Latino circuit, 
the one surefire story that never 
failed to click with editors back in 
the States was a blast about Holly- 
wood pix and what they were doing 
to give our amigos down here a 
cock-eyed idea of things Norte- 
americano. 

It got so that for a time every 
newspaper, magazine and book 


joined the chorus. “Tf only our | 


movie makers would reform and 
come clean,” went the beef, “rela- 
tiens north and south of the border 
would get as warm as the carnival 
in Rio.” 

Then, it was figured, the Latinos 
would toss the Nazis into the At- 
lantic, the Japs into the Pacific and 
forever pledge themselves to the 
democratic way. 

In the past eight years of covering 
south of the berder doings, —this 
VanieTY mugg has_occasionally joined 
the chorus, only—its hoped—when 
justified. But the news to be re- 
ported now as a result of the first 
extensive post-war survey of Cuba, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Hélivia, Chile, Uruguay and Argen- 
tina is: 


1. That while the anti-Hollywood | 


kickers are still around, they've 
slowed to a whisper. 

2. That while the Europeans who 
long enjoyed favor with Latinos are 
back and not doing at all badly on 
Latin screens, made-in-USA is still 
a stamp to bring out the biggest line 
of ticket-buyers. They not only pay 
the highest prices for their entradas 


in the capitals but prefer U. S. pix! 


in the nabe houses and in the 
provinces. 

3. And that while no one wants 
to give out with the idea that Amer- 
ican films are perfect propaganda for 
los Estados Unidos, their net effect 
is to produce the very understand- 
ing, good will, prestige and every- 
thing also the complainers previously 
insisted they missed. 
| Mex, Argentine Growth 





Mexican and Argentine industries, | 


which at the start of the war were 


JOSEPHS 


tamale and rhumba circuit. Their 
stars, directors, writers and pro- 
ducers, who once couldn’t even get 
a showing in the firstrun houses in 
their own capitals, are now in the 
pesos, reis, sucres, soles and 
bolivares. 





But any of the critics who insisted 
| that when the Latins got around to 
making their own films they’d show 
Hollywood what the good-neighbor 
| entertainment seekers really wanted, 
are now in the word-eating stage— 
'and that down here is no longer 
| dubbed. 

For it turns out that rarely do the 
Latinos themselves turn away. from 
the very same ideas which Holly- 
wood, by experiment and road test- 
ing, has found to be more or less 
sure fire with audiences here and 
there. In fact, if there are -any 
orchids to be handed out for blazing 
new trails, they still must be re- 
served ‘for Southern California 
'rather than for the below-border 
makers. Even though the latter are 
|far less handicapped by any Johns- 
| ton office taboos and other restric- 
| tions, they need to cater to world 
| markets with a basie common de- 
{nominator or the patterns estab- 
| lished by custom, tried and true 
|rather than fresh and new, deter- 
mines what goes onto their celluloid. 


American pix down here, despite 
‘the wartime kicks that too many 
| dealt with exclusively domestic 
'themes, have more than held their 
own in the postwar period. In prac- 
tically every country surveyed, tney 
have been reaping better returns, 
attracting more favorable notices 
and indirectly influencing viewers to 
see things from our vantage point. 


Morever, the 16m _ program, in 
which the Hollywood majors worked 
with the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs to do a direct propa- 
gandizing job, have caught on so 
well that it’s become a major en- 
tertainment buying factor. 








There’s no doubt the complainers 
and the kickers. about how much 


—|better things would be if Holly- 


| wood “only painted us better” are 
| still around. But there’s also no 
doubt the Latins have made it plain 


made a place for themselves on the | 








| 
| 
| 
| Paris. 
| Americans who first visited Europe in uniform a 
few years back to look at it through a gunsight, and 
{now come back to see what has become of it, find 
| conditions somewhat improved. But those who knew it 
in pre-war days—or better still, in pre-depression days 
—cannot fail to realize that there is something vastly 
different. 
| Planes may have made travel faster, but politics 
| have made it far more difficult than it was at any time 
within the memory of man. And then, the men have 
changed. Living for years in want in fear and with the 
habit to deceive has had a demoralizing effect which 
has turned what were genial, industrious and obliging 
people into loafers, beggars and sharks. Red tape, 
which always. existed, has under current conditions 
| grown to such dimensions as to amount, in many cases, 
| to effective snafu of all tourism. Some of Europe’s 
| Playgrounds, such as the Alps and the Riviera, are 
| feeling the effect of the provincial attitude which 
| formerly wealthy countries like England have found 
| it suitable to adopt to protect their bank balances. 
Crossing of a frontier either turns a disappointed 
| traveler into a pauper, for lack of suitable currency, or 
|a cause of more moral disintegration if he resorts to 
| blackmarket exchange. This attempt of poor coun- 
| tries to prevent the outward flow of currency is 
| doubly felt in show business since Americans, out of 
what they can make in Europe either from personal 
performances or through the supply of films or disks, 
are practically unable to take the proceeds back heme. 


| Worse still, for generations visiting Americans had 
; been considered here as millionnaires, whose advent 
| could only result in profit and pleasure. But, of late, 
the public on this side has been indoctrinated with a 
vastly different way of thinking. Irrespective of what 
the American taxpayer has contributed to feeding 
and helping to rehabilitate a country that was practi- 
cally out for the count, kis presence here is resented, 
and his motives questioned. A poisonous propaganda 
depicts him as a Shylock whose only aim is to control 
local policies through hard bargains. A few instances 
easily show to what extent such propaganda (practi- 
cally left unencountered) effects public thinking, es- 
pecially among simpleminded folk, who, after all, are 
a majority. And their votes can run a country. 


A village innkeeper told this reporter when the 
rationing of food was mentioned: “Of course, the 
Americans are deliberately starving us because we 
won’t sell the port of Le Havre to Mr. Marshall.” 
In several cases, men in the picture trade, who should 
| have known better but had been deliberately misled, 
| evidenced the belief that the screen quota, which in 
it 1946 Washington agreement provided in favor of 
‘4 ench films a compulsory: showing of four weeks 
| per quarter, and leaves the other nine weeks free to 
|open competition, was in reality providing a com- 
|pulsory showing of American product nine weeks per 
| quarter, leaving only four weeks open to French and 





fledgling shoestring operations, have | that complaints or not, they like |SUndry product. And both in their own press and 


become major screentime consumers 
and grossers. They’ve more than 


|our pix and mean to keep going 
to them for a long time to come. 





Dollar Freeze 








(Managing Director, Tivoli Cir- 
cuit, Australia and New Zealand). 


Sydney. 

With the dollar freeze on in ear- 
hest, the outlook for another year 
of quantity importations of Ameri- 
can vaudeville acts in Australia and 
New Zealand has grown dimmer, 
though the situation is far from bad. 
The reduction will be made reluc- 
tantly since Americans have always 


proved highly popular with Down 
Under audiences, who are markedly 
conditioned by a constant diet of 
Hollywood motion pictures. 


During 1947, 30 standard Ameri- 
can acts were brought to Australia 
by the Tivoli circuit. Among those 
who went over big—or “boff” as you 
would put it—were The Appletons, 
Tom and Jerry, Cy Landry, Ade 
Duval, Sibyl Bowan, Dr. Roy Pick- 
ard, the Massive Twins, Heller & 
Riley, Bobby Baxter, Frenchy Man- 
ning, Gilbert & Lee, Vic Perry, Ken- 
ny Brenna & La Mar, Candy Stevens, 
Cabot & Dresden. Judging from 
this roster, it appears as if comedy 
teams or specialties with comie an- 
gles are most favored. 


The tightening dollar situation will 
Probably cause Australia to turn 
more to England during the coming 
year for its attractions. They have 
always proved to be good draws; in 
1947, 10 acts came over. Tommy 
Trinder and George Formby, in par- 
ticular, are tops among the British 
comedians, who inciude Georgie 
Wood, Cliff Cook and Hal ‘Monty as 
local favorites. 

Acts will still be taken by the 
Tivoli circuit during 1948 from 
America, where Sam Kramer of Los 


- 


Aussies in Importing Talent 
By DAVID N. MARTIN 


Seen Hitting 








Angeles is the principal booker. 
Australia has been able to control 
sanely its currency, and the experi- 
ence of some artists visiting these 
shores is that, compared with Aus- 
tralia’s economy, England is inflated 
two to one and America three to 
one. Although artists in the Austra- 
lian territory accept lesser salaries 
than they receive in England and 
the U. S., their purchasing power in 
Australia is considerably higl.er. 


The difficulty in obtaining dollars 
by American acts has not as yet 
presented any difficulties. Most 
artists so far have been able to get 
their net earnings converted to dol- 
lars while others have agreed to 
invest their surplus earnings in 
Australia, since this country’s future 
is sound and solid. 


Though business has tapered off 
from the boom war years, when any- 
thing went and everybody paid, the 
Tivoli circuit is still offering a min- 
imum engagement of 10 weeks to be 
played in 12. The circuit takes op- 
tions on each act booked, and gen- 
erally acts remain in the territory 
for 20 weeks while the better ones 
st:y for as long as 40 weeks, usually 
played in a period of 52 weeks. 





Zetterling’s 2d Brit. Chore 


Stockholm. 

Mai Zetterling, who recently fin- 
ished a role in the Swedish film 
“Music in Darkness” (Terra), has 
left for England. She’s to appear 
there in a pic about Lord Byron, 
“The Bad Lord Byron.” Dennis 
Price is male lead. 

This will be her second film for 
British producers. First was 





| “Frieda” (U). 


on the air, as well as through any other media they 
could muster, the Reds have not only ceaselessly dis- 
seminated such misinformation but, knowing well that 
hungry people are easily led to believe that someone 
jis deliberately starving them, they have claimed that 
the shortage of dollars here to import vital neces- 
sities is due to the payment of films to Hollywood. 
And they cite figures so fantastic that no sane person 
could even take them seriously, except that political 
passion knows no common sense. Hollywoodites will 
rejoice to know that they are reportedly taking yearly 
from France an amount exceeding $240,000,000! 


That Propaganda _ 


But all the same, such propaganda is not without 
making things tough here for the American reps, in 
all and sundry matters. And for those who should 
be of a reasonable mental level, other arguments are 
brought to bear. They are egged on insisting that 
their artistic and cultural value qualifies them to deny 
producers the final say in production matters, thus 
making co-production harder, as was especially the 
case of “Diable au Corps.” There, director Claude 
Autan-Lara bullied Paul Graetz (financed by Uni- 
versal) to shoot scenes he did not want under threat 
of having all work stopped. Even sadder is the case 
when the instigation to damage American efforts here 
came from America, as happened when the French 
technicians union and the French scenarists guild were 
cabled by Herbert Sorrell, head of the American Con- 
ference of Studio Union, to boycott American product 
| to help him in his Hollywood jurisdictional strike. But 
whatever be the case, whichever the medium, and 
whoever is propagandized, the source of the informa- 
tion, or rather misinformation, is the same and reeks 
of vodka. It is all part of a scheme, and goes far 
beyond the amusement business. Its very simplicity 
nearly made it succeed. 


Against all the Red stuff, Hollywood product, which 
is practically the only medium by which the French 
can be shown the American way of living, is the best 
peace-preserving propaganda. That is, as long as 
Hollywood will not permit its studios to fall under 
R2xd influence. 


| Plenty of Problems | 




















While Switzerland is no problem at all, and Belgium’s 
government comprehensive enough, there are plenty 
‘problems in France and Italy for the Motion Picture 
_Assn. which need adjusting. In France, the Cinema 
| Administration, headed by Michel Fourre Cormeray, 
/in an attempt to play to local wirepullers, is stone- 
| walling al! endeavors to have them live up to the 
| Washington agreement, necessitating MPA’s rep here, 
| Frank McCarthy, to take matters to the Foreign Min- 
| istry through the Embassy. A new headache will be 
|the new French import tariff, which is increasing the 
| film import duties from four to about 20 times, ac- 
| cordins to whether printed or not, gauge, if in color, 
lete. The long and short of it is that the French, 
despite the Washington agreement, are trying to keep 





Escapism Rampant Despite Lack of Coin 


By MAXIME DE BEIX 








American pictures out of the market on any pretense 
they can find, or at ieast stall them, complaining that 
they swamp ihe market. That’s partly true, but it is 
their own fault, since French importers bring in about 
three pictures they themselves buy cheaply in America 
for dubbing here against one the majors send here. 


And when current hurdles have been jumped, trust 
the nimble legal mind of the French to bring up 
some new point that will, at least temporarily, spike 


Hollywood's wheels. And besides that, there are other 
problems facing the distribs here in common with all 
other businesses. 

As stated above, getting home the proceeds of the 
business is a problem in itself. The Marshall plan, 


with every dollar earmarked, won’t supply dollars to . 


permit the transfer of some $10,000,000 owed the majors, 
and this will have to wait until France’s finances are 
sound again. 

The only thing, in short, which American distribs 
can look to for protection from discriminatory meas- 
ures is that part of President Truman’s statement 
which provides that countries seeking help must favor 
free trade. 

Even though French theatres are doing well, picture 
production has nearly stopped. It has become an over- 
hazardous business due to impossibility to figure 
budgets on account of constant tilting of costs, of the 
claims made by the technicians, and of the banks’ 
refusal to finance producers. So they try and produce 
abroad. And then there is the new drastic tax law 
which comes into effect and will cut most of whatever 
profit might have been made. But that will hit the 
American distribs, too. Despite which they carry on. 
and in the face of terrific opposition, political and 
official, as well as business. And they manage to get 
the best dates in the best theatres. 


| Yanks’ Great Job | 

Even if American distribs cannot remit home any 
dollars, they are doing a great job, which goes a long 
way beyond the amusement sphere. Apart from the 
Friendship Train, which is getting America notices 
such as had not appeared in a long while in the French 
press, there is nothing here, apart from the pictures, 
to propagandize the American way of living. And if 
America is spending dollars by the barrel to keep 
Europe open to the rest of the world, the first thing 
is to make an effort to keep open the European mind. 
In this, Hollywood is widely contributing to the 
Marshall plan and doing public service. American 
producers, technicians and actors, have won distinc- 
tions in the many European film festivals. That is 
nothing compared to what they are doing daily in a 
less glamorous way for their country. 

In Italy, American pictures are finding a somewhat 
different climate. A new filn. law is coming eut, and 
even if it does not yet meget all of Hollywood's desires, 
it is a vast improvement on what used to be, mostly 
due to Frank McCarthy’s pleasant contacts with the 
Italian film toppers. They have agreed not to use 
administrative delays to stall imports. Though no 
dollar remittances can yet be expected this year, at 
least the frozen balances are exempt from the 4% 
patrimonio tax on all capital, and can locally be used 
a little more freely than heretofore. Also, some 
liberalization is showing in the disposal abroad of the 
proceeds there of currencies accruing from pictures 
dubbed or co-produced in Italy, or produced there 
with foreign bankrolls so as to provide more work for 
Italian workers. Also, American’ funds will be per- 
mitted to be used for the purchase of foreign rights 
to Italian pix, being understood that the proceeds can 
be kept abroad. The Italians are showing enough in- 
terest in the picture industry to facilitate production 
there. 

Compared to France, production in Haly is flourish- 
ing. The only branch of the film business which is 
satisfactory in France is exhibition, though grosses, 
there show signs of weakening, owing to the waning 
spending power of the masses. But then it is francs, 
and inflation is falsifying all computations. All Frank 
McCarthy and his aide, Rupert Allan, can do is to 
belp the American reps keep their product on the 
market: returns are something else again. But they 
all keep up the flag. 
| Like U. S. Legits | 

Strangely enough, while the French have been 
heavily propagandized against American pictures, no 
political objector raised his voice against their im- 
porting plenty of American and sundry legit plays. 
This is mostly due to the fact that after they have 
been adapted, they look like French originals and, 
except in such cases as “Morning Becomes Electra’? or 
“Tobacco Road,” they look more French than Jean 
Paul Sartre’s “Putain Respectueuse,” for instance. 
And, having been tried abroad, and tested, they pro- 
vide the legit producers with material involving a 
minimum of risk, besides netting a profit for .the 
adapters. Not that the French playwrights are not 
kicking against this influx: But who should heed 
them? And after all there are plenty of French of- 
ferings. Two of them clicked on their own merit, so 
far in the season: Jean Anouilh’s “Invitation au 
Chateau,” at the Atelier, and Armand Salacrou’s 
“Archipel Lenoir” at the Montparnasse. Beside which, 
Jean Louis Barrault, with his. wife, Madeleine 
Renaud, have formed their own company, which is 
turning Simonne Volterra’s Marigny into a stage that 
is putting the Comedie Francaise in the shade when 
it comes to production and building up a compact 
troupe. Louis Jouvet, who at his Athenee had done 
“Ecole des Femmes,” has now staged a “Don Juan,” 
the first Moliere production getting better notices than 
the latter. Musicals such as “Andalousie” at the Gaite 
Lyrique are clicking, and the former vaude stands are 
putting on minor revues due to the disaffection from 
vaude. From the smallest one to the Folies Bergere, 
they are all doing business: What the French can spare 
from indispensable food and clothing, they are spend- 
ing on amusements, so fed up are they with the cur- 

(Continued on Page 191) 
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_ Wifely Salute 


This happened 20 years ago, about the second year I 
was married, and I must preface this story by telling 
you that my wife, Mary, has a great sense of humor, 

The first time I was ever a guest of honor was about 20 
years ago when the Friars gave me a stag dinner at the 
old Friars’ Club in New York. I felt highly honored at 
the time, not only because it was the first time an affair 
like that was given to me, but also because of the very 
important people in show business who were associated 
with it. Willie Collier, Sr. was the toastmaster. I was 
thrilled and excited for days before the event, and on 
the night of the affair, as I sat there on the dais, I couldn’t 
remember when anything so wonderful had ever hap- 
pened to me. All of the speakers on the dais were pay- 
ing me glowing tributes; my chest swelled with pride; 
and finally Collier Stood up to introduce me and after 
many superlatives, he was just about to mention my 
name when a telegram came from my wife, Mary Liv- 
jngstone, and Collier read it thinking it was another 
congratulatory wire. The telegram read as follows: 
“Dear Jack, before you go to bed tonight, don’t forget 
to take out the garbage.” —Jack Benny 


Open Letter of Thanks 
To Sir Salford Cripps 


Dear Sir Stafford: ‘ 

Let me thank you, on behalf of my American co-workers 
who make an underpaid living writing about motion pic- 
tures, for all the hell you raised with that 75% thing. 

To be sure, you have done your best to lose us all our 
jobs. My colleagues in your own country must be even more 
grateful to you for giving them a nine months’ vacation 
(without pay) after your theatres really begin to black out 
for lack of U. S. product. 

But I am sure that they feel, as I do, that every Socialist 
cloud has a silver lining. That they are really grateful, as 
we are, for one happy by-product of your tax. 

For the stroke of your pen that imposed the 75% scuttling 
tax, accidentally wiped out a lot of unnecessary expense 
from American motion picture production. 

Not 10 minutes after you had written the tax, the collec- 
tive hand of the American picture producer was seen draw- 
ing a large coarse red pencil line through a cost-item which 
for years has been the darling of our industry—reading 
PRESS COCKTAIL PARTY. 

Thus you have lined our cloud with silver if not expend- 
able gold. What’s more, we save it in dollars. 

You see, the average non-fancy press cocktail party, in a 
good New York saloon, sets the producer back at least 
250 pounds, your money, before tips and leakage. 

Multiply that sum by (say) a picture a week to whose 
star or excellence the, producer wishes to call special New 
York press attention, and you get 52x250 or 13,000 pounds 
a year. Now add say another 26 press parties for the 400- 
odd Hollywood correspondents which can run into consider- 
ably more pounds per, and you’ve got at least 25,000 pounds 
—or rather we've got ’em because we didn’t spend them, 
all on aecount of your tax. That is quite a tasty saving, and 
we thank you for it. 

But that round $100,000 is only the beginning of your con- 
tribution to our savings. For beyond the New York ahd 
Hollywood cocktail parties, there have always been the 
Chicago parties and the Philadelphia parties and the Pitts- 
burgh or DeMille parties and the Fort Dodge, Iowa, parties 
conceived to add glow to a picture by means of local bally- 
hoo. Add to them the transportation cost of getting the star 
from wherever she was to wherever the party is held, and 
then back to wherever she belongs, and you're running up 
a@ dandy tab. 

So we thank you. 

First because the parties never accomplished much. They 
came in handy for eating and drinking off-budget, but the 
quality of the food was too uncertain. Secord because the 
only people we saw at the parties were the people we see 
every day of our lives—the guys and gals from all the other 
papers. Sure, there was usually a star from some picture 
for which the party was supposed to be held, but he or 
she was usually blocked from public view by somebody -wha 
wanted an autograph for little Mamie, or a still pose for 
an exhibitor’s paper. I always felt so sorry for the stat 
in this spot that I n@®er dared walk up and say, “Tell me 
in about 1,000 literary words about the si¥nificance of 
your part in this new epic’—partly for fear the star might 
tell me in four letters—and partly just because I happen to 
think that actors can be human beings also and nobody has 
a right to molest them. So as far as I am concerned, these 
cocktail parties never accomplished their purpose of getting 
extra press for the actor that the actor wouldn't have got 
anyway. And there are plenty more at home like me on 
The American Press. 

I bet, Sir Stafford, that you have already saved our in- 
dustry half a million bucks. That is good. 

But I ought to warn you: you have started something that 
Will probably backfire. 

You are plainly against dead fish, especially anchovies. 
This Press Party was one of the chief outlets for elderly 
anchovies,. You will near. hard words from the anchovy 
fisheries, 

You will hear, too, from. the canneries who make caviar 
out of blackface tapioca and rock -salt. 

You will also hear from the tasteless-cookie people who 
make the thing they put: under the anchovy and the tapioca. 
You will hear from the California olive growers, an aggres- 
sive group. with strong farm-bloc affiliations. When the 
distillers of the free drinks hear what you have done to their 
market, they will pressure the Grange, and ti.e Grange will 
pressure Truman, and you will begin to realize what you 
touched off. You will hear from the soft drink people and 
the glass interests who make the bottles and the tumblers, 
and the people who make the machinery for the drinks and 
So-called feods dispensed at the Press Party. Then you 
Will hear from the Unions, and while you may think you 
have the unions in your country under your dictatorship, 
just try it on one of ours. 

Cripes, Cripps, I wouldn’t be in your striped pants for 








anything. But I am really obliged about the Press Party 
thing. If you come over here, let me try to promote one 


for you, and you'll see-what I mean. I know Louis B. Mayer 
very well, and I am sure he will be glad to underwrite it. 


Yours truly, 
Walt Roerich 


FUTURE OF U. S. PIX ABROAD 
GRAVE AS CURBS PILE UP 





By NATHAN D. GOLDEN 
(Chief of Motion Picture Division, U.S. Dept. of Commerce) 


Washington. 

In 1946, I was on a mission to Europe, which took me into 
Frankfurt, Munich, Berlin, Vienna, Prague, Paris, Brussels, 
and London. The destruction that I saw in Germany, Eng- 
land, and France was so devastating that it will take count- 
less years to effect the moral, ethical, 
and economic reconstruction that we 
would like to see. To do this requires 
help in the form of cotton and coal, of 
iron and steel, of lumber, 
chines, chemicals and food—yes, and 
even motion pictures. The social and 
economic dislocations of all of Europe— 
even in the countries that escaped the 
physical destruction of war—create no 
less a problem in the family of nations 
and industries. 

As long as the present economic situ- 
ation exists the future of the American 
picture abroad will continue to be 
grave. While the situation in 1939, the period before World 
War II, was also a precarious one, the American film dis- 
tributor in Europe did not have to contend with too many 
restrictive measures. Foreign exchange was commencing to 
tighten at that time, but American companies were still able 
to secure dollars fairly freely. Today, however, the picture 
is completely reversed. 

There is not a country in Europe, with the exception of 
Belgium and Switzerland, that has sufficient dollars avail- 
able to pay for American films. The question then arises: 
what is the future of our American films in the markets of 
the world? Speaking quite frankly, and without being too 
pessimistic, the future does not hold very hopeful prospects. 


tools, ma- 








Nathan D. Golden 


~_U, S. Democracy at Work — 








U. S. films have always presented the American way of 
life and have exemplified the workings of a real democratic 
nation. But today our films.are at variance with powerful 
adverse ideologies. Totalitarian or near-totalitarian influ- 
ence has spread to such a point that, in many countries fall- 
ing within its orbit, nationalization of industry is being en- 
forced and trade in commodities is under complete govern- 
ment control, while in other areas, disciples of this ideology 
hold high government positions and bring strong deterrent 
influences (highly troublesome to U. S. interests) to bear 
within those countries. It is therefore easy to understand 
why the American motion picture is under heavy attack, 
for it is unquestionably an excellent means of expressing 
to the European peoples the American way of life. 








| The Barriers Abroad | 





A thumbnail roundup of legislative barriers covering the 

more important fortign markets follows: 
EUROPE 

ALBANIA—Motion picture industry nationalized and imports 
only Soviet films. 

AUSTRIA—Motion Picture Export Assn 
No transfer of money is authorized. 

BELGIUM—Decree of Sept. 22, 1947, issued by the Minister of 
Economics, confirms agreement between Distributors Board and 
Exhibitors Association that films admitted by the Derogation 
Commission as “special” films can be booked in firstrun theatres 
—‘“under certain conditions rental terms may run up to 60% 
of the net receipts.” Other theatres—‘tunder certain conditions 
rental terms may run up to 55% of the net receipts.” 


BULGARIA—MPEA operating in Bulgaria. Have permission 
to release 20 films from September, 1947, to March 31, 1948. Profits 
to remain in Bulgaria on condition Bulgaria pays 7 12 of cost of 
print. Recommend using blocked Bulgarian funds in U. S. for 
this purpose. Approximately $7,000. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA—A state film monopoly controls the mo- 
tion picture industry. MPEA and state film monopoly have a one- 
year agreement to distribute American films under a three-year 
license. Eighty American film pregrams, consisting of features 
and shorts, to be distributed in the first year. In 1945 the Monop- 
oly assigned 60% of Czech screen time to Soviet films. Latest 
information received advises that import of French, British, and 
United States films will have to be based on barter agreement. 
That is, these countries will be obligated to display Czecho- 
slovakian films in order to procure foreign currency. Purchase 
of Soviet films does not require foreign currency since some 
Russian films are being produced in the Barrandov studios. 

DENMARK—Remittances for all *oreign films from, Oct. 1, 1947 
to Dec. 31, 1948, limited to over $800,000. U.S. films to be dis- 
tributed on percentage basis until March 1, 1948, and thereafter 
at fixed prices only. Motion Picture Assn. objected to alloca- 
tion of only about 51% of the 4,000,000 kroner to U. S. companies, 
American films were withdrawn from theatres on Oct. 3. 


FINLAND—AIll transfers of foreign exchange must have the 
approval of the Bank of Finland, immediate exchange is not 
granted for importation of films. Bank of Finland authorized 
$50,000 for films in 1946, which was allocated proportionately 
among importer and distributor. This amount covered less than 
10% of U. S. film earnings, which have been accumulating in 
blocked Finnmark sinee 1942. 

FRANCE— Under the provision of the Blum-Byrnes agreement 
exhibitors were required to show French films at least four 
weeks of each quarter. It provides that no restrictions will be 
imposed on U. S. film imports and exhibition, other than the 
screen quota, except such restrictions as are also applied to 
French films. No film remittances are available from France. 
At present some $9,715,000 of American film rentals are frozen in 
France. : 

GIBRALTAR—Applications for dollars are made to the financial 
secretary of the Colony, who is bound by regulations emanating 
from London. Dollars for the purchase of U. S. films can be had 
only if the British financial authorities in England agree. A 
Gibraltar ordinance provides that all U. S dollars acquired must 
be surrendereé to the government. 

GREECE—Meeting was held Oct. 4, 1947, to discuss a method of 
financing 1947-48 imports of motion pictures. It was decided 
that the exchange needed for films was out of proportion with 
the country’s resources in dollar exchange and should be placed 
under more rigid control. Suggestions were: Imposition of tax 
on film earnings, limiting remittances to percentage of earnings 
with balance to be used in Greece, and application of a system 
of negotiable exchange certificates that could be bought and 
sold at rates approximating the open market exchange rates. 

The members of the currency committee and of the aid mission 
were in agreement that a global allocation of about $500,000 
should be made for motion pictures during 1947-48. The gen- 
eral subject of film™imports in 1947-48 will come up again for 
discussion and decision very shortly. 

HUNGARY—MPEA operating in Hungary. Since Aug. 1, 1946, 
film imports have been dependent upon permits issued by the 
Hungarian authorities. 


operating in Austria. 


This resulted in a great shortage of film 


material in Hungary. The authorities finally gave permission 
for the importation of a limited number of U. S. films to the 
value of $30,000. This enabled the MPEA to import sufficient 


films to start business. The Communist party is the only group 
still hostile to the existing situation. For some time the U.S. ime 
porters have been endeavoring to work out a tormula for com- 
pensation transactions involving the exportation of Hungarian 
goods. Up to the present time ao such transactions have been 
effected 

ITALY—The Cinematographic Law, published in the Official 
Journal of May 30, 1947, established a central cinematographic 
office under the presidency of the Council] of Ministers and brings 
control of the industry to a considerable extent within the gov- 
ernment. The law requires Italian films to be shown 20 days 
a quarter, or 80 days a year. Subsidies are granted to Italian- 
produced documentary films of 3% and to Italian newsreels 


of 2% of the gross receipts, which represents a considerable sub- 
sidy for such production. Motion picture funds are frozen but 
may be utilized for production and investment. It is reported 
that few of the provisions of the law have been actually put 
into effect Frozen funds may be invested in Italian motion 
picture production on a partnership basis up to a limit of 50% 
of producton costs, production for third parties, investment in 
motion picture plants and establishments, building and leasing 
theatres 

NETHERLANDS—MPEA delivers all of its films at the maxi- 
mum renting price of 3242°% while the independent importers of 
U. S. films only charge this high price for their very best prod- 
ucts as do importers of European films. Normal accrual to major 
companies represents 90% of all U.S. film rentals in Netherlands. 
Major company distribution limited to 132 features in quota year 
1947-48, and only “A” films are distributed. Playing time for 
U. S. films restricted to 32 weeks by Bioscope Bond members. 
MPEA representatives now negotiating with government for this 
removal. Excess guilder question is being explored with Nether- 
lands officials, and any agreement reached will be subject to ac- 
ceptance and control of Netherlands Government. 

NORWAY—AIll U. S. films distributed in Norway subject to a 
flat rental of 30% during ensuing contract year. United States 
films to be shown in theatres as long as attendance at 7 p.m, 
and 9 p.m. shows wer? 50% of capacity. No dollar exchange 
available for transfer of royalties earned between Nov. 15 and 
Jan. 1, 1948. Foreign exchange budget of more than $409,000 set 
for all films imported in 1948. State Film Board to recommend di- 
vision between dollars and other currencies. Any earnings 
blocked after Nov. 15, 1947, will probably not be released for 
five years but might be invested while blocked. United States 
companies will have alternative of leaving earnings blocked or 
withholding films from exhibition ¢ 

POLAND—G>vernment-owned Film Polski has a monopoly of 
production, distribution, and exhibition of pictures for the en- 
tire country. MPEA completed agreement for the exhibition of 
65 pctures in Poland. In addition 14 pictures have been pur- 
chased from U. S, independent producers. During last 12 months 
78 American films were distributed. Problem is to get dollar 
exchange; to date no foreign exchange has been granted. Agree- 
ment will be cancelled at the end of six months if no means 
is found. 


PORTUGAL — Theatres must exhibit Portuguese films one 

week to every five weeks of foreign films, except when actual 
national production is not available. Remittance of accumulated 
royalties has been free of complications during recent years; 
however, from date of Aug. 27, 1947, they have become subject to 
prior sanction by the Bank of Portugal. 
*« RUMANIA—MPEA operating. in Rumania but major problem 
is obtaining dollar currency, Recent press attacks against Ameri- 
can films has resulted in American films being withdrawn from 
all theatres by the exhibitors. 

SPAIN—AIl imports of films are dependent upon obtaining im- 
port licenses.. Licenses are issued only for production of films 
in Spain, but after issuance may be sold for whatever the market 
will bear. In effect this limits the number of films that may be 
imported each year to the number of import licenses earned 
by the Spanish producers. Spanish theatres must show one 
week out of six a Spanish film, unless national production is 
not available. The Spanish newsreel] NO-DO must be shown on 
each program. No foreign exchange is being granted by Span- 
ish foreign exchange authorities for film earnings. 

SWEDEN—Tentative agreement with Swedish authorities on 
transfer of remittances has been reached, which operates through 
1948. Agreement will permit 50% of 1947 revenues and one-third 
of 1948 revenues to be remitted for American films. Unremitted 
balances may be used in Sweden for normal activities and sub- 
ject to normal controls. Normal importatien of American films 
and sufficient supply of aecessories including negative and posi- 
tive raw films. Full cost of accessories and raw film will be re- 
mitted. There is no limitation placed on earnings. 


SWITZERLAND—Motion picture films may be imported to the 
same extent as imported during the four-year period 1935-38. 
Contingents are based on titles and allotted to individual importers 
and not to countries. Maximum rental for films is fixed by fed- 
eral Price Control Office at 50% of theatre receipts for distribu+ 
tors. All imports into Switzerland must be accompanied by a 
dollar payment certificate which can be obtained only by pur- 
chase of the necessary dollars at the Swiss National Bank with 
Swiss frances at the official rate of exchange. 


UNITED KINGDOM—The British film industry operates under 
the Cinematograph Films Act, which expires March 31, 1948. 
The act contains a distributor’s and an exhibitor’s quota re- 
quiring a pereentage of British films in the total film footage 
distributed and exhibited in Great Britain. A new film Quota 
Act is now in process of preparation. Effective Avg. 7, the United 
Kingdom plaeed a 75% ad valorem duty on the value of imported 
films. U.S. producers immediately stopped all shipments of films 
to Britain. Negotiations for a settlement have been carried on 
almost continuously. Proposals suggested involve a 50% remit- 
tance and the other 50% to be frozen or invested within the 
country over a long period of years. 

YUGOSLAVIA—An outright sale in Dec., 1946, was made to the 
State Film Enterprise of 200 films of independent U.S companies. 
The major U. S. companies have not entered the Yugoslavian 
film market because of government menopoly conditions, 


CANADA 


Canadian film distributors and exhibitors feel that there fs 
little likelihood that Canada will copy Britain by imposing taxes 
on U. S. films, or that Canada will greatly increase customs duties 
to help the Canadian exchange position. However, it is acknowl- 
edged that Canada may possibly feel foreed to withhold tem- 
porarily all or part of the money payable to cempanies in the 
U. S. for the use of their films, should Canadian-American bal- 
ance of payments become narkedly more adverse. 

At the present time permission is granted by the Foreign Ex- 
change Contrel Board for the payment in United States dollars 
of current income of all kinds accruing in Canada to non-resi- 
dents. Such ineome is eligible for conversion from Canadian 
dollars into U. S. funds at the official rate ($1 Camadian for $1 
United States) plus a service charge of 12 of one per cent on the 
selling rate only. The permission granted by the Board can 
be withdrawn at the Board's discretion if the Canadian foreign 
exchange position should warrant. U. S. motion pictures enter 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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Sydney. 
To the visiting Australian show- | 
man, American methods of theatre 
operation differ from his only in de- 


tails. Fundamentally, the task of 
presenting films to the public offers 
the same tasks, the identical prob- 
lems and tne same fascinating un- 


certainties in both countries. That 


at all events, is an impression I in- 
variably take with me after my visits 
to the United States. 


With the new year it is fitting that 
we should pause momentarily to re- 
flect on the achievements of the past 
and to weigh up possibilities for the 
year ahead. Although the 
now more than two years behind us, 
Australia finds that most of the 
immediate postwar problems are still 
with her. Indeed, in many respects, | 
they have increased. 

Any realistic appraisement 
inevitably reach the conclusion that 
for the Australian motion picture in- | 
dustry this will be particularly true | 
of 1948. Australian theatres enjoyed | 
an unprecedented boom during the 
war years, and strenuous efforts! 
have been made in all departments | 
of film merchandising to maintain | 
ceiling figures since the great war- 
time city populations gradually de- 
creased. 

To mid-1947 these efforts were 
extremely successful. But every 
month the task becomes harder and 
I think we will be most fortunate 
if present grosses can be held far 
into the new year, despite Aus- 


war’ is 


j 


must 





tralia’s comparatively prosperous 
condition. 
} The Profit Margin 





To safeguard the profit margin, it 
will be therefore most necessary for 
Australian showmen to continue to 
advertise and exploit their product 
with the’ utmost vigor and to con- 
duct their treatres with a maximum 
of efficiency. The success of their 
efforts will, of course, depend enor- 
mously on the quality of films forth- 
coming from Hollywood, and to a 


Australian Showman Reveals . 
rny Postwar Problems 


By ERNEST: 





TURNBULL 


yts Theatres, Australia) 





longer any justification for its re- 
tention. 

Without wishing to indulge in con- | 
troversial comparisons, I think it a 
reasonable observation to say that! 
with a few American exceptions, the 
leading Australian theatres are on a 
level with the world’s best. In some 
respects, particularly from the view- 
point of service, I believe they are 





superior. 

The Australian theatregoer has 
been educated to a much higher de- 
gree of service than his American 


counterpart. For example, the long 
queues, moving slowly towards ‘the 
theatre entrance as patrons patiently 
wait for protracted periods—a com- 


| 


mon sight in New York—is never 
seen in the Australian  capita.s. 
Under our reserved-seat system, 


seats are booked a week in advance 
and for the more popular shows, 
door sales are thus substantially re- | 
duced. We found this system most | 
popular with the American troops. 


a Audience Tastes | | 


If it were possible for Hollywood 
producers to make their films solely | 
to meet Australian tastes, I would | 
ask them to concentrate on themes 
of a simple, down-to-earth quality, 
the kind of films the whole family 
can see. For all-round popularity, 
such films are the most dependable 
and they are also the industry’s 
goodwill winners. In a quiet, effec- 
tive way they do much to counter- 
act the anti-film propaganda that so 
frequently finds prominence in the 
news columns. 


Much of such criticism springs 
from a lack of knowledge and ap- 
preciation of. the true facts, and 
often from demagogs who have 
some kind of axe to grind. Never- 
theless, their well-planned assaults 
must discredit the industry to some 
extent. To such critics, the real an- 
swer is provided by the industry’s 
best propaganda—the films them- 
selves. 





Cross-Section df Op'nion | 
Our company controls 150 theatres 
in Australia. Most of them are sit- 








lesser but increasingly important ex- 
tent from Great Britain. 


Several factors will make the task 
an extremely difficult one. Although 
attendances are likely to decline, 
operating costs aré continually ris- 
ing for every commodity “essential 
to theatre operation, including labor. 
The introduction of.a national 40- 
hour week this year at once imposes 
a sharply increased wages bill on 
the industry. Industrially, Austra- 
lian unionism is making remarkable 
gains in increased wages and shorter 
hours, and to cope with these chang- 
ing circumstances, drastic adjust- 
ments must follow. 


For repairs and replacements and 
general maintenance work of all 
kinds, the Australian theatre-owner 
now has to meet a bill at least 
double the pre-war figure—yet the 
admission price level at his own 
boxoffice is pegged at 1939 rates. 


Motion’ picture entertainment is 
almost the only commodity that has 
not been caught up in the whirl of 


Australia’s semi-inflation; but with 
dwindling grosses and the burden of 
increasing operating expenses, some 
review of admission prices may force 
itself upon the industry before long. 
1 Tax Rel'ef Overdue 


Australia has a total of, roughly, 
1,600 theatres. Some of these screen 
only one or two nights a week, some 
are touring outfits. The real boxof- 
fice revenuc comes from the 84 first- 
run city houses and the neighbor- 
hood circuits totalling 473. 

Treasury figures covering the na- 
tion show that annual picture house 
attendances are about 152,000,000— 
a satisfactorily high figure for a 
country of 7,000,000 population. At 
the emergency wartime taxation 
rates, which still apply, the federal 
government’s return from boxoffices 
is about $12,000,000 annually. 


I believe that some taxation re- 
lief for the industry is overdue and 
we are hopeful that the federal gov- 
ernment will give sympathetic con- 
sideration to our overtures before 
long. The high taxation rate now ap- 








in purely as a temporary wartime 
expedient. Since federal revenue is 
now most buoyant and comfortably 


uated in city and suburban districts; 
,a few are in cguntry towns. 
Throughout each year, about one- 
| third of the people of Australia who 
attend cinemas do so in a Hoyts the- 
atre, so that from the comments and 
actions of'a truly representative 
cross-section of the community, we 
can obtain a dependable picture of 
the workings of the public mind. 
A fairly accurate expression of the 
changing audience tastes on the past 
year or so may be expressed as 
follows: 

A definite bias against any sub- 
jects. dealing with the war. 

A preference for bright, escapist 
entertainment, and a disinclination 
to patronize drama which empha- 
hizes the sombre, depressing note. 

A keen interest in musicals with 
a nostalgic flavor—“The Jolson 
Story,” “Margie,” etc. 

American westerns—except for the 
“super” westerns—have lost their 
old pupularity. Horror subjects at- 
tract a big following in specialized 
houses and the same applies to gang- 
ster melodramas. 

But gone are the days when you 
could depend on this class of subject 
to gross heavily and even consist- 
ently; it now has but a sectional ap- 
peal and its adherents are soon ab- 
sorbed. 

I have observed that, by and large, 
star preferences in America and 
Australia coincide pretty closely. 
Bergman, Crosby, Hope, Power, Peck 
—these are the people who mean 
most on the Australian marquee, 
just as they do in American cities. 


There are others, too, but most of 
the remainder have not, in them- 
selves, great boxoffice value. 


| British Advance | 


Unquestionably, the Australian 
public has become somewhat over- 
fed on many of the screen person- 
alities who have been constantly re- 
appearing in film after film for many 
years. 


Perhaps this is one reason why 
audiences there quickly responded 
to the British product im the early 
postwar period—and to such play- 
ers as James Mason, Margaret Lock- 
wood, Stewart Granger, Patricia 
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in excess of expenditure, there is no 


Roc; and, of course, to the difference 


| dall, 
' who has also directed the show. 
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‘Annie’ Sock 
Tops Aussie 
Legit in ‘47 


By HARALD BOWDEN 


(General Manager, J. C. Williamson 
Theatres, Australia) 





Sydney. 
The year 1947 was a fairly mo- | 
mentous one in the Australian the- 
atre. Paramount among the current 


productions is the presentation by | 


the Williamson firm of the Broad- 


way and London success, “Annie 
Get Your Gun,” which features a 
favorite vaudeville artist, Evie 


Hayes, perhaps better known as the 
wife of vaideville’s Will Mahoney. 

His Majesty’s theatre, Melbourne, | 
has been filled to capacity since last | 
July, and there is no sign of when | 
the other states may see the show. | 
Webb Tilton, the imported baritone 
from America, is doing a great job 
as “Frank Butler,” as is Carl Ran- 
well known with the Shubert, 


The “miracle” of the Australian 
Theatrical Season has been the long | 
run of a group of New Zealand ex- | 
servicemen in “The Kiwis,” booked 
into Melbourne’s intimate theatre, 
the Comedy. They've now passed 
their first year and are scheduled 
until February, 1948—an all-time 
record for a run in Australia. 


Ballet has been kept alive in Aus- 
tralia by Borovansky, whose com- 
pany has now made two complete 
tours of Australia; while the Ballet 
Rambert from London has charmed 
Melbourne audience with ballets in 
the English tradition. 

In straight plays, Whitehall Pro- 
ductions has produced “Life With 
Father,” “Glass Menagerie,” “Wind 
of Heaven,” “Grand National Night” 
and the English success, “No Room 
at the Inn.” 


Cicely Courtneidge, whose brief 
run in America in “Under the 
Counter” was unexpected, has 


arrived in Australia to do the same 
show, and it is expected that her 
personality will prove of greater in- 
terest to the ‘Aussies than to Broad- 
way theatregoers, who have been 
accustomed to more lavish produc- 
tions. 


| 


The dollar situation is one of great 
concern and may prevent Aus- 
tralians from seeing “Brigadoon,” 
“Oklahoma,” “Finian’s Rainbow,” 
etc., in the musicals, until currency 
conditions improve, but Broadway 
successes such as “Born Yesterday,” 
“Dream Girl” and the Noel Coward 
play, “Present Laughter,” will play 
under the Williamson-Tait banner. 


The Tivoli theatres have kept 
vaudeville alive, their biggest at- 
tractions being the English Come- 
dians, Tommy Trinder and George 
Formby. A dance click has been the 
American team of Cabot and Dres- 
den. 


The present intention of the Wil- 
liamson-Tait firm is to import prin- 
cipals from Italy and augment with 
prominent Australian artists to pre- 
sent a-season of grand- opera in 
Australia. 


The repertory and amateur groups 
have become strongly entrenched 
owing to the great shortage of legiti- 
mate theatres in Australia, and plays 
of non-commercial value have thus 
been presented for the intelligent- 
sia. The chief group is the Inde- 
pendent theatre, which has _ pre- 
sented plays like “Mourning Be- 
comes Electra,” “Antigone” and 
Thornton Wilder’s “Our Town,” and 
this group has now advanced to a 
standard much higher than the ordi- 
nary repertory theatres. 








Dollar Situation 








studios. 


Actual -imports of British films 
have not shown exceptional fh- 
creases and by no means indicate | 
the great strides made by British | 
films in the past two years. 


For example, Britain exported to 
Australia 42 features out of a total 
import of 384 in 1946—-a rise of only 
2% over the previous year. But the 
actual money grossed was far in ex- 
cess of that figure. For 1948, Aus- 
tralian showmen look to Hollywood 
to outstrip even her past achieve- 
ments—despite the complexities aris- 
ing from present economic and in- 





dustrial conditions. 
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High Taxes Hit So. Africa Pic Bir 
16m Up, Legit Booms, Radio NSG 








in technique shown by the British | 








By JOE HANSON 


Capetown 
The past year in South Africa was not marked by any noteworthy 
event or trend except for a definite falling off in cinema attendances. The 
immediate postwar years saw the inevitable reaction from capacity house 
to more moderate business but during the past few months this decline h 
become even more marked. 


3 
ag 


Top-ranking productions are still good for extended runs at capacity 
but, whereas in the past any better-than-average picture alw ays did hold. 
over business, these now do a moderate week only, and anything 


else 

| nosedives. 
The reasons for this are fairly obvious. Although authorities deny that 
there is any sign of a depression, money is certainly tighter today, and 
people are concerned with a spiralling cost of living coupled with housing 


and other problems. Additionally, in some provinces, a heavy increase in 
taxation. has been smacked on admission prices. This is particularly so in 
the Cape prawince, where 50% of all takings now go in taxes. 

It is still too early to say whether these increases are accelerating the 
decline in attendances or not, but exhibitors are confident that fans are 
now “shopping” for their films. Upped prices are not affecting the run of 
firstrate attractions but if the public is at all doubtful as to the entertain. 
ment value of a feature, they prefer to stay away. 


It is generally conceded that the lower-income groups have been most 
affected by this increase, and the exhibitors who cater to this type of 
patronage have been hardest hit at the boxoffice. One showman in a 
small university town who has a twice-weekly change of program pointed 
out that the students who used to see every show can now afford to come 


| once a week only. 


————» 


| Industry Incensed 


The industry as a whole is incensed at the imposition of heavy taxation 
at a time, when it’s squaring up to difficult postwar conditions. In spite of 
increased overheads, net cinema admissions are about the only commodity 
that has not increased in price enormously, and high ticket prices today 


| are solely due to taxation. 


The standard of films exhibited has been generally consistently high, 
and it is felt that this is one of the main reasons why the boxoffice decline 
has not slid into an actual slump. Last year’s deals between African The- 
atres and several major U. S. companies has meant a steady stream of 
better-than-average features on the circuit. 

For several years Paramount, Warners and other major companies’ prod- 
ucts were not screened in South Africa while deals were being negotiated 
with the result that there was a big backlog available which had become 
widely known via U. S. periodicals and film mags. This, of course, in ad- 
dition to current releases. 

Rank’'s buy of a 25% shareholding in African Theatres, announced early 
last year, also gives the Schlesinger circuit a wide choice of most of the 
worthwhile British productions. Metro, too, last year announced a deal 
with Samuel-Goldwyn for release of his major films on its circuit here. 

It is confidently expected that the present setup will be maintained for 
some time, at any rate until building restrictions are lifted. The housing 
shortage is still acute and it may still be some yeags before permission will 
be granted for new cinema building. After that it’s pure guesswork 
whether the major companies will attempt independent exhibiting in their 
own houses with the consequent risk of overseating, or whether they will 
remain content with the present contracts. 


| 16m Growth 

A field that has grown steadily in the past few years is the 16m:°indus- 
try, particularly in the sphere of visual education. The film division of the 
Dept. of Education has an extensive film library of instructional films 
available at extremely low cost, and, in addition, schools and colleges rent 
educational shorts from African Theatres, Metro and others. There is wide 


scope for expansion here as educational authorities learn the advantages 
of audio visual teaching. 


Past year also saw progress in efforts at film production in Afrikaans, 
South Africa’s second official language. During war years African Film 
Productions and government film units turned out a number of propa- 
ganda shorts with separate English and Afrikaans versions, and Dutch- 
speaking section of population has long been clamouring for full-length 
productions in their language. Difficulty, of course, is the limited screen- 
ing possibilities of such films, which would give very little return for 
large sums sunk in production, as pictures would have no audience value 
outside South Africa. 


The first feature produced a year ago was so well received that a second 
one was put into production and completed in 1947 and is doing well 
throughout the country. Technically, neither of these pictures measures 
up to American or British standards, although theory is held by some 
that, in same way ‘as there is a distinct French and German style, a 
typical South African technique may emerge. - 

The future of film production here will-be given a big fillip by Rank’s 
interest in African films, and plans have already been divulged for vast 
new studios to replace present ones. Climatically and scenically this 
country is ideal for film work, and the industry will benefit considerably 
from the advice and assistance of overseas technicians. 

Just how true this is was demonstrated by the visit of the royal family 
earlier in the year, which was given the biggest newsreel coverage ever 
attempted here. Assignment was handled by special Movietone News 
team with cooperation of African Film Productions’ own cameramen and 
‘use of their laboratories for rush treatment of negatives. Results set a 
remarkably high standard. 

















Legit Booming 


Gradual easing of travel restrictions is enabling legit companies onc@— 
more to visit South Africa. Sea passages are still difficult, but air travel 
is now free of priority restrictions. Routing by air, however, is suitable 
for single artists only as large companies must travel by sea on account 
of expense and quantity of baggage moved. 

First major presentation was Ivor Novello’s full company in “Perchance 
to Dream,” which opened a six-week season at Christmas at His Majesty's, 
Johannesburg, to be followed by South African tour. 

Great credit must be given to local amateur and professional talent 
which achieved progressively high standard in staging productions during 
the war years and up till now. As a result of this, cry has gone up for 
the institution of a national theatre in South Africa. Lack of theatres is 
certainly a drawback which cannot be remedied until building is per- 
mitted, but moves are being made to take over suitable existing buildings 
in all major cities for conversion into intimate theatres on Rep lines. 

In common with peoople of most other countries, South Africans dur- 
ing the war developed a desire for classical music, and since then large 
numbers of concert artists have cashed in on this. Before this year most 
towns could stand one or two concerts a year, even from artists of 
international repute; now a concert a month is not unusual, with capacity 
houses the rule. 

Artists of the standing of Lawrence Tibbett and Benno Moissewitsch 
did tremendous business, and with more announced for the coming year, 
Bac obvious that this craze for classical music is more than a passing 
phase. 

There has been little change in the radio scene in the past year, &*- 
cept perhaps, for a slight improvement in programs. 
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} ARTHUR RANK 


PRESENTS 





The Archers 


MICHAEL POWELL.AND EMERIC PRESSBURGER 


Who Gave You 
COLONEL BLIMP 





I KNOW WHERE I’M GOING 
STAIRWAY TO HEAVEN 
BLACK NARCISSUS 


Now Present 


THE RED SHOES 


COLOUR BY TECHNICOLOUR 


ANTON WALBROOK as Lermontoy MARIUS GORING as Julian Craster 

MOIRA SHEARER as Victoria Page LEONIDE MASSINE as Grischa Ljubov 
ALBERT BASSERMAN as Sergei Ratov ROBERT HELPMANN as Boleslawsky 
ESMOND KNIGHT as Livingstone Montague LUDMILLA TCHERINA as Boronskaja 


The Red Shoes Ballet danced by 
LEONIDE MASSINE as The Shoemaker 
MOIRA SHEARER as The Girl 
and 
ROBERT HELPMANN as The Lover 


Music by BRIAN EASDALE 
Choreography by ROBERT HELPMANN 
Decor and Costume by HEIN HECKROTH 


THE ARCHERS 


FILM PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
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PRESENTS. 


Cineguild 


ANTHONY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
RONALD NEAME 
DAVID LEAN 
ERIC AMBLER 
STANLEY HAYNES 


The Team Who Gave You 
BRIEF ENCOUNTER 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
TAKE MY LIFE 
BLANCHE FURY 


Colour by Technicolour 


In Production 


OLIVER TWIST 


In Preparation 


THE PASSIONATE FRIENDS 
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J ARTHUR RANK 


PRESENTS 





A Sydney ‘Box Production 
ANN TODD ERIC PORTMAN MAXWELL REED 


. DAYBREAK 
Directed by COMPTON BENNETT 


A Sydney Box Production 


JAMES MASON 
ROSAMUND JOHN PAMELA KELLINO 


THE UPTURNED GLASS 
Directed by LAWRENCE HUNTINGTON 


. JACK WARNER 
FLORA ROBSON 


in 


HOLIDAY CAMP 
Directed by KENNETH ANNAKIN 


DENNIS PRICE 
HAZEL COURT 





GAINSBORO 


(1928) 





Gainsborough Pictures (1928) Ltd. 


SYDNEY BOX, Managing Direetor 


GRETA GYNT | DENNIS PRICE = 

JACK WARNER a: 
in - 
EASY MONEY 

Executive Producer: SYDNEY BOX 


Produced by FRANK BUNDY 
Directed by BERNARD KNOWLES 








GOOGIE WITHERS 
GRIFFITH JONES 


in 
MIRANDA 


Directed by KENNETH ANNAKIN 
Produced by BETTY E. BOX 


GLYNIS JOHNS 
JOHN McCALLUM 










MARGARET LOCKWOOD PATRICIA ROC 
DENNIS PRICE DERMOT WALSH BASIL SYDNEY 


in 
vert JASSY 
(Colour by Technicolour) 
Directed by BERNARD KNOWLES 
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J ARTHUR RANK 


PRESENTS 








Gainsborough Pictures (1928) Ltd. 





DENNIS PRICE JOAN GREENWOOD 
MAI ZETTERLING 


THE BAD LORD BYRON 
Produced by AUBREY BARING GOOD TIME GIRL 


Executive Producer: SYDNEY BOX Directed by DAVID MACDONALD 
Directed by DAVID MACDONALD 


A Sydney Box Production 
JEAN KENT DENNIS PRICE 





GEORGE COLE YVONNE OWEN 
MARGOT GRAHAME ANDREW CRAWFORD 
BRENDA BRUCE SUSAN SHAW 


DOUBLE PURSUIT BROKEN JOURNEY 


Produced by ANTONY DARNBOROUGH Produced hy SIDNEY BOX 
pees Seema Sees: SOR. Directed by KENNETH ANNAKIN 
Directed by ALFRED ROOME - 
Dialogue Director: ROY RICH 





ERIC PORTMAN ANNE CRAWFORD ROBERT NEWTON DENNIS PRICE 


HUGH WILLIAMS MICHAEL DENNISON in 


> 


Me SNOWBOUND 
THE BLIND GODDESS 


Executive Producer: BETTY E. BOX 
Produced and Directed by HAROLD FRENCH 








From the Novel, “The Lonely Skier” 
By HAMMOND INNES 
Directed by DAVID MACDONALD 





GAINSBOROUGH PICTURES 


(1928) LIMITED 
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RANK 


Two Cities Films, Ltd. 
JOSEF SOMLO and EARL ST. JOHN (Joint Managing Directors) 


LAWRENCE OLIVIER’S Presentation of 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 


HAMLET 
F. DEL GIUDICE in Charge of Production 





in the Boulting Brothers’ Production 


FAME IS THE SPUR 


From the Novel by HOWARD SPRING 
Produced by JOHN BOULTING 
Directed by ROY BOULTING 

F. DEL GIUDICE in Charge of Production 





KATINA PAXINOU JEAN SIMMONS 
DEREK DE MARNEY 
in 


UNCLE SILAS 
Directed by CHARLES H. FRANK 
Co-Producers 
JOSEF SOMLO and LAURENCE IRVING 





JOHN MILLS JOAN GREENWOOD 


in Eric Ambler’s original story 


THE OCTOBER MAN | 
Produced by ERIC AMBLER 
Directed by ROY BAKER 
F. DEL GIUDICE in Charge of Production 


ROSAMUND JOHN 





ROGER LIVESEY 
in 
VICE VERSA 
Based on Famous Victorian Comedy 
by F. Anstey 
Directed by PETER USTINOV 
A Peter Ustinov-George H. Brown Production 


F. DEL GIUDICE in Charge of Production 





ERIC PORTMAN SALLY GRAY 
PATRICK HOLT DERMOT WALSH 


in 


THE MARK OF CAIN 


Produced by W. P. LIPSCOMB 
Directed by BRIAN DESMOND HURST 





NINO MARTINI PATRICIA ROC 


in - 
ONE NIGHT WITH YOU 


Produced by JOSEF SOMLO 
Directed by TERENCE YOUNG 


A WILLI FORST Production 
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J ARTHUR RANK 


PRESENTS 


Two Cities Films, Ltd. 


MARIUS GORING .VID FARRAR 


GRETA GYNT 


MR. PERRIN AND MR. TRAILL 


Produced by ALEXANDER GALPERSON 
Directed by LAWRENCE HUNTINGTON 


ANNE CRAWFORD JEAN KENT 
ALBERT LIEVEN DEREK DE MARNEY 
PAUL DUPUIS 


SLEEPING CAR TO VENICE 


Produced by GEORGE H. BROWN 
Directed by JOHN PADDY CARSTAIRS 


GEORGE SANDERS and TREVOR HOWARD 
in 
An ARNOLD PRESSBURGER Production 
SOMERSET MAUGHAWM’S Famous Story 


THEN AND NOW 
Directed by THOROLD DICKINSON 





STEWART GRANGER 


im 


WOMAN HATER 


Produced by WILLIAM SISTROM 
Directed by TERENCE YOUNG 


Oscar Wilde’s 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING EARNEST 


STEWART GRANGER JEAN SIMMONS 


ADAM AND EVALINE 


From an Original Story and Script by 
NOEL LANGLEY 


THE CAPTAIN WAS A LADY 


(J. ARTHUR RANK/R.K.O. Joint Production) 
A JOHN MILLS Production 


TWO CITIES FILMS 


LIMITED 
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J ARTHUR RANK 


PRESENTS 
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INDIVIDUAL PICTURES, LTD. 


FRANK LAUNDER — SIDNEY GILLIAT © 


‘Now in Release 
: NOTORIOUS GENTLEMAN 
JE SEE A DARK STRANGER 
GREEN FOR DANGER 


and 


CAPTAIN BOYCOTT 


' And Now in Preparation 


Norman Collins’ Best-Selling Novel 


DULCIMER STREET 
also 


THE BLUE LAGOON 
Colour by Technicolour 





INDIVIDUAL PICTURES 


LIMITED 
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J ARTHUR RANK 


PRESENTS 


Wessex Film Productions, Ltd.. 


Producer IAN DALRYMPLE 


Present 
URSULA JEANS JEAN SIMMONS CECIL PARKER 
IN 


THE WOMAN IN THE HALL 


BY G. B. STERN 
Directed by JACK LEE 


And New in Production 
GEORGE MOORE’S 


ESTHER WATERS 
Produced and Directed by IAN DALRYMPLE and PETER PROUD 
With KATHLEEN RYAN as ESTHER 


And Introducing DIRK BOGARDE as WILLIAM LATCH 


FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 
THOMAS HARDY’S ; 
Oneea Jolly Swagman Far from the Madding Crowd 
By MONTAGU SLATER Colour by Technicolour 


WESSEX 


FILM PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
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Ealing Studios 
INTERNATIONAL APPEAL 


PRODUCERS OF FILMS OF 
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Forty-second 


- Producer: MICHAEL BALCON 
Managing Director: REGINALD P. BAKER, F.C.A. 
EALING STUDIOS 


For World Distribution through the 
J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANIZATION 





EALING STUDIOS, LTD., EALING GREEN, LONDON, W.5. 
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PRESENTS 


GB Animation Ltd. 


PRODUCERS OF DIAGRAMMATIC AND 
TECHNICAL ANIMATION CARTOON 
AND PUPPET FILMS ETC. ETC. 
FOR THE BRITISH FILM INDUSTRY 


stup1ios: Moor Hall, Cookham, Berks 


England 


Registered Office: FILM HOUSE, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Directors: 

J. ARTHUR RANK, J.P. (Chairman) 
DAVID HAND (Man. Director) 
JOHN DAVIS 
IAN CREMIEU-JAVAL 
BARRINGTON C, GAIN 


GB ANIMATION | 


LIMITED 
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Telegrams: DENLAB, DENHAM. 
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For Dependable Service and 
( Scientifically Controlled Processing 





DENHAM LABORATORIES LIMITED 


‘Telephone: DENHAM 2323 
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HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE OFFICES 


LONDON, S.W.1 








The 


Season s 
_ Greetings 
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OH! WHAT A BEAUTIFUL RECORD! 
OH! WHAT A WONDERFUL YEAR!! 
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And the Records Tally.... 


SIX EVENTS—SIX FIRSTS! 
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ANNA NEAGLE 


Motion Picture Herald Poll of Fame 
TOP Box Office Actress in All Britain’s Films 
1. ANNA NEAGLE 


2. Margaret Lockwood 
3. Patricia Roc 


4. Deborah Kerr 
BUT MORE THAN THAT! 


ANNA NEAGLE 


TOP Box Office Woman Star in the Whole International Field! 
1 ANNA NEAGLE 


2. Margaret Lockwood 
3. Bette Davis 


4. Ingrid Bergman 


"HERBERT WILCOX 


Motion Picture Herald Officially Lists “THE COURTNEYS OF 
CURZON STREET” 
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The TOP at Britain's Box Office 1947 
& 


(4) The Kinematograph Weekly 
Likewise Lists “The Courtneys” 


Britain’s Top Box Office Grosser for 1947 











EAGLE 


Awarded Picturegoer Gold. Medal for the BEST PERFORMANCE 
of Any Actress in 1947 in “PICCADILLY INCIDENT” 


HERBERT WILCOX 


Awarded Silver Star National Film Award for THE BEST BRITISH 
FILM for 1947 with a" INCIDENT” 
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ANNA N 
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i| SEASON'S GREETINGS 
FROM 





CHARLES L. TUCKER'S 


Jif 
ENTERPRISES, LTD. 











| 
| PERSONAL MANAGEMENT OF ARTISTS 


Wl THEATRE - FILMS - RADIO - VARIETY 


| | DIRECTORS 
Bilal CHARLES L. TUC 
. TUCKER 
SYDNEY GRACE 
SYDNEY GRACE 17 SHAFTESBURY AVE 
LONDON, W.1 
ENGLAND 
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GEORGE AND 
ALFRED BLACK 


‘PICCADILLY HAYRIDE’ 


Si FIELD OVER 800 PERFORMANCES 
PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE, LONDON 


CHARLIE CHESTER — ‘STAND EASY’ 
NAT MILLS & BOBBIE — ‘THE TOWN ROARS’ 
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FILM— A 
agthonsnd COMEDY FILM FOR THE 
R RANK ORGANISATION 
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ANOTHER SID FIELD PRODUCTION 
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LAWRENCE 
WRIGHT 


SENDS 
































BEST WISHES 
TO ALL HIS FRIENDS 
: IN AMERICA 











AND 


HAS PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCINC -THAT 
THE AMERICAN RIGHTS OF HIS SENSATIONAL 


“CONCERTO 
IN J ALL” 


DONALD PHILLIPS 


HAVE BEEN ACQUIRED BY 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


NEW YORK 
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LAWRENCE WRIGHT MUSIC COMPANY, LTD. 


19 DENMARK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2, ENGLAND 
CABLES: VOCABLE, LONDON 
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GREETINGS 


*“ ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


(By orrangement with Rodgers & Hammerstein & Chappell & Co. Ltd.) 
COLISEUM, LONDON 





rg 








“SONG OF NORWAY” 


(By arrangement with Chappell & Co. Ltd. & Edwin Lester) 
ON TOUR 








“HIGH BUTTON SHOES” 
Production 1948 





“THE MEDIUM” and “THE TELEPHONE” 


London Presentation 1948 








“THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET” 


British Empire Rights 


“CHARLEY’S AUNT” 


London and Tour 











SIX RESIDENT CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES 
London Manchester Birmingham Sheffield Coventry Plymouth 





THE PALACE THEATRE and THE LONDON CASINO 


Two of London's Largest Musical Comedy Theatres, both 
controlled by Tom Arnold & Emile Littler 


EMILE LITTLER 


31 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, and PANTOMIME HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM 1 | | 


















































FROM ACROSS THE HERRINGPOND! | 
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— tings 1947-1948 











KEITH PROWSE & CO., LTD. : ; 


S. VAN LIER 


General Manager 


PUBLISHERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS "NOW IS THE HOUR" 
(in Conjunction with Messrs. L. H. Paling & Co., Ltd., Australia, and Messrs. Charles Begg & Co., Ltd., New Zecland) 


| Telegrams: ACADEMY, RATH, LONDON 
42/43 Poland Street Cables: STALLS, LONDON 
LONDON, W. 1, ENGLAND : Code: WESTERN UNION 5 LETTER EDITION 
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GABRIEL PASCAL 


and 


BERNARD SHAW 

















Wish 














All Their Friends 








. 4A SUCCESSFUL NEW YEAR 
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0 ALL OUR FRIENDS 
A PROSPEROUS 


NEW YEAR 


FROM 3 cnapret & co., 1D. 
IRVING BERLIN, LTD. 
EDWIN H. MORRIS CO., LTD. . 
WILLIAMSON MUSIC, LTD. 


VICTORIA MUSIC CO., LTD. 
BRADBURY WOOD, LTD. 


MUSIC CENTRE ...ENGLAND’S 
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REATER UNION THEATRES, 
leaders in the Australian en- 
tertainment field, operate the 
largest and most successful metro- 
politan theatre chain in the Com- 
monwealth. 


Vigorous showmanship and a 
virile, progressive policy have 
been striking features of the Com- 
pany's advance. 


With its motto “Success with 
Honour" and its slogan ‘Forever 
Forward," Greater Union faces the 
future with a great and growing 
confidence. 


NORMAN B. RYDGE, 
Chairman of Directors 


GREATER UNION 
THEATRES PTY., LTD. 


49 Market Street, 
Sydney, 
Australia 
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THREE HITS IN 1947 


“THE OLD LAMPLIGHTER” 
“THE LITTLE OLD MILL” 


“MY FIRST LOVE MY LAST 
LOVE FOR ALWAYS” 


WATCH US IN 1948 


IRWIN DASH IS NOW AT THE 
ST. REGIS HOTEL, N. Y. 
UNTIL FEB. 4th 


THE IRWIN DASH MUSIC CO., LTD. 
17, Berners Street, London, W. 
Telegrams: DASHMUZIC England 
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| ss The Directors of the 














| HAoude of Geldman 
greet all friends in the 
U.S.A. and Canada 





with best wishes for 














| the New Year 








B. FELDMAN & CO., LTD. 
FELDMAN BUILDING 


125-7-9 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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VARIETY Anniversary 
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GREETINGS 


TO ALL MY 
FRIENDS IN 
AMERICA 





JACK BUCHANAN 


Permanent Address 


GARRICK THEATRE 
LONDON, W. C. 2 
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Generol Managers 


CHARLES MUNYARD 


FRED MARLOW 


GREETINGS 


TO ALL OUR 
FRIENDS IN 
AMERICA 


MPM ENTERTAINMENT CORP, LTD 


199 PICCADILLY, rN, W. 1 


Representatives fo- 
MAURICE WINNICKS 


IGNORANCE IS BLISS 


STEWART McPHERSON in 
“TWENTY QUESTIONS” 


MICHAEL MILES in 
RADIO FORFEITS 
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With Special 

Thanks to All 
Those Artistes, Who 
Have Contributed 


to the Success of 
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A HEARTY WELCOME AWAITS 


OLSEN AND JOHNSON 


IN THE NEW YEAR 


LONDON CASINO ..... -: W.1. General Manager»... - ARTHUR H. CROCKER 

. Variety Booking Manager . . « WILLIAM R. MARSH 
SAVILLE THEATRE a W.1. Production Manager . .« «+ « « » FRANK P. ADEY 
GARRICK THEATRE . . . . o W.1. Secretary oe ee. OO ee 8 8 RENEE STEPHAM 


WIMBLEDON THEATRE ee ee S.W.1. Director of Press and Publicity . . . ROSA HEPPNER 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES, 62 Shaftesbury Avenue, LONDON, W.I. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ‘BERDEL, LESQUARE, LONDON” — 
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General Manager oneal Production Manager 
STANLEY FRENCH LAURENCE GREEN 


London’s Greatest Hits 





“LIFE WITH FATHER” “CANARIES “HONOUR “FIFTY -FIFTY” 
LESLIE BANKS SOMETIMES SING” AND OBEY” HARRY GREEN 
SOPHIE STEWART JACK BUCHANAN NAUNTON WAYNE pe gpa v0 
DOROTHY GORDON ' HEATHER THATCHER NORA SWINBURNE RAYMOND ROLLETT 
ROWLAND SARTROP ch Pe URSULA HOWELLS wep aretha 
DOUGLAS JEFFRIES CORAL BROWNE GERARD HEINZ LESLIE SPURLING 
GARRICK THEATRE Salt odanon ON A 
SAVOY THEATRE me tisdaec big sa Suis EMMA TRECHMAN PROVINCIAL TOUR 


248 Performances to Date 649 Performances to Date 


SAVILLE THEATRE 


57 Perfermances te Date 


OFFICES—GLOUCESTER HOUSE, 19 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2 
TELEPHONES—ABBEY 6292-3 CABLES—SHEPSHOW, LONDON 




















Season’s Greetings 


To All My Friends 
in the U.S.A. 


SID FIELD 





Direction: LEN BARRY 


PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE ARCHIE PARNELL & CO., LTD. 


LONDON, W.I. 3, Golden Square, London, W.1. 
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BRITAINS BIGGEST 
BAND BOX OFFICE, 
ATTRACTION 


<= 
GREETINGS AND 
SALUTATIONS 

TO ALL MY FRIENDS 
¢ ACROSS THE WATER 














SOLELY REPRESENTED BY 
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SINCERE GOOD WISHES FOR 1948 TO ALL OUR FRIENDS IN AMERICA 


FROM 





THE DIRECTORS OF 


Francis, Day & Hunter, Ltd. 














PUBLISHERS OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN SONG SUCCESSES : 
































GREETINGS FROM LONDON 
AND 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
To All My American Friends 


HERMIONE GINGOLD 


“SWEETEST AND LOWEST” 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE i 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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GREETINGS FROM 


WALLY BOAG 


FEATURING IN VAL PARNELL’S SHOW 


“STARLIGHT ROOF,” LONDON HIPPODROME 


“Morning Advertiser" (London) :— 





» ae 











; “At the Command Performance, Wally Boag materially increased the 
: popularity with his dexterous manipulation of balloons and his unusual 
London Representative:— dancing.” New York:— 
CHARLES L. TUCKER, 
17, Shaftesbury Avenue, Py se pg 
London, England. sew York 
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of 


i CARROLL LEVIS 


“The American Voice of British Broadcasting” f 


t TRIUMPH HOUSE 





CABLES: TELEP . \; 

: 189 REGENT STREET igo , 

CARLEVIS, REGENT 
aan LONDON, W.1. i 
| ENGLAND - 8 


eT ~_ - 


American Representatives: C. HASTINGS LEVIS and GEORGETTE GEORGE 


“THREE NAMES TO REMEMBER!” 
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STOLL THEATRES CORPORATION, LTD. 
ASSOCIATED THEATRE PROPERTIES (London) LTD. 


Chairman and Managing Director ... PRINCE LITTLER 








STOLL OFFICES 
TELEGRAMS: OSWASTOLL : TELEPHONE 
LESQUARE, LONDON LONDON COLISEUM TEMPLE BAR 1500 
LONDON, W. C. 2 


AL BURNETT 


SENDS GREETINGS 
TO ALL HIS AMERICAN FRIENDS 








Appearing Nightly at 


THE ORCHID ROOM — 
MAYFAIR 


Drop me a line even if it's only a gag or a parody te 
40, PORTSEA HALL, LONDON, W. 2 : 


nS 


i THEATRE CIRCUIT 
<*> SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE / 


r 
Cel / 


600 GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY, AUST. 
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ISS! BONN 


Sends His Sincere Greetings 


TO ALL HIS FRIENDS IN THE U.S.A. 























WITH A SPECIAL HELLO TO 











SAUL BORNSTEIN and BONNIE 
_ HERMAN STARR 
“WILLY STARR 

THE “Mc” GOLDMAN 

ELLIOTT SHAPIRO. 

LOUIE BERNSTEIN 

CHARLIE LEE 

DAVE DREYER hp. 

MR. AND MRS. MICHAEL FEIN — 














TO ALL THOSE | DIDN’T GET AROUND TO 
SEE ON MY LAST TRIP, PLEASE ACCEPT MY 
APOLOGIES, BUT | HOPE TO REMEDY IT SOON 





Direction; LANGHAN PRODUCTIONS, LTD. 
12 B. ST. GEORGE ST. 
HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


ie 

Ts 

TE 
PHONE: MAYFAIR 8601—8602—8603 Personal Manager: REVE. TOBIAS ie 

; ft Qt 
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Forty-second 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 7, 1948 

















GREETINGS TO ALL 
MY AMERICAN FRIENDS 


CAMPBELL, CONNELLY & CO., LTD. 





REG CONNELLY 


CAMPBELL, CONNELLY & CO., LTD. 
CAMPBELL, CONNELLY, INC. 
EDITIONS CAMPBELL CONNELLY 
CINEPHONIC MUSIC COMPANY, LTD. 
IRWIN DASH MUSIC COMPANY, LTD. 
DASH, CONNELLY, INC. 

BAHAMAS MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, LTD. 


10 DENMARK ST. 
LONDON .- 


ENGLAND 



































Lack of Facilities Snag 
Viennese Legit Comeback 


By ROBERT STOLZ= 








(The Writer Is the Noted Austrian Composer) 


Vienna. 
When, in 1938, the Hitler hordes 
invaded Austria and I left Vienna 


voluntarily, I knew then that the 
Austrian theater, like all other 
achievements of civilization and cul- 
ture, had received a deadly blow. 
The Viennese operetta in particular, 
which, aside from the cultural mis- 
sion, had always been one of the 
foremost articles of exportation, died 
overnight. All great writers and 
composers who for decades have 
continued the great operetta tradi- 
tion of Austria have all (with only 
one exception, Franz Lehar) been 
either silenced “or forced to seek 





their homes in new countries. Un- 
der the control of the State talent 
was not the decisive factor; only 
the political attitude and loyalty 
towards the Nazi party were. 


In 1946, at the invitation of the 


Austrian government, I came to 
Vienna to help in the rebirth of the 
Austrian theater, particularly in the 
renaissance of the Viennese oper- 
etta. I found an impoverished, wor- 
ried people. I was amazed to see 
how, despite all difficulties, lack of 
food, fuel and other bare necessities, 
the will to rebuild was so strong. 


One cannot imagine in a country 
like the U. S. against what handi- 











Compliments 
of the Season to ALL 


from 











HARRY 


LOWE 











Suite 26, Gloucester Mansions 
Cambridge Circus, London, W.C. 2 | 








CABLE ADDRESS "LOWE" LONDON 


. TEMPLE BAR 0376-7 | 








caps and difficulties the theaters 
here have to fight. The lack of ele- 
mentary items like wood, paper, 
nails, paints, textiles, bulbs, - etc., 
necessary to present a show are here 
such a problem that it still is plenty 
tough to produce shows here. Play- 
ers rehearse in cold, unheated 
halls, besides other handicaps, with 
a feverish enthusiasm and ambition 
inspired by the feeling of freedom 
and liberty and love for their pro- 
fession. ° 


| Lack of Theatres | 


The greatest handicap, however, 
of all is the lack of theaters. Inas- 
much as the State Opera and the 
Burgtheater were badly damaged 
during the war, opera performances 
are being presented at the Theater 
an der Wien and in the Volksoper; 


the Burgtheater performances are 
taking place in the Ronacher. The 
performances of operas and the 
Burgtheater (drama) are excellent 
and are doing full justice to the 
great tradition of yesteryear. In the 
field of operettas the lack of thea- 
ters is particularly bad. The famous 
Theater an der Wien—the cradle of 
operettas—is housing the State 
Opera Co. Other theaters which 
have played operettas, like the Carl 
or the Johann Strauss, are now pic- 
ture houses. The only theaters play- 
ing operettas today in Vienna are 
the Raimund and the Stadt. 

The theaters are playing mostly to 
sellouts despite the pretty high 
prices. Patrons are so eager to see 
new and good shows that producers 
are doing their utmost, adapting 
dancehalls and picture theaters to 
present living theater there. And all 
are doing good business, 


Inasmuch as during the Nazi re- 
gime nothing worthwhile was cre- 
ated, the shows now consist mostly 
of plays of American, English or 
French origin, or revivals of classics 
and shows forbidden by the Third 
Reich. 


In the field of drama American 
playwrights are leading in the reper- 
toire of the Austrian theater. Works 
by Eugene O’Neill, Clifford Odets, 
William Saroyan, Robert Sherwood, 
Lindsay and Crouse, etc., are being 
presented here with great-success. 
These plays, combining the free dis- 
cussion of political and socia! prob- 
lems, create the greatest interest. 














Brussels Festival’ Widest Appeal | 








By RUPERT ALLAN 





(Continental Aide to the Motion Picture Assn.) 


Paris. 
In 1947 Europe saw a crop of film 
festivals, which has obliged Euro- 
pean producers to review the whole 
question of these festivals. 


The World Film and Fine Arts 
Festival in Brussels led off in June, 
and the general sentiment of the 
major participating nations seems 
to be that it was the most important, 
best organized festival and had the 
widest international representation. 
Switzerland followed in July with 
the Locarno Festival, which, be- 
cause of its smaller scope, should, 
perhaps, not properly be classed 
with the other three major fetes, 

The Italians heid the Venice Bien- 
nale in August, and France followed 
wi-h the Cannes Festival in Sep- 
tember. Although, by agreement be- 





tween the two countries, Venice 
this year was supposedly an inter- 
national festival and Cannes a na- 
tional one, this distinction was not 
apparent in the festivals themselves. 
In addition to the above four, there 
was also a festival at Marienbad, 
Czechoslovakia; but Marienbad, not 
being a competition, was not a fes- 
tival in the sense that the others 
were, 

In reviewing the results of these 
festivals, the U. S. industry can well 
take pride in the awards it achieved. 
At Brussels, Goldwyn’s “The Best 
Years of Our Lives” (distributed by 
RKO) took two of the festival’s 
seven prizes for feature-length films: 
the Grand Prix for the best scenario 
of the festival (Robert E. Sherwood) 


(Continued on page 190) 
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SEND NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS 
TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 


HOPE TO SEE MORE OF YOU THIS YEAR 


ELLTS 


Fanious in Last 15 Years as 
THE SHOW PEOPLE’S RENDEZVOUS 


35, Store Street 
London, W. C. 1. 











————— 
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GREETINGS 


FROM 


MAURICE WINNICK 


TO ALL MY FRIENDS IN U. S. 














AND PARTICULARLY TO 


TOM HOWARD 


FOR ALLOWING ME TO PRESENT THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 


“IT PAYS TO BE IGNORANT” 


NOW 
ENGLAND’S NO. I RADIO SHOW 








Also DONALD HAMILTON 


FOR YOUR HELP WITH 


“20 QUESTIONS” 


/ MAURICE WINNICK 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


CIRO’S 


LONDON’S MOST EXCLUSIVE RESTAURANT 
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FRENCHY MANNING 


t 
TIVOLI CIRCUIT AUSTRALIA 13 


DAVID N. MARTIN . - 7 « -_ «#- - = - - « - ~ 7 = - 7 = = - = - ~ - 


TIVOLI THEATRE, MELBOURNE 
5th MONTH 


GEORGE FORMBY 


Also HELLER and RILEY 


TIVOLI CIRCUIT NEW ZEALAND LTD. 


KERRIDGE-ODEON, R.-J. KERRLIDGE, Managing Director 








- Managing Director 
CURRENT ATTRACTIONS: 
TIVOLI THEATRE, SYDNEY 


AFRIQUE 


THE GLENNS * McCONNELL and MOORE 
DR. ROY PICKARD 


CABOT and DRESDEN 


in AUSTRALIA 
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Kire Swings 














Dublin. 

Cinema biz in Eire has _ been 
sharply hit by rapid rise in tax on 
admissions which, in January, goes 
to 60% of the gross take of all film 
houses, after a rise only four months 
back. The upped prices have cer- 
tainly kept customers out of the up- 
town houses—and they have shown 
a decided tendency to shop around 
for the best pix before putting down 
their coin. The fall in revenue, 
taken with a steep hike in pay to 
nearly all theatre employees, will 
,certainly be reflected by cut profits 
in next balance sheets. 

There has been a swing in favor 
of British films; first-class American 
product still gets the coin, but star 
names do not appear to have the 


Toward 


British Films; 60% ‘Tax 


161.. projectors for ‘schools and col- 
leges, but comparatively few have 











is due, in some measure to general 
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of value of films as 


so far put down their money. This ‘Brussels Festival’ Widest Appeal 


and the Grand Prix for the best act- , best director (Rene Clair) and best 


| Freedom from taxation of live en- | ress Loy). An additional lactor (Maurice Chevalier); RKO, 
Grand Prix. that for the best ani- |for Mexican-produced film, “La Per- 

seer Rbags he est ani- lia” (RKO-AGUILA), awarded at 
mated cartoon, was awarded Metro's | venice prizes for best contribution 


training aids, 
(Myrna 
tertainment meant slightly enhanced 
revenues in the last quarter of the 


On Gross Raps Bb. O. 


By MAXWELL SWEENEY = 

















drawing power of a few years back. 
Customers are going for stories more 
than stars. Move in arranging ben- 
efit show of “The Yearling” under 
Catholic Stage Guild auspices, with 
the President of Eire present to meet 


+ American stars, was regarded as re- 


ply to J. Arthur Rank interests’ big 
splash with “Odd Man Out” and 
“Captain Boycott.” 

The United Kingdom’s 75% tax on 
remittances to the U. S. for films has 
not yet had an effect on the amount 
of product available since Irish re- 
lease dates are well behind those of 
Britain on most pix. 





year, and with film shows probably 
more in 1948, legit and 
vaudeville houses may take a big- 


ger slice of the public expenditure. 
Ireland is lacking in big vaude 
names: topline comedian, Jimmy 
O’Dea, was in Britain for the year, 
returning only in time for Christmas 
pantomime. Other star vaudérs were 
working in pix or mulling offers 
which kept them off stage for long 
periods. Little top talent was im- 
ported, and there was a reluctance 
by houses to spend money on names. 
Smalltimers did well on swings 
through the sticks, which are show- 
ing increased interest. 


costing 


“The Cat Concerto.” 

At Locarno, though only a few 
U. S. companies participated, their 
films were awarded six of the 19 
citations: John Ford, for direction, 
in “My Darling Clementine” (20th), 
for acting, Jennifer Jones in “Cluny 
Brown” (20th) and Bette Davis in 
“A Stolen Life” (WB); Anne Baxter, 
for -feminine character’ portrayal, 
Walter Brennan in “My Darling 
Clementine” (20th) and _ Richard 
Haydn in “Cluny Brown” (20th). 

At Cannes American films came 
off with three of the six Grand 
Prix: “Crossfire” (RKO), the best 
social problem film; “Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies’ (MGM), the best musical com- 
edy; “Dumbo” (Disney-RKO), the 


to the progress of motion picture 
making and best photography (Ga- 
briel Figeroa); Universal-Interna- 
tional, for its French-produced “Le 
Diable au Corps” (Transcontinen- 
tal), which won at Brussels the 
prizes of best actor (Gerard Philipe) 
and the motion picture critics’ prize 
for the best film. 

Following the criticism of U. S. 
participation at the Cannes Festival 
of 1946, the major U. S. companies 
reached the conclusion that, because 
of the type of organized participa- 
tion by the industries of other coun- 
tries, the American companies either 
should make a dignified and repre- 
sentative showing at a festival or 
should not enter the festival at all. 





Few New Plays | 
With the Abbey Theatre fading as 
centre of Irish drama interest—now 


appealing more to tourists than 
drama-goers—outlook on legit in 


best animated cartoon. 

In addition to these prizes, several 
U. S. firms got awards for films they 
co-produced or produced abroad: 





The 16m market has grown, but 
is still far from saturation point so 
far as equipment is concerned. The 
government has approved use of 


In line with this conclusion this 
year the major companies put forth 
a serious effort at Brussels and 
Cannes and made creditable show- 





RKO, for “Le Silence Est d’Or” 





ings with resultant favorable pub- 





SEASON’S GREETINGS 


—1| Eire is changing. Féw new worth- 
while plays are coming from Irish 
writers. Best of the year were a 
verse-play, “Happy As_ Larry,” 


(“Man About Town”)—the Brussels 
Grand Prix: du Festival and the 
‘three Locarno prizes of best film, 


licity. Locarno, being on smaller 
scale, did not necessitate a carefully 
planned participation. 
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K&P PRODUCTIONS 


LEON KIMBERLY and HELEN PAGE 


CHANDOS HOUSE 


45/46 Chandos Place 
LONDON, W.C. 2 


CABLES: Kimberly, Variety, London 








from Donagh MacDonagh, anc. Mich- 
eal MacLiammoir’s “Portrait of 
Miriam,” a likely for Broadway 
when MacLiammoir and Gate Co. 
visit U. S. in early 1948. 


Musie and Radio | 


Despite their claims to be a musi- 
cal nation, the Irish were careful 
spenders on the longhairs. They 
went for big name orchs such as the 
Halle with John Barbirolli, and the 
Liverpool Philharmonic with Sir 
Malcolm Sargent, but stayed away 
in large numbers from. concerts 
given by Radio Eireann Symphony 
Orch under the baton of Rome 

Opera House conductor Vincenzo 

Bellezza. They demand names they 

know, and pianist who got the best 
house was Jose Iturbi, who packed 


dia isd sole “Wheeoive “are. Still TAILORING to the Best People in the Show World 
The State-controlled Radio Station “s 


developed its programs during the f 
75-77 Shaftesbury Avenue 


past year, largely as a result of new 
London, W. 1, England 








‘MR. and MRS. SIDNEY FISHER 





Send Greetings 
To Their Friends All Over the World 


Glad to Welcome Our Old Customers 
Now Working in England 


HOPE TO SEE YOU SOON 





appointments. John Brennan, for- 
mer Irish Minister to Washington, 
became director of broadcasting, 
and, later, a former BBC man, Larry 
H. Morrow, was appointed director 

















of productions. a 























DUCHESS PRODUCTIONS, LTD. 


Managing Agents: 
DUCHESS THEATRE 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 
SAVILLE THEATRE 
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NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
IN AMERICA 
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Directors: 
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Future of U.S. Pix Abroad Grave 


(Continued from page 157) 


and are distributed freely throughout Canada without quota, 
import permit, or exhibition restrictions. The only requirement 
is the payment of import duties and taxes. 

, SOUTH AMERICA 

ARGENTINA—Law of Aug. 7, 1947, provides that all theatres 
in the central zone of the federal capital will exhibit Argentine 
feature films at the rate of one Argentine film not more than 
two years old during seven days per month (22%), including 
a Saturday and Sunday, and that all other theatres in Argen- 
tina will exhibit one Argentine feature film at least two weeks 
out of every five (40°), including two Saturdays and two Sun- 
days. The granting of exchange permits for all imports into 
Argentina has been suspended as of Aug. 22, 1947, according to 
an announcement of the Central Bank. This measure was taken 
as a result of Great Britain’s recent decision to suspend the 
conversion of sterling to dollars 

BOLIVIA—The motion picture industry will obtain an allot- 
ment of $18,000 monthly at the legal rate of exchange to be 
divided equaily among the three importers. This is a substantial 
reduction from the previous monthly allocation of some $29,000 
Unofficial comment is to the effect.that the government will 
soon take steps to capture some of the exchange now filtering 
out of the country through the free market by legislation to 
legalize imports with exchange obtained at this rate 

BRAZIL—Income tax measure presented by Communists re- 
lating to remittance to film companies will increase tax to 25% on 
60%. In view of government's urgent need of additional revenue 
some increase in remittance taxes appears inevitable but in- 
dications are Finance Ministry may not insist on proposed 15% 
on 60%. A domestic film industry is slowly developing. 

CHILE—Foreign exchange shortages continue to handicap the 
operations of motion picture importers. Although an increase 
of $200,000 over the dollar exchange originally allocated for 1947 
had been authorized, importers had not been able by mid-Octo- 
ber to obtain the foreign exchange itself. Continued efforts 
to obtain this exchange, and the further $200,000 promised earlier, 
are being made by the Assn. of Motion Picture Importers in 
Chile. 

COLOMBIA—Distributors are permitted to remit to the ex- 
terior 65% of their revenues from rentals, the balance remaiming 
in Colombia to cover operating expenses. In 1947 the film dis- 
tributors have been allotted individual dollar-exchange quotas 
similar to those provided for all importers. It is estimated that 
the quotas allotted were approximately equal to remitances in 
1946. Under current rulings of the Office of Exchange Conigol, 
however, holders of quotas covering imports in the first group of 
exchange control priority schedule (motion pictures are included 
in this group) can receive import licenses entitling them to dollar 
exchange to the value of only 60% of their quotas (15 per quar- 
ter). The Office of Exchange Control, evidently considering all 
importers, has limited them also to remitting only 15% of their 
quotas per quarter. Gross revenues from film rentals have been 
running considerably above last year's figures and it is estimated 
that the restrictive policies of ‘the Office of Exchange Control 
has limited the distributors to remitting only about 30% of their 
revenue instead of the 65%, previously allowed. As a result frozen 
funds are piling up in Colombia. Colombian government in De- 
cember, 1947, approved permission to remit $800000 for U. S 
distributors in 1948. It is claimed these funds are subject to 
the Colombian “patrimonio” tax in addition to the income tax 
that has already been paid. Film distributors have prepared a 
memorandum to the control ‘board of the Office of Exchange 
Control protesting this action. 

ECUADOR—Restrictions upon transfer of foreign exchange 
have been recently revised and are quite stringent. In order to 
obtain foreign exchange with which to make remittances, repre- 
sentatives of foreign producers must buy the exchange in the 
free market and pay the following taxes: 1%, 4%, and five 
sucres per dollar. (Official rate of exchange, 15.04 sucres to 
the dollar, free market rate of exchange 17 sucres to the dollar). 

PARAGUAY—Exhibitors are required by law to furnish to 
the Banco del Paraguay each lear a list of contract obligations 
with producing countries, and requests for foreign exchange are 
granted in accordance with this list. All contracts are made 
with film exchanges in Buenos Aires, and payments are in Ar- 
gentine money. No restrictions are noted. 

SURINAM—In Surinam each exhibitor of films is limited in 
his exhibition by currency exchange restrictions. Remittance 
to the film companies for showing of films is 40, 50, and 60% 
of the gross receipts, depending upon the category of the film. 
Each exhibitor is allowed exchange for U. S. currency in pro- 
portion to his volume of business. Takings, at present, do not 
exceed the quota allowed. 

URUGUAY—There are a great many restrictions prohibiting 
or limiting the transfer of foreign exchange. The control of 
available foreign exchange is effected by strict regulations; im- 
ports of non-essential commodities are being curtailed. Exposed 
film is included in the reciprocal trade agreement between Uru- 
guay and the U. S. Films are placed in the second category 
of imports, which means that exchange is made available only 
after full consideration has been given to items in the first cate- 
gory. Despite the serious shortage of dollar exchange, the im- 
porters of U. S. films are confident that they will be able to ob- 
tain sufficient funds to continue showing films to the Uruguayan 
public. 

COSTA RICA—Foreign exchange controls were tightened by 
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Tent hard times and the fallacy of saving currency 
that is fast vanishing in purchasing power, or gets 
into the taxcollector’s office. This escapism at all costs 
is what mostly characterizes France of today. 


The desire to evade hard facts, which was symbolized 
‘after World War I by the slogan: “Germany will pay.” 
and after the last war by “America will provide,” 
benefits at least the show business. 


—— 








— Ballet Craze | 


Above all, the one branch of amusement which has 
now taken Paris by craze is the ballet. The Wednes- | 
day ballet nights at the Opera are doing more business = =— 
than any grand opera, and the Palais de Chaillot, the 
Theatre des Champs Elysees and the Alhambra have 
in turn been packed by visiting companies, irrespec- 
tive of quality, whether: Ballet Russe, Monte Carlo or 
Original Ballet. Last to come in was the Marquis de 
Cuevas’ company, headed by Marjorie Hightower and 
Marjorie Tallchief (Mrs. George Balanchine). 

Two local personalities staged a strong comeback 
during the year after politics had kept away so far. 

rst is Sacha Guitry, who resumes his activities as 
@ playwright and picture producer. Other is Serge 

ifar, who the Opera stagehands won't permit to 
appear there but who had to take a bow as a choreo- 
&rapher, so strongly did the Opera audience want him. 
ee 
gy Radio NSG 











; Radio as an industry does not exist in France though 
at considered reestablishing commercials throug 
Petia! agency. It is politically ridden, and the only 
ranch of French radio which is permitted tu produce 
and air programs free from party politics is the North 


French Film Biz Snarled By Politics 
(Continued from page 155) ‘ 

American branch, managed by Robert Lange, with Ben 
Smith as production head. 
was in the hands of Ed Grusking, now prepping an 
American tour for a French legit troupe. 
radio business, commercially, is done through Radio 
Luxembourg, 
platters, and Sacha Guitry, are airing sponsored ma- 
power of the Monte-Carlo station, while the Radio | 
SERIE YAY el Sota 2 __- Andorra, once much used, is fast dropping in audience 
value, 
terial. 


lar for dancing, just like for lunch and dinner. Maxim's 
is A must with the Albert celebrated gladhanding. But 
Bernard Hilda, at his Club Champs Elysees, evidences 
plenty showmanship in the way he 
latest there of note being Lena Horne, whose style is 
Showmanship of | ally deliver. 
another kind is the keynote of Monseigneur, where the 
fiddlers have a special knack of turning fiddling into 


a novelty here. 


a true art. 


mass entertainment, there are bigger places, such as | 
the Lido, whose operator, Jean Pierre Guerin, cur- 


acts as a draw, 
of Montmartre with its revues. 

Summing up the general situation from the American 
side, France, in the near future, looks like a pretty bad 
fishing ground for American show business, except 
maybe for a few acts in niteries and, possibly circuses. 


the terms of exchange decree of June 8, 1946. Under the decree 
Costa Rica authorities are now allocating $2,000,000 a month as 
available exchange, only 10% of which is to be used for motion 
picture films, automobiles, cosmetics, and other imports not 
specifically designated as essential. 

CUBA—There are no restrictions on the importation of motion 
picture films, neither are there any exchange controls or quota 
restrictions which would hamper the marketing of pictures. 

_ EL SALVADOR—A possible threat to continued U. S. dom- 
inance of the motion picture market is inherent in the monopo- 
listic nature of the Circuito de Teatros Nacionales. The Circuito 
has the exclusive right to supply films to all theatres in Salvador 
and it is in a position to control or alter the distribution pattern. 
It is known that agreements, designed to increase the playing 


time allocated non-American films, have been under considera- 
lion btween the Circuito and certain Latin-American distribu- 
tors. There are no regulations limiting the transfer of foreign 


exchange from El Salvador. 

HONDURAS—There are no restrictions on the importation and 
exhibition of films in Hondura Payment for films. as well as 
f change transactions, must be cleared by the 


However! 


all other orelz2n ex 
Foreign Exchange Control Commission 
automatic and without delay 

MEXICO—It is proposed that the duty on films be raised 20 
to 40 pesos (five pesos to dollar) on all but master filn At 
present there are no restrictions prohibiting or limiting the trans- 
fer of fereign exchange. A National Motion Picture Commis- 
sion has been created to improve and develop the Mexican mo- 
tion picture industry. Considerable agitation to force theatres 
to reserve 26 weeks annually for Mexican films. Mexican theatre 
owners protesting such legislation. 

NICARAGUA—In a press release dated Sept. 6, 1947, the 
Nicaraguan Commission to Regulate Commerce declared all im- 
ported merchandise superfluous in view of heavy imports since 
the first of the year. Although picture distributors view the 
import restriction with some concern, they are of the opinion 
that it should not affect their industry inasmuch as foreign ex- 
change is purchased from the street exchange and no import 
permits are required for motion pictures. 

PANAMA—U. S. currency is the medium of exchange in 
Panama, and there are no restrictions prohibiting or limiting the 
transfer of funds. 


approval is 


AFRICA 

ALGERIA—As the direct importation of films from foreign coun- 
tries has practically ceased, films being nermally first sent to 
Paris for dubbing, the question of the transfer of foreign ex- 
change will probably be unimportant. No exchange was al- 
lotted for film imports during the first half of 1947 All de- 
cisions concerning the transfer of forgein exchange originating 
from the import of films into Algeria will henceforth be made 
in Paris 

EGYPT—On April 28, 1947, the Egyptian Ministry of Finance 
informed distributors ot U. S. films that because of the shortage 
of dollar exchange at its disposal it would be unable temporarily 
to remit in dollars the full amount of the royalties due United 
States producers, that until further notice not more than 50% 
of the net receipts from United States motion pictures shown in 
Egypt would be convertible into dollars for remittance to United 
States producers instead of the amounts stipulated in their con- 
tracts, i.e.. approximately 80%. Local distributors have accepted 
this situation under protest and strong efforts are currently being 
made to induce the Egyptian authorities to withdraw this partial 
restriction on the remittance of royalties 

ETHIOPIA—While motion picture films have not been placed 
on the luxury list of articles for which the bank will not grant 
foreign exchange there remains nevertheless the question of ob- 
taining dofiars for their purchase. The fact that films are not 
on the luxury list does not mean that the bank will release dol- 
lars to buy them. Until the present time all United States films 
shown in Ethiopia have been obtained from Cairo, for which 
Egyptian pounds have been acceptable. Since Egypt has with- 
drawn from the sterling block, however, local film importers 
state that Cairo is none too eager to sell U.S. films to Ethiopia 
for Egyptian pounds, since distributors there have to pay for 
them with U. S. dollars. Importers therefore fear they may 
have to ffirnish dollars to Cairo, which will have to be purchased 
on the local “open market” at a premium of from 20° to 30%, 
unless the bank will grant them at the official rate. 

FRENCH MOROCCO—The transfer of foreign exchange is reg- 
ulated by the Exchange Control Dahirs of 1939-1942, which were 
accepted by the U. S. on Sept. 5, 1944. To date, the protectorate 
government has been disinclined to make dollars available for 
the repatriation of profits made by U. S. film companies. In 
actual practice the UD. S. companies send their franc profits to 
their head offices in Paris, where they are handled under the 
provision of the French-American agreement. 

GOLD COAST—The restrictions on the transfer of foreign ex- 
change is the chief factor militating against the importation of 
U. S. "motion pictures. Details of these regulations are volumi- 
nous, but the basic principle is that dollars should not be used 
unless the purchase of an imported article is essential and not 
readily available from another part of the British Empire. U. S. 
films would not fall within such category. 

FAR EAST 

AUSTRALIA—The Australian Government has agreed to per- 
mit remittances of current income for U. S. films not exceeding 
70°, of the remittances by companies for the calendar year 1946, 
that year being used as the quota year. U. S. companies will 








‘ 


recéive each month 1/12 of $5,014,550, the sum agreed by the Com- 
monwealth Bank as the 70’. proportion of the quota year. The 
agreement shall operate from Sept. 1, 1947, to Dec. 31, 1948. No 
assurance can be given that there will be no further restrictions 
on dollar remittances; this will depend on circumstances exist- 
ing from time to time. Proposals for additional restrictions, ac- 
cording to press despatches, indicate a reduction of 20% in re- 
mittances in addition to the present 30° now in effect. Film 
remittances now limited to $9,690,000 annually starting January, 
1948. The amount of net film hire earned by U. S. companies in 
excess of 70% quota basis is to be definitely expended in 
Australia, either finally or through investment subject to of- 
ficial approval, such investment to be held in Australia for 10 
years. The companies are required not to remit any portion 


of these restricted funds prior to Sept. 1, 1957, or to pre for 
remittance of any part of the money refused remittance 

CHINA—Central Bank of China has power to regulate the 
foreign exchange market. No exchange has been given American 
film distributors 

FIJI ISLANDS-—The transfer of foreign exchange is controlled 
in Fiji by the Secretary of the Treasury through the Econ c 
Warfare Board U. S. dollars can be obtained only through 
application to the Economic Warfare Board. The board states 
it has no set of regulations and that its policy is to grant ex- 
change only for ‘“‘necessities’’ which may or may not include 


motion picture films. Up to the present, U. S. films shown have 
been supplied by U. S. distributors in New Zealand and paid 
for with New Zealand currency The New Zealand government 
Aas informed the Fiji Economic Warfare Board that it may soon 
require payment for U. S. films wholly or in part in UV. S. 
dollars. One company imports films direct from the U. S., and 
the. Economic Warfare Board has granted $2,000 for this purpose 
in 1947. 

FRENCH INDOCHINA—Indochina operating as a controlicd 
economy All imports are controlled by quotas. For the first 
half of 1947, $13,500 was allocated for films, but apparently this 
amount has never been used Basically no foreign exchange 
may be transferred without permission of the Indochina Ex- 
change Office. This office is very strict in granting exchange 
for certain essentia) imports only., 

IND1IA—Imports of motion pictures into India are regulated by 


licenses issued by government import control authorities Ef- 
fective July 1. 1947, such license are granted against quotas 
prescribed for individual importers on the basis of their imports 


during the period April 1, 1945, through March 31, 1946. The 
objective in restricting impoits is to conserve foreign exchange. 
Transmission of foreign exchange is controlled by the Reserve 
Bank of India and is automatically limited by restricting imports. 

NETHERLANDS. EAST INDIES—In view of the critical shert- 
age of foreign exchange, the government has established a re- 
strictive quota upon the total number of films imported into 
Netherlands Indies. The MPEA has been limited to the im- 
portation of 80 U S. films from May 1 to the end of 1947. British 
quota is 40 films, and the government distribution service has 
reserved for itself a total of 40 productions to purchase pictures 
produced by companies other than MPEA and the Rank interests, 

NEW ZEALAND—The Aijid-to-Briiain conference in late August, 
1947, convened by the prime minister, recommended that the tax 
on U. S. films be increased from 25 to 40°, and that dollar re- 
mittances for films be limited to about $972,000 per year. There 
has been no official announcement of the government's attitude 
toward the recommendation, but it is felt that. some steps will 
be taken to limit dollar expenditure on films. The annual remit- 
tances for dollar films is approximately $1,296,000. New Zealand 
law makes it mendatory for film distributors to acquire British 
features to the extent of not less than 20% of the number of 
foreign films exhitbited, and each exhibitor shall exhibit British 
feature films not less than 20’, of the number of foreign films 
exhibited. 

PHILIPPINES—There are no restrictions prohibiting conver- 
sion of pesos into dollars or vice versa. U. &. films are subject to 
no discriminatory measures. but are free to circulate in an open 
and highly favorable market 

NEAR EAST 

ADEN—As a British Crown Colony, Aden is included in the 
sterling area and was, until July 15, 1947, subject to British Em- 
pire controls of foreign exchange. Since July 15, there has been 
no relaxation of controls, and as the availability of dollars has 
become increasingly limited, controls have tightened. 

IRAN—Foreign exchange may not be taken out of the country 
without the permission of the Foreign Exchange Commission. 
U. S. eompanies find it more satisfactory to let the Iranian film 
distributors find dollars to rent films than to establish agencies 
in Iram®whose earnings would be in rials. 

LEBANON—Because of the shortage of hard currency, it has 
been suggested by some officials that imports of luxury goeds be 
curtailed. Adoption of such a measure is not considered likely. 
Dollars for U. S. films are obtained on the black market, at a 
current premium of about 35%. All transactions on the black 
market are forbidden by law; however, the regulations are not 
observed. 

SYRIA—No quota regulations are in force; however, the Syrian 
Government will shortly be faced with the necessity of curbing 
imports of all kinds, especially non-essential goods, in view of 
the shortage of hard currency. For motion pictures in general 
foreign exchange can at the present time be transferred freely 
but the exchange must, as a rule, be procured in the open market 
at rates higher than the official market rate. 








Up to recently, the job 
The French 


where both Maurice Chevalier, on 





Mexico Is Still Good Pay Dirt For 
U.S. Foreign Entertainer—If Good 


By DOUGLAS L. GRAHAME 


Mexico City. cuses, plus radio to some extent, 


Mexico continues to be the same | Theatres, though, are limited about 
| good play-pay land for foreign tal- | 100% to vaude for Americans and 


‘ent—from vaude to longhair— that | other non-Spanish speakers, though 


The watters are contemplating increasing the 


she definitely showed herself to be‘) Latins do have a good look-in in 


20 years ago. Survey by competent | legit houses. Only break in legits 


icans want, 


lends his offerings, 


She made a smash. 


— resi is very far away from a consumer |entertainers is as halls for 
Though it has no floor show, Florence's is still popu- | surfeit in most lines. ‘That particu- | dancers or extraordinarily good pan- 
larly true of the entertainment Mex- | tomimists, and that when extra high 


The Niteries , ~~} |observers demonstrates that Mexico | down here for U.S. and other Nordic 


class 


| prices can be commanded. Or when 


What kind of entertainment Mexi- | lesiters happen to be dark and their 
cans want is easy to ascertain: that, | OP¢raters are only too glad to let 
naturally, by Mexican entertainers, | them for a big show. 
ani that by foreigners who can Tre- | 
There’s a sharp depres- , foreign entertainers who click in 
sion on in Mexico. 
tion can be broken down. General | niteries, and vice versa. Latest ex- 
At the Ambassadeurs Cliff Fischer is | sales have dropped in volume and |ample was Josephine Baker. She 
giving the French their first taste of an ice show. For | amount. But there is still coin to | also tripled—doing a radio stint. 
buy what the customers want very | That, however, is uncommon. But 
much. Entertainment is still a prime | visiting players have no complaint 
— rently visiting America, brings plenty of American | need of Mexicans. Coin is tight; the | about income from doubling. 

| and Tabarin, which is the showplace | free flowing money of wartime is | Americans and others who. work 
a gone, but there’s still money for 
what’s a must for Mexicans. 

Playing opportunities for foreign- i not wanted in other spots, but be- 
ers in Mexico is considerable—the- \cause the circus playing here takes all 
atres, niteries, halls, stadia and cir- | their time and energy. 


Practically all U. S. and other 


But that condi- | vaude, double in 


automatically 


,in circuses seldom if ever get in on 
‘that doubling. Not because they're 
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Tango Wail Has Wilted in Argentina, 
Licked by Censorship and Boleros 


Buenos Aires. 


ies and cafes, with the tango fans 


Thirty years ago, along the Buenos | queueing outside to gape and listen 


Aires waterfront, 
(piano-accordion) rolled out its 
tango wail, while the bloods of the 
town sat at small tables sipping in- 
numerable vermouths. They gawked 


the bandoneon | yearningly. The other is the “mel- 


| 


odious” tango, plugged on the air, 
with meaningless sentimental lyrics, 
chanted more in crooner style by 
the cantores (warblers) who have 


as Carlos Gardel or Rosita Quiroga | followings as big and enthusiastic as 


wailed their pungent lyrics about | 


the “milonga” who abandoned her 


“man,” or the last drink of “cana” | 
which would drown out their yearn-|tion Argentino is less melancholy 


ing for the mistress who vamoosed. | than his granddad, and the lugu- 


The tango lyrics were meaty, 


melancholy dirges, packed with sex | 
and not too obscure double entendre. | that he can ride 
Dancers moved around to the ban- | 
doneon’s wail in intricate walk-step, | 


with twirls and twists that were 
banned for many years from re- 
spectable ballrooms. 

Today, Buenos Aires is a city of 
hundreds of lush niteries, where 
young people dance to rhythms im- 
ported from all corners of the world. 
The tango still tries to hold its own, 
but it’s a very different tango from 
that of the waterfront of 40 years 
ago. So different that it has lost its 
punch, and in losing it, finds that 
the Argentinos of today prefer the 
gayer rhythms of the samba or bo- 
lero, with lilting, innocuous lyrics 
that no irate paterfamilias can ob- 
ject to. In fact, Papa is also tripping 
gaily around, murmuring happily to 
his bolero-ing partner: “Quizas, 
Quizas, Quizas” (“Perhaps, perhaps, 
perhaps”), the bolero by Osvaldo 
Farres which has taken the portenos 
(Buenos Aires dwellers) by storm 
this year. 

Tango thus becomes another vic- 


-tim of overzealous censorship. The 


Radio Control Board four years ago 
started to sweep the more pungent 
tango: lyrics off the Argentine air- 
waves, and in plugging their newest 
tangos on radio, the bandleaders 
must give with revised, lily-pure 
versions. Deprived of its sexy 
punch, the tango, comparatively 
speaking, has dropped from its 
niche on a pedestal in the hearts of 
good Argentinos. Then again, per- 
sonal tours by Mexican warblers 
like Elvira Rios, Pedro Vargas, Juan 
Arvizu and Chucho Martinez Gil, all 
helped put across the other Latin- 
American funes. 

Jean Sablon, Charles Trenet, Lu- 
cienne Boyer, Paul Misraki, Carlo 
Buti, Miguel de Molina and Imperio 
Argentina, have all been heard on 
and off the air, and helped to revise 
the taste in songs and dance tunes. 
The bolero especially took the popu- 
lar fancy. Its lyrics are easily 


learned and understood by all South’ 


Americans, and especially appeal to 
the femmes, - Elvira Rios’ lush sing- 
ing established the craze, and it has 
spread like wildfire. “Quizas, Qui- 
zas” tops the list of bestselling bo- 
leros, with “La Ultima Noche Que 
Pase Contigo” by Benito Collazo and 
“Escucha” by by Manuel Galvez, 
or Mario Clavell’s “Porque Si,” 
close runners-up. 

Charles Trenet’s personal appear- 
ances in July put over “Que Reste 
til de nos Amours” until band- 
leaders are sick of the very sound of 
it. Carlo Buti’s “Camilla” and 
“Zaza” are hummed on every street 
corner. 

“Una Mujer,” by Paul Misraki, 
first heard four years ago in- the 
musical, “Si Eva Se Hubiese Ves- 
tido,” by Pondal Rios and Nicolas 
Olivari, has become a hit song four 
years after its preem, taking on a 
new lease of life when Elvira Rios 


started singing it. Another Misraki. 


hit with lyrics by Ben Molnar is 
“Let’s Love Again.” 


| _ Brazilian Rhythms Third | 


The Brazilian rhythms, the most 
popular two years ago, have dropped 
back into third place. “Me Gusta el 
Samba,” from the local film “El Re- 
trato,” is perhaps the bestseller in 
fhe Brazilian style. 








Bing Crosby or Frank Sinatra in 
the U. S. 
But on the whole, the new genera- 


brious moanings of the apache for | 
his “milonga” don’t hold him now 
off in a Buick} 
roadster to dance boleros at a lush 
joint, still on the waterfront, but | 
in the socialite suburbs of San_Isi- 
dro or Martinez. 
“Bugie-wugi,” which had taken 
hold more extensively in 1945 and 
46, has dropped back again, and in 
the line of swing, the slower, sweet 
rhythms are the most popular lo- 
cally. “Mademoiselle,” from “The 
Razor’s Edge,” and an oldie, “Who’s 
Sorry Now,” hold _ top. interest. 
“India,”. by Manuel ‘Ortiz-Guerrero 
and J. Asuncion Flores, and “Mi 
Dicha Lejana,”’ by Egidio Royala 
Baez, are on the bestselling list. 
But the chief factor contributing 
to the decline of the tango is one 
created by the composer-bandlead- 
ers themselves. In fact, they have 
proved their own public enemies 
No. 1. Each tango maestro plugs his 
own tangos and refuses to record or 
play those of his competitors. This 
is a stymie to more widespread 
popularization of possible hit tunes, 
so the other rhythms step in and 
take the orchids. It is paradoxical 
that since the local ASCAP was 
created, to protect the tango com- 
posers, these have become so royal- 
ty-minded, that the tango started on 
its toboggan ride, merely because 
the composer-maestros refuse to 
boost the rhythm itself, and con- 
centrate on their own stuff alone. 
“Confesion,” by Enrique Discepolo; 
“Tapera,” by Hugo Gutierrez and 
Homero Manzi; “Yira Yira,” another 
Discepolo hit, and “La Muchacha 
del Circo,” are the four tango hits 
of the year. For the rest, old favor- 
ites like “Mi Noche Triste” by Cas- 
triola and Contursi, and “El Amane- 
cer” by Roberto Firpo, hold the 
spotlight. 


Folksongs To Dance ‘Bhythm =| 








Folksongs are beginning to come 
forward for dansapation. Their 
rhythm is similar to the Brazilian 
samba. “Los Ejes de mi Carreta,” 
by R. Risso and Atahualpa Yupanqui, 
is on the hit parade, with “Canto 
del Peon Enveftcido” (“Song of the 
Aging Peon”), also by Atahulpa 
Yupanqui, are sung all over town. 

On the upbeat among tango mae- 
stros is Astor Piazzola, who has be- 
gun to stand out, especially with 
male fans, for a certain difference in 
style. This is more a band for the 
lyric enthusiasts than the dance fans. 
On the other hand, Alfredo de An- 
gelis ranks in the top spot as far as 
tango dancing is concerned. This 
unit has been signed for the second 
consecutive year by Sterling Prod- 
ucts for 1948 stints in radio. 

Osvaldo Pugliese’s unit is next in 
line, especially for dansapation, with 
Anibal Troilo in third place. This 
latter combo was in the vanguard 
three years ago. Troilo gives with 
the tango rhythms at the Tibidabo 
cabaret, with the fans piling around 
the platform to hear his warbler 
Edmundo Rivero sing “Reo.” Juan 
D’Arienzo and Carlos di Sarli are 
still tops in their class, but no ldnger 
head the list of favorites. 

From the swing angle, the best 
local unit is Hector Lomuto’s, fol- 
lowed very closely by the Cotton 
Pickers and the Santa Anita combo, 
which have made their name on 
Radio Belgrano. Oscar Aleman’s 
swing sextet is good enough to rate 
applause by many visiting Yanks, 








There are several factors which} who have tried hard to arrange for 
are contributing to the decline of/the unit to get an engagement in 


the tango craze. 
mutilation of the lyrics for radio 
plugging as a result of radio cen- 
sorship., 


First of all is the | the U. S. 


Barry Moral, formerly most pop- 
ular jazz outfit, dropped out of the 


Deprived of their pun- |running through staying away too 


gency, the lyrics haven't the right | long on tour. Oldtimers like Eduardo 


measure of heart throb for as big an 
appeal as formerly to the masses. 
Consequently, tango fans keep ask- 
ing for the old favorites of from 20 
to 30 years ago, and most of the cur- 
rent bestsellers are revivals of | 








tangos of what is known as the 
“Guardia Vieja” style, popularized by 
the famed Carlos Gardel before his 
death in a plane crash around 1933. 

There are now two schools of 
tango, the Guardia Vieja, with its 
more staccato rhythm and pungent 
Iyrics, which can be heard in niter- 





Armani, - Santa Paula Serenaders 
and Dixie Pals are still popular with 
the carriage trade, but don’t count 
with the large mass of popular fans. 

Of the U. S. bands heard locally 
on records, Harry James is still the 
most popular down here, with 
Woody Herman and Tex Beneke ty- 
ing for second place. However, the 
importation freeze decreed by the 
government last July, due to short- 
age of dollar exchange, has stymied 
the importation of recerds. The only 
new items coming into the market 


are those pressed by the local Vic- 
tor and Odeon plants. This means 
that oldtimers like Benny Goodman, 
or newcomers like Stan Kenton, who 
record for Capitol or other plants 
with no local presses, go unheard 
and unsung as far as Argentina is 
concerned. 

Record and set dealers were well 
enough stocked at the time the im- 
port freeze went through, not to 
worry overmuch, and they have ac- 
tually profited from the increase in 
prices which resulted from the im- 





port stymie. But after the Christ- 
mas rush most of them will be able 
to see down to the wood on their 


| shelves, and they will then have to 


petition the government for some 


leasing in the curbs, or go out of 
| 


business. 

Local radio and phonograph man- 
ufacturers were fortunately well 
stocked with parts for building sets 
locally, but six months have passed 
since the import freeze, and possibly 
some of the manufacturing plants 
will have to close unless the ban on 
chassis imports is lifted. 


Flock of Femme 
Nonésmiths 


By GEORGE GILBERT 
Songwriting is not wholly a man’s 
domain. The distaff side is well rep- 
resented in the membership rolls of 
the American Society of Authors, 
Composers and Publishers. 

The late Carrie Jacobs Bond, 

famed for her “I Love You Truly” 
and “End of the Perfect Day,” of 
course was the dean of the distaff 
songsmiths until her recent death in 
»}Los Angeles. And one of her early- 
day contemporaries, Maude Nugent 
Jerome, is still flourishing, although 
in her seventies. Mrs. Jerome not 
only wrote “Sweet Rosie O'Grady,” 
some 52 years ago, but also intro- 
duced it at Tony Pastor’s. Her hus- 
band was Billy Jerome, himself a 
songwriter and music publisher; he 
was the original pub of George M. 
Cohan’s “Over There” before Feist 
took it over. 
Some of the biggest pop hits have 
been written by women. Mabel 
Wayne has chalked up such clicks as 
“Ramona,” “In a Little Spanish 
Town” and “I Understand.” 

One of the more successful con- 
temporaneous gal writers, Peggy 
Lee, was a cornfed North Dakota 
schoolgirl who graduated from high 
school at 16. She made an: early 
pilgrimage to Hollywood, where she 
sang in the Jade Room, a Coasi night 
spot. Later she returned to the 
prairie, warbled with a Fargo, N.D., 
radio station, chirped for other 
midwest hotels and radio stations 
and eventually joined Benny Good- 
man’s band as vocalist. Miss Lee’s 
origin. While with Goodman, her 
“I Don’t Know Enough About You,” 
which she wrote in a swingy idiom, 
registered as did her “It’s a Good 
Day,” and “You Was Right Baby.” 
Wed to Dave Barbour, one time gui- 
tarist with Goodman, she’s also a 
top disk vocalist via the Capitol 
label. 

Doris Fisher, writer of “Whisper- 
ing Grass,” “Into Each Life Some 
Rain Must Fall,"* made famous via 
an Ink Spots recording; “You Can’t 
See the Sun When You're Crying,” 
“You Always Hurt the One You 
Love,” etc., comes by her talent nat- 
urally. Daughter of the famed Fred 
Fisher, she has. been an ASCAPer 
since 1941 and prior to that was a 
radio and nitery singer. She was 
last under contract to Columbia 
Pictures. 

Gladys Shelley, since joining 
ASCAP in 1940, has to her credit 
“There Shall Be No Night,” lyrics to 
“Pavanne” and a book of children’s 
songs. She’s also dabbled in play- 
wrighting, having done the book 
ard lyrics of the “Duchess Misbe- 
haves” a couple seasons ago snd has 

















written for the films as well. 
Production Writers —Ss| 
Another writer of revues is Nancy 
Hamilton. She wrote the lyrics to 
her series of musicals, “One for the 
Money,” “Two for the Show.” etc. 
which she also produced. Betty 
Comden, who started out in Green- 
wich Village niteries with an act 
known as “The Revuers,” moved up 
to Broadway to collab on such hits 
as “On the Town” and films such as 
Metro’s “Good News” in collabora- 
tion with Adolph Green. 
Perbaps one of the greatest stand- 
ards of all time, “Happy Birthday to 
You,” was authored by the late Mil- 
dred J. Hill. Sylvia Dee's biggest 
hit was the novelty of a couple sum- 
mers ago, “Chickery Chick.” Singer 
Ella Fitzgerald rates an ASCAP 














membership due to her “A-Tisket 





~ Favorite Standards of 1947 


—— 


(Peatman Annual Survey) 
The 25 standards with the Largest Radio Audiences are Listed Below in 
Order of the Total ACI Points Received in the ACI Surveys During the 
Year, Dec. 27, 1946, through Dec. 25, 1947. 








Number of 
Total Weeks in 
ACI ACI . 

Rank Points Survey Song Title Publisher 
a 7,950 33 Begin the Beguine ................Harms 

2. 5,025 22 Night and Day .............. -.-+-Harms 

3. 4,140 14 UE bows kt choaes sew reveen ce Berlin 

4. 4,087 17 Somebody OE BEG Fae ow Soe Harms 

5. 3,915 18 Star Dust ..... sagan Wiese me 5a aes Mills 

6. 3,815 16 Just One Of Those Things........Harms 

a 3,682 3 Easter Parade ber ee eee eee Berlin 

8. 3,540 14 Smoke Gets In Your Eyes ........ T. B. Harms 
9. 3,419 17 All the Things You Are ......... -Chappell 
10. 3,062 12 On the Sunny Side of the Street. . Shapiro 
11. 3,001 14 Tico Tico poh One BOE oe pee who need Harris 
12. 2,766 13 a ED og c obs Cdlecawece -- Harms 
13. 2,707 10 MS te eek eh Gray yy .«++»Harms 
14. 2,551 10 I May Be Wrong ....... .ee-+e..- Advanced 
15. 2,401 12 Me oS recast boi van cid Robbins 
16. 2,388 14 What Is This Thing Called Love. .Harms 
17. 2.316 11 Dancing In the Dark ............. Harms 
18. 2,037 10 ERR saan erate tye: Chappell 
19. 1,979 8 Embraceable You ................Harms 
20. 1,821 10 I'll See You In My Dreams........ Feist 
21. 1,769 9 Be Ue SS ee es ve a oe Famous 
22. 1,745 8 In the Still Of the Night.......... Chappell 
23. 1,731 8 BOGy, ORG Boul... oi. ceccsccnccss "ms 
24. 1,687 8 PGE Tae FEO co ven ccateeés sis Feist 

25. 1,603 9 Where Or When .......... Se 1’. B. Harms 
A-Tasket.” Clara Edwards moved 


into prominence from the ranks of 
the standards when Jack Lawrence 
revamped her concert piece into 
“The Wind and the Rain in Your 
Hair.” 

Lyricist Dorothy Fields for years 
teamed with composer Jimmy  Mc- 
Hugh, of course is now also an im- 
portant librettist, with her brother 
Herbert Fields (‘Annie Get Your 
Gun,” etc.). Maria Grever is noted 
for her Latino novelty, “Ti-pi-tin.” 

Hildegarde’s manager, Anna _ So- 
senko, is within the ASCAP fold 
due to her lyricing of the singer's 
classic, “Darling, Je Vous Aime 
Beaucoup.” In pre-war days Ruth 
Lowe dashed off the smash ballad, 
“T’ll Never Smile Again.” Vee Lawn- 
hurst, who paired with Muriel Pol- 
lock in one of radio’s first two-piano 
teams, has “Swingin’ in a Hammock” 
to her credit. 

Among the «many other femme 
writers are Kay Twomey (“Johnny 
Doughboy Found a Rose in Ire- 
land”), Bernice Petkere (“Lullabye 
of the Leaves”), Ann Ronell (“Who’s 
Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?) Al- 
ma Sanders (“Little Old Town in the 
Old Country Down”) and Dana 
Suesse, remembered best perhaps 
for ‘Sweet Surrender” and “You 
Ought to Be in Pictures.” 

One of the top maie songsmiths 
used a femme pseudonym. The late 
Robert A. King (Keiser), wrote 
“Beautiful Ohio” under the name 
of Mary Earl. In his songwriting 
career King used at least some 24 
female pseudonyms. “Mary Earl” is 
still a registered trade-mark name, 
owned by Shapiro-Bernstein. 


That Glamor Look 
Plenty Important For 
Femme Warblers 


Years ago a slick pair of pipes 
seemingly was the only requisite for 
a girl vocalist. Her voice alone in- 
sured success. But today’s femme 
warblers point out, in most in- 
stances, a classy chassis is a neces- 
sary ingredient of song salesmanship. 
It catches the customer’s eye and 
holds it until the first few bars of 
melody pour forth. ' 

“Appearance means a lot,” agrees 
Sammy Kaye’s thrush, Laura Les- 
lie. “The fellows and girls always 
look at you first, then listen to your 
voice.” Likewise Stan Kenton’s 
chirper, June Christy, analyzes the 
audience o. 0.’s with the remark 
that “women look to be catty and 
the men look for glamour.” 

Whether the patrons concentrate 
on one’s voice or figure depends 
upon the type of band, Miss ClLristy 
declared. “Our audience is mostly 
the younger set and their interest 
lies in the music. But with a society 








band, or an outfit catering to the 
sophisticated trade, the accent is 
more likely to be on the gi‘l’s figure 
and face.” 

Onetime Tommy Dorsey vocalist. 
Connie Haines fears the “new look.” 
Now doing a single, she recently 
expressed concern over the current 
style trends while doing a single-o 
at the New York Paramount. 
“These long skirts may be okay 
on a tall girl, but they’re not suited 
for my four-foot eleven.” Warbler, 
incidentally, received her start on 
Broadway some five years ago, along 
with Prank Sinatra, when both were 





in T. D.’s stable. 


Dons Title of Kid Cupid 


In Dance Promotions 


Someone once suggested that ex- 
pug Izzy Grove be nominated for 
oblivion. The former middleweight 
title challenger says he was elated. 
He thought he was going to run for 
office! 

Izzy. Grove is not as dumb as he 
makes himself out to be. He actually 
finds it’s sometimes -good business 
to act as dumb as he looks and talks 
in his chosen show business career. 


Seventeen years ago he doffed the 
gloves to become a promoter of one- 


he claims, at least one title. Flat- 
nosed, cauliflower-eared Grove 
thinks he’s the Kid Cupid of one- 
night danceband promotions. 


“We don’t get no carriage trade in 
this lonely heart business,” sez 
Grove, who promotes boy-meets- 
girl dances in dancehalls' near 
Broadway. “Since I entered the 
dance promotion field in 1939,” he 
avers, “I've brought about more 
than 600 marriages through the 
dances. 

“It’s the weather that counts in 
this racket. The guy has one good 
suit to impre:: the girl. If it rains 
he stays home to save it. And she 
stays home to save her stockings. 
Business is lousy, and that’s life. 
For my spots such as the Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn, Hotel Riverside 
Plaza, N. Y., and the Manhattan 
Center, N. Y. I've played bands from 
Glenn Miller down. 

“I get ’em from various offices, 
mostly for scale and commission. If 
the big names have been set for a 
date and the booking’s cancelled, 
that’s where Grove comes in. Rather 
than be idle they play for me. But 
not everybody's at scale. I used 
Louis Prima a couple years ago. 
With bad weather business was then 
from hunger.” 

It’s a plenty lucrative field, the 
promoter points out, citing a typical 
gross at the Riverside Plaza as 
$2,500 at $1.50 top. 

“I quit boxing in 1931,” he reveals, 
“and agent Harry Romm started me 
off booking Will Osborne on one- 
nighters. Now I'm almost 17 years 
in show business. I owe a lot to my 
old fight manager, Joe Glaser, as 
well as Lionel Hampton, who I 
cleaned up with in 1943. 

“Glaser made it possible for me 
to purchase a home called ‘The 
House that Hampton Built.’ And my 
children before they go to bed say 
‘God bless Lionel Hampton and Joe 
Glaser.’” 


Greta Keller Opens Bar 
In Zurich as Sideline 


Vienna. 
Greta Keller, Austro-American 
nitery singer, has filled her contract 
here with the Red-White-Red radio 





station and is now in St. Moritz, 


Switzerland, where she’s gone into 
business, She recently opened a bar 
there in the Hotel Casper Badrutt, 
named it “Chez Greta” and took 
with her one of Vienna’s best pian- 
ists, Walter Grimm, 





She’s due to return early in March 
to New York. 





night dances. Which has given him, 
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Information Please 


Sitting one evening, a little tired, between rehearsals 
in the lobby of the Mayflower hotel in Washington, 
a gentleman approached me, very politely asking: 

“Pardon me, sir, have I not the privilege of meeting 
“Secretary Morgenthau?” 

Sorry, I am not Mr. Morgenthau. (I really am sorry!) 

No?'«Or perhaps—er—are you the brother of Mr. 
Morgenthau? 

Sorry, I am not the brother of Mr. Morgenthau. 
But—I must have met you some place. You seem 
to mea rather prominent person—maybe a famous 
writer. d 
No, I'm not a writer, 

Or maybe a famous composer? 

Maybe! 

Would it be preposterous to ask for your name? 

My name is Oscar Straus. 

The gentleman, with outstretched hands, “Oh, am I 
happy to shake hands with the Turkish Ambassador!” 

But I just told you that I am the composer Oscar 
Straus. He, embarrassed, “Oh yes, excuse me. You are 
Oscar Straus. I remember, the composer of the ‘Merry 
Widow.” 

“No, I’m not even the composer of the ‘Merry Widow.’” 

He returned with apologies to his table and consulted 
a friend. A few minutes later he came back, smiles 
all over his face. “Now I know definitely who you are! 
You are the composer of the famous ‘Chocolate Soldier.’ 
I recognized you at first sight.” 


om 


—Oscar Straus 


1948 LOOMS AS CRITICAL 
YEAR FOR BAND BIZ 








By BERNIE WOODS 

The band business faces an uncertain year during 1948. 
Unless the industry can find a way to wrest itself free of 
the economic squeeze which now besets it from within and 
without and, to repeat an oft-spotlighted failing, develop 
more imagination ‘than it has shown during the past 10 
yeats, the coming 12 months probably will not bring the 
end to the b.o. situation in which all bandleaders have found 
themselves since last spring. 

As it stands now, the band industry is no worse or no 
better off than any other phase of the entertainment field. 
All b.o. totals are off. But in most cases the operators of 
these situations are better able to stand off continuing low 
grosses than those who employ bands. The situation is 
particularly acute for the one-night operator, who is the 
source of the major portion of the average maestro’s rev- 
enue. Too frequently top names fail him. When this contin- 
ues to happen, the entire band business is placed in jeopardy. 
If a one-night promoter cannot build.a surplus of first-rate 
orchestras, as a rule he cannot afford to allocate attention 
often enough to second and third-rate bands trying to stay 
in business while endeavoring to build reputations that will 
establish b.o. appeal. 

This is what has been occurring in the band business during 
the past year and which has resulted in an economic stand- 
off between bands and patrons of them: high operating 
costs force price quotations to the point where one-nighter 
buyers, for example, must ask higher admission prices. And 
the public, already apathetic toward bands, excepting a 
handful of established names, will not pay the tariff. 

Breaking it down makes it clear that in many cases the 
bandleader is still at fault, while in others it is the booking 
agency that’s responsible (agencies, in some cases, are in 
one breath asserting that prices are too high and, with an- 
other, maintaining them). Most name bandleaders have re- 
duced the salaries of their musicians. They point this out 
as evidence of a sincere desire to meet new conditions. 
They submit costs to bookers and buyers and point the 
totals out as the minimum amount needed to operate. But, 
at the same time. very few top and close-second leaders 
have gone about reducing the size of their bands, and many 
still carry the wartime retinue of personal manager, road 
manager, bandboy, valet, several arrangers, secretary, their 
own offices, etc., and add these it¢ms to so-called opera- 
tional costs. 


oe 


In the first place, the average band does not need the 
number of musicians they carry. It’s granted that most 
theatres, one-night operators, etc., have been conditioned to 
expect an imposing array of instruments, but the eight and 
sometimes nine brass many bands still carry are regarded 
even by arrangers as overstocked sections, As for the non- 
playing people on the payroll—for comfort, companionship, 
for a eee? inflated ego—there’s nothing that can sanely 

Said, 

There are two bands that are always pointed out as ex- 
amples of two sides of the above argument when discussion 
over them erupts. One is that one of the greatest bands 
ever to come into existence—the original Benny Goodman 
orchestra—consisted of three trumpets, two trombones, four 
Sax and four rhythm. So much for instrumentation. The 
other example is the current Guy Lombardo band, which 
never has used a road manager, secretary, valets, or even a 
bandboy (each man handles his own instrument and seems 
strong enough to move it from a bus into a ballroom and out 
again himself). In other words, the expenses of the B.G. 
wenn instrument-wise, and the expenses of the Lombardo 
iaiaeitesh “a4 road were, and are, at a minimum. It’s not 
mae i that today’s bands cut to 13 men, although in 
ae Pee that would be an idea that would heal many of 
dlp forge: band’s ills, but it is stressec that too many 
ciate 3 nat today feel they were operating at minimum 

Sis are burrowing their collective noggins in the sand. 
yer efforts to revise payrolls, the move in this direction 
ha subconsciously controlled by inflated wartime think- 
i at major cause of lethargic public reaction to the 
Jetirs - ‘ has been cited time and again in the past few 
about ~ =e nothing, seemingly, that anyone can do 
lel ? hat’s the lack of a bellwhether combo. Most 
Air Cotpa pin yrs the loss of Glenn Miller during his 
Sete - Ma was a towering blow to the postwar band 
os ee iller’s followers were legion, and it's felt that 
" viele opm and put into execution his postwar plans 
ine we have, by the strength of his b.o. appeal, gone a 
equal pnd toward pulling the band. business up to at least 
establichi: wartane trend of the younger element toward 
hed aut, market on recordings. The latter has 

quite a bit to do with submerging the importance of 
(Continued on page 195) 
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Tin Pan Alley Needs a Return 


To Its Oldtime Showmanship 





1947 Gave the Music Business Plenty Of 


Cause for Concern; Petrillo Blues to Be a 


Determining Factor During Coming Year 


By ABEL GREEN 


Has the romance gone out of Tin Pan Alley? Now that 
ts no longer tinpanny, or an alley, music men are asking 
themselves whether the partial shift to Radio City and Holly- 
wood & Vine, plus the accent on the business end of the 
music biz, isn’t hurting the industry. 

The year just past’ gives plenty of cause for concern. The 
public apparently manifested its balk at the assembly-line 
method of creating song material. 

There's no question that the unprecedented nostalgia cycle 
so strongly manifested in 1947 must affect the nation’s song 
tastes, standards and business technique in future—Petrillo 
willing. But maybe the Petrillo impasse may prove a bless- 
ing in disguise and end the tail which has been wagging the 
dog. Music publishing has actually become a mechanization 
of music in the recent lush years. 

Lewis & Young, Kahn & Jones, McCarthy & Fisher, Ber- 
lin, DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, Leslie & Meyer, Dubin 
& Warren, Brennan & Ball—and many of the other oldtime, 
great songwriters seemingly coukd instill a romance and 
enthusiasm into their song-making which barely exists 
today. If they hit a good one, they'd grab Bayes or Baker 
at the Palace, Richman or Roye at the Orpheum out west, 
put it on at the matinee, and if it clicked they'd run the 
lead-sheet in a page-ad in VaAriery—and they were in busi- 
ness. 

Today it’s radio, records and/or synchronization. The 
immediate reaction isn’t as electrifying now—even if Crosby, 
Sinatra, Como or Haymes do put it on the air—as when the 
boys on Breadway would hug that back rail at the old Pal- 
ace, or get the class cabaret reflexes from a first-performance 
at Maxim’s. 

Today it’s written for a film soundtrack which won't see 
daylight until a year later—or longer. Or a record—likewise 
in the future. The immediate reaction has given way to 
discounting the future acceptance. 


_Yen for Oldies 





And what has happened may be the answer to the past 
year’s yen for the oldies like “I Wonder Who's Kissing Her 
Now,” “Peg o’ My Heart,” “Heartaches,” “That’s My Desire,” 
“When You Were Sweet 16,’ “Wrap Your Troubles in 
Dreams,” “Mickey,” “Peggy O'Neill,” “More Than You 
Know,” “Sweet and Lovely.” etc. 

It’s significant that, whether it’s an established Gomo or 
a newcomer Laine or Damone, in their resurrection of cer- 
tain oldies these tunes, maybe, are more truly reflecting the 
public taste than are the so-called sophisticated 1947 crop 
of music-creators. Even the upstart Francis.Craig-Kermit- 
Coell, and the like, who come along with a “New You” 
and outrank the many established songsmiths, evidence that 
they, too, perhaps, are more aptly attuned to the public taste 
than the so-called sophisticates, 

Perhaps it should be a case of “the public be praised.” 
Maybe it’s the music men who are phoney in their ideas of 
the public’s tastes—but the public isn’t. The public seem- 
ingly has its own ideas about quality. Maybe Tin Pan Alley 
must recapture that feel for what the public wants. If the 
American public, circa 1947448, yens for a harkback to an 
era of gemutlichkeit, when things were mellower and the 
world less distrait—which may be why they fancy the senti- 
mental ballads that have no fancy or sophisticated lyrical 
tricks or musical furbelows—then the music business has 
been remiss in keeping apace of the times. 

We have gone through two world wars. A third may be 
in the making. If that’s the answer to this sudden upsurge 
for nostalgia—because today’s music creators lack the fresh 
spark to dish up the right sort of sentiment—then Tin Pan 
Alley had better take stock of itself. 








Mcmorablc Names 








The lack of what the trade calls the “romance” of the 
business is indisputible. But the oldtimers have certainly 
had it. Whether it was Fred Fisher or Walter Donaldson, 
Max Winslow or Al Beilin, Arthur Freed or Nacio Herb 
Brown, Isham Jones or Gus Kahn, Joe Keit or Mose Gumble, 
Henry Waterson or Edgar Bitner, Phil Kornheiser «when 
he was the kingpin professional man of Tin Pan Alley) or 
Maurie Abrahams, Harry Puck or Bert Kalmar, Harry Ruby 
or Dick Whiting, Al Dubin or Harry Warren, Joe McCarthy 
or Jimmy Montgomery, Harry Tierney or Bobby Crawford, 
Buddy deSylva or Victor Herbert, Lew Brown or Ray Hen- 
derson, Chester Conn or Rocco Vocco, Jack Robbins or Max 
Dreyfus, Jack Bregman or Henry Spitzer, Jonie Taps or 
Harry Link, Milton Ager or Jack Yellen, J. Will Callahan or 
Lee S. Roberts, Gus Edwards or Will D. Cobb, Ted Snyder 
or Abel Baer, Billy Rose or Mort Dixon, George Gershwin 
or Jerome H. Remick, Leo Feist or Edward B. Marks, Ray 
Egan or Dick Whiting, Leo Robin or Ralph Rainger, Kerry 
Mills or Fred Forster, Howard Johnson or Leo Wood, Jimmy 
Flynn or Ben Bloom, Fred Ahlert or Charlie Tobias, Will 
Rossiter or Charles K. Harris, Maurice Shapiro or Joe Stern. 
Whoever it was, a reprise of these names strikes a certain re- 
sponsive chord to those in the trade who know. 

Many are still alive—and active. Many are gone. Some 
who are alive are gone in another sense. Some sit on their 
ASCAP laurels in The Paddock or Lindy’s, Times Square 
haunts for songsmiths, and some have gone on to bigger 
things in legit, Hollywood, management. And some are just 
clipping coupons. 

It should be stressed here that these names, some in historic 
juxtaposition when they were teamed, and some just inter- 
polated at random, would be among the first to recall those 
struggling days when Tin Pan Alley had vigor and vibrancy 
—and romance.’ It’s only natural that the boys, as they grow 
older, want to coast. But it’s a certainty also that the songs 
that were spun of dreams—or necessity—in another era seem 
to have a durability which few of today’s crop seem to pos- 
sess. Else why would the public pick the old for the new? 

When the most exciting aspect of the business teday is the 
fact that a pair of untried songwriters wrote the No. 1 song 
of the year (“Near You”), and that disk jockeys become po- 


tentates as revivalists (“Heartaches”), then it’s time for the 
business to take stock of itself 
hose ‘Quick’ Hits | 


It’s not just that these things happen but how they hap- 
pen that is important. Francis Craig was a sustaining 
bandleader—and a good one by the way—over WSM, Nash- 
ville, when he and his blind singer, Bob Lamm, uncorked 
the music to “Near You” (Kermit Goell, Lyric), and it pro- 
jected a Bullet indie disk label like a bullet into hitdom. The 
mechanical influence goes right down the line. It’s keynoted 
as in the case of the Charlotte. N. C.. WBT disk jock with 
“Heartaches”; and the radio-and-records combination is il- 
lustrated by Red Ingle’s “Tim-Tayshun,.” Nellie Lutcher’s 
“Real Gone Guy,” Jack McVea’s “Open the Door, Richard,” 
Arthur Godfrey’s “Too Fat Polka,” Jan August’s “Misirlou,” 
Harmonicats’ “Peg O° My: Heart.’ Tex Williams “Smoke, 
Smoke Smoke” and Dorothy Shay’s “Feudin’ and Fightin’,” 
among others. 

These are but a few Some last—many are forgotten 
faster than B. S. Pully. Freddy Martin may run the gamut 
of rhythmizing Tchaikovsky, Grieg or Chopin; he'll last be- 
cause he'll never run out of the old masters. But the Red 
Ingles and the Al Dexters (“Pistol Packin’ Mama"’— «and 
the Rileys & Farleys (“Music Goes Round and Round” )— 
remember?) are of the moment. Eddy Howard is hot while 
“To Each His Own” is on top. And so it goes. 


a <p Ween eee | 


The disk jockey thing took hold of such name maestros 
as Paul Whiteman, Tommy Dorsey and Duke Ellington. It's 
said that the thing that threw Petrillo over the hurdles com- 
pletely was the fact that two of the truly top sparkplugs for 
live orchestras succumbed to the platter-turning business. 
Martin Block, Ted Husing, Bea Wain-Andre Baruch (as a 
team), femme disk jocks like Rosemary Wayne in Chicago 
and Bea Kalmus in N. Y., the night spots’ late-hour disk 
jocks (with their ad lib “interviews” and show biz palaver) 
piled on the evidence on the usage of platters for benefit of 
everybody but the musician. Even Variety had to take 
recognition of this new vogue with the inauguration of a 
disk jockey “request” poll, which indicates each week which 
are the public’s preferred tunes. 

The disk jockey whirl got dizzier: Chicago alone numbered 
a total of 39 platter-chatterers on its combined stations, giv- 
Ing out with the palaver and commercials to the accompani- 
ment of turning the biscuits. This, of course, cued lesser 
stations all over the land, and even the broadcasters were 
surprised that the total of American Federation of Musicians 
letouts didn't number more than the few hundred affected. 
The Chi preponderance caused Petrillo to nix guest-shots on* 
disk jock shows, and agitation for a code of ethics for the 
platter-turners was heard. , 

The Taft-Hartley Act, outlawing royalty payments to union 
coffers for indigent members, set the diskers and broad- 
casters into possibly devising a means to make up for the 
loss since everybody but Uncle Sam seemed to want to main- 
tain the status quo. 

Extra payments to working musicians have been kayoed 
by Petrillo, whose concern is the unemployed musician. The 
extra payment—whether in the form of a royalty or bonus, 
a means to emulate the ASCAP technique—is NG for the 
working musicians as (1), it is subject to income tax, and 
(2), the AFM doesn’t think it would hold up in the first place. 
(All agree that a basic revision in the Copyright Act of 1909 
is essential, if this problem is to. be legally resolved). 








| Records 

Everything wasn't sweetness and light in the disk busi- 
ness, however. RCA Victor reported a $500,000 record roy- 
alty payoff in the first quarter, and six months later business 
was down 50%. Decca reported $30,675,381 sales for 1946 
but, despite the slump, prexy Jack Kapp figures on a $35,- 
$40,000,000 business for 47. The company reported a $687,000 
first quarter net profit. When Signature encountered finan- 
cial troubles, although this indie had been making some good 
product, its No. 1 singer, Monica Lewis, cwitched to Decca. 
Johnny Mercer and Buddy deSylva’s resignatiéns from their 
Capitol posts as president and board chairman, respectively, 
sliced some $100,000 from the payroll, leaving Glenn Wallichs 
alone at the helm. A proposed deal whereby the ABC net- 
work takes over the company has yet to be consummated. 

Production costs warranted some retail price-tilting but 
Capitol and Victor held the line. Decca of England came 
into the field as the “London” label, with an 85c platter 
(can’t use the Decca tag because of Jack Kapp’s company) 
whereas the U. S. Decca company, in turn, may expand its 
50c market. The company has a $4,000,000 revolving credit 
available from the First National Bank of Boston at %% (it 
becomes 3% when the money is actualy borrowed) and, as 
part of Decca’s expansion program, the enlargement of the 
mass market merchandising at a lower price for certain 
artists may be the result. 

Columbia's Manie Sacks and Ted Wallerstein (now deacti- 
vated but remaining as board chairman) continue to 
shuttle between both coasts, with their enlarged California 
activities, for both recording and manufacturing. Columbia 








- also took cognizance of the disk jockeys’ exploitation potency 


by sponsoring them for advertising purposes acress the coun- 
try. From other sources, however, there have come com- 
plaints that the disk jockeys’ over-plugging of certain pops 
were hurting rather than helping disk sales. 
Cash-on-the-line became the order of the day from Harry 
Fox, trustee for the Music Publishers Protective Assn., as 
he saw the freak war-enriched indies fall fast by the way- 
side. Even the better-grade indices like Musicraft and Signa- 
ture experienced reorganization. Latter’s stock prospectus 
revealed a $61,100 loss in 11 months of operation. As all the 
disk companies felt the sales slump, the indies with their 
restricted merchandising dutlets were the first affected. 
While the mechanical problems dominated the music busi- 
‘Continued on page 196) 
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CALL ME FRANKENSTEIN 





By FRANK 


Holly wood. 


There were ominous gray streaks 
in the evening sky. I suppose, now 
that I think back to that evening in 
1942. ' should have been more 
afraid. Very 
likely F would 
have felt, and 
heeded the 
warning in that 
sky, and in the 
chill of the air, 
and the strange 
silence — but 
for those mo- 
ments, as we 
drove through 
=! the dark streets, 
I was too busy 
with a_ small 
bother about 




















Frank Loesser 


intense 
omens. 


anger, to 


On her lips was the catlike smile 
again. I watched it form on her 
profile as she sat beside me, driving 
the car. “You'll see,” she purred, 
through the smile. The car slowed. 
We were pulling up to the curb be- 
fore a gaunt gray-brown house. 

“Why here?” I asked bitterly, “and 
why tonight?” 

“I promised.” 

“But I didn’t. I didn’t promise 
anything. And I don’t like the looks 
of this place. And this meeting 
you'@e arranged. This isn’t like you 
at all.” 

“Out,” she commanded. 


I got out of the car, and we walked 
toward the house together. A faint 
amber glow appeared through a 
large stained and leaded window to 
one side of the entrance. Past this 
glow a shadow moved briefly. The 
shadow of a frenzied tortured man, 
hands aloft. Partly muffled by the 
ponderous walls of the house, came 
the echo of his desperate, semi- 
human shriek. Then the sound. of 
many voices laughing fiendishly. 
Then, as we rang the bell, a dog 
bayed dismally somewhere within. 

“Don’t try to run,” she warned, 
guessing my mind. She had me by 
the wrist and fhe lapel. I imagine I 
could have shaken her off and 
bolted, but I wasn’t scared enough. 
Fear would have done it, but not the 
mere irritation I was experiencing 
at the moment. Yes, crawling creep- 
ing horror would have sent me out 
z her clutches and flying away. But 

wasn’t smart enough to be afraid. 
And so, there I stood watching her 
cat-smile, until the door opened. 


The monster was standing there, . 
facing us—an amorphous 200 pounds 


,Der Gruebengrifft.” I 


‘were out of his treacherous mouth 








LOESSER 


'the pocket of that overcoat in the | 
hall is a half a Chicago Salami. Hey, 
Eddie! Cut Frank some salami.” ‘| 
Then he sat down to the piano and 
did what he does. 

And soon, like a big shmo, I had 
fallen madly in love with Abe Bur- 
rows. 

It was five in the morning, when 
my wife finally succeeded in separ- | 
ating us by dousing us with buckets 
water. But the romance 
didn’t end there. The next ee I | 
was back at the Burrows’ house, 
confirmed devotee. 





o: cold 


Compietely Burrowsed Under 


Did I say devotee? I was more. 
I was a Boswell. Abe had forgot- 
ten most of the lyrics of the evening 
before, and I, who hadn’t been quite 
so full of Old Bushmill’s, managed 
to do the remembering for him. At 
least the remembering of the punch- 
lines. He was grateful. He told me 
I had a fine mind and a prodigious 
memory. I found a pencil, and that 
n’ ut began the practice of jotting 
down each Burrowsism as it issued 
forth. In two weeks time I had 
neatly typed copies of the lyrics of 
“Girl With The Three Blue Eyes,” 
“Green Christmas,” “Ballad of Bela 
Lugosi,” “Documentary On The 
N.v York Times,” “Maedchen von 
presented 
these to him, and he thanked me, 
hardly concealing what appeared to 
be real tears of gratitude, for he | 
never had managed to remember 
any of his spontaneous compositions 
more than five minutes after they 








and the laugh had died down. 

Did I say Boswell? I was his 
Larry Crosby. His Anna Sosenko. | 
His Louis Shurr. I introduced him 
to people. I got his name in the 
paper. I brought him 
And his fame grew. Burrows “type” 
song titles were on every tongue | 
among the New Yor' and Holly- 
wood cognoscenti. “Make up your 
own left hand” piano method, in- 
vented by Abe, promoted by me— | 
became the rage. Burrows took 
over the Dinah Shore show and then 
the Joan Davis. Burrows became a 
picture producer at Paramount. Bur- | 


to parties. | 


‘rows was invited to Louis B. Mayer’s | 


house Christmas Eve! He was IN! 
And us I proudly watched my 

,}monster grow, I failed to notice that | 

his big fat shadow was me 

‘darker and darker upon me. 

who had taken him to my eta 


This summer he started his own 
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Pubs Underwrite Cost 
Of Late Masters; T.D. | 
Cuts Own to Beat Ban 


Musie publishers took a hand to 





some extent in the cutting of the 


| . 
'final recordings made’ prior to the 
‘clamp of the American Federation 


of Musicians’ 
(31) midnight. 


disk ban Wednesday 
In some cases where 


|artists did not or could not cut for 


the companies they are affiliated 
with, or had pub- 
lishers underwrote the expenses of 
recording independently in the hopes 


no. affiliation, 


'that the masters will be sold to a 


at a later date. Of course, 
made this way were 
| inscribed with tunes the pubs did | 
jnot or could not get recorded by 
_major diskers. 


e, | For example, Ray Dorsey, who's 
ibeen having trouble with Majestic 
' Records to the point where he claims | 


| disker 
the masters 


of him. There was no nape to his radio show. Like a devotee, like a , his coftract was abrogated, cut early 


neck. The back of his head simply 
oozed down to his heels, while his 


big belly pushed forward evilly at the audition record, choosing a seat lisher. 
close behind one of the audience | 


us over the waistline of his sagging 
pants. His face and hands were the 


consistency of soot-covered lard. His ; 


eyes, half closed, in sly animal indo- 
lence, were peering down at me 
hungrily. 


The hand let go of my wrist. I 


coughed nervously. 

“Abe,” she was saying, “this is my 
husband Frank. Frank, this is Abe 
Burrows.” 


She had been there with the Fred 
Allens the night before. I had been 
stuck with an ASCAP meeting. and 
we had met for coffee at two in 
the morning, when I noticed the 
feline grimace. 

“This guy,” she had said, “is an 
amateur songwriter, and you have 
GOT to hear him. And see him.” 


“Got Schmot,” I had answered. We 
have been married six years. Going 
together 8. You ought to know by: 
this time, not to steer me into these 
auditions. He may be a wonderful 
guy, with talent even, but I can't 
help him. Send him to Jack Rob- 
bins.” 

“But this,” she had replied, “is not 
the run-of-the-mill amateur. This 
guy was once an accountant, a wall- 
paper salesman, and a lot of other 
things. Then he became a writer. 
Wrote the Vallee shows when they 
were good—with John Barrymore. 
And then some Fred Allen. And 
now Duffy’s Tavern. This is dif- 
ferent.” ; 

And it was. Abe ushered us 
through the Hollywood-Moorish 
foyer into the living rcom. The Al- 
lens were there. That had been the 
shreiking laughter. There were 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green, 
Eddie Gardner, and Sam Moore. And 
Erwin the dachshund. 

After all the greetings, Abe said, 
“Have some Irish whiskey. Fine 
drink. Comes in a square boitle. 
Can’t fall out of your hand. Also in 


Boswell, like a Louis Shurr, like a 
damn fool—I attended the cutting of | 


mikes so my screams of hilarious 
appreciation would be heard on the 
recording. [I screamed myself 
hoarse. Burrows bellowed himself 
insensible. The audition record was 
a success and soon Abe was a regu- 
lar CBS feature on Saturday nights. 

They say his Hooper is enormous. 
And why? Because he 
things, and the people eat that sort 
of thing up. And whom and what 
does he ridicule? Songwriters and 
their songs. Oh I didn’t min1 when 
he took a beautiful pot shot at an 
old Irving Berlin lyric two months 
‘ago. Or when he belted Dave 
Franklin with a parody the follow- 
ing week. I guess I chuckled a 
little. 


But the other day he stopped by 
for coffee (Old Bushmill’s), and 
that old ogre look was back. The 
look I had seen when he _ stood 
there, framed in* the dimly lighted 
doorway, luring me in with salami. 

“Hey Loesser,” he leered, tower- 
ing over me, “you wrote that old 
piece of junk about Manakoora, 
didn’t you?” 


The tone made me shudder. 
Moon of Matakoora,” 
vously. 


“Yeah, 


“Ha,” he snorted. 
e. ters make the same noise right be- 
fore dinner, “Ha.” 


“What about it?” I faltered. 
“That's one of those crummy | 
limpid type lyrics. Ha!” I knew | 


that the wheels 
were starting to turn. 
put there, geared together, and oiled. 
Burrows was out of control. 


I haven’t seen him since, but Sat- 
urday night I'll be glued to the 
radio. It will be too late to heed 


omens in the sky, baying dogs, 
shreiks unholy and all the rest. 
I have a feeling I'm next. 


I said, ner- | 


I believe ant- | 


inside that head 
Wheels I had | 


}32. 9974 12 
33. 9,934 19 
34. 9,527 «14 

135. 9,426 19 


last week under Majestic’s license, | 
but using funds provided by a pub- | 
Boyd Raeburn worked the | 
same way. 

Tommy Dorsey cut sieeendianake'' 


The 35 song hits with the larges 


ridicules | c¢gived in the ACI surveys during the year. 





.Victor probably will take over and 


Clark and Dorothy Shay. | 





also, but paid the costs himself. It 


WAYS, Charlotte, And 


seems he had been assigned dates 
to which e 
Local Cafeteria Collab 


in N. Y. by RCA-Victor, 
| he’ s under contract. But he couldn't 
get the sides completed. He worked 


one night for six hours (two ses- | 0 F D § 

sions) and not one tune was canned. n ree ance pot 
As a result, Victor didn’t have tae Ps age 4 N. = 2 

any studio time to assign to him to | 7) 08 tom een “tecnc peer 


every night, and for “teen-agers” 
every Friday night has been opened 
in Charlotte by station WAYS in 
conjunction with the Bomar Cafe- 
teria. Debut occurred New Year's 
Eve, the dancing starting at 10:30 
p. m. and continuing until 1 a. m, 
the doings broadcast direct from 
the cafeteria. 

In establishing the free ballroom, 
WAYS and the Bomar Cafeteria 
feel it fills a demand by those who 
have been wanting a place to go. It’s 
entirely a public service, and is ab- 
solutely free to the public. 


Creditor Sues Signature 


| While Signature Records was fur- 
Columbia’s method of arriving at nished albums by Howard Matthews, 
the completion of recordings also | Inc.; last July, the disker failed to 
affected Tony Pastor. Pastor make payment, it was claimed in 
has been ill and had taken a two- |N. Y. supreme court last week. 
week vacation, giving his band a | Matthews is asking a summary judg- 
hiatus. He made some recordings ment of $5,500. 
'in N. Y. just before the ban date by | Suit came to light when Matthews 
| fronting a combo made up of crack made a motion to strike out the 
N. ¥. radio and recording musicians. | defendant’s answers to the ection. 


enable the completion of the sides, 
and, rather than not do them at all, 
Dorsey leased a 20th-Fox studio in 
N. Y. two days before the ban and 
cut the tunes Victor wanted, plus 
others he did on his own and which 


release sometime in the future. 


Another angle of the recording 
rush early last week was the cutting, 
by Columbia particularly, of “back- 
grounds” originally written for vo- 
calists. For various reasons, illness, 
etc., the singers couldn’t make the 
dates. With the backgrounds already 
cut the vocals can be inserted later. 
This happened in the case of Buddy 














The Peatman Annual Survey of Song Hits with the Largest 


Radio Audiences 
(Dec. 27, 1946, through Dec. 25, 1947) 


t radio audiences are listed below in order of the total ACI points’ re- 
(Songs in stage or film productions are indicated. Songs currently 


| active are marked with an asterisk. Songs whose activity began in the fall of 1946 are also indicated by (1946). 


Number Of 
Total Weeks In 
ACI ACI 

Rank Points Survey Song Title Production Publisher 

1. 32,638 30 Anniversary Song (1946) ........... (Jolson Story) .........e..005, ..Mood 

2. 23,217 26 It’s a Good Day .... xdhveLsoasdveeCus 1eNaenee hihi uke VENER bee Capitol 

S$. . 23,027 21 I'll Close My Eyes (1946) rb ke OS bbe wa eis Kesh icbe ic di cerbewes Peter Maurice 
4. 21,900 17 I Love You For Sentimental Reasons (1946) ..... EP Ne ane Duchess 
| Be 33,260 22 RR soe ea rae kets oS RD os Se TRE as Se cs EES GERBER tk CARTON ,-E. H. Morris 
| 6. 21,301 20 How Are Things In Glocca Morra..(Finian’s Rainbow) .............. Crawford 
7... 24208 21 Panmatued. THiceteee CEG cs ceca 608 005-0% Cai ick bb Oo denne ..... Encore 
| 8 19,618 15 Zip-A-Dee Doo-Dah (1946).........(Song Of the South)........... ..Santly-Joy 
| 9. 19,004 17 A Gal In Calico (1946)......... .... Time, Place & Girl). ++ eee Remick 
110. 18,639 28 =‘*I Wish I Didn’t Love You So....... (Perils of Pauline) ........... ...Paramount 
11 18,224 21 ne i's choad b6.8FbE1 eae OR ORS HERES MEE ee be La . .Leeds 
| 12 17,713 26 ge Bt. 4 RO Se re ne Nob dhe eX OE SRPWOE ba ba cake eon Robbins 
(13. =17,695 21 | ee re : .. (Razor's Edge) c.cescens specewe: Feist 
| 14 17,123 33 Almost Like Being In Love......... CErineees) 50. 5 ie oe Werr .: 
Cc BS ae a Oa ae epee Sree .... (Mother Wore Tights) ...........BVC 

16 16,512 24 My Adobe Hacienda ........ bec hese s¥s eRLE MATS Ei ast cake ie vesecee eoumer 

17 16,461 16 Oh, But I Do (1946) .. ..... Gia ace (Time, Place & Girl)....... we eee. Witmark 
SS ee ee reer err ee op vanpen’ a ee a0 ceey vase eist 

19 15,314 ae... *Feudin’ and VFirhtin’ 60.6.6 coc. <s 6a Pe ehneveuatites ices pitneennda cee - 
| 20 13,757 Bae. SE, SOME Ts Cs nae +.00 0 eee vakawe aes RE Ee pe ede 0 ge eremne 
' a: Se eee ge ee a ree aes eer se ne ee chs ce ees 
| 22 13,467 26 I Wonder Who’s Kissing ‘Her Now.. ( Wonder Who’s K.H.N.). ..E. B. Marks 
ae peeee 99° “P-Whonder ¥ Wander. I Wotlller . occa. soca veucsciccccclaccgoceeuseccees Robbins 

24 12,865 16 A Rainy Night In Rio (1946) ....... (Time, ee Witmark 

25 12,677 17 April Showefs i035 605.5 Gigs 2 eee oo CIRO JOON Story) occ ccc cau sve Harms 

26. 12,621 25 Ask Anyone Who Knows ....... eared Cea Will 5-0 tell beoetony w<kia atta be ..Witmark 

27. 12,562 21 You Can’t See Sun When Crying. te Nats ace ae Be gece PY Ta Ee Simon 

28. 11,815 21 eS as is on 6 bra beds 4 1.0cewE ued sy op ydbeeur ie ,.... Oxford 

SO. TR es Se ik Sc ts vec vsaseescese ee (Allegro) Peet Prete eee +++ Williamson 
| 30. 10,470 20 eae. eseesseee-see-- (It Happened In Brooklyn)..,...-Sinatra 
| 31. 10,412 19 A Sunday Kind of Love. Pe atecids SARS CAE big di dh etedens hen coees-Peter Maurice 


*_-And Mimi ... 


Letty Feet SO POMS since sks cance 5 a asa bie aebhiw Gaieraek pi'sié-o% paome a 
You'll Always Be One I Love (1946)... 
There Is No Greater Love ..... gm hig nb Oe Ks Pas vo eT eT Te World 


ee ee COs OOS s ese SHOPS H SSH EH oe eeBEesees wes eee tes. Shapiro 
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_ Disk Ban May Strangle Development 
Of New Talent, Injure All Show Biz 


British Writers Can Do! 


Musie Publisher’s Pitch for Land of 
Austerity’s Musical Capabilities 


London 


By BERNIE WOODS ES A 


The biggest question during 1948—and possibly for 
years afterwards—in the popular phase of the enter- 
tainment business will be the recording industry. 

So much revolves around the spinning turntable 
today that the second ban against recording, insti- 
tuted by the American Federation of Musicians, will 
Today, 


even more so than during the initial ban against the 


have an even deeper effect than the first. 


disk industry, it is a monumental, almost impossible, 
task to build a b.o. name without the impetus and 
continued support of recordings. And the new ban 
ean and will exert a strangulation hold on new talent 
that will have far-reaching. effects on all other phases 
of exhibition—covered by bands and singers—vaude, 
one-nighters, locations. Even radio, since that medium 
more often culls its musical performers from record- 
ing rosters rather than spawning its own. 

Since a fairly consistent flow of new talent is the 
lifeblood of these various fields, the effect of a drawn- 
out recording ban on them is obvious. No better 
example could be highlighted than what happened 
to the band business during the last war. In this 
instance recording companies were forced by the 
contingencies of. battle—lack of materials, manpower, 
ete.—to confine available and often reduced facilities 
to the top names then in existence. For around five 
years they could afford neither the time nor the 
macerials to develop new names. As a result, the 
band business lost its hold on the record-buying public. 

The same old bands playing the same old styles 
cooled public reaction, which swung over into a 
singer cycle that submerged the band industry to the 
point where it is now in.a very precarious position. 
Its pre-war teen-age public had matured and in its 
place grew a crop of Sinatra, Como, Haymes followers, 
who subsequently looked farther afield and extended 
portions of such allegiance to Andy Russell, Frankie 
Laine and Vic Damone—further strengthening the 
vocalist hold on recording sales. 

And today, as a result, the name bana is con- 
spicuous by its absence from commercial radio; it is 
-often a secondary feature in theatres to the b.o. pull 
of one of the above singers; it has virtually disap- 
peared from the screen, and one-nighters and locations 
do not achieve the same b.o. reaction as before. 

Under the forthcoming schemg of things recorded, 
the vocalists now riding the pinnacle of recording 
success could possibly experience the same situation 
that helped depose the bandleader, according to some 
veteran music men. With fresh talent barred from 
forging into the spotlight by the record ban, public 
interest could wane, although what would replace 
it couldn’t even be conjectured. It wouldn't be easy 
for the band field to take back its own because the 
ban would be having the same throttling effect on 
new bands as on new singers. 


Caen ecient 


None of this gloomy outlook, however, is likely to 
become fact for a couple of years at least. The AFM’s 
earlier warning that recording would be stopped as 
of Jan. 1 gave the major and minor companies a fair 
amount of time to plan for the future. They’ve been 
recording virtually day and night. How much of the 
material stocked away will be of real value to them 
as time goes on is something that won't be answered 
for a year or more. For the first year at least the 
manufacturers are safe; they have a satisfactory num- 
ber of songs recorded which will be included in film 
and legit musical scores, the source of which won't 
go on exhibition in some cases until the middle of °47 
and, in rarer cases, at even later dates. A certain 
percentage of these must become hits. 


This must sustain sales figures established during 
the past year by the majors and keep them in a 
healthy enough state while awaiting the eventual and 
ultimate settlement of the recording ban. Beyond 
that one year, however, there is no guarantee of any- 
thing. Once the recorders and music publishers get 
past those scores and a serving of pops turned up by 
responsible writers, and major publishers of which a 
fairly high average can be expected to find public 
recognition, there will be a scramble. Recording 
executives themselves admit that due to the emer- 
gency they have recorded material that would not 
have been acceptable under normal circumstances. 

In other words, when an artists and repertoire chief 
proclaims that he has material enough for three years 
he’s telling a truth—but doing so with his fingers 





Time to Plan | 


crossed. He has enough more or less guaranteed By REG CONNELLY 

material for a year or slightly longer—but after that | London 
the public will have to be much less discitiminating Existing conditions are scarcely conducive to healthy music business, 
to support companies and artists in the style to which ®"4 that being so those of us concerned have reason for some degree of 
they have become accustomed. encouragement in the year’s results. Sales of sheet music have been 
“arregular,” it’s true, but—illustrating very emphatically the point made 
recently in a VarTEety article—it needed only the 
arrival of really great songs like ‘“‘Anniversary Song” 
and “Now Is the Hour,” together with outstanding 
interpretations such as Al Jolson and Gracie Fields 
gave them, to obtain half-million copy hits. There 
were plenty of other “run-of-the-mill” efforts—film 
songs, show music and pop tunes--some of which 
sold reasonably well. Even the aura of success which 





Meanwhile, the recording ban is a serious threat 
to small recording companies—including the Metro 
film company’s $3,000,000 baby, M-G-M Records. Not 
blessed with the sort of talent rosters the majors have 
available to them, and faf less-heeled financially, the 
indies are looking forward to a rather bleak time 
after they have marketed the tunes each has managed 
to stock up on during the past nine weeks since the 
AFM signified the end of recording. M-G-M is in a 





similar category—though not financially—but from pects + sarangi rlin's “Annie songs and Rodgers 
the viewpoint that it hasn’t the artists with which to ahoma. score, failed to put them up into that 


rarefied “hit” atmosphere. Significant too, is the fact 
the Gracie Fields radio series, “Working Party.” 
which had—at least for this country—almost un- 


record the mountains of pop and standard material the 
publishing industry submitted for consideration. And 
it had trouble securing recording studios, which must paralleled “lis ” d. ij 
be leased in N. Y. in competition with other indies pereege » SSOSRCE - SESE and, in the course of 
(M-G-M doesn’t operate its own N. Y. studios; ‘in! , 's “B as which Miss Fields punched over virtually the entire 
: ah get si years “Best Seller” list, ineludin;: at s i 
fm aoe yey ee a a , jog . st, ing that same excelle ; . 
vO aa, : : : g Si xcellent show music, 
pig fae ggg Pee eee ret eee | eee bee song in the “super-hit” class, and that became a best ell he 
. \ PPaAke « + > ry ae . i z . 
two we eks and top song in four. The lesson, for all concerned in the popu- 
ar music spnere, is elementary and inescapable. And, those of us on both 
Sides of the Atlantic, who take it to heart may well be the ones wearing 
that “smash hit” smile in 1948. 











Reg Connelly 


ei: Bootleg Plans sige 


However, while the indie companies are in great Of , 
, “ , a Be eel cOurse, aside from songs of suc ” . oom 
danger, on the surface, from the AFM’s ban, it still) has been a sizable versie ; Ms at calibre and 
: : ache S1Zi of success > Ty nn ic 
may not mean that all will be knocked out of the box.) many ace lis panrees ee ee. ee ee 
any accomplished craftsmen, which 
Plans to bootleg masters have grown rapidly during; ments and 
the past six weeks or so, and it’s very likely that 
dozens of the comparatively. unknown labels will con- 
tinue cutting masters without the sanction of the AFM. 1's ‘cartainis t ft 
" Ss ce é ne ar ag > > > ‘tan. 
There are hundreds of school bands, etc., that do not) jno effect. the curre - y not hard to imiggine the hearten 
petal ee. a Sok eg ; 'S ct, | current popularity in the States of “Apple Blossom Wed- 
come within the AFM’s jurisdiction which can be used | ding.” “Little Old Mill.” ‘ % 66 ass = 
g, sittle d Mill, On the Avenue, -And Mimi,” “How Lucky 
for such work. And the AFM, under the terms of| You Are” and a half-dozen others, has had. While the tendency ee ; 
the Taft-Hartley law, cannot interfere with them.| cise much greater discriminati aya vers > Pangeieen sole gy 
he ‘ cn greater discrimination in selecting the tunes to be exploited, the 
Their only worry would be that their actions would| opening pp of these wider sihilitiac f ; : Ne 
= : I &§ up nese wider possibilities for our writers has definitely 
be tabulated by the AFM and that some sort of re-; brought forth more local successes : += gata ig 
ta g ortn more local successes. At one period recently 50% of the 
taliation would be leveled against them by the union) first Best Sellers were Britis ate: tums . ‘ zi 
if and when the recording situation is resolved d ‘ st Sellers were of British origin. This great improvement parallels 
drew ' € pen ig si on Is resolved an@) the developments in British film production, and in America it 
1€ ee getvem cutting. should have much the same effect as the appearance of successive out- 
All things considered, the recording situation is in standing British pictures has had. It will create a closer self-examination 
a good position—at least for a year or more. After among your writers to meet the challenge, with the inevitable result the 
that it’s anybody s guess. AFM executives have been standard of popular songs may be much improved, 
repeating within the past couple weeks that union | 
members will “never again” make recordings. For 
that first year or so, however, recording sales won’t Ser eget s 2 , 
diminigh -rauch from the ’47 level. | In the musical play field, although*“Oklahoma!” and “Annie Get Your 
About two years ago many so-called experts branded Gun” are unanimously acclaimed, Sir Alan Herbert and Vivian Ellis have a 
as laughable a trade prediction of annual sales of 8'eat success in “Bless the Bride,” which bears comparison with the two 
350,000,000 to 600,000,000 disks—as against the 125,-| Dig U. S. musical hits, and my guess is at the present time a number of 
000,000 peak reached befere the war. In. 1947 the, OUF best known show writers are busily engaged in finding something 
recording industry sold approximately 350,000,000 to ct the same superlative calibre. A recent B. B.C. feature. “The Lives of 
400,000,000 pop and classical recordings. The exact Gilbert and Sullivan,” a six-part serial based on the immortal writing 
number is impossible to obtain since there are so many combination, was a reminder of the refreshing high standard these -two 
indie labels, but the overall total is at least that high | typical British personalities once achieved. 
and possibly closer to 400,000,009. The four-month | In the production field it was inevitable some of our local composers 
slump during the past summer kurt. It was caused would produce some tunes in the Latin-American style with the steadily 
by the industry reverting almost to pre-war sales ideas, | "creasing success this music is making and Harold Geller’s “Green Cock- 
Biz picked up again, however, and lifted a pall from | #!00,” a samba, which America will be heating early in 1948, was a great 
the industry. | hit here earlier this year. Significant in this connection is the increase 
| 


appeal, there 
and lyrics, by 
remembering the varied discourage- 
difficulties there are, is praiseworthy. Austerity, drabness 
uncertainty, strikes or what-have-you are hardly ingredients one would 
prescribe for stimulating creative faculties. More credit then 


to those 
surmounting the obstacles. 


The breakdown: RCA-Victor, 95,000,000: Decca, | in the number of Latin-American orchestras. There must be at least 20 
85,000,000 to 90,000,000; Columbia. close to 80,000,000; | of these bands in Lendon’s West End at the present time. They rely for 
Capitol, 30,000,0000. After that it’s anybody’s guess.| the most part on rhumbas with a generous sprinkle of sambas—the samba 

Once you get past the first nine companies it’s | is understandably popular, the fundamental march tempo giving this par- 
a question of determining how many disks the dozens | ticular dance a powerful general appeal. 
ef small labels, many of which are headquartered Great interest «as been evoked by the news of the Petrillo ban on 
in Hollywood, sold during the year. For instance,| recording after Dec. 31, and the effect this may have*on activities here 
Bullet, the Nashville indie. One of its songs, “Near next year, should the ban last. Reports indicate supplies of matrices cut 
You,” which close to the top record of the year,| by your star singers and bands particularly popular in this market will 
is claimed to have gone over 1,200,000 copies. Then | not be seriously interrupted for quite a while. Not unnaturally, many 
there’s the Vita-Coustic label, Chicago indie, which| people locally are anticipating the position may offer opportunities for 
came up with “Peg O° My Heart” (sold over 1,000,000). | release of many more British made matrices in the U. S. market. Apart 
And the Tower label. which launched “How Soon,” from the primary purpose of helping the export drive, the obvious advan- 
by Jack Owens, probably may hit the million mark | tages this could bring in introducing new British talent to America, at 
before it expires. There’s 3,500,000, or thereabouts, the same time focusing attention of the songs’ and music they record, 
done by three single recordings by indie firms. Add are fully realized. To date this flow has been almost entirely “one way” 
those to the many disks issued by a hundred-odd more except for recordings of classical music, and it is possible the releaSe of a 
indie manufacturers in business which do not sell proportion of top British record sellers such as Vera Lynn, Joe Loss, Anne 
35,000 of each release, yet do well over a 52-week Shelton, Ted Heath, Dorothy Squires, Lou Preager, Edmundo Ros, et al, 
period and quite a total is realized. could not only redress this unfavorable balance, but prove ultimately in 

In short, the disk business had quite a year, and the best interests of all concerned. 
they have one or possibly two more good ones left Apart from the music of a semi-serious character, writers of popular 
before the AFM’s ban begins to squeeze production, music are hoping the big expansion in film production activities will ia 
and shrink those totals. Before that occurs it is very | due course include a proportion of “musicals” of the Technicolor type, 
probable that the U. S. Government will have done for which Hollywood has had practically the monopoly to date. Supplying 
something about that “never again” stand by Petrillo this demand in America are such names as Harry Warren, Mack Gordon, 
and the AFM, either by helping him get what he Harry Revel, Leo Robin, McHugh & Adamson, Burke & Van Heusen, Frank 
wants or by cracking down on the ban. It isn’t likely | Loesser and more recently Styne & Cehn, and as the demand comes here 
that the Government will allow the union to. com-. names like Jimmy Kennedy, Billy Reid, Towers & Pelosi, Harry Leon, etc., 
pletely destroy a business which, overall, from fac- may soon develop the same familiar ring. 
tory to retail counter, and including sidelines such as Taking the overall picture, it can be seen that in spite of conditions the 
the coin machine industry. employs thousands of spark is still shining brightly and often with remarkable vitality. Given 
workers and represents investments reaching into an all round improvement in conditions with increased incentives, British 
billions of dollars. music may soon enjoy widespread poularity, greater than before. 


Production and Latin Music [— 








Band Biz in ’48 


(Continued from pase 1) 























the name band, since the grip now held by Bing Crosby, 
Perry Como, Frank Sinatra, Dick Haymes, Frankie Laine, 
Vie Damone, Dinah Shore, Jo Stafford, Peggy Lee, Margaret 
Whiting and others on the disk world is rarely broken ioday 
by a name band. And this is where imagination or the 
lack of it enters the picture. 

Listen to virtually any recording released today of a major 
or minor band’s efforts (if one of the latter has been lucky 
enough to attain a recording contract). With the excep- 
tion, of course, of the novelty combination@@such as Spike 
Jones, a record-buyer is defied to determine anything that 
might be called a fresh, different approach to the band 
problem. Any recording selected will begin with a hack- 
heyed instrumental introduction to a vocal and, following 
the latter, close out. And in the event such a recording 
connects with public acclaim the chances are it’s due to the 
vocal, which means that the singer's market has scored 
4gain. That’s what has given such impetus to the bands of 


Vaughn Monrde and Eddy Howard. They are vocalists, not 
really bandleaders. 


| a8 Kenton’s Outfit 


The one band. incidentally, which seems to have a chance 
to capture public attention is Stan Kenton’s new outfit. 
This overpowering combination fs a heady item (and that’s 
meant facetiously, since it can make your noggin ring like 
an anvil). and different. It:is by far the most exciting 
grouping of excellent instrumentalists to come down that 
well-worn orchestra pike in some time. And it’s the ex- 
citement stimulated by a bunch of guys who like to do what 
they're doing. It’s not the precision with which they play, 
or the unusual arrangements they work on, although the 
latter is certainty the fundamental cause. This band is a 
potential to achieve a renewed stimulation of interest in 
name orchestras. and all agencies concerned with booking 
them hope Kenton can turn the trick. There’s only one 
drawback: it is extremely difficult to balance this combo for 
radio broadcasts and almost as difficult to capture its out- 
put accurately on records. 

There’s another contributing factor to the lag of band 
interest which cannot be hung On tne leaders or the agencies 


—that’s the disk jockey. Just as music publishers believ® that 
the constant any-hour-of-the-day hammering by disk shows 
tends to minimize the sale of hit-tune recordings— it’s felt 
that the country’s plethora of jocks is making deep inroads 
into the b.o. suecess of the band business. Since the music 
of almost any band in existence that records can be heard at 
almost any time on the air, the public is felt to be so sated 
with what it otherwise might pay to hear that there’s no in- 
clination toward the latter. It’s just a theory but one that 
may hold more water than even those who hold with it may 
think. f 
Regardless of who or what is responsible, it all boils dowg 
to this: the band business, after 10 years of riding the crest 
of popularity, is not in good shape. There’s no question but 
that a part of the lag is due to the general b.o. letdown in 
all of the entertainment field, predicated on constantly ris- 
ing living costs, but there’s also no question that the apathy 
toward the Dorseys, Harry James and others goes deeper, 
When such times occur in any business or with any country 
the initial antidote calls for clearing the desks for action, 
followed by the proverbial belt-tightening, followed by a 
survey to determine a new approach to a problem. The 
band business can hardly be said to be doing any of these. 
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ness—and Peirillo promises to further complicate it—a new 
cycle came into full flower in recent months. Jazz went 


was the Mood Music partnership which Jonie Taps shrewdly 
engineered whereby Columbia Pictures, of which he’s now 





duration by the Alien Property Custodian. 
ASCAP again clocked an $8,000,000 annual melon on °47 
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longhair. What's more it paid off in the Carnegies and Town 
Halls in real bigleague manner E.nest Tubbs brought hill- 
billy music to the effete Carn2gie Hall and killed the people. 
Phil Spitalny, Spike Jones, Jos; White, Duke Ellington, Ella 
Fitzgerald with Dizzy Gillespie, Libby Holman and Susan 
Reed. wcre among the so-calied “popular” artists who have 
been doing well in “concert.” Actually, it’s a fancy way of 
labeling «wn elaborated stage prcsentation—some of it with 
frank vaudeville overtones—but the reserved-seat trade 
bought it at prices up to $3.60 top. 

A few band perennials like Guy Lombardo continued their 
potency, and maestros like Xavier Cugat and Harry James 
did comebecks by taking to ihe road. The mechanicals like- 
wise impressed many of the dance spots that this has become 
a singer's era. Perry Como launched the new policy at the 
Meadowbrook in Jersey by playing name vocalists with 
dance bands, And turned biz away. Como’s potency, inci- 
dentally, was evidenced with an $87,000 Chicago gross, of 
which he pocketed $29,000 as his share. Tht King Cole Trio 
demonstrated the concert field’s partiality to small disk 
combos of this nature by guaranteeing Nat (King) Cole §$2,- 
000 for a one-nighter against 60*%. 

More realistically, the bend managers started asking the 
maestros to take less money if they're to survive. 


' 2 New Publishing Setups ] 


New publishing setups included the long-brewing Dave 
Dreyer-Frankie Carle firm, which is off to a good start. 
Ben Bicom, another ex-Irving Berlin associate, likewise 
Igft the Warnes Bros. music combine to go into business 
for himself. Sammy Kaye and the Lombardos further re- 
vitalized their music business. Disk Jock Martin Block also 
went back into the music biz. Margaret Whiting mulled the 
idea of starting her own music pub business with her late 
father’s (Richard A. Whiting) catalog but, for the moment, 
in view of conditions, that’s in abeyance. Conditions likewise 
forced Frank Loesser to abaadon his capital-gains music pub 
setup, but is cooking a similar deal with Morris. Dennis Day 
also got the pub idea. Veteran songsmiths Jack Yellen and 
Sammy Fain likewise set up their own company. Jesse Greer 
is another to turn publisher on his own. 

The Dreyer move keynoted the accent on the necessity 
of the recording aspects as the impetus for song publishing. 
It has had its effect up and down the line. (For instance, 
one Hollywood name, the top crooner of his period, frankly 
yens for somebody to give him a disk opportunity. In short, 
he needs that disk for revitalization. Dreyer, after 25 years 
with Berlin as general professional manager, felt that Frankie 
Carle as his partner set the ideal pattern. 

From the orthodox songwriter-music publisher viewpoint, 
the recording artist angle ‘or cut-in) is both deprecated and 
wooed. It's become the tail wagging the dog—and, con- 














the musical expert ‘and also slated to become an associate 
producer), got itself a two-ply partnership—for free. This 
was done via Louis Bernstein, head of Shapiro-Bernstein, 
Taps’ old boss, and Jack Kapp, head of Decca. Both formed 
Mood Music; with S-B as selling agent, giving it inside 


“track on Col’s filmusical excerpts. Most signal, of course, 


has been the socko “Anniversary Song” and other “Jolson 
Story” excerpts. 

Decca is also cashing in currently with two of the recent 
top songs, via Supreme Music (Bregman-Vocco-Conn partner- 
ship), to wit, “Near You” and “How Soon,” the latter by 
Jack Owens, of the “Breakfast Club” (ABC a.m. radio 
show). It parallels the radio impetus which Craig and 
Lund gave “Near You,’ “How Soon,” actually some five 
years old, happened to be backed with another number, 
and via diskboxes and disk jockeys it was suddenly “dis- 
covered.” 

Despite Decca’s expansion in affiliated music activities, that 
company remains the lone independent of the Big Four. 
RCA Victor, after all, is but a sute diary of the NBC-affili- 
ated empire. Columbia and CBS are tied in. And if the 
American Broadcasting Corp. does take over Capitol it 
would insure that network of its own disk catalog. Decca, 
however, remains independent of radio although its sub- 
sidiary World Broadcasting System (transcriptions) gives 
Deeca a sizeable radio market. 

Incidentally, 20th-Fox bought into the Metro-Robbins 
music combine by taking over Jack Robbins’ 26% for the 
same $67,300 that Metro paid Robbins to buy him out. 


| ASCAP and BMI 
The American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers and Broadcast Music, Inc., because of their large 
pools of music, are ever to the fore. BMI extended its 
contracts with the major fMetworks until 1960, and ASCAP’s 
contract with radio, which expires in 1949, is likewise ex- 
pected to be extended following the usual negotiations. 
Television is something new that’s been added for all of 
show business, but particularly as regards the value of 
musie for videe. Right now, another AFM tabu, as edicted 
by prexy James C. Petrillo, bars pickups of live music on 
telecasts, (excepting old soundtracks), so that public events— 
ice shows, sports, etc.—have to fade out the actual music 
and substitute its own awkwardly “synchronized” musical 
accomp off disks. This phase, naturally, keynotes but one 
of the many probiems facing ASCAP, BMI and other music 
copyright pools and owners in relation to tele and the 


future. 


ASCAP, recognizing BMI’s dominant ownership by the 
broadcasters, figures on parallel procedures on all these 
future phases. It wants any U. S. decree to impose the 
same limitatiens on BMI. 

BMI went in for some aggressive pacting of niteries 


but its aspirations for tilting income ‘from theatres, via 
upped seat-tax levy, are due for a battle. Exhibitor asse- 
ciations are resisting proposals to increase music fees by 
some 30% although a compromise is likely early in 48. 








| Personalities 








The year saw its usual personality highlights. Guy Lom- 
bardo’s Tempo IV inspired Tommy Dorsey into fooling 
around with cabin cruisers. Maestros like Whiteman, Dorsey, 
and Ellington going disk jockey inspired the Coast disk 
jocks to protest bandleaders invading their field. Sigmund 
Romberg’s 117-date coneert tour, which put the composer- 
conductor at the peak of his career, coincidentally saw Spike 
Jones’ musical mayhem selling at $3.60 “concerts” to boff 
b.o. Le Gallic Kid, Maurice Chevalier proved toujours 
sockeroo in his U. S. comeback. Margaret Truman got 
serious attention as a singer, but the conclusion remains 
that she’s more White House than Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

There were Grace Moore's tragic end in a plane crash, and 
Ruth Etting’s nitery and radio comeback. Benny Good- 
man tiffed with Columbia Records prexy Edward Waller- 
stein, shifting over to Capitol, and RCA Victor brought 
out an album of Jane (“The Outlaw”) Russell’s vocalisthen- 
ics. Rodgers & Hammerstein continued as the wonder boys 
of Tin Pan Alley, Broadway, Hollywood and points west, 
while Billy Rose’s column snowballed into journalistic re- 
nown. Van Johnson made his sifging debut on M-G-M 
Records «where else?) and Al Jolson continued to prove 
he’s the only multi-millionaire to do a comeback, as his 
“Jolson Story” album hit 1,000,000 sets on Decca. Metro 
refused to make Irving Berlin a “partner” by giving him 
a percentage deal but did contract for a flat $600,000 for his 
“Easter Parade” filmusical . . . and Philco budgeted $3,000,000 
per annum on the Bing Crosby radio program, Kirsten 
Flagstad became a cause celebre in longhair circles, !)- 
cluding Damrosch’s statement he would conduct for her, 
as an artist, and Columbia Concerts went to bat for Paul 
Robeson after he was barred in an Albany school audi- 
torium. Tex Beneke is dropping the Glenn Miller billing and 
the Miller estate protested to the new Rainbow Records 
for its release of “A Tribute to Glenn Miiler” album. 








Tragic Milestones 





—-_ 





The tragic milestones of the year included songwriter 
Walter Donaldson, who died at 54 at his Santa Monica home, 
Mose Gumble, dean of songpluggers, who died in harness, 
en route to a periodic Hollywood assignment, at the axe of 
71; and ASCAP general manager John G. Paine, at the ase 
of 57, while he was making one of his many good-will talks 
in the west on behalf of the Society. 
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A ational INSTITUTION 
ASCME 





In every state and territory of the United States are found the 
men and women whose membership in the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers has made possible the vast mu- 
sical repertoire of ASCAP. This great body of creative musical tal- 
ent — across section of the country’s population — represents every 
type of music. The music of all America, in all fields, ae becomes 
available to the program builder. This, together with the music of 
ASCAP’s associates in other countries, provides material for his 
every eoowiaiae asics need. , 

For more than a generation ASCAP has supplied in ever in- 
creasing volume the rich font of music that is the life blood of thou- 
sands of American business undertakings. Now, better equipped 
than ever to meet the needs of the public, ASCAP looks forward to 


1948 as America’s greatest musical year. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND- PUBLISHERS 


30 ROCKEFELLER Piaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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XAVIER CUGAT 





LES BROWN GENE KRUPA 


ARTHUR GopFREy ELLIOT LAWRENCE RAY NOBLE — DOROTHY SHAY 








COLUMBIA POPULAR VOCAL 
AND INSTRUMENTAL ARTISTS 


Andy Cummings 
Janette Davis 
Lena Machado 
Hazel Scott 

Alvy West 

Kay Thompson 
Mary Ann McCall 


The Charioteers 
The Modernaires 


The Golden Gate 
Quartet 


The Three Flames 
The Dell Trio 
































THE RECORD 


COLUMBIA RECORDS INC. Gi 


COLUMBIA COUNTRY, FOLK AND DANCE ARTISTS COLUMBIA 
RACE ARTISTS 
Gene Autry Wiley Walker Paul Howard and his 
Roy Acuff and Gene Sullivan Cotton Pickers a Big Bill 
on Seater Floyd Tillman - Jimmie Lawson Buster Bennett 
Ted Daffan . and his Band 
aah aie Old Hickory Singers Lynn and Molly Davis . 
Memphis Minnie 

Bill Monroe (Claude Sharpe) Peach Pickers 
Bailes Brothers The Johnson Family Singers (Curley Williams) Saene Newer 
Johnny Bond (Larry Walker, Pianist) Speer Family Leonard Caston 

TONY DORIS HARRY VICTOR TOMMY 

pastor PAY BEATRICE TUCKER DUKE 
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| Greetings 








for the 


























New Year 















































and our 
Best Wishes 
for every day 


on the 


1948 MUSICalendar 


Tack and Irving 


Mills 








Leading Off the Years Musée Making with 


MARY LOU 


featured ir the COLUMBIA PICTURES’ MUSICAL of the same name 
100% Recc.ded! Big Radio and Juke Box Favorite! 





JIMMY McHUGH cuggests 


| CAN’T GIVE YOU 
ANYTHING -BUT LOVE 


ROSE MURPHY’S Sensational Majestic Record No. 1204 


More records to come! 





PRE-TESTED! 
DISK JOCKEYS PREDICT TWO SURE FIRE SONG HITS! 


CUCAMONGA - 


and 


CALIFORNIA WALTZ 
MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Hollywood ¢ Les Angeles © London 
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JACK and IRVING MILLS 


p and thanks also to 
sincerely appreciate the warm hospitality afforded them during recent 
trips abroad and cherish the time spent with their London friends in LAWRENCE WRIGHT MUSIC co., LTD. 


the music industry. § he A ° Rich 

. . ‘ an Kights 
Extending heartiest greetings, they likewise announce with pride the a ee ° 
acquisition of the American Rights to the distinguished composition to 


Peerrt 


Wednesday, January 7, 1943, Forty-second JPARTETY Anniversary 20S 
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with utmost thanks to the GOOD LO RD'S 


original publisher 


LAWRENCE WRIGHT MUSIC COMPANY, LTD. SATISFIED 


of LONDON, ENGLAND 





MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 


Ase SES 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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HARLIE SPIVAK 


RCA VicToR | and his ORCHESTRA [ Worib 

















RECORDS | featuring IRENE DAYE | TRANSCRIPTIONS | 
TOMMY MERCER, BOBBY RICKEY, RUSTY NICHOLS 
Personal Manager Band Manager Direction Press Relations 
LOUIS ZITO JIMMY WILLIAMS WILLIAM MORRIS PAUL BROWN 
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AT THE 


CANDLELIGHT 
CAFE 


(From the Warner iros. picture, “Tisa’’) 


THE STARS 
WILL REMEMBER 


M. WITMARK 
& SONS 


e Sylvan Spira 7 
Prof. Mgr. 


HARMS 
INC. 


Harry Garfield 
Prof. Mgr. 


















THE TREASURE 


OF 
SIERRA MADRE 









ADVANGE 
MUSIC CORP, 


Bernie Scherer 
Prof. Mgr. 


REMICK 
MUSIC CORP. 


Johnny White 
Prof. Mgr. 


LONE STAR 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


RCA Blidg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 








Holiday Greetings 


Johnny Mercer 
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BREGMAN, VOCCO and CONN, Inc. 


TRIANGLE MUSIC Corp. ° SUPREME MUSIC Corp. 


LOMBARDO MUSIC, Inc. ° JAMES V. MONACO, Inc. 
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HITS. Are Rolling Off the Presses 


915 
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0H LOOK-A THERE 
AIN'T SHE PRETTY 





BUDDY 
GRECO 





| 524 


SLAP HER DOWN — esmerenoy 
AGAIN, PAW 





531 


_ WHERE DO YOU 
WORK-A JOHN 


PHIL BRITO 





15118 


THE BEST THINGS wet torme 
~ IN LIFE ARE FREE 








525 


AND 
An Inspired Recording of 


THE LORD'S PRAYER 
____ SARA VAUGHAN 








UNANIMOUSLY! 


No. 1 


BALLERINA 


. 
VARIETY * Jssues Dec. 24 a” na Dee. * 


s of the Tops 
Top A Disk - 


“Baller 


Retail at Ns Seller 
d” Disk 











——_— 









Retail 


“Mos t Request 


«Baller 
r on Com Machines 
“Ballerina” 





Selle 


An acknowledgment to all the won dike I people of ou 
indus ustry who have made it possible for us to start 1948 wi ith 
peter rica’s Number One Son ng. 





< ° JEFFERSON MUSIC CO., Inc. 
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CURRENTLY: 


ROYAL MUSIC PUBLISHER 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


“HAWAII WILL BE PARADISE ONCE MORE” 
“PRINCESS POO POOLY” 
“THE PLATTA PUTTA” 

“LET'S HAVE BREAKFAST IN HOLLYWOOD 

















7 Band Reviews 


RUSS MORGAN ORCH (16) 
With Al Jennings and Pat Laird 
F. *trmere Hotel. N. Y. 
Long one of the established names 


of the band biz, Russ Morgan re- 
turned recently. to the Bowman 
Room of the Biltmore where his 
outfit teed. off some 13 years ago 


his old 
moved in 


In returning to 
grounds, Morgan 


stamping 
with a 


band that adheres to a-style basically . 


the ‘ame as it has used in the past 
decade. 
Check with a Variety review of 


“Music in the Morgan Manner” 
features the “brasses and wood- 
winds, with a sizable fiddle section 


forming a smooth background, Ar- 
rangements are novel enough to cop 
attention and short enough to avoid 
monotony. Brasses occasionally 
blare too much.’ As much could be 
said today. 


With five brass, four reed and six 
rhythm (three violin, string bass, 
drum, piang), outfit displays a pleas- 
ing versatility, shifting from Straus 
waltzes to jump in the “Sheik of 
Araby”. motif. Strings are used to 





the band in 1937. revealed that 





Gracie 


Fields’, 


“NOW 1S THE HOUR” 


“COME BACK TO SORRENTO”’ 


London No. 110 List Price 75¢ Plus Tox 


TON DDI 


4, \ 
ry 
Lew 
~— 
Sa 


IMPORTED — 


ONDON 


RECORDS 


ON GRAMOPHONE CORP 





good advantage, 
concert 


resulting in neat | 
effects, but there’s not} 
enough of them to make much of a 


| dent. 


TOMMY REED ORCH 
With Sherry Stevens 
Edison Hotel, N. Y. 


| side, 





| just so-so. 


| BILLY BISHOP ORCH (13) 
| With Alice Mann 


nitery 
Tommy Reed’s 
first 
pearance. 
| reed, 
| Organized about 
|.tra has 
| and did a 
}a rural 





Trombonist Al Jennings handles 
male vocals. His pipes are okay on 
such novelties as “I Can't Get Off 
My Horse.” Pat Laird, a slim bru- | 
nette who joined the band two 
months ago, does the chirping in an 
adequate manner. An excellent 


dancer, according to Morgan, she'll 
be used for both warbling and terp- 


ing in theatre dates. 
Here for an eight-week stand 


after winding up a 17-month stay at 


the Biltmore Bowl, L. A., orchestra 
is later scheduled for eastern thea- 
tre dates before returning to the 


Coast to open April 13 at the Clare- 
mont hotel, Berkeley, Calif. Since 
coming east outfit has been busily 
waxing for Decca with some 60 
sides due to be cut before the ban 
takes effect. 


(12) 


Fresh from a six-week theatre and | 
tour with the Three Suns, 
band is making its 
York major location ap- | 
Outfit comprises five | 
four brass and three rhythm. 
a year ago, orches- 
the midwest, south 
brief stand at Donahue’s, 
spot at Mountainside, N. J. } 
A commercial band on the sweet 
Reed’s crew features a fine | 
dance style for the Edison type of | 
trade: For dinner he employs a | 
muted easy tempi approach, which | 
for later-hour dancers shifts to aj 
faster vein. But it’s still pleasantly 


New 


played 


sweet with the leader contribbing 
an occasional sax or clarinet solo 
while fronting his men. Trom- 


bonist John Cochran shares the vocal 
chores along with Sherry Stevens, 
a tall brunette. His baritoning is 
okay, but Miss Stevens’ piping is 


Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 
This is the first trip for Billy Bish- 
op’s crew into the Terrace Grill of 
the Muehlebach, but not his first 
stand in town. The orchestra worked 
a long stand at the Southern Man- 
sion just down the street some six 
years ago. Since then outfit has 
played through the middle west and 
has undergone some revamping. 


Main change adds a trio of fiddles 








FIRST SMASH 
HIT OF 1948!! 


BOURNE, INC. 
799 Seventh Ave. 


New 


Yorn 


to the instrumentation, combining 
with three reeds, three trumpets, 
piano, string bass and drums, and 


fronted by Bishop’s own 
fingering. Music put out essentially 
is sweet commercial, but fairly well 
rounded with novelties and Latin 
rhythms now and then. Bishop is a 
vet of both European and American 
orchestras, and’ carries a heavy 


sprifikling of proven oldies, a few of 


vhich the outfit 


wax. 


recently put on 

The 3-3-3 grouping of instruments 
music generally is very commer- 
cially flavored, with extra fills from 
the lead piano which Bishop thumps 
frequently. Throughout, Bishop adds 
showmanship ‘not usually seen in 
bands here. In this stand the band 
is even putting on its own little 
fillip with a show consisting of nov- 
elties and specialties around 11 p.m 
nightly. 

Alice. Mann, vocalist, handles the 
more torchy numbers in thrushy 
style. She gets in on novelty now 
and then, but mostly Bishop him- 
self and Bill Darlow of the orches- 
tra do the cute numbers. Eddie 
Meyers also steps down from 
stand to warble on the ballads, and 
crew frequently backs singers with 
choir work. 

Following the date here 
band wends eastward for a stand 
in the Peabody hotel, Memphis. 


Quin. 


keyboard | 


the | 


Bishop | 


| Music Notes 


Bob Graham waxing five for 
Columbia label with Xavier Cugat or- 
chestra. .. .Two songs in Metro's The 
Kissing Bandit” go to Feist. Tunes 
“What's Wrong With Me?” and 
“Senorita” have lyrics by Edward 
Heyman, music by Naeio Hert 
Brown....Daniele Amfitheatrof set 
to cleff score to “Letser From 
Uiknown Woman”... .Lauritz 
chior waxed a series of sides for 
M-G-M label.... Fuzzy Knight cut 
with Kay Kyser’s orchestra for Co- 
lumbia.. Tex Ritter playing In- 
terstate circuit, Texas, in January 

Al Comparti working for 
own Amco Music firm Mike 
Sukin replacing Ted Grouvya 
las Coast rep with Dave Dreyer 
music firm . Nellie Lutcher 
inked for week at Paradise. De- 
troit, April 9, at $2,500, singer's top 
salary to date Max Steiner set to 
ink score for Warner Bros.’ “John- 
ny Belinda”....Frederick Hollander 
cleffing seven tunes for Betty Grable 
starrer, “This Is the Moment,” then 


sides 


An 


Mel- 


his 


to Marlene Dietrich’s “Foreign Af- 
fair” for which he'll do three num- 
bers and follows with score for the 
Loretta Young - Robert Mitchum 


starrer. “Tall, Dark and Handsome” 
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SAM For 


POPULAR SUCCESSES 
(New Recordings Ready Soon) 


<> 
“YOU TURNED THE TABLES 


“NIGHTS OF SPLENDOR” 


( Neapolitan Nights ) 


“NOLA” 
“LADY OF SPAIN” 


And the Successful 
“BRIGADOON” SCORE 
<> 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Season's Greetings and Congratulations 


ARIETY 


EDDY DUCHIN 

















CAB 
CALLOWAY 


And His Orehesira 





Personel Management 
WM. H. MITTLER 
1619 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 





























ORCHESTRATOR 


“Annie Get Your Gun” . 
“High Button Shoes” 
“Bonanza Bound” 
“Barefoot Boy With Cheek” 
“Billion Doilar Baby” 











PHILIP J. LANG 


Educational Music @ Radio © Pictures 


ide Orchestras—Music 


M-G-M Records has signed an instrumental and vocal group that had 


been gotten together to make a demonstration recording of a new song | 


bY Buddy Kaye and Carl Lampl, titled “Thoughtless.” Tune itself was 
grabbed by Feist music after the demonstration disking had created a stir 


in Cleveland when Lampl, who lives there, gave copies of it to a couple disk | 


jocks to air in an effort to determine the tune’s value. 

Playings of it started requests for the tune among Cleveland coin 
machine owners and one, Jack Cohen, who’s also head of the Cleveland 
Phono Merchants Assn., brought Feist into the picture. 


Name under which the group that made the first disking, will record for 
M-G-M is undetermined. It consists of N. Y. studio musicians and vocalists 
headed by Artie Maivin, formerly with Tex Beneke. 

Emma Lou Welch, femme chirp from Kansas City, discovered that it 


can take a long time to eover two short blocks. Miss Welch has been 


in Hollywood for the past two years trying to get a disk break to no| 
avail. In desperation she sent a test disk to Louis Blasco, head of K. C.'s 


Blasco Music in hopes that he might be able to help. Blasco sent the disk 


to Capitol Records here, changing Miss Welch’s name ta Madeline Brown. | 


Benny Goodman 
Blasco for information about Miss Brown. 
Miss Brown was Miss Welch and further informed that Miss Welch 
lived just two blocks from Capitol Records’ Hollywood offices. Emma 
Lou Welch has etched five sides with Goodman to date. 


happened to hear the platter and immediately phoned 


Goodman was informed that 


Unusual surprise twist to an unintended song exploitation has taken 
place in Europe with a ditty Pat Ballard penned as a private gift to his 
wife’s family in Vienna. 

Ballard was moved by the privation expressed in letters from abroad 
and dashed off a little violin, piano and vocal number which was sent 
overseas as a “message of hope’—but the musical family have made it a 


local hit, translating the English words into native lyriés. Piece, titled 
“Sad and Gay Wein,” is dedicated to Fritz Kreisler; apparently these 
words struck home. 


Paul Mills, of Mills Music, had his picture printed in papers through- 
out the country complete with address, stating that he had “switched 
to Calverts.” For the past three weeks Mills has been getting mail from 
different religious sects and even Alcoholics Anonymous asking him to 
give up drinking, stating that he was being prayed for and asking if he 
needed any help in overcoming his addiction to alcohol. Mills feels that 
if he had left well enough alone, he could have gone on having his 
occasional highball in his casual way without developing a guilt complex. 

Since the Majestic recording by Rose Murphy of “I Can't Give You 
Anything But Love” began clicking in New York and other eastern mar- 
kets, there’s been some speculation about the source of one of the sounds 


on the disk, which seems to be a too-harsh brass drum kick. Actually, | 
the sound emanates from a board placed-under Miss Murphy's foot at the | 


piano, which utilizes and echoes her heel kicking out rhythm. Disk. which 


has stirred up considerable reaction, is being played all day on Broadway | 


disk store p.a.’s, which music men take as an indication that the record- 
ing is no flash in the pan. 





George Moffett, manager of the Hal McIntyre orchestra, sent out an odd 
Xmas card. Edged in black, the envelope likewise, the card read: “It 
is with the greatest of sympathy that I wish everyone in the band busi- 


ness a Merry Christmas and a Happy and Prosperous New Year.” “Pros- 
perous” was underlined. 











TRULY A STANDARD ! 


TRUE 


By WALTER G. SAMUELS 
ond LEONARD WHITCUP 
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SANTLY-JOY, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 



































IRVING MILLS 
SUGGESTS FOR YOUR PROGRAM 


| CAN'T BELIEVE 
THAT YOU'RE IN 
LOVE WITH ME 


Music by... 
JIMMY McHUGH 


MILLS 
























She's an Old Sweetheart | 
with the New Look s 


MARY LOU 


The Nation's Record Hit 


I Can’t Give You 


Anything But Love 
Rose Murphy (Majestic 1204) 


| HOME 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 
1619 Broadway New York 19 
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For “THE BEST ORCHESTRA OF 1947” The Cash Box “Oscar” 


will be awarded in b ' 
of America to.. é ehalt of the Automatic Music Industry 


Eddy Howard orcussres 
“The Sheaffer Parade’’ 


























EDDY HOWARD 








BEST ORCHESTRA OF 1947 
GUY LOMBARDO 17,720 


SAMMY KAYE 16,980 / . 






EDDY HOWARD 85,290 
VAUGHN MONROE 38,208 










SASS 
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| The cash ee “Osco” aba Aap ohh gy local 
aetna elie << in behalf of the Automatic / 


Eddy Howard 


Majestic Records 
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BEST “WESTERN” RECORD of 1947 BY A POPULAR ARTIST 


. « 11,954 “Blue Tail Fly,” EDDY HOWARD 
“My Adobe Hacienda,” DINNING SISTERS. ... . 63 


“The Old Spanish Trail,” EDDY HOWARD .. 





“My Adobe Hacienda,” EDDY HOWARD . 
“Ragtime Cowboy Joe,” EDDY HOWARD . . 
“Smoke, Smoke, Smoke,” PHIL HARRIS. ..-+++ 
“Smoke, Smoke, Smoke,” LAWRENCE WELK . 200. 





. 9,200 
3,209 
2,302 
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AW NN ANNA 
My 


\ HAN 


Tex Beneke—Vic. 20-2497 ® 


FOOL THAT | AM 


Sammy Kaye—Vic. 29-2434 ® 


HILLS OF COLORADO 


Blue Berron—MGM 10121 
Bill Johnson—Vic. 20-2591 © 


Ambrose Haley—Merc. 6067 
Vaughn Monroe—Vic. 20-2607 © 


ZU-BI (Republic) 


Tommy Tucker—Col.* 





BM pp Steet 


HIT TUNES FOR JANUARY 
(On Records) 


A GIRL THAT | REMEMBER (sm!) 


Tommy Tucker—Col. 37941 


AS SWEET AS YOU (Regent) 
Art Lund—MGM 10072 © Freddy Stewart—Cap. 479 
Bill Millner—United Artist* 


(Hill & Range) 

Dinah Shore—Col. 37952 © Sammy Kaye—Vic. 20-2601 
Georgia Gibbs—Moaj. 12013 © Billy Eckstine—MGM 10097 
Erskine Hawkins—Vic. 20-2470 © Brooks Brothers—Dec. 
Dinah Washington—Merc. 8050 © Gladys Polmer—Miracle 


FORGIVING YOU (Metin) 


Harry James—Col. 37588 © Johnny Johnston—MGM 10076 
Jerry Cooper—Diamond 2084 


MADE FOR EACH OTHER 
Xavier Cugat-Buddy Clork—Col. 37939 © Monica Lewis—Sig. 15105 
Dick Farney—Maj. 7273 © Enric Madriguera—Nat. 9023 
Desi Arnez—Vic. 20-2550 © Machito—Cont. 9003 
Rene Cabel—Dec. 50006 © Mario Line Landin—Vic. 70-7345 
Ethel Smith-Bob Eberly—Dec. 24-272 


MY RANCHO RIO GRANDE 
Jack Smith—Cep. 473 © Shep Fields—Musicraft 522 
Dick Jurgens—Col. 38027 ® Esquire Trio—United Artist 114 


THERE’LL BE SOME CHANGES MADE 
Dinah Shore—Col. 37263 ® 
Fats Waller—Vic. 20-2216 © Ted Weems—Dec. 25238 


(London) 
Guy Lombardo—Dec. 24179 © Robert Scott—Mercury 3069 


LET’S BE SWEETHEARTS AGAIN (Campbelt-Porgie) 
Margaret Whiting—Cap. 15010 © Victor Lombarde—Maj. 7269 
® Shep Fields—Musicraft 525 

Guy Lomberdo-Monica Lewis—Dec.* 






AE 


Victor Lombardo—Maj. 7269 


(Harwal!-Criterieon) 


(Marks) 
Peggy lee—Capito! 15001 


® Eddie Condon—Dec. 18041 


Cindy Walker—United Artist 903 


WHY DOES IT HAVE TO RAIN ON SUNDAY 


(Johastone) 


Freddy Martin—Vic. 20-2557 © Snooky Lonson—Merc. 5082 
Mik Herth Trio—Dec.* 














MAJESTIC RECORDS 


4 and HIS MUSIC 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO 


WM. MORRIS AGENCY 





Management 











Music 


Carole Arden cut eight sides for 
Calhoun Productions which will be 





jreleased by United Artist label un- | 
here pro tem 


ider new pact...Roy Webb and Paul 


'Sawtell wound up store of “Rough- | 
Sammy Kaye—Vic. 20-2420 © Victor Lomberde—Maj. 7263 


© Art Mooney—MGM* 


Coming Up 


*Soon Te Be Released 





A BED OF ROSES (Johnstone) ww 
ALL DRESSED UP WITH A BROKEN HEART 


(Marks) 


LOVE IS SO TERRIFIC (Mellin) 
NINA NANA (Encore) . 
PASSING FANCY (8M!) ’ 


TERESA (Duchess) 
THERE 1 GO (8m!) 








MORNING (London) 


WHO'S GOT ALL THE DOUGH (Abia) 
YOU'RE GONNA GET MY LETTER IN THE 


WHO PUT THAT DREAM IN YOUR EYES 


(Stewart) 


BROADCAST MUSIC INC. 


FTH AVENUE ~--« 


NEW YORK . 








CHICAGO ° 


NEW YORK 19, N 
HOLLYWOOD 








Italian Singer Soars 
To Top Com in Radio 
For 48 Argent. Season 


Buenos Aires. 

Carlo Butti, Italian warbler, for 
many years a bestseller on records 
in the Argentine market, and the 
highest earning star in Argentine 
radio: since 1947, has been inked by 
Jaime Yankelevich, operator of Ra- 
dio Belgrano, for more radio chores 
here in 1948. 

Butti was paid $36,000 a month 
by Yankelevich during 1947, for ra- 
dio and nitery work. The story of 





singers who want.to come here. 

Radio Belgrano has also signed a 
Portuguese act, the - Hermanas 
Mireilles, at $5,000 monthly for ra- 
dio and nitery, starting this month. 
The trio comes to Buenos Aires 
from Rio de Janeiro, where it sang 
in nitery at Quitandinha during the 
Pan-American conference. 

Radio El Mundo has made deals 
for 1948 with the Iriberri Concerts 
and Daniel Concerts organizations, 
for all concert talent visiting Buenos 


stints. 





| 


gentine air during. 1948, with a deal 
about to jell for a visit from the 


shod” at RKO. Film goes to dubbing 
stages Friday...Harold Arlen and 
|Leo Robin cleffed “Casbah,” which 
will be used as theme song for 
Universal-International picture of 
‘same tag. Song will be put on mar- 
iket shortly before release of film in 
| Spring...Leith Stevens set as musi- 
leal director on “The Saxen Charm” 
at Universal-International...Decca 
putting “A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court” score on wax. 
Album will feature Bing Crosby, 
Rhonda Fleming, Murvyn Vye, Wil- 
liam Bendix and Sir Cedrie Hard- 
wicke...Spina-Green Music Corp. sold 
satirical sagebrush song, ‘“Crossbone 


Music, for $4500. Tune, authored 
by Harold Spina.and Bob Russell, 
was to have been published by 
Spina-Green next month...Freddie 
Slack sliced four sides for Capitol 
with Charlotte Blackburn on vocals 
...Norma Harriet will cut for Al- 
legro label backed by Bert Shefter 


|...Mark Warnow 
'“California Waltz” and “Whispering” 


vocal...Bing Crosby etching more 
sides for Decca this week...Jesse 
Stool will take over as Coast rep of 


moves to Advanced Music. 
from Harms Chicago office...Beryl 
Davis waxes six more for RCA- 
Victor before year’s end...DeLuxe 
Records, now with full distributor 
coverage in the West will release 
disks semi-monthly in accordance 
with what the traffic will bear... 
“Ceribees,’ beguine number by 
Johnny Mercer and Robert Emmit 
Dolan, will go into Universal- 
|International’s “Mr. Peabody | and 
'the Mermaid”...Paul Desseau will 





Aires. General Electric is reported |cleff score for Falcon Productions, ! 
to be sponsoring the longhair radio | Film Classics picture, “The Unwrit- | 
There will be a big propor- |ten Law”...Bregman - Vocco - Conn | 
tion of European talent on the Ar- ' will publish “Letter From a Love | 


| Unknown” from Rampart Produc- 
| tions picture of the same name star- 


his huge earnings reached Italy and | Squadronnaires, Britain's toprank- | ring Joan Fontaine and Louis Jour- 
brought a flock of bids from Italian | ing dance band; 
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Season’s Greetings 


JULIAN T. ABELES 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 











|dan. Lyrics are by Sidney Miller 
and Inez James, music from an old 
Viennese waltz in public domain. 

....-Betty Garrett waxed “Ok’l, 
Baby, Dok’l,” “You're Geing to See 
An Awful Lot of Me.” and “Don't 
Blame Me” for M-G-M. Miss Gar- 
rett chirps all three in “Big City” 
....Joe Higgins, Coast artist and 
repertoire head for Columbia, hit- 
ting New York for holidays... Rudy 
Vallee sliced 12 sides under Vallee 
Productions, which wil! be. released 





& 


| week 


Country” to Lou Levy, chief of Leeds |’ 


and crew...Freddy Martin tracking | 
20 tunes for Standard transcriptions | 
orchestra cutting | 


for Coast label with Lorry Raine on | 


Witmark relieving Eddie Kelly, who | 
Stool is | 


Notes 


by United Artist label... .Carlos 
Gastel to Mexico City till New Year. 
Dick Webster running the agency 
..Mel Torme signed 
for fortnight at Chase hotel, St. 
Louis, opening Feb. 27 at $1.250 per 
...Danny Thomas waxing “It’s 
Liable to Be True,” which he and 
j}his brother, Ray Jacobs, cleffed, for 


M-G-M_ label. 


| George Murphy etched an album 
of Irish songs to be titled “It’s a 
Great Day For the Irish” for M-G-M. 


Parisian Merrymaking 
Expensive—and Sparse; ‘ 
Raid Threat a Factor 


Paris. 
Xmas Eve merrymaking this year 
| was the most expensive ever known 























| here, with supper and wine totaling 

about $70 per in deluxe spots. Spots 
| were far from filled, however. Not 
'that the free spenders did not have | 
'the dough. but first there was some | 
_hesitation in laying oneself open to | 
heavy taxation when new taxes | 
would be trumpeted by the govern- | 
ment. 

Second, last year’s police raid on 
the niteries was still remembered, 
| with the names of the merrymakers 
| taken down by the police for check- 
ing income tax returns. This year. 
no such raids took place, at least 
,openly. But the Controle Eco- 
nomique made a survey of the 
| niteries to check on wine sales with 
| the object of compelling the boni- 
faces to render accurate returns of 
the take. Also, in most places, the 
| cops took a perfunctory look at the 
| way food rules were kept. 

Restaurants in Paris will experi- 
}ence a new regulation, somewhat on 
'the English style, so as to limit 
| spending and conserve food. How- 
lever, a few of the best-known 
places, patronized mostly by tourists, 
will be permitted full freedom for 
publicity sake. Another English idea 
studied here is to have the Opera 
| bar serve a buffet supper. Opera in 
| Paris opens about 8 p. m., and in 
|; many cases people either must ar- 
rive late or do without dinner. Eat- 
,ing a smack during intermission 
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Cafe Industry Caught 
In Wave of Cycles 


By NICK PROUNIS 


The old adage that lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place 
doesn’t apply to the cafe business. 
Our industry has been caught in a 
grip of repeating economic cycles 


that makes it possible to predict 
the next stage. 

Over the past 35 years there's 
been a regular trend in the class 
of patrons at niteries and, side by 
side, the spigot controlling the free 
flow of coin has gone on and off 


To go back to the nostalgic period 
of Healy’s 
and Rector’s, around 1910, these fash- 
jonable restaurants catered to the 
Jim Bradys and Lillian Russells and 
the contemporary “409.” The people 
able to afford such extravagant titles 
as gourmets, wine-buyers and stage 
door lotharios were confined to the 
comparatively few wealthy families 
existent during that lush plush era. 
This clientele patronized the palaces 
of food until about 1920. With the 
inception of the noble experiment, 


WS 


Delmonico’s, Luch 


Prohibition, a mew batch of million- 
aires was born due to World War I. 
] Bucket Shop Operators 


spenders from 1910 to the 
"20s called “Bucket Shop Operators.” 
These characters sold stock to clients 


on a 10% marginal basis. However, 
there was one flaw in these trans- 
actions—they rarely, if ever, pur- 
chased the stock. The bucket shop 
boys had plenty of sucker imoney 
to operate with and were frequent 
habitues of the night_life of New 


York. Finally, in the late ’20s-the 
Government put these phoney brok- 
ers out of business and, in many 
cases, behind bar-:. 

The restaurants, supper clubs.and 
class “speaks” were then frequented 





Back to Jamaica 
By CHUCK BROWN 


“That's a great act you got there 











| 


There was another group of iree | 
middle | 


..-The day of affability 


How Times Change 





in niteries 
has now returned. The bonifaces are 


now amicably chatting with the cu 

tomers. It’s an art that many cafe 
owners have neglected since the 
boom "wartime era and has bes ‘ 

acquired coincidetital with the busi- 
ness slump. 

Similarly, the staffs are at ne 
amiable best The maitre d fo. 
some _ time has been giving out 
ringside tables without a hefty pour- 


boire, and everyone from captains 
to waiters and busboys are showing 
courtesies that have long been neg- 
lected. 

It’s apparent to that 
the day of personal followings has 
returned in full force. The stock of 
friendships is again paying off, now 


that the boniface can no longer 


now many 


rely 


on a terrific amount of transient 
trade and the lure of names. The 
latter Is true because so few are 
| available. 

i Helloocoo There! 

It’s also apparent to many that 
the cafe performer commanding a 
four-figure salary is no longer flee- 
ing the boite after his ‘chores are 
over. He, too, is busy building up 


a roster of acquaintances for what 


| he hopes will turn out to be a per- 


That's 
several 


one 
of the 


sonal following. 


reasons why top 


|eafe entertainers have stayed in the 


by a complete cross-section of Amer- | 


icans Everyone enjoyed himself 


through the simple process of mak- 


| how 


| table-hopping 


| 


ing a lot of money and continually 
flaunting the 18th Amendment, un- 
til the frightful dark days of ‘29 to 
°34. Again the pendulum swung to 
the other extreme, as in the davs of 
1910, because the people who al- 
Ways possessed the greater portion 
of the gold of the land were the 
only fortunate ones financially able 
to go out on the town. The less- 
fortunate reverted back to enter- 
tainment suited to their financial | 
status. 

| Pendulum Again Swings | 


From about 1935 to the end of 
World War II the pendulum started 
to grind itself back to where the 
general population started increas- 
ing its income and thus spreading 
the 
quently, the cafes found themselves 
‘atering to John .Q. Public, but in a 
big way. In addition to increased 
incomes enabling folks to spend 
more money on amusement, the 
Natural reaction of war _ hysteria, 
coupled with a feeling of abandon, 
helped populate the nightclubs. Now 
that the war is over and we are 
slowly returning to comparative 
normalcy, the so-called spending 
honeymoon is over and the old pen- 
dulum is now swinging back again 
to where the small group of people 
with a luxury income can now only 
afford to frequent the better dining 
and dancing salons. Another com- 
mentary on why nightclubs can an- 
ticipate a dropoff in attendance is 
due to high taxes. 

In view of the fact that the at- 
tendance in exclusive cafes and res- 
taurants will naturally be lowered 
by the return of so-called normal 
times, it should be remembered that 
Americans are, at heart, fun-loving 
people, and even though they may 
not be financially able to go out as 
often they might wish, never- 
theless, they will occasionaliy seek 
entertainment. Therefore, cafe own- 
ers must stress the value of excel- 
lent cuisine and unexcelled service 
in their establishments because it 
will now be a question of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 


Philly Niteries’ All-Out 
Community Chest Aid 


Philadelphia. 

The much-maligned nitery  busi- 
ness chalked up the best record of 
any industry in the recent Commu- 
nity Chest drive. 

Frank Palumbo, chairman of this 
division, received a medal last week 
IM recognition of the record achieved 
by the night club industry which 
raised 622°; of its quota. 


as 


national wealth around. Conse-« 


- | Morton 


upper brackets for years. Mixing 
is still forbidden by the chorus line 


in the firstrate clubs, but the upper- | 
| salaried 


entertainers are considered 


exempt from that score. 

Possibly the foremost example of 
affability pays off is seen in 
the case of Eddie Davis, of Leon & 
Eddie’s, N. Y. Davis knows the first 
names of many hinterlanders who 
come into his spot. Furthermore, he 
draws upon his knowledge of small 
towns, gained through 
of trouping, and converse flu- 
ently on familiar landmarks in that 
town. It’s been paying off for years 
Davis probably holds the 
championship 


many years 


can 


in the 
niteries. 

Among the performers. personali- 
ties such as Sophie Tucker, Hilde- 
garde, Joe E. Lewis, Phil Regan, 
Downey, Harry Richman 
and a few others in that category 
can fill up various clubs for long 
stretches because of their personal- 
friendship followings. 


alltime 


kid. Great; only one thing, though. 
| You shouldn’t try a_ single. But 
| don’t worry about a thing. You can 
\fix it easy. All you got to do is 
| put a sexy-looking girl in the act.” 


I'm told this right after the first 


|show in Jamaica, L. I., where I'm 
doing a showing date. So I try to 
explain to this agent that I have a 
trapeze act t is almost impos- 
sible to find a girl who ca do any 
tricks, but the way he exp 

to me he really wouldn't have to « 

anything in the act—just dre iy 
by standing there and handing m«¢ 
thing Well, nov this I 

been the business a k 

I figure he should know 

talk ng avout, so l take Sa ce 
I find a sexy-looking g ind é 
start west to break in the new act. 


After about six months, she 


of the | 


learns to hand me things and I figure 
it’s time to go back to New York 
SO BACK TO JAMAICA. 

Now the act seems to go a little 
better this way. However, the agents 
tell me that the kid is pretty but 
she doesn't do anything I need a 
girl in the act who can really do 
some tricks Well, this kid can’t do 
anything but stand there and hand 
me things but she has a ister Who 
is a terrific acrobatic dance} So 
we put the sister in the act, too, 
and again start west to break in the 
trio. 

After six months, BACK TO 
JAMAICA. 

The act is improved 100%. The 
fact is, it does very well. But the 
agents still aren’t quite satisfied. 
They tell me the act needs just a 


little more punch» Now, one of the 


girls knows a guy who is a sensa- 
tional hocfer. We put him in the 
act and start west to break in the 
quartet. 

After six months, BACK TO 
JAMAICA. 

This time the act really murders 
them and I figure we're all set for 
the big time but some agent gets 
hold of the three other people in 
the act and asks them what is that 
guy on the trapeze doing in your 
act, and suggests that th®y form a 
trio and go west to break it in. 

This is how I became an agent. 
,1m doing all right, too. I have an 
act lined up that is really going 
places. That is, just as soon as I 


;can find a sexy-looking girl to put 
| in -it. 





Bernice Parks and Betty 
|Smith pacted for the George Jessel 
|show at the Copacabana, Miami 
‘Beach, Jan. 16. 


Jane ‘ chicken. 





Chicago. 














Beaucoup Shows in the Black 


By IRV KUPCINET 


(Conductor, Kup’s Column, Chicago Times) 


He did seven shows per day. except 


All right, so everything west of the |}on Saturday. Then, after he had 
Hudson is strictly Shmo-ville and | finished his seventh show of the 
tantamount to playing a week in | day, Benny was visited by Nate 
Hartford. But we Shmos in Chicago -latt, the B. & K. exec in charge of 
Chicago, that’s stage shov Some day, I'll 
a fairly | ‘ }reported Pi: We've till got 
sized ( u- | 12 000 peo} le ( dé { 4 ” 
nity of approx- | “We're not g 
imately 4,006,- | 2,000 people,” replied Be ' vot 
000 pers¢ S after they've stood 
who live Let's put on an EIGHTH 
tne Di K ot 1:15 m the ayem Be : s 
the blue wate! oupe ent into the act fe e 
of Lake Mich eighth time in a day that had started 
gan, about 900 15 hours earlier for them. (Ed. note 
miles, as_ the Not even the week Kup and his 
Swifty Mor- Times-Harvest Moon Festival win- 
gans fly, fron Irv Kupcinet jners played the Chicago rivals 
Broadway ck | Benny’s feat). 

i have our moments. — ‘intone 

Just ask Jack Benny, Talullah Jessel and Goldwyn | 
Bankhead, the Lunts, Danny Thomas, The Oriental theatre, kingpin of 
the Ritz Bro Joe F-F-F-Frisco, | S&S chain, blossomed out as a first 
Spike Jones Mary Viartin, Sam jrate house this year and tried its 
Goldwyn, George Jessel, Bob Hope, | hand at lavish premieres. It was here 
the Andrews Siste Noel Coward, '! that George Jessel’s “I Wonder 
Sid Luckman, P. K. Wrigley, George | Who's Kissing Her Now” made its 
Halas, Ben Lindheimer and dozens | world debut, abetted by a flock of 
of othe rtant figures of the | Hollywood stars, including that mas- 
stage, creen radio and sport ter of the poken word, Jessel; Jee 
whirls Howard, June Haver, Mark Stevens, 

The ve: 947 h been a particu- Mertha Stewart and Richard Greene. 
larly bright one for show folk of | This broke all records for the house, 
all types in Chicago, because of the And just a few doors down the 
constant flow of hard-earned in- | Street (Randolph, that is) another 
flationary dollars at the boxoffice. Essaness house, the Woods, broke 
And talking of b. o., let’s start with | all records with “Best Years of Our 
the maestro of the fiddle, Jack | Lives,” for which Sam Goldwyn es- 
Benny. For 17 years the Chicago | tablished a new Chicago high by 


theatre’s money record was held b¥ 
Guy Lombardo, who took in $79,000 


charging $1.80 per seat. 
flocked to the 


Chicagoans 
theatre and admitted 


in one week. In May, 1946, along | the movie was worth the price. 

came my Frankie Boy Sinatra, who The legits enjoyed the same sensa-= 
lured $90,000 into the till. Two “on “Annie Get Your Gun,” with 
weeks later, Bob Hope's movie | Mary Mariin capturing Chicago's im- 
“Monsieur Beaucaire.” with the An- |™ense heart, rode into town on its 
drews Sisters on the stage, and Special nine-car train some 12 weeks 
whamnio — Sinatra’s $90,000 mark 48° and hasn't played to an empty 


was battered by $200. 

But the big wailop was delivered 
by Benny, came the theatre 
loaded w and other people's 
talents Phil Harris, 
in his week at the Chireco this 
summer, Benny jammed the house 
to such an extent that 113,000 Tru- 
man dollars passed through the box- 
office windows. Never before in 
the history of Chicago’s movie houses 
,have such crowds gathered in and 
j} around a theatre. 

Benny admittedly is no spring 
At 38, you begin to feel 
|} your age. But he didn’t permit his 
| creaking bones or a running nose to 
‘stand in the way of a super-effort. 


who to 
th his 
~Rochester, 
| 


etc 
one 

















ant 





GEORGIE PRICE 


Direction MCA 


seat to date. Capacity at the Shubert 


is $52,259 per week and that’s what 
‘Annie’ does every week. 
Another: boxoffice bonanza is the 


celebrated Talullah 
her “Private Lives.” Talu, always a 
Chicago fzvorite, has ‘em standing 
in line and what was expected to be 
a few months’ run has now developed 
into a half-year stay. It even caused 
Noel Coward to change his mind 
about Chicago. In 1925, Coward's 
“The Vortex” flopped at the Selwyn 
}and he,wrote on the wall, “Cowerd 
Died Here.” Now Talu’s a sensation 
at the Selwyn and Coward has re- 
turned to life. 

| Spike Jones and his “Musical De- 
| preciation Revue” have proved so 
| successful in a legit theatre in Chi- 
|cago that maestro Spikeowski now 
| plans to return here annually. And 
| Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in 
i their “O Mistress Mine,” were solid 
citizens from the very opening night. 


Niteries | 


Until the holiday doldrums © ar- 
| rived, the: night spots had their mo- 
;}ments too, even though the .cafe 
| business for the most part*has hit 
The Chez Paree broke 


Bankhead and 


ia new Icw. 
| all records last summer with Danny 
Thomas and in November celebrated 
|its 15th anniversary—a_ record -life 
}in this precarious phase of show 
| business. It’s a tribute to the com- 
| bined talents of Joe Jacobson -and 
| Mike Fritzel. Ralph Berger’s Latin 
| Quarter had its high spot, too, with 
the Ritz blitz. The three brothers 
packed the Randolph St. nitery- for 
weeks. 

| And the Mayfair room, heretofore 
| catering only to the bloods and 
elite, pulled a surprise by booking 
stuttering Joe F-F-Frisco in for two 
weeks. Frisco remained five weeks 
j}and had the dowagers screaming. 

| When it comes to sports, Chicago 
| doesn’t have to take second place 
|} (except in the standings) to any 
;town. The Cubs, White Sox and 
| Black Hawks, although each finished 
far down in the standings, had ban- 


ner years at the b. o. The Bears 
and Cardinalsghad the biggest sea- 
|} sons of their histories and their 


;}game on Dec. 14 in Wrigley field 
|drew an all-time high for profes- 


sional football jin Chicago — 48-600 
| paid. 

| Chieago also set a new record 
|for indoor fights with the Tony 


|Zale-Rocky Graziano fight in the 
iStadium in July grossing $422,918. 
That gives this little burg the record 
|outdoor (Dempsey-Tunney) and in- 
| door fight gates. 

All right, so this Illinois village 
900 miles west of the Hudson isn't 
like the Big ‘Town, But it'll do until 
another New York comes along. 
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Laying Off Under 
Four Presidents 














—— by SULLY VIOLINSKY 








Laying off is quite an art, although there is nothing com- 
mendable about it. It just so happens that I like laying 
off more than anything else and that is why I have made 





it my life's work. It is my only hobby. 
I was born in Russia, but I didn't 
see davlight until I got to Ellis Island. 
That’s when a custom officer found me 
asleep in a violin case that my father 


discovered me 
being a dope 


was carrying. When he 


he accused my father of 
| smuggler, which my father didn’t admit 
ntil several years later. My father 
was a tolerant and cultured man. He 
| believed that every child should have 
education. So on my 4lst 








musica. 

|i birthday he took me to a pawnshop 
and. for a minute, I thought he was 
gonna hock me, but instead, he bought 
me a fiddle. It was a genuine imitation 
of a Stradivarius, and it cost $5 including four pretty good 
lessons, because the pawnbroker happened to be a fair-to- 
middlin’ fiddlin’ teacher too. I took the first lesson, but I was 
too lazy to take the second and third. My father dkin’t want 
me to miss the fourth, so he picked me up out of bed and 
carried me to the pawnbroker. In the middle of the fourth 
lesson I woke up just as two gentlemen by the name of 
Keith and Proctor came into the shop to hock one of their 
theatres. Just by luck they didn’t know anything about 
musie and figured I was a musical genius and ready for 
vaudeville. 

My father said I was ready all right, but he didn’t think 
the audience was. Then my father, who I now realize 
was my best representative, told Keith and Proctor that I 
was the laziest child in the world, and that it was fortunate 
for me that I walked in my. sleep occasionally, because 
that was the only exercise I ever got. This did not discour- 
age K. & P. They assured my father that the work was 
easy, and that I would only have to walk from the wings to 
the center of the stage. Pop looked at me and I shook my 
head, NO, because, even short walks didn’t appeal to me. 
However, Keith and Proctor agreed to personally carry me 
on to the stage to do my act, but, I wouldn’t accept until 
they agreed to carry me off at the finish, too. They agreed, 
and everything went along nicely until the audience finally 
decided to come up on the stage and carry me off long he- 
fore I finished my act. This was funny at first, but it got 
to be so monotonous that I finally quit. That's when I 
really learned how to lay off. I layed off for five years be- 
“fore I found out that my agent was dead. 


. Laying Off—With a Sun “eas 


| got so sick and tired of laying off in vaudeville that 
I decided to go to California and lay off in pictures. Not 


being on speaking terms with Keith and Proctor any longer, 





Violinsky 





they absolutely refused to carry me to Hollywood, so I 
walked there alone. 
I did very well in pictures. I specialized in doing a 


NEAT MEXICAN, and just by 
or wanted a NEAT MEXICAN, but that didn’t worry me. 
It didn’t worry Louis B. Mayer or the Warner Bros. either. 
They continued making pictures and I continued laying off. 

Only once in my entire moving picture career did I 
weaken and accept a day’s work. I was so ashamed of my- 
self for doing it that I changed my name. I changed it 
back to Ginsberg. The’ part I played was that of a corpse 
in a murder mystery. The way I played the corpse was 
so life-like that everybody thought I was dead! And when 
they found out that I was only acting, they were pretty 
sore about it. But’ that’s Hollywood. The town is loaded 
with jealous, high-hat characters. Loyalty doesn’t exist. 
Barney Dean is the one possible exception. If Bing 
Crosby or Bob Hope were to lose their jobs tomorrow, 
Barney would be the last one to leave ’em. 

Jack Benny is a nice guy, too. I don’t think he'll ever 
quit “Rochester.” I'd be the last one in the world to knock 


luck, no producers needed 


his fiddle playing, because, I'd be accused of being jealous. 
On the other hand, if I should boest it, music lovers would 
call me a moron. So, I'll just keep my mouth shut and say 
that he is not as good as Heifetz or me, and in that way 
T'll be neutral. 


| Including the Video Rights — | 





Right now I'm laying off on Radio and I don’t care for 
it. I'd quit, like that, if the money wasn't so good. Some 
day, not too soon, I hope, I'll explore the possibilities of 
laying off in Television. I think I'll enjoy that more than 
Radio because people will be able to see me doing it, 

In the meantime, I’m going to write some popular songs 
because I understand that it’s practically impossible to place 











one and that’s right up my Tin Pan Alley. I’ve always 
had a soft spot in my head for songwriting and it’s getting 
softer all the time. Milton Berle is a songwriter, too. We 


collaborated recently and when we put our heads together 
they didn't make the slightest sound. Shows how soft a 
songwriter’s head can really get. But I discovered that 
when it comes to doing business and talking money, Milton 
Berle’s head is much harder than it’s cracked up to be. 
Some publishers claim that a good song needs no plug- 
g and that it will jurmp out of the window by itself. 
That’s a lie. No song jumps out of a publisher’s window 


unless it’s in a songwriter’s hand. But publishers don't worry 
me because right now I’m specializing in writing private 
hits. In my imside coat pocket I generally carry 10 songs 
and quite often I rearrange them so as to give every song 
a chance to become No. 1 on my Private Hit Parade. 

Incidentally, Varirery asked me to write this for the 
Anniversary Edition only, which makes me very happy be- 
cause I wouldn't want people to hate me every week. 
Goodbye, now. And in the future let’s go through life 
LIVING, LOVING, LAUGHING, and last, but not least, 
LAYING OFF. 











A Bow to Diamond Jim Brady 


[ recall one writer saying of me that I should have 
been born 30 or 40 years earlier when so many charm- 
ing and wealthy admirers showered railroads and yachts 
and diamond mines-and-baronial estates on feminine en- 
teriainers. That was very sweet of him and I thanked 
him for it, but I must confess that up until 1948 no one 
has ever offered to give me anything like the Empire 
State Bldg. No one even has any plans to name a the- 
atre after Hildegarde. 

But please, please don’t misunderstand me, I would 
feel terrible if you did. All that I ever want is to know 
that audiences can forget their worries for a short while 
through my kind of entértainment. Yet it doesn’t hurt 
just to glance back at those fabulous, those fantastic days 
of the extravagant barons, does it? 

I am thinking of one night at the Plaza, a wonderful 
night! It was a show that the people enjoyed from the 
beginning—there was something ‘in the air, une joie’ de 
vivre, a wonderful, wonderful quality that changed the 
room into a party. On nights like that, every show per- 
son knows, an entertainer can do no wrong. Everything 
went right, the bad Hildegardean jokes, tte romantic 
songs, even the loud songs and the clowning, everything. 

And when it was over a man came backstage. I swear 
there were tearg,in*his eyes, genuine tears. He paid me 
many delightful compliments and then wanted to show 
his appreciation by offering me money. 

I couldn’t take it, I have never accepted money from 
anyone under those circumstances, and I explained that 
I couldn’t. It would be against all my principles. But 
he insisted and I didn’t want to hurt a man who felt 
like that. 

“All right, then,” I finally suggested. “I will give it to 
the Red Cross or the Community Fund, or any charity 
you prefer.” And a smile lit up his face as he pressed 
the money into my hand. 

When he left me, I was exhilarated. Here was a man 
whom I had made se happy that he insisted on doing 
something like this. Ah, people are generous to a fault 
when they are affected deeply! I glanced down at the 
crumpled bill in my hand and to this day I haven’t re- 
covered from the queer shock. It was a $1 bill! 

—Hildegarde. 
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ITEAVEN’S SHIPPING ROW! ROOM 


004004444 By JOE LAURIE, JR. aR: 


The the downy, golden-colored 
Heaven used as a shipping room by Fate. 
angels and archangels placing millions of babies, red-faceq 
babies, babies from the peaceful Land of Nowhere into 


fluffy cloud-like baskets, and the tired office boy angels wipe 
off their dew-dripped halos and bring out the Bills of L ading 
written out by the firm hand of Fate, the head shipping clerk. 








aNALH a od 


scene is large, cloud in 


Here we see 


The name, address and future of each baby is neatly writte n 
on a tag, which is placed on- the handle of the basket 
The Stork foreman is checking up on his gang's w nd 
time-meters; a loafing Stork can cause a lot of suffering and 
worry, and he is smart enough to know when a Stork is 
lying about a non-delivery, for you know Storks have a lot 
of excuses. While he is checking up on -_ crew, there js 
a middle-aged, short-legged, tired-looking St sa talking to 
a crowd of his fellow workers who are waiting around for 
assignments. He is trying to get them to line, He claims 


that they should get more time off; there ape too many de- 
liveries being made; the earth-people are not taking proper 
care of the goods after they are delivered: that they are 
reglecting their proper feeding, schooling, teaching of man- 
ners and religion; that they raise them only to be 
by cannons backed by Hate. 


shot down 


Why don’t they send the Doves down for a few trips to 
deliver Peace? They have been sitting around cooing softly, 
doing nothing, while we have to go out making deliveries at 
all hours of the day and night. Let the Doves go down and 


set the seene properly for the delivery of these be 
bundles of joy. With Peace on Earth our jobs 
much happier and easier. 


iutiful 
will be so 


The listening Storks shook thefr heads and started to go 
on back to their work, “He’s right,” some of them mur- 
mured, “but after all, this is our job and we have to do it. 
The Big Boss knows what it’s all about and will take care 


of everything in 
Fate makes out the 
stick in more 


good time. All we can do is to deliver. 
Bills of Lading, but I do wish he would 
laughter in the pockets of these baby’s souls.” 


But now, we go into Fate’s office, where we see him busily 
engaged making entries in his big book. We look over his 
shoulder as he is writing the “Bill of Lading” for a baby he 
has tagged as GEORGE SPELVIN, ACTOR! 


Normal Childhood—his snfile to make folks happy A 
Boyhood—of little schooling, but learning more how to jig, 
sing and dance and “be funny”; hanging around the local 
Opry House, etc. Early Manhood—with Minstrel Shows, Rep 
Shows, Vaudeville, Tabs and Stock Companies. Love affairs 
with soubrettes, leading ladies, chorus and town girls. Strand- 
ings. hunger, hardships. Middle Age—big success in New 
York, travel all over the world, making friends and making 
people laugh! Acclaimed by press and public! Big chance 
in Hollywood, big chance on Radio. Big money! Marries. 
Mansions, drinking, divorce, gambling, sickness; loss of 
money . but takes it all with good humor. Old Age— 
fewer jobs, fewer meals, furnished rooms, a few small bits 
in shows and commercial pictures, posing for advertisements, 
small parts on radio, rheumatism, a few real pals, a grand 
sense of humor—and MEMORIES. Just about getting by. 

“Say, Fate,” piped up a tiny office-boy. angel, “Aren't you 
a little hard on that baby?” 


_ “Why no,” answers Fate, “I’ve given him adventure, travel, 
love, fame, friends and success. And all you have to give 
an actor is good Memories and he feels repaid for every- 
thing he has gone through. Of course I put in a little sick- 
ness, disappointment, discontent, disillusionment because that 
sort of sweetens the good things. Most of all I gave him a 
sense of humor and the great privilege of distributing laughs 
to his fellow man. I thintk I did okay by him. Let me 
see ... oh yes, dies at 65. Buried by The Actors Fund. 
These actors are very clannish, they like to be with folks 
they know. Okay;"Bive this to Stork Numbér 4,500. I have 
a few more kids for that same town, but it won't take me 
long to make ou their Bills of Lading; they are just going 
to be ordinary folks ...I make theirs out on my multi- 
ographing machine.” 





NY. Eve Biz Got 
ith Hour Break) 


Major New York niteries beat os 
snowpile and snafued ‘ovale orl co 
and sold out on New Year's eve de- 
spite the gloomy outlook for the big 
night. A last minute rush of patron- 
age was brought on by the extreme- 
ly mild weather, and by _9 p.m. 
most niteries were stopping amuse- 
ment seekers at the door to admit 
only those with reservations. 

However, takes were about 20% 
below those of last year’s eve. The 
last minute rush of trade brought in 
minimum spenders mainly who lan- 
guished for interminable periods | 
over a single drink. 

Most bonifaces frankly admitted 
that sellouts weré not expected. Any 
chance of full houses, they thought, 
were ruined by scare headlines in 
Tuesday's papers which predicted 
another huge snowfall for the eve. 

Nonetheless, good subway service 
and partially restored bus routings 
helped bring out the mobs. It was 
not uncommon to see carriage trade 
customers straph 2mging in the tubes. 
The subways at around 9 p.m./ were 
running with rush-hour frequency, 
and nearly all cars were loaded. 

The Broadway niteries again 

closed down the bars for the eve. 
This was done not only to prevent 
rowdy elements from congregating, 
but to whittle away the cheaper 
crowds. Many who anticipated see. 
ping the shows from that vantage 
— were forced to take tables or 
etse. 








new radio show. 





I recently visited my phychiatrist, 
and recited my symptoms: failing, 


Occupational Disease 


By ERNEST BYFIELD 


Chicago. ple. They just overestimate the box- 
office take of the attraction and 
multiply by two. 


numbness 





LUCILLE AND EDDIE ROBERTS 
The Magical Mentalists 


* > 
Lucille and Eddie Roberts are currently appearing in the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. They recently concluded their second return engagement 
in the Cotillion Room of the Hotel Pierre, NewYork City. The Roberts 
are expected to return to New York in February to start to work on their 


All of these bookings were arranged by Mr. HARRY KILBY of GEN- 
ERAL ARTISTS CORP. and HARRY GREEN, Personal Representative. 


vision, backache, in my 
extremities, severe insomnia, itching 
scalp, lukemia, stomach ulcers, and 
swollen ankles. After I left, he took 
out his card and jotted down, “nor- 
mal night club operator.” 

The reason that the Mayos want 
me to have a checkup at. Johns 
Hopkins and Johns Hopkins suggests 
that I go through the wringer at 
Rochester, is entirely due to occu- 
ational diseases incident to night 
club operation. The more severe 
complications can be directly traced 
to certain phases of the telling pas- 
time of running a night club. It has 
been known to strike at the stur- 
diest of our hoods, who have rue- 
fully discovered that running a night 
club is the most roundabout and ex- 
pensive way of contacting chorines. 

For instances, the medicos believe 
my debility is the natural result of 
dealing with talent agencies. No 
telephone conversation with a talent 
agency ever takes less than an hour; 
59 minutes for the agency to swoon 
about the attraction and 1 minute 
for me to explain that I am nervous. 
The agency will tell you everything 
about the attraction, hour by hour, 
except the price. If you ask about 
the price, the agency says, airily: 


They have a formula for fixing the | 
‘price of attractions. It is very sim- 





“We can fix that.” They can fix it. 





| travels faster. eci¢ 
|are lousy get a leave-town notice 1” 





we Plenty Problems —S| 


My lukemia, doctors think, comes 
from conferences with the waiters’ 
union. Their representatives repre- 
sent that if we do not raise waiters’ 
wages, for the sixth consecutive 
year, the waiters will then be re- 
ceiving less compensation than the 
executives. This would obviously be 
a major hardship on the waiters and 
would be playing right into the 
hands of the Commies. 


The problem of night club good- 
will is undoubtedly responsible for 
my swollen ankles. The customers 
are always a great help as goodwill 
builders if your new attraction isn't 
up to the last one, in their opinion. 
They can’t wait until they get out 
of the room to tell everybody that 
the show stinks. No scandal ever 
Acts that they decide 


the first 24 hours. 

So, if you hear gessip that I have 
been withered by the vine, discount 
it. I have just been withered by 
running a night club. I could run 
this saloonkeeper’s lament on for & 
few hundred more words, but I have 
to wiite a piece for the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica. I have written for 
Variety and the Britannica before, 
/but this is the first time I have 
ever tried it on the same afternoon. 
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q Two 


By PHIL 


Glasses of Beer 


SILVERS 


My wife and I dropped by at Dinty Moore's the other night. We orderea 


4he house specialties—mock turtle soup and corned beef hash. 


Moore’s 


* jg a: wonderful restaurant and needs no plugging here, even though I’m 
forced to admit I’m more of a Toots Shor man—forced by Toots, of course. 


There was a 





I'll go 
Shoes” and Joe 











. foray. You read that correctly—‘“foray.” 
EF ; comic now. It’s quite a story and I don’t think all of 
its sentiment and 
squeezed into a piece for Variety’s Annual. 
back to 


Styne, sometime 


sentimental reason for that Moore’s 
I’m a book 
drama—for me, anyway—can be 
1937 and, despite “High Button 
Kipness and Sammy Cahn and Jule 


s I wish I could. In the summer of 


1937, I was a burlesque comic working at the Gayety 
on Broadway, right down the block from Moore’s 
The late great Rags Ragland was my blackout part- 
ner If you’ve ever been near a burlesque enter- 
tainment, you know that the comics are never be- 
Phil Silvers tween show: only between scenes. We were almost 
always on stage and so when Rags and I would duck 


out for.a cup of coffee or a beer, we'd be dressed for the next skit 


jn a sailor suit and I in a tight-fitting 


Rags 
“rube” tux. 


Well, anyway, that’s how we were dressed when we walked into Moore's 


for the first time. 


past the Fulton with its stills of Robert Morley as “Oscar Wilde.” 


It was a sticky August afternoon and we had sauntered 


Morley 


*had opened to fabulous. faves by. Brooks Atkinson and John Mason Browr. 


and the rest. 


“This guy might be all right—looks just like ‘Tiny’ 


folks will know what I mean). 
Well, we get down 46th 
how about a beer?” 


street to 


Moore's 


Rags examined the Morley still and said: 


Fuller.” (Burlesque 


and Rags announces: “Kid, 


Because I knew the kind of show business patrons who patronized thi 


place, I tried to talk Rags out of it. 


“We'll go in here some day, Rags,” 
We'll go in the right way some day.” 


ready. 


By now. Rags was fuming and so 


$10 a Se 


I said, “but not now. We're not 


hooner 


I went along to sort of pick up the | 


pieces. The bartender took one look at our outfits and made .some sort 
of Jame emgqise for not being. able to serve us. Rags might have had a 
ripped shoelace, or maybe the wrong administration was in City Hall 
power, I don’t remember now.’ Rags, fuming by now, slapped two $20 


bills on the counter. There was réal 


“How much is a glass of beer here—$10? 


dynamite in his voice when he said: 
Okay, give us two.” We got 


them and hung around for a half-hour or so. 


I'm. hustling this story along now. 


and the day after that. A few weeks 


who “those two bums” 


were his best customers. And so we 


were at the bar. 


We were back the following day 
later, somebody asked Willie Moore 
Moore told him those “two bums” 
were. Old man Moore ordered his 


waiters never to serve us any beer unless we had mock turtle soup and 


corned beef hash—fér free. 


He had us upstairs to visit with Mrs. Moore, | 
a rare privilege for only favored clientele. 
ing third base for the Giants and where FDR had made his big mistake 
and even wound up buying Rags a set of store teeth. 


He told us who should be play- | 


Rags and I used to 


hold court at the bar that summer. Our strip women in their smocks 
Margie Hart, Betty Rowland, Roxanne—all were welcome ‘cause they 
worked with us Lou Holtz, Jessel, Greg LaCava, Jack Haley, Orson 


Welles—all used to stand around getting kicks from the’ uninhibited Rags 


—arnd maybe one or two from me. 


It was a happy summer for us but like all good things it came to 
end. As I say, I don’t get around to Moore's any more. 
other day, though, and I had some turtle soup and corned beef hash. 
It didn't seem to taste as good as it once did. 


know something. 
be because Rags is gone now? 


an 
I did stop by the 
You 
Could it 


Or because I had to pay this time? 





fr 





TO THE WRITER BELONGS THE SOIL 


By JOEY ADAMS 








Ever since I became a member of 
the Literati (whatever that is) when 
I wrote my first book, “From Gags 
to Riches,” about a comic’s life (if 
you call that 
living), I have 
received noth- 
ing but abuse 
from my fel- 
low comics. 

Berle says my 
book is selling 
like hot cakes 
—but it shopld 
be selling like 
books. Chaz 
Chase liked it 
80 much he “ate 
it for dinner.” 
‘Joe E. Lewis says he can’t write a 
book but he’s ready to open one. 














Joey Adams 


Henny Youngman wired that he 
liked everything in it but the hero. 
Joe Pasternak was going to make a 
picture of the book, but he wants 
to find somebody else to play Joey 
Adams. He says “I don’t look like 
me” in the book. ‘ 


Jan Murray saw so many names 

















toons by 23 of the most famous car- 
toonists in the world, but he didn’t 
like the writing injected in between. 
Few said my only comment should 
be on one page, sandwiched in be- 
tween the forewords and the car- 
toons. “AM AVAILABLE—HAVE 
TUXEDO—WILL TRAVEL—JOEY 
ADAMS.” 


“A book ‘by Adams?” said Peter 
Donald, “I didn’t know he could 
read!” 


of publication with, “I can just see 
your book now, in one of these 
6th Avenue bookstores, with a torn 
cover—On Sale 9 Cents.” 

This all prompted me to immedi- 
ately start on my next book, “NEVER 
MARRY AN ACTOR.” I figure if I 
can bother the comics a little, what 


| will I do to Sholem Asch, Ernest 


Hemingway and George Bernard 


come comics. I figure if all the 
writers become comics and all the 


comics become writers, I have a bet- 


ter chance in either field. 








in the book he decided to write his 
Own story, so he bought a telephone 
book and put a leather cover on it 
and called it “Manhattan” by Jan 
Murray. “What a cast,’ commented 
Jackie Gleason, “but, no plot.” 
Harry Hirshfield said my tome 
was better than most—more high 
Class, it would never wind up in a 


drugstore—it would end up in a 
Pharmacy. 
Toots Shor said, “Everybody 


Should carry a copy of it, the cover 
Matches any suit.” 

Tony Canzoneri and Mark’ Plant 
Claim they helped me with it. Tony 
loaned me the pencil and Mark pro- 
tected me from the readers. 

Lew Parker loved the few fore- 
words by F. H, LaGuardia, Toots 
Shor, Earl Wilson, Frank Sinatra 
ind Gypsy Rose Lee and the 80 car- 


Montand’s French Vaude 
| Revue for American Tour 


Paris. 
Yves Montand, French actor (at 


ltract to Warners) plans a U., S. tour 


|duced by Borrah Minevitch. Lat- 
| ter’s Harmonica Rascals, currently 
lat the London Casino, are due to | 
| play here at the Champs Elysees, | 
\qitery. They'll double with the 
| Cirque Medrano. 

| Minevitch, w.k. locally in French 


i versions.of U. S. musical hits (“Rose 


| Marie,” etc.), plans building an all- 
, Gallic variety show in support 
Montand. 


“Henny Youngman hit me the day 


Shaw? Maybe I'll drive them to be- | 


| ‘ 7 } " } 
|}one time reported to be unaer Con- | 


shortly in a vaude revue to be pro- | 


of 

















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


JAY SEILER 


Humorist Acclaimed 


Surrealist 


the Salvador Dali of Comedians 
Now appearing leading hotels and 
night clubs 


Vaude Concerts 
| Losing Appeal 


The 


hotter 





vaude concert field, one of 


showbusiness developments 
showing some sign of 


fact 
their 


of the year, is 


weakening despite the that 


grosses are still holding own. 
First indications grosses may begin 
| to decline ‘soon is seen by the fact 
that $3.60 


the first to be sold out, are now sell- 


the seats, until recently, 
| ing after the cheaper seats are gone. 
| Situation has been evident both at 
|Town Hall and Carnegie Hall, both 
Nc Y,, 


are carried on. 


where major concert activities 
This is the revérse of a year ago, 


considered a drug on the market 


and were bought «only as a last} 
resort when the more expensive du- 
cats. were sold .out. — ..~2 Ze 3, 
* The declining demand. for top- 
priced seats, according to promoters, 
doesn’t indicate a great drop in 
grosses. They claim that the essen- | 
| tial demand for concerts still exists, 


|and as long as fresh and potent at- 


ltractions are around, grosses will | 


istay up. | 
So far+ the concerts produce more 
sellouts than partially filled houses. | 
|The Ernie Anderson-Sam Gutwirth | 
\“Concerts at Midnight” series, both | 
at Town and Carnegie Halls, fre- 
| quently has an overflow on stage. 
'The band concerts usually hit capaci- 
| ty houses, although Duke Ellington, 
ithis year, suffered on his two-day 
|Carnegie shindig, starting Friday 
| (26) because of the snowfall. Despite 
fan $8,500 gross is claimed for both | 
| days. 
| The average Town Hall concert 
| produces around $4,000 while Car- 
|negie has a $6,000 potential at a 
| $4.80 top. 


| week. 


. first. gained,.paddonal attention. 


| spectacles 








DATES 


(Veteran Chi Bo 


Chicago. 
Club dates (call them’ casuals, 
party shows, or Single engagements) 





a year busi- 
ness. In the 
early ‘’20s, the 


trade and acts 
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in night clubs David P. O'Malley 

ind tneatres 


approached to take this 


added job 


ou would get such replies as, “Well, 
I'll have to write my manager about 
this,” or “Well, I don’t know. Ill let 
}you know in a few days.” Today, 
the club date is an important ad- 


junct to the average act’s weekly 
income. As soon as he has a steady 
engagement set 1n any city. he makes 
plans for club date representation 
He makes sure, through direct con- 
tact or through hi 


agent, that club 


date bookers are aware of his pres- 
ence in town and of his time avail- 
able for single engagements between 
shows on hi steady 10D 

Today, a great number of act 
working in hotels and cafes make 


more money doubling on club dates 
than they are paid by the location. 
Well-spaced shows on the steady en- 
gagements permit the more popular 
acts to work 8 and 10 club dates a 
Hundreds of acts have found 
the field a comfortable cushion to 
fall back on during layoffs. Hun- 
dreds of others have completely for- 
saken the road and have settled 
down to a normal family life—and 
club dates. Thesé~acts can stay on 


| when the $1.20 and $1.80 seats were |in one large city for quite a few 


profitable years before they are 
played out on the club date market. 
It was during the lush years of the 
late ‘20s that private entertainment 
Dol- 
lar-happy firms, associations and 
convention groups led the parade-of 
parties that were taking place from 
coast to coast. One corporation 
eager to better his competitor, paid 
bigger bonuses to salesmen, poured 
more champagne at their 
functions—and presented more ex- 
pensive shows. Name attractions, 
lavish production shows and even 
became standard equip- 
ment at banquets and celebrations. 


The ’29 crash brought the corre- 
sponding depression in entertain- 
ment, including the club date field. 
The demise of vaudeville turned a 
dozen acts in search of one, poorly- 
paid club job. The business limped 
along until the middle ‘30s when 
it gradually began to pick up some 
steam, switching into high gear just 
before World War II. Full employ- 
ment, fat union treasuries, the re- 
turn of normal production ‘and the 
consequent need for productive sales 


'forces, financially healthy fraternal 


clubs, and the need for closer em- 
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BOB EVANS and JERRY O’LEARY 


Personal Management: EZ KEQUGH, 203 N. Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 





By DAVID P. OPMALLEY 


dinner | 


COME OF AG 











oker and Manager) 


|ployee-employer relationship com- 
bine to create the greatest boom for 
the club date field to date. Enter- 


| have mushroomed into a $200,000,000 tainment sets the various functions 


|in the proper frame of mind, stimu- 
lates attendance and creates enor- 
mous good will. Industry knows 
that and for that reason bee 

spending hundreds of il 


f talent. 


has 
Ousahia of 


dollars for 


No Longer a ‘Pushover Biz 


Regardless how the other branches 

how business may fare in the 
future (night clubs and 

t y they’re off; radio producers 


king for new formats to stim- 
ulate a listening audience), 

bearish the future of the 
date business. It is not going 
an order-taking business, but 
will need increased atten- 
intelligent salesmanship, un- 
usual service and a practical search 
for new groups and interests in need 


entertainment. 


preater 
on : 
lub 
i . 
U wre 
one that 


tion, 


¢ 
Ol 


It is no longer a big city business 
Small towns in our area, by the 
hundreds, use shows for local func- 
tlons Educated first in key cities 


through attendance at conventions or 
other celebrations, prominent indus- 
] 


trial and civic leaders in smaller 
communities carry out the enter- 
tainment formula locally, one that 
is repeated successfully time and 
again. With all towns in the coun- 
try just a few air miles from a big 
city supply of talent, club date 


agents in small towns are in a posi- 
tion offer very creditable pro- 
grams. 

Some. agents in the trade, as well 
as acts, have the mistaken belief 
that club date acts, as a rule,’ must 
peddle filth. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Entertainment 
chairmen of over 90% of programs 
staged by our office insist on clean 
entertainment. Convention - happy 

i crowds may.indicate a need for girly 


to 


shows or smutty-material comics, 
but those features are taboo in the 
hotel where the convention is held. 


No convention committee wants that 

{ calibre of talent in its vicinity. What 
conventioneers may demand after 
convention hours has no relation to 
their entertainment demand in their 
/own headquarters. 





Clean Acts Most in Demand | 

Clean comedy acts are by far in 
greatest demand. Next in order are 
| audience-participation acts who use 
members from the audience most 
'familiar to the crowd. People love 
ito laugh with and at one of their 
friends trying to act in front of the 
spotlight. Mind readers do well, 
‘too, for they involve members of the 
audience. Novelty and thrill acts go 
‘well and are needed to balance a 
| program. 

Names, of course, are in demand, 
but only a comparatively few club 
dates can afford them. National 
groups with large show budgets de- 
'mand a name, if only to satisfy their 
small-town. visitors who can return 
home and boast that they have been 
entertained by and shaken hands 
with a celebrity. Our office, many 
/a time, has flown in a name at a 
| four-figure salary to top one of its 
| more important shows., 

The club agent’s service is no 
longer limited to the booking of the 
‘show. He has to see it through to 
'a successful conclusion if he can 
|hope to secure it again next year 
‘and build good will among his 
‘clients. Not always, however, will 
a successful show mean repeat busi- 
ness to the office. Convention com- 
mittees change and with it may come 
|demands for a new agent, for any 
number of personal reasons. 
| Where a permanent committee 
|functions, an office has a fine op- 
| portunity to continue to service that 
| client, wherever his convention may 
|take him. We have, in the past, 
|serviced shows from Chicago to 
| Houston, Tex., Mexico City, Halifax, 
i Nova Scotia, and San Francisce, 
among other far-flung towns. 

A recurring headache to the club 
'date agent is the assurance of the 
convention committee of a somber 


and sober audience and the insist- 
ence of using a good talking 
eomedian. Comes showtime, a few 


hours after that promised audience 
'has toured hotel room exhibits with 
its free cocktails, and the aforemen- 
j}tioned comic is forced to face a 
drunken braw! His planned 40- 
minute act suddenly changes into a 
| three-minute on-and-off face saver. 
| Come what may, the club date is 
here te stay——and with it the assur- 
lance of added income for the act 
‘ and musician. 
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Inability to Develop Names — 
A Gripe of Vaude - Niteries 


By JOE COHEN 


The most serious plaint in the vaudeville and nitery fields is the inability 
to develop new names. The paucity of new attractions today is unques- 
tionably contributing to the faltering boxoffice. 

During the past year, show biz has come to realize that it must rely on 
amusement fields other than cafes to provide a roster of names to bring in 
business. Vaudeville has been written off as a top-talent incubator for 
sometime, and cafes are fast approaching that status. Today show biz must 
rely mostly on films and recordings to bring out name talent. 





Of the niteriés, there are only a handful equipped to develop new faces. 
A few years ago, La Martinique, N. Y., was considered the foremost name 
incubator. Out of there came Danny Kaye and Danny Thomas. Dick 
Haymes was recognized as bigtime timber when he first bowed at that | 
spot. Of the others that played there, many have attained standard-act | 
status, i.e. acts in the $1,500-$2,500 bracket, who can be depended upon to | 
do a solid entertainment job but will not bring back their salary in ad- | 


ditional business. 

However, during the war, and with the attendant dearth of manpower, 
that cafe was unable to recruit suitable material. The spot was forced to 
go on an established name basis. When big attractions became unavail- 
able, business dropped to virtually the diminishing point. Now La Mar- 
tinique is completely written off as a talent incubator. 

Other top-talent developers were Cafe Society Uptown and Downtown, 
both in N. Y. Boniface Barney Josephson, who recently sold the uptown 
spot, was able to showcase Lena Horne and Hazel Scott to star status. He 
almost turned the trick with Zero Mostel and Susan Reed, and was instru- 
mental in paving the way back for Jimmy Savo. Recently, he brought Nel- 
lie Lutcher in from the Coast for her first major eastern cafe stand. She had 
made a nice dent with records and has been picked up for more lucrative 
engagements in vauders. However, it’s still too early to tell whether she'll | 
catch on completely. Cease eye tae | 
Hayes Developed at Copa | 
" The Village Vanguard has a long record of producing “almosts,” and the | 
intime Blue Angel is responsible for Evelyn Knight, who isn’t quite in | 
upper-crust status. The Blue Angel recently caused some attention with | 
Alice Pearce, but so far her lure is limited to chi-chi audiences. 

The iast names to develop purely from cafe engagements are Peter Lind 
Hayes, whose Copacabana, N. Y., click last season made him the first post- | 
war nitery name,,and Kay Thompson and the Williams Bros. who created | 
considerable stir with their appearance at Ciro’s, Hollywood. Hayes is al- | 
ready established while the Thompson-Williams combo is still to be proven 
in the east. | 

The talent agencies blame the name paucity on the fact that the cafes | 
will no longer gamble with new talent. Cafe-owners claim that the agen- 
cies ‘aren’t offering anything that offers possibilities. Besides, the boni- 
faces say, if anything really hot develops, the asking prices are so high 
that it’s impossible to make ends meet with them. | 

The whole situation, from a long-range point of view, has reached the 
alarming stage. Imagination is needed, it’s felt, to avert what may become 
a disastrous situation for the industry. The cafe tafent buyers and the 
agencies must line up a “development” plan. Repeating names too soon 
is also disparaging factor. 

What's more, it’s stressed, the U. S. must develop its own names. Of the | 
foreign attractions clicking in this country, all have been developed here 
before the war. The Continent so far hasn’t sent over a new star who has 
reached real big time here in the postwar era. 


Woes of Vaudeville 
Sounded Anew 


Vaudeville in 1947 passed through 
the stage of cocky assuredness to 


one of extreme panic. There’s hardly 
a good word to be heard from vir- 
tually anybody in the industry. A 
year marked by the closing of the 
lone*Broadway vaude house; Loew’s 
State is bound to bring a moribund 
reaction. 

All this has come during a year 
which opened with hopes that 
vaudeville playing time would be 
increased tremendously. The Gov- 
ernment’s divorcement proceedings 
‘against the major film distributors 
had created hopes that competition 

















names and bands now demand 
strong supporting pictures in order 
to look good at the boxoffice, and 
very few prefer to make a stand 
with a film that needs support. 


When a run of picturés is good, 
then stage shows languish. In the 
past few years, the major circuits, 
with a strong lineup of films for 
their houses, have discouraged any 
form of stageshows. Warners is now 
down to one major house, Loew’s 
has two regular stands, RKO has 
two regular stands and several spot- 
show houses, while Paramount is 
booking its New York flagship and 











Back Again 


FRANK MARLOWE 


Still floping his way to the top. 
Currently appearing Strand Thea- 
tre, New York. 

Mgt.: SINGER & TISHMAN 

701 Seventh Avenue, New ‘York 


SEVEN ‘DRUNKARD’ UNITS 
SET FOR NITERY TOURS 


“The Drunkard,” melodrama of 
the gay '90’s, is being revived on a 
big scale for presentation in niteries. 
Miles Ingalls, N. Y. cafe agent, is 
now submitting seven companies of 
that meller to be produced by Law- 
rence Hill. This play has been run- 
ning for some time at the Old Knick 
Music Hall, N. Y., and is current at 
the Riviera, Newport, Ky. 

In the Newport spot there’s an 
admission charge of $3.50 and $5 
per person, which enables the pa- 
tron to drink as much beer as he 
can at the lower figure, while cham- 
pagne is served for the higher price. 

Ingalls plans to use vaude acts for 
intermission olios with the play. 











Paris Gets Two Rings 


Paris. 


One to Fil—And Didn's 


By JOE BROWNING 


Forty years ago and more while trying to get a toehold in Vodvil 
I tried many things, mostly two-man talking acts which in those days 
were called “Sidewalk conversationalists.” In fact I had tried it with 
about a dozen different comedians. But no dice. To make matters 
worse I was a Straight Man; what could be lower? As if this isn’t 
enough to discourage a guy I had already reached the ripe old age of 
25 and a complete failure. 


For awhile I even tried to break myself of the eating habit and 
for a time it seemed as if this was one attempt in which I was likely 
to succeed. TIME MARCHES ON. : 

Scene: Sidewalk at 1440 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
front of building. Upstairs second floor Wm. 
Booking agency. 

Time: Saturday about 11 a.m., July, 

Comedian: Whatdaya know Joe? 

Joe: No dough. How’s tricks. 

Comedian: Nix. 

Joe: You need a good straight man like me. 

Comedian: Could be. 

Hugo Morris (brother of William Morris enters): I need a two-man 
talking act for today and tomorrow at Demling’s Casino. Do you know 
an act that wants the job? 

Joe: How much money? 

Hugo: Forty Bucks. 

Joe: We'll take it. Meet my partner, Al Lavan, now Browning & 
Lavan. We'll kill ’em! 

Lavan: (Flabbergasted opens his gap to speak but nothing comes 
out.) 

Hugo: Got your makeup handy? 

Joe: We don’t need any makeup, we’re new style—just street clothes 

Hugo: Hop down to the Long Island depot, but quick, there is a 
matinee. 

Joe (to Hugo): Can you slip us a buck, we're a little short. 

Hugo: Here’s the dough but hurry, you can just make it. 

(Joe and Lavan exit to Long Island depot.) 

Lavan (regaining speech): Are you nuts, we haven't got an act. 

Jee: We'll rehearse one on the way down, let's go. 

(Scene changes to smoking car of Long Island train, bound for 
Rockaway.) 

(Browning and Lavan rehearsing a bunch of old stale gags.) 

Lavan: We'll never get-away with this. I’m scared stiff,.J never 
remember the routine. 

Joe: There’s nothing to worry about! You are now working with 
the greatest ad lib straight man in show business. 

(Scene; Backstage, Demling’s Casino, Rockaway.) 

Joe (to Stage Manager): Browning & Lavan reporting from the 
William Morris Office. 

Excited Voice (from first row orchestra) 
accent): Vot iss he name pleece? 

Joe: Browning & Lavan. 

Voice: Vee don’t vant you. 

Joe: Why not? 

Voice: -I am de manager here, 

Joe: So what? 

Voice: I heard you rehearsing on the train and I don’t like your act. 


Vodvil actors in 


is Morris Vaudeville 


1905. 


(with heavy German 








Tent shows so far have only been 


| one-ringers here. For the first time, | 
feesegeed the American idea of mul- 


tiple performers appearing at the 
same time has been tried at the 
Velodrome d’Hiver. 

Spot’ is offering a two-ring show, 
culminating with about 30 trapezists 
in the air at the same time. Circus 
includes Monsieur Loyal, Camillia 
Mayer, wire artist, a Chinese troupe, 
cowboys, and animal acts. 





the Olympia, Miami, regular!y, 
others on a spot basis. 
Vaudeville still retains a great 
deal of drawing power, agencies and 
bookers hold. It’s still thought that 
Loew's State, N. Y., for example, 
could not have maintained a $28,000 
weekly averag- gross without stage 
shows. Loew execs are willing to 
experiment with a strzight film pol- 
icy, and top officials say that if 
grosses do not hold up, then flesh 
| shows will be restored. At the same 


and 





time, some agency men are counting | 


a great deal on the restoration of 
vaudeville there. 





by a great number of independent 





exhibitors and probable shortage of 
pictures would bring a rush to the 
talent agencies for live shows. 


That hope still exists—by extreme 
optimists. 





Many are reflecting on the causes 
of the current plight of vaudeville. 
Some believe it’s the lack of new 
ideas, good new acts and timidity by 
buyers. Others feel it’s the high 
prices of talent that’s not contribut- 
ing to the boxoffice, and some think 
that the extremely high cost of 
maintaining a vaudery to be a major 
reason. 


Spokesmen declare it’s a combina- 
tion of all these factors, plus the 
fact that in this day of -high living 
costs, people aren't. particularly 
amusement-minded. 
| Lack ef Ceoperation | 

The alleged lack of cooperation 
among performers, talent agencies 
bookers and unions has long been 
decried. There has been little evi- 
dence of these factors pitching in to 
encourage new playing time and 
sustaining the present sources of 
vaudeville employment. 


Even though it’s been evident for 
two years that the majority of top 
bands and names were failing to 
sustain drawing power, there was 
little done to encourage new forms 
of entertainment. It’s now a reality 
\ that the vaudeville industry is con- 
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BELLE 





BAKER 


Best Wishes to all of my friends throughout the World. May this New 


tingent upon the film situation. Top | Year bring peace and happiness to 


everyone everywhere. 





_ Pass The Sapolio 


Burlesque Must Clean Up, Pep Up or Pass Out 


a 


By ED BARRY 


Burlesque, which has been taboo From 1917 to 1927 “refined bur- 
in New York for the past decade | lesque,” as projected by the old Co- 
but carrying on after a fashion else- | lumbia wheel, had flourished and 
where, will either have to clean up | developed talent. Vaude and musi- 
or fold up. That's the opinion of |ce-1edy’s continual raids upon top 
both showmen and house operators | talent, plus popularity of girl-show 
who have carried on with this brand | units projected in motion picture 
of show business. Up to now what's | houses, with younger and better- 
left of burlesque ‘had been play-!looking gals, proved insurmounta- 
ing to profitable takes in the hinter- {ble opposition. With film houses of- 
lands, grossing $10,000 or better fering a feature picture and stag@ 
weekly and highly profitable at such | unit for 65c. as against $1.50 bur- 
figures for the house operators, if |leys, Columbia wheel shows folded 
not the show operators. But in re- | and that seemingly was the end of 
cent months burlesque takes have | so-called “clean burlesque.” Then 
taken a dive and consensus of opin- | came the Mutual wheel, which sub- 
ion is that it will have to change | jugated comedians and featured the 
its current format to survive beyond strippers such as Ann Corio, Gypsy 
this season. ’ @ | Rose Lee, Margie Hart, Hindu Was- 
’ Strange as it may seem burlesque | Sau, Georgia Sothern, et al. When 
audiences have become  surfeited | Mutual sang its swan song several 
with the smutty shows, smuttier | years later, former wheel stands in 
comedians, and it looks like they’ll |New York and elsewhere reverted 
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have ta do a turn to the right and 
inject some ingenuity and real tal- 
ent into their cantatas rather than 
the dramatized versions of parlor 
car and gents room stories. Double- 
entendre will always be a requisite 


of demarcation petween the two, 
which the wiser of the showmen are 
now finding out. The filthy stuff has 
run its cycle to extent that most 
of the comics are copping the other 
fellow’s smutty gags, which makes 
all shows seem alike. Payees are 
also beginning to find this out and 
staying away in alarming numbers. 

With proper sapolioing and a pitch 
for cleaner comedy, burlesque has a 
good chance of again becoming an 
integral part of show business. With 
vaude fading fast, excepting in the 
niteries, burléSque cotld reclaim its 
former position as a developer of 
talent it had been before reverting 
to a plethora of stripteasers and dirty 
blackouts. Its less exacting audi- 
ences make it a perfect springboard 
for new talent, as in other eras 
when that branch of showbusinedgs 
incubated such latter day stars as 
Bert Lahr, Fannie Brice, Eddie Can- 
tor, Bozo Snycer, Etta Pillgrd, Rags 
Ragland, Bobby Clark (Clark & Mc- 
Cullough), Phil Silvers, to name a 
few. ; 





» 


in burlesque, but there’s a wide line | 


to stock burlesque policies. With six 
operating in the Broadway area 
competition became keen. Showmen 
decided to go overboard on peelers 
and dirt shows to top competitors 
and succeded to such an extent that, 
in 1937, under the regime of the late 
Mayor Fiorella H. LaGuardia, bur- 
lesque in any forr: was permanently 
banned from N. Y. 

2 Circuits Stili Operating | 











However, there are still two cir- 
cuits projecting some 20 shows in 
| Key city stands and about a dozen 
| stocks still in operation. Houses use 
| stock choruses of 18 girls, with trav- 
,elling outfits carrying 12 principals 
; and a couple low-budget vaude acts, 
which provides employment for 
some 1,000 performers. Shows no 
| longer rotate on a sharing basis ‘It 
|are sold as a package at from $1,800 
| to $2,500 weekly. If they do top biz 
| the house benefits mostly. But since 
| the wheel operators generally oper- 
'ate the houses too, save for a few 
|instanices, they cash in both ways. 

As for the new season, perform- 
ers and producers remain dubious. 
They're seemingly reaching for a s0- 
lution. And that seems to be a ge!!- 
}eral cleanup and a switch Lack to 
| cleaner shows with some real talent. 
| And it can be done if they try. 
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MON MOEA, 


























Best Wishes 


JOE E. LEWIS 
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Better Known As 
MR. MARTHA STEWART 


Jockey —AUSTIN MACK 
Riding STEINWAY 
































CONTINUED SUCCESS 


VARIETY 
WIGHT FISKE 








JUST CLOSED 
6TH ANNUAL ENGAGEMENT 


VERSAILLES, NEW YORK 


Exclusive Management 
MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


De 























“It's Been-a Wonderful Year— 


Here’s Hoping 1948 will be the 


same for all of us.” 


GRACIE BARRIE 








































Heartiest Greetings 


to ZARIETY. 


on its 














42nd Anniversary | | 


RINGLING BROS | | 
and | 


BARNUM & BAILEY | 
The Greatest Show on Earth. 





















































‘Headline Greetings from 








HARVEY STONE 


_ CURRENTLY Lou Walters’ 


LATIN QUARTER 


—ETHEL, TOO!! 





















RALPH BLANK Management 


at the piano 3 | MCA ARTISTS CORP. f 
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Sell out Concert Tour throughout the 
United States. 



































STARRED IN 


REPUBLIC PICTURES 


TRUECOLOR MOTION PICTURES 


“ON THE SANTA FE TRAIL” 


and 


“THE GAY RANCHERO” 





The Wedgwood Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y. City. 





The Rose Room of the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Cal. 





The Flame Room of the Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Flamingo, Las Vegas, Nev. 


And many guest appearances over CBS 
and NBC. 


And in 1948 “Tito Guizar Productions 
* and Clasa Films Mundiales," of Mexico * | 
City, will release “Peregrino de 
Amor" with music by Guty Cardenas, 
and "Adolorido." 














~ 


] Starting January 5th, a Paramount Pic- 
ture. 


Opening April 21, Wedgwood Room of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 





Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires engagements for late Spring 
and Summer. New York, Chicago and 
Hollywood Fall and Winter. 


ad 


Now booking Concert Tour for 1949- 
1950 Season. 


Mercury Records. 








Thenks ALL THE BOYS at MUSIC ~- 
; CORPORATION OF AMERICA, for an- ro. 
. = ; ok ae ; other wonderful year. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


t LONDON * NEWYORK © CHICAGO © BEVERLY HILLS ° CLEVELAND ° ® SAN FRANCISCO © DETROIT 
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Forty-second YARIETY Anniversary 





Wednesday, January 7, 1942 

















"See cr’ 






From 


Jerry MURAD’S 





WITH OUR NEWEST 
UNIVERSAL 
RECORDS 





MAY YOUR MACHINES RING 
MERRILY THE COMING YEAR 











MUTUAL ENTERTAINMENT AGENCY, 203 NORTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


= 


CHICAGO 


RETURN ENGAGEMENT WITHIN 6 MONTHS 


LATEST RELEASE UNIVERSAL No. 25 


“MY WILD IRISH ROSE” 


“Nalse Bluette” 


Exclusive Management: 


a 


SEASON’S 
GREETINGS 


WARMOMICADS 


Currently HEADLINING 


ORIENTAL THEATRE 





Thanks 


MUSIC MACHINE 
OPERATORS 


For Making OUR 
“PEG O° MY HEART" 
THE BEST RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 
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GREETINGS 


PATRICIA | 


WINDSOR 
SONGS 


MADE DEBUT DEC. 9 to JAN. 4 + 


COTILLION ROOM 


HOTEL PIERRE, NEW YORK 


“Patricia Windsor marks her nitery debut, having come from 
operetta, and on her Hotel Pierre showing she impresses as being 


plenty OK for sound (and sight) in anybody’s bistro... 


instinctive showmanship . 


She has 


Attractively accoutred and possessed 


of indubitable talent, Miss Windsor is a plus value. 


* immediately Booked for 
Return Engagement in April 


—Abel, VARIETY. 


Thanks So Much 
CHARLES READER 








ST Bhs 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
Radio City, New York 


Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 








PHIL FOSTER 


Nite-Life’s Newest Laff-Sensation 





NOW IN 5th WEEK 
SLAPSIE MAXIE’S 
HOLLYWOOD 


“Fostered by” 
SOL TEPPER, RKO Bidg., New York 20 




















CABOT ano DRESDEN 


A NEW THRILL 
IN DANCING 
Now Touring Australia 
"The Herald" — Melbourne 
For artistry in performance 
CABOT and DRESDEN 
easily top the bill. 


Dir. KENNETH LATER 
WM. MORRIS AGENCY 








JUDY MAGEE 


Panto-Mimicry 
* 


. Currently 


SAMOVAR 
MONTREAL 











LAUGHING-STOCK! 
Something New in Comedy Material 


for M.C.'s, Acts, and Dise Jocks 
Laughing-Stock Series |! to 5.......... $i ea. 


Rapid Fire Routines (Doubles) | to 3..$2 ea. 

Master Monologues ‘ OP Sar erssececent $2 ea. 

Saree OE TOE 8 Be Boies cececesccicces $i ea. 
SAM PERRY 


1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 








The Most Imitated Voice in America 





BONNIE BAKER 


Recording For 
UNIVERSAL RECORDS, INC. 











Personal Management: Direction: 
FRANK E. TAYLOR MUSIC 
203 N. Wabash Ave. CORPORATION 
Chicago, Ill. OF AMERICA 
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THEATRES 
Season's Greetings 


|. M. RAPPAPORT 


BALTIMORE 


j Mahzel-tov Season’s Greetings 
| 
























































FROM 


in every language it means the same— Cotillion Room 


Congratulations HOTEL PIERRE, NEW YORK 



































POWELL 


and his 
educated drum_ 
sticks 


PHABLESD. READE 




















IMPRESARIO MUSIC DIRECTOR 
| 1946-47 1947-48 
Direction: © 
MARK LEDDY——LEON NEWMAN s ss . ‘i 
48 West 45th Street Enjoying Consistently Good Business 














New York City 
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| | Forty-second QARTETY Anniversary 








' 


rides with the 





appearing in person 


and her rhythm 


on capitol records 


freddie slack 


and his orchestra 


America’s great piano stylist : 


marty hogan 


master of ceremonies 


eo 


on the celebrity train 





no cover charge in either room hotel sherman 








| 





nellie luteher' 


Wednesday, January 7, 1948 


















































THEATRES 
NITE CLUBS 
RECORDS 
RADIO 


WNEW, SUNDAYS 


Direction 3 to 3:15 P.M. 


MUSIC CORP. OF AMERICA 





From One Broadway Insti- 
~ tution to Another 


Var ; 
-And may its 


hope 2 hunet 
You'l still be "9 strong 


7” long 
life a years trom now 


President 


_N 
WOTEL ASTOR 


TIMES SQUARE - NEW YORK 


“AT FRE CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD” 
* 

















GLORIA 


LE ROY 


“SUGAR AND SPICE” 


OH YOU'RE SO. NICE MR. LOU WALTERS 


Thanks for a wonderful 5-month engagement 
at your New York Latin Quarter. 


Direction: MILES INGALLS 

















HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


3 SWIFTS 


Direction—WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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“Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men” 





Mr. and Mrs. BENNY FIELDS 


wish you and yours 








Health and Happiness for the 





New Year and those to come 








Exclusive Management 
CHAS. V. YATES 




























To My Many Good Friends 
- Coast To Coast 
Holiday Greetings 


























SEASON'S GREETINGS 


BETTY REILLY 


“THE IRISH SENORITA™ 
Recent Engagements, CAPITOL, New York; CIRO'S, Hollywood; CIRO'S, Mexice City 


Featured with ESTHER WILLIAMS and PETER LAWFORD 
in M-G-M's "ON AN ISLAND WITH YOU" 


Recording on Both Lobels for VICTOR 


Personal Management GENERAL ARTISTS CORP. 
: | 
& 4 








1946 —1947 
CROSS COUNTRY TOUR 
VAUDEVILLE, CAFES AND RAD!O 








-_ et ‘ 4 
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Curly’s Theatre Cafe 


Famous Foods in the Lounge and Shangri-La Room 


20 South Fifth Street ® MA 2559 ° Minneapolis, Minnesota 
JAMES E. HEGG, Jr., General Manager 


Dear Hilde Simmons, 


THE UPPER MIDWEST LOVES YOU! For the first time in 
14 years, Curly's Theatre Cafe has broken a precedent 
in holding a "name" act for more than two weeks. Because 
of tremendous crowds CLAMORING for more of Hilde 
Simmons, the management was forced to extend your 
engagement. You would still be here at Curly's were 
it not for your contract commitments at the "Planta- 
tion" in Nashville, Tennessee. 


Hilde, Please! Come back as soon as you can— 
MINNEAPOLIS WANTS YOU!!! 


Gratefully yours, 
JIMMY HEGG, Mgr. 



















































THE RUDELLS 


(MEL, JUNE AND RUSS) 

















SAME JOE 
“Mid-air Mirth” ‘ 


Currently 


SKATING 
VANITIES 
OF 1948 


Per. Dir: MARK J. LEDDY, LEON NEWMAN 


STAGG McMANN 
TRIO 


PUD McCASKEY MANNY SMITH 
PAUL STEIGERWALD 











—————————— 


Same Places 






















AGENCY 








Office: 





Atlantic 2600 


WHAT D’YA 


SAME STAND 


STILL BOOKING 


(Only the Best) 


JOE HILLER 


Century Bidg. + Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Theatrical Exchange 


= 


BUSINESS | 
TODAY! 






MONTE PROSER®’S 


COPACABAN 


10 £E. 60th »® PL 8-0949 



































@ AGAIN! 


VARIETY: 


“Any disk outfit looking for harmonica players to take 
over when the Petrillo recording ban goes into effect 
should snap up Stagg McMann Trio. Young, clean-cut 
lads are fine instrumentalists, possess excellent tone and 
rhythm and can handle any kind of tune, from the classics 
to swing, in good style.” 
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Personal Management 
JACK LENNY 
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LE RUBAN BLEU, New York 203 N. WABASH 
RADIO: Sundays, 3-3:15 P.M.. WNEW- BUILDING 
s0skrHt MARSOUAIS Direction: pera 

1097 Broadway @ | New York MUSIC CORP. OF AMERICA aie 
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One of America $ 
Foremos! Entertaining Trios 








caPpry BARRA 
Virtuoso of the Harmonica 
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Dancing Stars of Stage and Screen 


TIP, TAP and TOE 


RAYMOND WINFIELD 
SAMMY GREEN 
BROTHER FORD 


LOW, HITE 
and STANLEY 


“Extremes in Fun” 




















DOLINOFFS and 
RAYA SISTERS. 


Sensational Novelty 


“Dancing Dollusions” 





RIGOLETTO BROTHERS 
AIMEE SISTERS 























“THE GOLDEN WHEEL” 


Featured by 


LEBRAC and BERNICE 


“The Danish Sensations” 
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CARL and 
FAITH SIMPSON 


Their Humoidites 


Persenel Management 
TYLER MASON—EDDIE SMITH AGENCY 
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GRAHAM SISTERS 


“Songs and Dancing Violins” 


Now Appearing Carnival, New York 


"tao tovety tetented decthe Gece Seer’. 
Vivislo Pores (Yeo Sea)” 





“Grohem Sisters whe present an unusual novelty . . a 
Lee Mortimer (Deity Mirror) 


“The beeutiful ead talented Graham Sisters—cn ect 
which seems certain te ge very fer one of these 


deys..." 
- Rebert W. Dena (Werld-Telegram) 





HARRY LEVAN 
“LETTIE BOLIES” 


“Mere veidiuial 


Personal Management 
EDDIE SMITH AGENCY 
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Above Acts Under Personal Management of EDDIE SMITH AGENCY 
Associates — AL WILSON, TYLER MASON, BILLY CREEDON 


Paramount Building 1501 Broadway, New York Bryant 9-0543—0544 
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WHITSON BROTHERS BEN BERI 





“Right Side Up” “Too Funny for Words” 














ANGIE BOND TRIG 
DOROTHY KELLER Foremost Femme 


Musical and Singing Trio 








"A Bravo,” from Earl Wilson 


That Impish Dancing Comedienne 


“An Orchid,” from Walter Winchell 
































“The Topsy Turvy Boys” _ “A Mental Wizard” — Pittsburgh Press 
| PEDRO and DURAND VALDO 
Tops in Comedy and Tricks ae 


WALTER WINCHELL SAYS: 


Not Signed Yet for Ziegfeld Follies Nettie nad Welsctie Sak Mette . <  e 

















_ BILLY GREEDON PRESENTS 





3 RAYS 3 WELLINGTONS 
THE AVALONS 3 COEDS 
3 WELLES 3 DELMARTINS 
Produced and Conceived by BILLY CREEDON Personal Management—EDDIE SMITH AGENCY 
_ 








Above Acts Under Personal Management of EDDIE SMITH AGENCY 
Associates — AL WILSON, TYLER MASON, BILLY CREEDON | 


Paramount Building 1501 Broadway, New York Bryant 9-0543—0544 
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Forty-second DPVARIETY Anniversary 


| Wedutsday, January 7, 1948 








TO MY MANY DEAR FRIENDS: 


If in a small measure | have justified the confidence you have 
had in me through the years, | am happy. May |! wish you all the 
Season’s Greetings. 


MYRON COHEN 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST STORYTELLER 


Personal Management: 
HARRY ADLER 

165 West 46th Street 
New York City 


CURRENTLY 


LATIN QUARTER, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


——eme 
































BEVERLY WHITNEY 














You'll Remember Her 


“IRISH EYES ARE SMILING” 


20th Century-Fox 


LEAD IN “ROBERTA” 


Drake Hotel — Chicago 
Sheraton Belvedere — Baltimore 
Savoy Plaza— New York 


Just Concluded Return Engagement 
WILLIAM PENN HOTEL — PITTSBURGH 


Personal Management 
MICHAEL BREEN 
1595 Broadway, Circle 6-8191 





















William 


Pierson 








“High 


The Exclusive and ——— 








LAURETTE sod CLYMAS 


“DANCUMORISTS” 
JACK DAVIES PHIL TYRELL 
New York Chicage 
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Button 
Shoes” 





























Personal Direction: 


TOM NIP 


























EDDY ° M 


"Heifetz of the N 
harmonica." S 
Currently 0 


CONCERTIZING 






|] Margery Welles at the Piano 


Mot.: Ben Lipset 





outs, skits, etc. 





For All Branches of Theatricals 


FUN-MASTER 
“The Show Biz Gag File” 


Nos. 1 to 22 at $1.00 ea. 


10 PARODIES for $10.00 


“How to Be an Emcee" 


$3.00 Including 2 Gag Files 
Send for list of material, parodies, 
comedy songs, minstrel bits—black- 


NO C.0.D’s 


PAULA SMITH 
200 W. 54th St., New York 19 


COMEDY PATTER 





i rice. Skee veccenrepnt 
} tions in our bla rd white ‘Gloss 







USE THESE INEXPENSIVE 


PERSONALIZED — 
POSTAL CARDS 


FOR YOUR FAN MAIL 


reproduc 
Tone" Pc stal C oe je hard “il bels 
De sliv ery ina ym 4 to 6 weeks. All we 
need is your Sam 


NEW REPRINT ]. 

1000 ....$10.50perM $7.50 perM 

2,000 .... 8.25 perM 6.25 perM 

3,000 .... 7.50 perM 5.85 per M 

4,000 .... 7.15 perM 5.65perM 

5,000 ..... 6.90 perM 5.50 perM 

10,000 .. 6.45 aga 5.25 per M 
A fat charge $2 will be added 

to the total cost of ll f paragraph 
is desir 2d for the address side of card 


not to anased fifty words 
F. 0. _B. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Write for Free Samples—No Obligation 


Fort Wayne ‘seam Co. 











MARILYN 
MAXWELL 


TATE THEATRE 
a arecn®. CONN. 
Opening January 9 


i aaident 
GEORGE WARD 


HARRY A. ROMM 














CHORUS AND LINE GIRLS 


We want hundreds of girls for work 
fn the finest clubs and theatres. 


Write, Wire or Call: 
LLOYDS THEATRICAL OFFICES 


562 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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COMEDY BARGAINS! 


* Our selections of PARODIES, SPE- 
CIAL SONGS, BITS, ETC., is one 
of the largest in Showbiz! 

* 1948 Catalog FREE! 

* Exclusive material our. specialty! 


J. & H. KLEINMAN 


-K No. Bronson Tel: 


7 
HOL L yw OOD 28, CALIF, GL 1256 











’ THE SENSATIONALISTS 


“TOPS ON WHEELS” 


JUST COMPLETED 12 WEEKS 


STEVENS HOTEL, Chicago 


CURRENTLY 


NICOLLET HOTEL, Minneapolis 


FOLLOWING WITH 


GOLDEN GATE, San Francisco 
LAST FRONTIER, Las Vegas 


Direction: MILES INGALLS, JOE FLAUM 
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GOWNS BY ERNESTO 





HELENE and HOWARD 


‘Comedy Dance Antics" 
JANUARY 6TH 


ALPINE VILLAGE, CLEVELAND 
FOR 2 WEEKS 
Dir.: MATTY ROSEN 





AMERICA’S TOP HEADLINE SINGING GROUP 


Currently 
LE RUBAN BLEU 
New York 


All Major Networks, 
Theatres and Clubs, 


U. 8. and Canada 








Personal Direction—ED KIRKEBY 
2908 KKO Building, New*York 20, N. Y. 
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RCA 


VICTOR 
Y vores 


Circle 6-9366 






































The Risque Frisky 
| 28th Week Mermaid Room 
| | Park Central Hotel, New York 














JANE DOUGLASS at the Piano 





Currently 
STRAND THEATRE, N. Y. 








Mgt.—Gale Agency, Inc. 
48 West 48th Street, New York 
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Forty-second PARTETY 


Anniversary 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


from 


GRACIE FIELDS 
MONTY BANKS 
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Personal Management 











’ | DeLAGE ont SHIRLEY 


| America’s Fastest. Magic Act 


LUCILLE CARROLL 


Vivacious Singer of Songs 


HOLIDAY 
GREETINGS 





Personal Management: 


PHIL FARRELL 
PHIL GRAE 


1650 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circle 7-3994 


TESS GARDELLA ~— 


(Aunt Jemima) 


Original Star of Ziegfeld’s Show Boat 
























MARTY FORKINS 
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THE MACK TRIPLETS 


Currently 
HAREM, NEW YORK 


THE DALE SISTERS 


International Song Stylists 


THE BELL AIRES 


Recent Feature of the 
TED LEWIS SHOW 
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Fortysecond VARIETY 


Anniversary 


Wedmesday, January 7, 1948 





| | ‘New Look, New Material a ‘Must’ For 
| Miami Beach; Other Nitery Reviews 


By LARRY SOLLOWAY 


Miami Beach. 
The “New Look” is spreading to 


. the nitery business—especially here 


in Florida. Accent this season seems 
to be on new faces, or new routines 
to the old faces. A new cycle in the 
cafe business seems to be readying 
here, with the trend forecasting a 
switch to fresh names by the veil 
nitery attenders who congregate 
here from all corners at snow time. 

Past 10 days’ plethora of openings 
proves the fact in no _ uncertain 
terms. Apparently the customers 
who have repeatedly seen the same 
faces in New York, Chicago and 
elsewhere are hankering for a fresh 
note. If the vet acts set fer future 
dates are wise, they’ll come in with 
a batch of new routines to meet the 
new trend, to answer the yen for the 
new and the different in material 
and staging. 

Illustration of the payees’ reac- 
tion came with the preems of the 
Colonial Inn, Copacabana’s intro of 
Kay Thompson and the Williams 
brothers, the* Latin Quarter’s an- 
nual teeoff, and the Little Rou- 
mania, a complete departure in 
smaller club policy. 

In the case of the Colonial Inn, 
there came first proof that the lush 
(and dry as dust) plush production 
with no imagination and repetitive 
dance and songs is not going to pay 
eff this season. 
original (and meaningless) 


up anymore, to pull in patrons. 
Colonial Inn 
There’s Ray Bolger. 


be standout. 
jumbled song, 


dancing and 


girls, gorgeously costumed. 


show - stoppers anywhere. 


half of the show. 


Bolger’s mixture of satire and 
dance nostalgia, with its tinge of 
bright humor, is class. However, in 
his present spotting, he has to over- 
come the lethargy left by some of 
To his credit, 
the limber lad wins them over with 
his rhumbaddicts ‘takeoff, balroom- 
ology satire and soft shoe eccen- 
comes 
through, with the showmanship and 


the preceding acts. 


tricantics. Big timeiness 
know-how there at all times, 


Kay Thompson Socke 


In contrast to the Colonial Inn’s 
un- 
imaginative production, is the Copa- top 
which built 
a fast paced, fairly brief group 
staging to the much publicized Kay 
Thompson and the Four Williams 


obscuring of top talents via 


cabana’s new show, 


Bros 


Wally Wanger’s production is 
neatly staged and 
builds to the star sequence without 
in the way of the table- 
holders’ food and liquor wants. Gene 
Barry's baritonings supplement the 
Buster 
Burnell and Connie Anderson han- 
die the terp slots smoothly and 
Larry Storch, in the supporting spot, 
leaves the impression that in any 
other show, he’d be a standout with 
‘his mimicry of Hollywood greats 
and the drunk femme bit. Latter 
routine is intelligent, smart and @# 
Storch gathers some 
healthy palming with the sequence, 
it was obvious the 
packed house was waiting for Miss 
Thompson and Williams brothers. 
was a palm-whacking 35/ 
minutes with encore-begging returns 


briskly paced, 


getting 


#roupings in top manner, 


howl getter. 
even though 


Theirs 


from the tab payers. ~ 
Secret of the wham 
the group lies in the 


From the walkon to the bows every 
Move seems to have been carefully 
rehearsed. There isn’t a wasted 
movement or lyric line, with the 
continuous flow building to the sock 
effect engendered by the overall im- 
presh. Whether it’s her Beatrice Lil- 
four 
talented males on loves in her life, 
or the Gertrude Lawrence approach 
to a Noel Coward piano-dialogue, it 


liesh hoydening with the 


clicks. Topper, and in zingy con- 
trast is the 
Brooklyn Goil” on a holiday. It’s a 
commercial, different and handled in 
the full and always carefully 
trained showmanship that Stamps big 
time. . 
Latin Quarter 
Probably the answer te the cafe 


Eighteen lovelies, 
songs 
and a layout of names don’t add 


In another 
frame, his sock dance-comedics would 
In Colonial Inn setup 
he follows a continuous array of 
with 
Joan Edwards the only bulwark to 
break the monotony of parading 
What 
makes it tougher is the early spot- 
ting of the Jack Cole group, whose 
Indonese dance versions would be 
They 
are the only bright spot in the first 


qualities of 


saga of “Moitle, the 


Latin Quarter show. Handsomely 
staged and a blending of diverse 
talents, the Mme. Kamerova revue 
should revitalize take of this spot. 

There’s Myron Cohen for draw 
Value. His masterful dialectoppers 
|follow a tough array of talent. That 
|he holds them all the way marks 
|him as a cafe profit potential. What 
jaids him in making his spot so neat 
|a niche is the varied assortment 
that preceded him. He builds to the 








{climax with his mixture of Irish, 
| Italian and garment center dialects. | 
Among the supporting acts there | 
in the Les Compagnons de la 
Chanson. An attraction that has 
already started comparisons with 
ithe C.pa’s Kay Thompson group. 
| Though their stuff is done in 
French, the sight angle so heavily 
played is universal. Their takeoffs 
on “Boogie Woogie,” a group of 
donkeys, and yocker version of a 
symphony and concert singer almost 
sewed up show. And the regroup- 
ings of the nine members during the 
numbers is smart showmaking in 
playing up their individuality. 

The Debonairs, five lads who work 
in and. out of the production num- 
| bers, with some neat harmonies and 
| even better hoofing make for an- 
j} other palm rouser with their solo 
|spot “Machine Age” routine. Dif- 
| ferent, filled with topical humor 
and intelligently handled. The Del 
Rios (3), first solo turn, impress 
with their adagio-balancing for neat 
returns. 


On the production end, Wally 
Wanger has provided Mme. Kame- 
reva with as attractive a group of 
dancers as can be seen around 
town. And in turn, she has given 
the group lavish costuming, imagina- 
tive routines and added Jack 
Stanton, with his well turned dane- 
ing and singing, Don Saxon in the 
emcee-song slot, Wendy Bishop to 
lend her harmonies and Patricia 
Wymore, an orb-filling tapstress. 
Jay Shea’s orchestral backgrounding 
shows careful rehearsing and top 
musicianship. 


Yiddish Cafe Clicks 


The Littl Roumania is a de- 
parture for this town with its 
| heavily Yiddish atmosphere and 
show. On the site of the old Kitty 
Davis’ the room is set to reap 
healthy profits from the consider- 
able trade around the Beach that 
will go for the Roumanian cuisine 
and the type of show. This time 
out there’s Moise Oysher. His can- 
tor’s lieds are a solid click with the 
payees. Personable and a master 








‘|showman, he adds the necessary 


voice tremolos and schmaltz to 
make them sit enthralled with his 


vocalizings. 

Michel Rosenberg hosts-m.c.’s and 
Sascha Leonoff adds his English- 
mangling gags and efficient ac- 
cordion music-making to add a 
bright spot. There is a soprano 
with standard Russian and English 
songs and one of the members of 
the gypsy orch contribs afew num- 
bers on an organ. 

What they come for is obviously 
the Moishe GOysher cantorings and 
the Michel Rosenberg © broadisms, 
plus that Roumanian cuisine. There’s 
a big audience for them to draw 
from. And there'll be plenty of the 
jaded nitery goers dropping in. to 
see what it is all about. 

Minimums are in force in all the 
spots, ranging from the Colonial Inn 
to the Little Roumania, with the 
Colonial and Latin Quarter includ- 
ing food or beverage, and the Copa 
and Little Roumania a_ straight 
beverage fee at an average of $3. 


Mayfair Reom, Chi 
(BLACKSTONE HOTEL) 
Chicago. 
Victor Borge, Ray Morton Orch 
(8); minimum, $3.50; $ 


; $1 cover, ‘ 
Victor Borge, humorist-pianist, 
seems to be right at home this 
swank room. Lanky 88'er, attired in 
tails, grimaces through his opener, 
“Fire Dance.” After telling about 
his lack of success with needed in- 














ventions, e laments the fact that 
while is going through 
an inflation period language is still 
uninflated. Words that have number 


sounds in thera are given an extra 
digit be-ten for benign, etc., while 
aud chuckles at his reading of ro- 
mantic sequence from a book. 

Borge runs into his hex when he 
asks for musical selection from the 
aud and a femme keeps repeating 
“Clair De Lune.” MHumorist gags 
with gal until she leaves the roem 
and then proceeds to tinkle off 
“Clair,” superbly done. In the mu- 
sical selection number, pianist werks 





prebiem in this area lies in the “Happy Birthday” into compnsitions 


of Gershwin, Bach, Chopin, and 
others. 


Between playing of “Holiday for 
Strings” Borge munches a sandwich 
and segues into “Marzie Doats” from 
“Hora Stacatta.” 
He makes another attempt to re- 
vitalize the English language with 
his reading of Shakespeare, as it is 
punctuated, which gives him sock 
closer, 

may Morton backs show neat- 
ly, also for the dance sets. Zabe. 


Empire Reem, Chi 
(PALMER HOUSE) 
Chicago. 
Phil Regan, Andrea Dancers (3), 
Cardenas, Murray Arnold Orch (14); 
$3.50 minimum, $1 cover, 





In these days of trick warbling 
it’s good to hear a singer who puts 
it right on the line. That feeling, 
to judge by the encores Phil Regan 
drew from a room in which every 
square of white was covered, is 
neither isolated-nor old hat. 
Regan has the traditional Irish ap- 
proach to a ballad. There’s that 
vague brooding undertone best 
summed up in “all their wars were 
merry and all their songs were sad.” 
This quality gives extra selj to his 
“Rose of Tralee,” . “Anniversary 
Song,” “When You Were Sweet Six- 
teen” and others. It’s sométhing 
that can spill over into mawkishness, 
but Regan’s restraint is expert and 
exact. 


At one point he deliberately piles 
up the Gaelic schmaltz via a vocal 
intro and then; while sentimentalists 
grow wet-eyed, playfully switches 
to “Feudin’ & Fightin’.” Irish novel- 
ties such as “O’Brien’s Got No Place 
to Go” and “Dear Old Donegal” 
brought brisk salvos even though 
mest of the aud couldn't tell the 
difference between a Hibernian and 
a_ shillelagh. - 

Cardenas, youthful Mexican jug- 
gler, scores with stick twirling and 
ball bouncing. Teen-ager does dex- 
trous juggling of spheres from fore- 
head to nape of neck, then passes them 
from hand to hand via the shoulder 
route. Nice bit has him twirling a 
ball like a hoop with a stick in his 
teeth. Juggler draws heavy hand 
with three-ball twirl as closer. 

The Andrea Dancers are reviewed 
under New Acts. Bazxt. 


Century Reom, N. Y. 
(HOTEL COMMODORE) 

Mel Terme, Sunny Dunham Orch 
(14) with Pete Hanley; Nick Perito 
Quartet; $1 cever after 10:30, $1.50 
Saturdays. 


With band biz continuing its 
downward spiral and only the very 
few top ones able to draw on their 
own, the Hotel Commodore's Cen- 
tury Room has instituted a policy 
of coupling a name singer with erchs 
that. fall just below the top cate- 
gory. Thus, Vic Damone was brought 
in last month to bolster the George 
Paxton crew, and now Mel Torme 
has been pacted for the Sunny Dun- 
ham run at the room. 

That the policy pays off is evident 
from. the fairly patronage. 
Dunham-Torme combo . the 
night before Christmas e (23), 
just in time to catch the holiday 
crowds. Top biz was not stymied 
even by the record snowfall that 
struck N. Y. Friday (26), with hotel 
guests, who were unable to go else- 
where for their dinner and enter- 
tainment, subbing for those who 
were unable to keep their advance 
reservations. 


This date marks Torme’s third ma- 
jor booking since he arrived in N. Y. 
last spring, having played the Copa- 
cabana in June and the unt 
theatre in the fall. Lad has im- 
proved considerably since that Copa 
opening. With most of the tricks 
of the trade down pat, he no longer 
impresses as just a “precocious” 
kid with a stylized voice but rather 
as a seasoned performer who has 
something novel to sell and knows 
how to sell it. 


With the Dunham crew giving him 


excellent backing, he opens here 
with “Lovely Day to Be Caught in 
the Rain.” He does a standout job 
with “Christmas Song,” which he 
wrote in collab with b Wells and 
which is naturally tailored to his 
unique style. He plugs his Metro 
film, “Good News,” via “Pass the 
Peace Pipe,” and then comes back 
to do a medley of three oldies 
Somped by “Reverie.” 
which he plays a hot drum in the 
“Want to Beat a Drum” number, 
demonstrates his versatility and gets 
him off to nice applause. 

Dunham orch, comprising six 
brass, five reed and three rhyth 
(plus the maestro on the trom- 
bone), fits neatly into the general 
tenor of this room. With a good 
dance beat, the crew steers away 
from jump tunes, concentrating on 
hew and standard ballads inter- 
mixed .with slow-beat rhumbas. 
With the elimination of hot stuff, 
Dunham himself relies entirely on 
his trombone instead of doubling on 
the trumpet as he formerly did. Pete 
Hanley, the band’s vocalist, has a 
big baritone voice which he modu- 
lates well for the mike. He han- 
dies his ballads neatly and looks 
like a potential comer. 

Nick Perito’s quartet, comprising 
an accordion, bass, guitar and sax, 
takes over fer the relief job and in 
standout manner. Stal. 
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Variety Bills 


WEEK OF JANUARY 7 





Numerals im connection with bills belew indicate opening Gay of show 


whether full er split week 


in indicates circuit: (1) «) Lee 
Letter on Seno. wh Geen ws 








NEW YORK CITY 
«(L) 7 


Tommy Dorsey Orc 
Jimmy Edmondson 
church & Hale 
Music Hall (i) & 
Margaret Sande 
George Tator 
Ronalde 

Ernie & Marquita 
Rockettes 

Corps de Ballet 
Glee Club 

Sym Ore 
Paramount (FP) 7 
Stan Kenton Orc 
June Christy 
Martin Bros 
Stump & Stumpy 
Vic Damone 

Rexy (I) 8 
Lanny Ross 
Wiere Bros 
Beatrice Craft Co 
Hollace Shaw 
Sener Wences 


(Ww) 7 

Ink Spots 
Herbie Fields Orc 
Frank Marlowe 
Miriam LaVelle 

BRONX 
Windsor (1) 98-11 
Bob Sydney 
Honey Bros 
Joan Barry 
Jordan & Parvis 
Ann. Brewster 
* BROOKLYN 
Flatbash (1) 
Paul Beckley Co 
Rigilettos Bros 
Almee Sis 
Danny Shaw 
Ramona Lang 
Trip & Fail 


Mills Bros 
Jan August 
Georgie Kaye 
Paul & Paulette 
Oriental (I) 8 
Donald _O’Connor 
Martells &@ Mignon 
Carl Sands Ore 
(Two to fill) 
1 (P) 8 
Willy Bryant Show 
Chas Ventura Orc 
Gladys Palmer 
HARTFORD 
State (I) 9-11 
Cc. Thornhill Ore 
The Harmonicats 
Marilyn Maxwell 
Artie Dann 
“MIAMI 
Olympia (P) 8 
Emerald Sis 
Gloria King 
Clarissa 
Joey Adams 
Mark Plant 
Tony Canzoneri 
NEW 


Adams (I) 8 
Charlie Barnet Orc 
Hadda Brooks 
ai —. 

Bunny Briggs 

PATERSON 


O’Dennell & Blair 
Bobby Pinkus 
Atlas 3 


Miriam Gwynn 
Martell Bros 
Ty O'Neal & Kathy 





Hop, Skip & Jump 











NEXT TIME TRY 


EDDIE SMITH AGENCY 


AL WHSON—TYLER MASON 
BULLY CREEDON 
1501 Breadway, New York Clty 








—_— 

(i) 7-10 
Hop, Skip & Jump 
The Lioyds 
Whitaker Bros 
Roberta Carlin 
Nichels & Penny 
BALTIMORE 
Hippedrome (I) 8 
Cresby Sis 


Cy Reeves 


lewis & Van 
Jim Wong Troupe 
Royal (I) 9 
Illinois Jacquet 
June Richmond 
John Mason Co 
Step Bros 
Bobby T Davis 
State (1) 8-10 
DeHa Ray 
Gene Doyle 
Dawn Bros 
(One to fill) 


Wills Sis & Paul 

Jack Olsen 

The Plutocrats 

(One to fill) 
AMDE) 

Tewers (I) 9-11 

Wolandi 

Billy Carr 

J & D Reading 

O'Neal & Kathy 

Allen & Kent 

CHICAGO 
(P) 








PHILADELPHIA 
Carman (I) 6 
Bernie West 
Wallace Puppets 
8 Arnauts 
Berk & Hollow 
READING 
Rajah (1) 8-16 
Ray Eberle Orc 
Robert Alda 
Ann Russell 
ROCKFORD 
Palace (I) 8 
Revue Glorified 
Chris & Cal 
Pat & Willa Levolo 
Morris & Ryan 
James & B Paysee 
Lou & L Bernard 
Paul Walker Orc 


SPRINGFIELD 
Court Sq. (1) 8-11 
The Whirlwinds 
2 Valors 
Wally Overman 
Senny Sparks 
Harris & Allen 
‘The Colstons 

WASHINGTON 

Capitel (L) 8 
Walter & J Brown 
Ray & Nardo 
Great Barton 
Dave Appolon 
AO 





WATERI 
Par (P) 11-i4 
Horace Heidt Orc 








Cabaret Bills 








Bagatelle 
Dorothy Ross 

Blee Angel 
Amanda Laine 
Kaye Batlard 
Pearl Bailey 
Jay Marshall 
Hal Cooke 
Three Fiames 


Carnival 

Ed Wynn 

Elsa & Waldo 
Graham Sis 

Ray Jacquemot 
Chas Irwin 

Chas Blackman O: 
Gee Orc. 


Downtews) 
Rose M 


y 
Dorothy Jarnac 
Hope Foye 


Choral Octet 
Gleb Yellin Ore 
Juenger Batlet 


China Doll 
Ming & Ling 
Wong Sis 
Laurie Long 
Beatrice Fung Oye 
fl Curbello Orc 
Jack Prase Ore 
Copacabana 
Gertrude Niesen 
Sondra Barrett 
Jeff Clay 
Florence & Frederic 
Michael Durso Ore 
Fernando Alvarez O 
El Chico 
Ff Del Monte 
Victoria Barcelo 
Rita & Roezine 
Los Panchos 


Harem 
Martha Raye 
Beatrice Kraft Ders 
B Yost Guardsmen 
Elisa Jayne 
John Elliet 
Mack Triplets 
Nevada Smith 











Kanazawa 3 
Fausto Curbello 
Art Remaa O 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel. Edison 
Tommy Reed Orc 


Ne 1 Fifth Ave 
Phyllis Grey 
Wilson & Hosley 
Hazel Webster 
Downey & Fonville 
Highlights 

Belmont-Plaza 
Romo Vincent 
Jon Laurenzg 
Taylor Line 
Castillanes Ore 
Eddie Stone Ore 

Hotel Biltmere 
Russ Morgan Ore 
Tem Grant Ore 
Sonny Dunham 
Mel Torme 

Hotel Lexington 
Alomas Hawaiians 


Hotel New Yorker 
Larry Clinton O 
Marshal Beard 
Phil Remayne 
Terry Brent 

Jay Martin 

Helen Lee 

Hotel Pennsylvania 
Frankie Carle 


Hetel Pierre 
Landre & Verna 
Chas Reader Orc 
Van Smith Ore 
G Ray Terrell 

Motel Plaza 
Hildegarde 
Joel Herron Ore 
Salvatore Giorle 
Hotel 


barde O 
Hotel St Moritz 
Edo Lubich Ore 


Hotel St 
Raye & Naldi 
Nype & Cote 
Rolly Rolls 
Andre Andree & 
Bonnie 
laszio & Pepite 
Ted Straeter Ore 
J Guarneri 3 


Vineent Lopez Ore 
Charlie Drew 
Havana-Madrid 





Nere Merales Ore 


Bobby Capo 
Pann Merryman 
Sacasas Ore 


Ieeland 
Boyd Heath 
H, R. Whitehouse 
Roya Curie 
Ben Ribble Ore 
Three Ribs 


La Martinique 
Jan Murray 
Miguelito Valdez 
Ralph Fent Ore 
T & P Rodriques 
Ann Trioia 

Leon & Eddie's 
Eddie Davis 
Art Waner Ore 
Mayo Bros 
Marion Manners 
Roy Davis 
Rita Lopez 
Wally Dean 
Spepace_ Line 


Chea Paree 
Marty Gould Ore 
Kitty Kallen 
Martin & Lewis 
Betty Bruce 
Paul Sydell 
Hetel Siackstene™ 
Ray Merton Ore 
Vietor Borge 


Hetel Bismark 
Pierre Cartier 
Benno Delsen O 
The Stewarts (4) 
Tony Diparde Ore 
Maurice & Maryea 


Nino Mile - 

Bill Chandler Ore 
Larry Ross 

Minda Lang 

Mary F. Kincald 


Patricia Adair 
C & T Valdez 
Gueneth Omeron 
Bon Vivants 
Vincent Travers O 
Ruban Blew 
nia Cortis 
Connie Sawyer 
Jean Palmer 
Normann Paris 8 
Wally Blacker 
Splivy’s 
Sptivy 
Thelma Carpenter 
Garland Wilson 
Versailles 
liona Massey 
Bob Grant Ore 
Panchiio Ore 
Village Barn 
Piute Pete 
Lucille Lane 
Lou Appuareti 
Populaires 
Buccaneers Ore 


Village Vanguard 


Joe LaPorte Ore Irwin Corey 
D’Aquila Ore Tee Wiley 

Kasex House Max Kaminsky 8 
Erwin. Kent Ore Don Frye 

Latin Quarter Waldorf-Astoria 
Harvey Stene Carlos Ramirez 
Campagneus Estelle Sloan 
Georgie Tapps Nat Brandwynae O 
Smith Sis Misha Borr Ore 

CHICAGO 

Blackhawk ,]Sharkey the Seal 
Phil Levant Les Canova (2) 
Ray Olsen Preston Lambert 
Howard Brooks Marian Fedele 
Shirley White Song Stylisis (4) 
T & J Mahoney D Hild Daners (12) 


Hetel Sherman 
Nellie Luteher * 
Marty Hogan 
Freddie Slack Ore 
Jeanne Williams 
Carl Marx 


Pat Curran 
Latin Quarter 
Billy Vine Co 
Latin Lovelies (12) 
Buddy Shaw Orc 
Dick Hyde 
Palmer House 
Phil Regan 
Murray Arnold Or 
Andrea Adagio Trio 
Rudy Cardenas 


Hetel Stevens 
Derethy Shay 
Skitch Henderson O 





H Edgewater Beach 
George Olsen Orc 


Pryde & Day 
Beulevar-dears 





second feature. 


Tab Version Légits 
Mulled for Vaudfilmers 


Possibility of playing condensed 
versions of Broadway legit hits in 
film house is currently being probed 
by Michael Kalesser, legit producer, 
It’s Kalesser’s contention that many 
houses with double feature policies 
will soon find a dearth of pictures. 
Consequently, he’s planning to step 
into the breach with one-hour con- 
densation of hit plays to replace the 


Kalesser is currently touring 
northern New Jersey houses with a 
one-hour version of “On. Approval.” 
He’s also planning production of 
Barrie’s “The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals,” “Rain” and “Room Service.” 





George Fee, Seni 
Claus, 

George Layton, 
Mass., for the 


he’s 
exercise, 


holiday surprise. 


James Kirkwood, Jr., 
N. Y. C. to holiday with his mother, 
Lila Lee (Murphy), who is resting 
at the Hayes cottage. 

Emma Binkley shot in and handed 
her husband, John 


Saranac Lake 


By Happy Benway 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Annual Yuletide party was given 
by the committee of “We The Pa- 
tients” at the Will Rogers. 
tainment was nicely handled by 


Enter- 


Okun and Helen 


Morris. During festivities all were 
gifted. Carl Kessler acted a: Santa 


announcer of ra- 


dio station WNBZ, off to Pittsfield, 


holida 3 
Len Grottes took time out to visit 
the gang at the Rogers. 
George Powers progressing so well 
been upped tor meals and mild 


in from 


Binkley, a real 


Mose LaFountain, owner of Dur- 
gan’s nitery, played host to kiddies 
of the colony, with special show, 
refreshments and gifts. 

Many thanks to Sophie Tucker, 
Charlie Mack, Harry Blackwell, Jo- 
seph Vaughey, Mark Carson, Fred 
Doringer and Theatrical Protective 
Union, N. Y. C., for their gifts to the 
less fortunate of the colony. 


(Write to those whe are ill.) 
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Esther’s Vaude Bow 


Esther Williams has been signed 
for her first vaude date, starting at 
the State Lake theatre, Chicago, Jan, 


Miss Williams, during the past few 
months, has made some personal ap- 
pearances in connection with 
Metro film, “This Time for Keeps.” 
This, however, will be her first ap- 
pearance as an act. 


her 


° 
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Kentucky Johnson opened the 
door and threw the newspapers on 
the bed. Even before they hit the 
bedspread, his collaborator, George 
Hart had unerringly picked the 
D.ily News out of the air. 

“Don’t read the reviews,” 
Kentucky. “They stink.” 

Hart’s face fell a block. “No?” he 
asked. 

“Worse,” said Kentucky. 

Hart let the News drop listlessly 
from his fingers. “Flop, huh?” 

“You got no idea,” said Kentucky. 
He -opened one paper to the theatri- 
cal section. “Listen to this,” he be- 
gan to read: ““This musical has a 
message which is, know your near- 
est exit.” Kronenberger, P.M.” 

He dropped Marshall Field’s to 
the floor and picked up Hearst. Hart 
was holding his bald head in his 
cupped hands. 

“Review of ‘Room And Broad’ by 
Robert Garland,” Kentucky an- 
nounced. “‘This show has the new 
look, but still keeps the old smell.’” 


Hart groaned loudly. 


said 


Kentucky continued to punish 
himself relentlessly. “Walter Win- 
chell. ‘Russia can keep the atom 


bomb. This show is our new secret 
weapon against Vishinsky.’”’ 

Hart staggered into the bathroom 
holding his head, 

“This one is the killer,” 
Kentucky Johnson, “Listen: 

‘This show is lousy, bad, it stinks 

I never saw one so smelly 

I wish I had those authors 

I would kick them in the belly’.” 


Hart stuck out his greenish head. 
“V7ho wrote that one?” he gurgled. 


“Nick Kenny. The George Jean 
Nathan of the Mirror.” Kentucky 
threw the paper on the bed. “What 
the heck do those blankety critics 
want?” he mumbled to himself. 


In a little while Hart was all right 
again. 

“Gotta get back into action,” he 
muttered. “No good for us to lay 
around after a flop.” 


There was a pregnant silence. A 
short time later, little quiets were 
born. . z 

“How about another 
ventured Kentucky. 


Hart nodded, “Sure another musi- 
cal. Sure. Maybe.” He shook his 
head. “I’m scared to even write my 
name right now. The critics would 
probably pan that too.” 


Kentucky scratched his head. 
“Why did they pan us? Why didn’t 
they pan ‘Annie Get Your Gun’? 
Why didn’t they pan ‘Finian’s Rain- 
bow,’ or ‘Brigadoon’? Are those 
writers any better than we are? Hell 
no.” 


“It’s not the writers, it’s what’s 
in the show,” said Hart. 


“Let's see,” mused Kentucky. 
“What're those shows about. ‘Annie 
Get Your Gun’, A lady sharp- 
shooter. ‘Finian’s Rainbow’. An 
Irishman buries a crock of gold 
near Fort Knox. ‘Brigadoon’, Two 
guys find a town that goes to sleep 
for a hundred years. So?” He looked 
at Hart. 


George Hart seldom got ideas. He 
was the plugger of the team, the 
\orkhorse, the guy who waxed his 
pants and pounded out the niaterial. 
Kentucky Johnson was the idea-and- 
inspiration man. So when this idea 
hit him, it almost knocked him 
down! 

“I got it! I got it!” He jumped up 
off the bed so hard he upset the 
Morris Plan chart on the night table. 

“Listen, Kentuck,” said Hart, a 
steely glint in his eye. “Those critics 
like certain things. They pick out 
what they like in every show ever 
produced, and it’s always the same 
things. So, we’re going to combine 
everything and give the critics a 
whole show of just what they like 
and nothing else!” 

Kentucky was on his feet too. 
“Terrific! I got it with you. Here..., 
I can see it now...” 

Hart was still punching. 

“Show opens with a ballet by 
Agnes DeMille. Out on a desert. 
Cactuses running through the trees, 
being chased by coyotes who want 
to take a bite at them. Symbolic, 
see?” 

“Right! Then the show opens. A 
Scottish forest. Lady sharpshooter 
wanders in and stubs her foot on 
a crock of fairy gold.” 

— that silver. Let’s be origi- 
nal!” 


“Right! We got three hits in one. 


intoned 


musical?” 


Finian Get Your Brigadoon 


By EDDIE DAVIS 











Can’t miss. Then we get the switch!” 

“Dame holds a shooting match 
against a leprechaun and beats him. 
Then she beats it back to America 
with the silver.” 

“Great!” Kentucky had his tie off. 
“On the boat we have another De- 
Mille ballet. Fairies trying to keep 


the boat from sailing and the lady 
sharpshooter pots them off with her 


rifle one by one. When the last 
fairy dies, curtain!” 
“Sensational!” Hart was standing 


on a chair, 
we get the 


demonstrating! “Then 
comedy relief. Lepre- 
chaun who lost silver comes back 
after it. Terrific chase all over the 
joint with the leprechaun running 
after lady sharpshooter, fairies run- 
ing after leprechaun, lady sharp- 
shooter running after silver.” 

“But here’s the switch. The whole 
tribe of fairies go into a fairy dance 
and they forget all about the silver. 
Two fairies fall in love, couple by 
couple!” 

“Gigantic! I can see the royalty 
checks from here!” Kentucky had 
his shirt off now and his pants were 


falling rapidly. He was sweating 
like a stuck pig. 
“Dig this for a topper! -Lepre- 


|chaun falls in love with lady sharp- 


shooter. She falls for him. They 
leave the silver and go back to some 
place where nobody ever sees them 


again, except once every hundred 
years!” 
“Better make that a _ thousand, 


Kentuck. Don’t want 
you know.” 


to get sued, 

“Good idea! Every thousand years. 
Finale ballet by Agnes DeMille. 
Fairies with rifles shoot the crock 
of silver while leprechaun and lady 


sharpshooter stand up on a big 
shelf in the curtain. Silver turns to 
dross. They fade away from the 


audience in a cloud of mist!” 


“All three finales at once. Colos- 
sal!” 

“Get to the typwriter, Hart! Don’t 
let it get cold,” yelled Kentucky 
Johnson. 

“Boy, wait till our agent Jules 
Lastfogel hears this one,’ Hart was 
jubilant. “We'll be the biggest guys 
in the Morris Corporation of 
America!” 

Kentucky was jumping up and 
down on the floor. “This is it! This 
is it! It can’t miss. Never in a mil- 
lica years!” 

Hart dug his nails into his palms. 
“But how can you be sure?” he said 
desperately. 

“Because,” said Kentucky proudly, 
“this show is going to be produced 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein!” 





Fees rome mela te 


London. 


After more than 50 years in the 
theatre and show business, during 
which I’ve presented such varied at- 
tractions as “The Miracle” and 
“The Better 
‘Ole,’ Sarah 
Bernhardt and 
innumer able 
British revues, 
Eleonora Duse 





O’Casey, James 








ee oe | 
matches, and 
2ven an inter- 
national rodeo, I find the outlook ex- 
tremely interesting. 

We have run out of the war 
”*boom” and are back to show busi- 
ness, which means that plays, and 
entertainments generally, have got 
to be good to do business. It’s a state 
of things I like. There is less money 
to spend and there must be more 
| discrimination and good taste. Dur- 
ing wartime, as on Saturday nights 
|and holidays, people have to see a 
| show, and if they can’t get into one 
|of the shows they specially want to 
|see, they go where they can find 
seats. Nowadays, and in normal 
| times, generally, people don’t go to a 
| theatre—they go to a specific show; 
ithey want to see “Oklahoma!” “Ed- 
| ward My Son” or “Bless the Bride.” 
Our times make people choosey; 
| they demand real entertainment, 
| stuff of high quality, which can be 
“Hamlet,” a good modern straight 
| play, a good musical, a good picture, 
| or a good variety show. Probably 
the only industry which will really 
benefit by the economic crisis will be 
show business, as limited audiences 
with a limited amount of money are 
| bound to improve the general taste 
|of players. It’s a sure sign that, at 
present, in London and the prov- 
inces, plays and shows I like are all 
doing well. 
| In thinking of the theatre in Brit- 
lain, one mustn’t think of London 
|only. There are some 700 repertory 
| theatres in the country, and I am 
'told that 11,000,000 of people listen 
to “Saturday Night Theatre” on the 
radio. Moreover, we seem to be 
growing into a nation of amateur 
actors; there are about 20,000 
amateur dramatic societies in the 
country — more than ever before. 
They are also more selective than 
formerly in the plays they present. 
Some of them .give Shakespeare, 





Cc. B. Cochran 

















and the Rus- | 
sian Ballet, 
plays by Sean 


Barrie and| 
Shakespe a r e, | 
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Very ‘Interesting’ 


By CHARLES B. COCHRAN 


Shaw and the best of the modern 
dramatists. Almost every big town 
| has its amateur operatic society. 


| I’ve just had evidence of the mag- 
nitude of this business by the pur- 
chase from me of the amateur rights 
of “Bless the Bride,” the musical 
|play now running near its 300th 
performance at the Adelphi theatre. 
In addition to the scenery and cos- 
tumes I am using at the Adelphi, 
“Messrs. French & Co. (the . pur- 
chasers) are making four new com- 
plete. productions and have ordered 
from Chappell & Co., our publishers, 
1,000 copies of the vocal score. 








Can’t See Tax-Free Angle | 








I'd like to be able to say a word 
|for C.E.M.A. (Council for Encour- 
agement of Music & Arts) and the 
Arts Council, who are still sending 
plays into remote mining areas and 
small towns and villages in the 
countryside. I am, however, strongly 
against the ramp which excludes 
these, and some other plays, from 
payment of Entertainment Tax. As I 
said recently in a letter to the Lon- 
don Times, it is not yet a statutory 
offense in this country to go into 
business. Yet those of us who look 
to the theatre for a living are called 
upon to pay Entertainment Tax, 
whereas those who form a non- 
| profit making company, presenting, 
what are considered by the Arts 
| Theatre Council, “partly education- 
al” plays, are exempt from this 
heavy burden of ‘taxation. Even 
when a professional manager makes 
losses, he has to pay a heavy tax, 
| which commences with the first 
| ticket sold. Such income as“1 have 
| been able to earn since I made my 
|debut as an actor in “Around the 
| World in 80 Days” at Niblo’s Garden, 
|New York in 1892, has come mainly 
ifrom the theatre. It seems a ridicu- 
|lous and harsh condition of trading 
|that, to enjoy the privilege of ‘tax 
}exemption, I must assume an ama- 
| teur status. 


| Theatre rents in London are heavy, 
| as I understand they are in America, 
| but I don’t see how that is to be 
| dealt with. So many of our theatres 
have been let and sublet so many 
times that those holding the current 
leases are, themselves, paying enor- 
mous overheads, specially consider- 
ing that the majority of them are 
held on a basis of 52 weeks a year. 





| National Theatre 


The talk about the National Thea- 
tre has gone on for a great many 
years now. A site has been bought— 
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THE BRITISH THEATRE TODAY 


Boom Days Over But Vet of 126 Productions in 56 Years Finds It All 


and, I believe, sold at a profit; there 


‘is a great-deal of money in the bank, 
but that is as far as it has gone up 
ito now. I should like to see a Na- 
\tional Theatre, providing it is handed 
|over to an individual for direction, 
and whoever may be chosen should 
be given a free hand, until he makeg 
a muddle of things, and then he 
should be fired. Obviously the selec- 
tion of such a person would be a 
great responsibility for the Council 
of Administration. 

London badly needs new theatres, 

but there is not much likelihood of 
| getting any for many years, as build- 
|ing will be strictly limited to what 
| is considered essential. 
Some of us think the theatre is 
an important part of life, but it is a 
view which, I fear, has not been 
generally adopted in England. When, 
and if, new theatres are built, I hope 
that the architects will go back to 
the old horseshoe shape, so that the 
{actor on the stage can, to all intents 
and purposes, embrace his audience, 
I would like to see them all deco- 
rated in the old crimson and gold, 
|those warm, romantic colors that 
help to enrich the world 6f make- 
believe which is the theatre. 

We have a number of clever 
|; young players and their numbers 
|are increasing. Alec Guinness has 
| successfully followed Laurence Oliv- 
lier and Ralph Richardson as the 
|leading actor of the Old Vic. These 
| three young men can bear compari- 
|}son with the giants of the past. 

The slick and efficient presentation 
jof the straight play “Edward My 
| Son,” now at the Lyric theatre, dem- 
{onstrates completely that, on the 
| production side, the British Theatre 


|is not without vitality. The perform- 
}ances of Robert Morley (part au- 
|thor) and Peggy Ashcroft would be 
memorable on any stage, in any 
country, in any epoch. I am glad 
that New York is to see this play. 


In the 56th year of my happy la- 
bors in show business, and with my 
126th production on view in London, 
\I find that all is well with, what the 
ilate Henry Irving was fond of al- 
| luding to as “our blessed calling.” 


Guild Sticking 
By Its Refusal 
To Budge ‘Okla.’ 


The Theatre Guild is standing on 
its refusal to accept notice to move 
“Oklahoma!” out of the St. James, 
N. Y. It has asked the Shuberts for 
the show’s 70% share on the 104 
tickets recently “lost” in the box- 
office of the Shubert-owned thea- 
tre. 

The Guild contends that the thea- 
tre management must. be respon< 
sible for the mistakes of its ticket 
sellers. “Oklahoma!” now approach- 





} 








ing the five-year mark at the St. 
James, is the longest-run musical 
in Brqgadway history. 

Amount of money involved is 
$416. If that were added to the 
figure set forth on the statement for 
the week ending Dec. 20, it would 
have made the total gross more than 
the stop limit ($18,000) under which 
a vacate notice may be given. Ex- 
planation of the “lost” tickets was 
that they had been placed “in next 
week’s rack.” It’s understood the 
Shuberis had intended booking one 
of the incoming musicals into the 
house, 

That the Shuberts have tacitly ac- 
cepted the Guild’s stand is indi- 
cated by the booking of “Make Mine 
Manhattan” into the Broadhurst, 
N. Y., next week and the spotting of 
“Look, Ma, I’m Dancing” at at the 
Adelphi, N. Y., later in the month. 
Current tenant of the Adelphi is 
“Music in My Heart,” for which 
notice to close Saturday (3) was 
posted but efforts were being made 
to keep it lighted. However, 
the booking situation has eased a 
bit, as “Bonanza Bound” closed its 
tryout Saturday (3) in Philadelphia 





for recasting. 
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New B’way Producers, 
Paucity of Laugh Shows 


Keys To 








The emergence of a number of successful new producers 
and a paucity of laugh shows—these are among the major 
factors in the 1947-48 Broadway !egit season to date. 

Season started rather uncertainly but indications are it 
will top last year qualitatively, if not quantitively. Heavy 
drama dominated autumn, being in tune with the postwar 
era, yet on came sturdy patronage, proving that audiences 
ean go for serious diversion. 

That there is fresh fun in the theatre is mostly to the 
credit of new musicals, particularly bits in “High Button 
Shoes” and “Angel In The Wings,” not from straight comedies. 
Nothing among new straight plays can measure up to the 
comic values of “Harvey,” “Born Yesterday,” “Voice of 
The Turtle,” “Happy Birthday” nor “John Loves Mary,” all 
from previous seasons. Comparatively nearest to them among 
this season’s crop are the revival of Shaw’s “Man and Super- 
man,” which affords intellectual giggles, and “For Love or 


Money.” 
Several seasons ago Broadwayites fussed about where new 


shows would come from, when established producers started 
to slip. And some are certainly having a bye season or two 
for themselves. It was then forecast by observers not so 


pessimistically inclined that new producers would surely take 
the place of the showmen whom the parade had passed by. 


| 9 Newcomers Click | 


Of the season’s successes to date, out of a dozen clicks nine 
have been presented by an element new to Broadway. 

The theatre isn’t what it used to be, and it tapers off now 
and then, but it always seems to be resurgent because of the 
arrival of newcomers who are always trying. 

There is no appreciable diminution of angels, which is re- 
garded as another favorable sign for Broadwax, along with 
the fact that investors have pieces of most of the season’s 
successes. A number of backers (of mostly musicals) in the 
past couple of seasons declared themselves out of subsequent 
financial excursions, but there seéms to be a new crop rep- 
resenting “outside money” in show business. 


“A Streetcar Named Desire” rates the top spot as coming 
from new managements (Irene M. Selznick), other “new- 
comer” shows up in the money being “Man and Superman” 
(Maurice Evans, a stage star but new as a producer); “High 
Button Shoes” (Monte Proser and Joseph Kipness); “The 
Heiress” (Fred Finklehoffe but with a heavy assist from 
Jed Harris); “Angel in The Wings” (Marjorie and Sherman 
Ewing); “Medea” (Robert Whitehead and Oliver Rae), and 
“Crime and Punishment” (by the same young duo); “Com- 
mand Decision” (Kermit Bloomgarden, who is of the younger 
showmen, with Sidney Phillips associated); “Love or Money” 
(Barnard Straus); “An Inspector Calls” (Courtney Burr 
teamed with young Lassor H..Grosberg). Clicks from es- 
tablished producers include “Allegro” (Theatre Guild); ‘An- 
_teny and Cleopatra” (Katharine Cornell and Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic) and “The Winslow Boy” (John C. Wilson). 


T Other ‘New? Managers 


Shows on their way to Broadway being produced by 
“new” or comparatively new managers are “Inside U. S. A.” 
(Arthur Schwartz); “Bonanza Bound” (Herman Levin, Paul 
Feigay and Oliver Smith); “Make Mine Manhattan” (Joseph 
Hyman); “Hallam’s Wives” (William Brown Meloney); “The 
Survivors” (Bernard Hart and Martin Gabel); “Men We 
Marry” (Edgar F. Luckenbach, Jr.); “The Last Dance” 
(Michael Ellis and James Russo); “Mister Roberts” (Leland 














Hayward); “The Richest Girl in The World” (Stanley Gilkey); 
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“Strange Bedfellows” (Philip Waxman); “Kathleen” (Beatrice 
Lawrence); “Woman in Arms” (Harold Clurman and Walter 
Fried); “Dr. Social” (Harold Barnard and Lee K. Holland). 

Nearly all the oncoming attractions will have backers 
outside the usual fold, and that goes for other shows slated 
to arrive during the spring. The continuance of outside 
money coming to Broadway is further assurance that show 
business is not expiring, and the increasing number of suc- 
cesses from new showmen continues to strengthen the out- 
look. Earliersin the fall the backlog of new productions ap- 
peared to be skimpy and actors started worrying. 

One disappointment was the failure of several imports. At 
the start of the season a flock of English shows was listed, 
and some did come over, but “The Winslow Boy” is the only 
drama from London that has clicked so far this season, Some. 
managers went abroad for the first time in a decade, and 
the West End fare looked good, but experienced showmen are 
aware that English successes on Broadway are comparatively 
rare. However, American hits do fall down in England too, as 
instanced by the recent flop of “Finian’s Rainbow.” 


Last season had its flock of newcomer managers but they 
were evidently not the calibre of this season's crop. That 
was indicated by the fast folding of two dozen shows during 
tryout before New Year's 1947. ‘This season there have 
been only four or five tryout casualties. 











Most Sincere Theatregoer 








M. S. Gripsholm. 


Out here on the high seas a man gets a chance to think 
up a “favorite story” and time to write it down, 


In 1925 I met the most sincere theatre-goer of my experi- 
ence. I was in London, helping to produce “Rose Marie” 
at the Drury Lane, It was the night before the opening. 
We were deep into our dress rehearsal. Someone came in 
and reported that one woman had already arrived at the 
boxoffice. She had brought along a camp stool and was 
sitting out in the street, the first of what proved to be a 
long queue. I had heard that the.Londoners lined up for 
pit and gallery seats long before an opening, but this was 
7 p.m., on the night before. She couldn’t be admitted to 
the theatre for 24 hours. There she was, alone out there in 
the cold, penetrating fog of a March night. Such devotion, 
I thought, should be rewarded. What a kick it would give 
a woman like that to see a dress rehearsal! It would be an 
experience to last her the rest of her life and make her the 
most prominent personage at all her family Christmas parties 
from this time on. I knew that it would be difficult for me 
to rehearse. I would be looking at her face all the time. 
It would be as much for me as for her. 

So I ran out through the stagedoor and found her, sitting 
quietly on her camp stool. She was an old lady, short and 
round and rosy-cheeked. “I beg your pardon,” said I, “It’s 
so cold out here, and you have fully 24 hours to wait. We're 
rehearsing inside. I don’t suppose you've ever seen a dress 


rehearsal of a big musical show. Would you like to come * 


in and watch us?” 

She looked up at me and gave me the sweetest and most 
inspiring answer. “Oh, no,” she said, “I wouldn't want to 
spoil it.” > 

I loved her. 

—Oscar Hammerstein 2d: 


nr, 


A Plea for Cooperation 
On Cutting Service Costs 


By LAWRENCE LANGNER 
(Co-Director of Theatre Guild) — 


Brooks Atkinson, far-sighted drama critic of The New 
York Times, wrote an article last summer regarding the high 
cost of production and the effect it was having on the pro- 


- duction of works of art in the theatre. In reviewing Barrie 


Stavis’ “Lamp At Midnight,” Atkinson stated “It is time for 
a scene revolution in the theatre,” and he added, “certainly 
there is something basically infirm about a commercial thea- 
tre that can find no way of staging an intelligent and well- 
written play about the history of human knowledge.” 

Atkinson is correct, and the answer lies in the fact that a 
production of this kind, which can be carried out relatively 
inexpensively on Bleeker street, in downtown N. Y., would 
cost anywhere from $75,000 to $100,000 on Broadway, em- 
ploying the usual methods of the scene designers and com- 
mercial scene builders. What possibility is there for experi- 
mentation in the commercial theatre when the losses in 
case of failure are so colossal? 

It is usual to blame union labor for a situation such as 
now exists; but it is not the labor unions which are making 
it more and more difficult for producers to take chances on 
plays. Other factors are at work, for it is possible to have 
scenery built and painted for substantially one-half, or even 
less, the amount than is charged by the N. Y. contractors 
either in Los Angeles or in Chicago, where costs of materials 
and labor are not substantially different. 








| Heads League Committee | 








As chairman of a committee appointed by the League of 
N. Y. Theatres to attempt to find ways of reducing the costs 
of production, I invited 10 of the leading scenic designers 
and 10 of the leading building and painting studios to fur- 
nish me with suggestions as to how the general costs of pro- 
duction in the theatre could be reduced. Although several 
weeks have gone by since I ‘made my request, I have had only 
two letters containing suggestions from scenic designers and 
one leter from a scenic studio—this in spite of the fact that 
I drew the attention of these parties to the importance of 
finding ways and means of reducing production costs in 
the theatre. 

I feel sure, however, that the studios are not indifferent 
to the situation, for their business has been seriously affected 
by lack of new production, and their association has ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to consider the situation. I have 
asked this sub-committee to formulate concrete proposals for 
reducing production costs, but these have not yet been forth- 
coming. If they do not make any constructive efforts to help, 
then there will be no course left open to the League of N. Y. 
Theatres but to form its own cooperative studio. Plans are 
now being formulated with this intent. 

Such a studio will, I firmly believe, enable those producers 
who avail themselves of it to reduce their scenic production 
and painting costs by sat least 331/3% and to have the 
scenery built in N. Y. on a basis at least comparable with L. A, 
and Chicago. 

According to the contractors I have spoken to, the main 
effort for economy must come from the scenic designers, 
They shape the work which the contractor has to carry out. 
They claim that many of the designers require carved mold- 
ings where painted moldings would be indiscernible, and 
call for the use of expensive materials when less expensive 
materials would equally serve the purpose, 

Atkinson, in his recent review referred to above, tirades 
against representational scenery. The more the artist in- 
dulges in photographic realism, the more expensive is the 
job. Imagination is the most inexpensive item in the scenic 
bill of fare, and is the rarest used. Most of the scenic artists 
are keenly interested in the future of the theatre. I have 
already received pledges from several of them that they will 
do their utmost to help out in the situation. I know that they 
have the good of the American theatre at heart and can be 
counted on to cooperate in bringing down costs. - 

I will end this diatribe with a platitude. The audience 
comes to see a good play and good actors. Scenery may or 
may not enhance the play, but, by and large, the public does 
not come to a play to see the scenery. I am sure that the 
scenic designers as sincere artists realize the conditions with 
which the theatre is now faced, and wil do their part to 
‘make the production of the more experimental type of play 
péssib le by going back to the first principle of stagecraft, 
which is illusion rather than realism. 





Bridge Between Longhair and Legit 
Narrowing All the Time 


By ARTHUR BRONSON 
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The gulf between longhair and 
legit narrows all the time; it’s be- 
coming increasingly tough to see 
the gap. What has _ heretofore 


seemed an unbridgeable chasm—with 
concert-opera and Broadway ap- 
parently as far apart as Oshkosh 
and Omsk—is being brought closer 





La Scala in Philadelphia and the 
San Francisco Opera Co. on the 
Coast. The Met: goes on tour, as do 
ee ee 

0. : 

There are several so-so opera com- 
panies that tour and usually sell out 
(at a $4 or $5: top) before they ar- 
rive in a city. They give indifferent 


and closer by the talent that’s play-| performances, yet instead of killing 


ing both fields. 
The Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York is only seven blocks 


|off the art form, they merely en- 
courage it. The fact that there are 


100 symphony orchestras in the 


away from the Ethel Barrymore! U. S., 30 of them of major rank, 
theatre, but the two playhouses have | performing opera excerpts constant- 
always seemed to be in separate ly, has also helped opera's popularity 
worlds. Yet they met last sea-|—being pacemakers in the spread 
son, in a manner of speaking, when) of operatic taste. 


two short operas were presented at 


But to return to Broadway, long- 


the Barrymore in the guise of plays-| hair has been creeping up on it for 
with-music, Disguised as what-you-| years in divers ways. Using lives 
will, “The Medium” and “The Tele- | of composers as themes for musicals, 


phone” were still opera. 


|}and their attendant music—such as 


That opera has become a popular; Grieg in “Song of Norway” and@ 
mass art in the U. S. is something Tchaikowsky in “Music in My Heart” 


not everyone is aware of yet. There 
are two resident companies in N. Y.| 
the Met and the N. Y. City Opera! 
Co., and the Salmaggi Co. is in 
Brooklyn. There are resident com- 
Panies in other cities, such as the! 


—has been one form. Increasing 
use of ballets in musicals has been 
another. 


Broadway writers hayé@ dabbled 


in the opera form, George Gersh- 
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(Continued on page 256) 


NEGRO THEATRE’S ‘RAIN’ 
IS STOCK MEDIOCRITY 


The American Negro Theatre, 
which has staged some interesting 
plays during its brief career at its 
Playhouse in Harlem, falls to the 
level of stock group mediocrity with 
its current production of “Rain.” 
It’s not clear why the ANT should 


have selected this play for revival 
in the first place. 


Basically, it’s a shoddy piece of 
Stagecraft which attained the stature 
of a classic chiefly through the ar- 
resting performance of the late 
Jeanne Eagles. It was subsequently 
a failure with Tallulah Bankhead as 
star. “Rain” is talky, formless and 


as dead as the era in which it was 
born, 


The ANT brings to this play some 
of its own vitality, but little in the 
way of polish. Alice Childress, as 
Sadie Thompson, gives a sound por- 
trayal during the first two acts but 
finds the conversion scene unman- 
ageable. Alvin Childress, as the Rev. 
Davidson, is stiff and virtuous ac- 
cording to recipe, while the rest of 
the cast reveals only glints of tal- 
‘nt, There is no explanation, how- 
ever, for the wholesale swallowing 


Currently Appearing In |of lines which makes some passages 


“ALLEGRO” intelligible even from third row 





Personal Management: JOHN CONTE center, Herm. 





























Wednesday, January 7, 1948 


Forty-second QPARIETY Anniversary 





A DECADE OF PLAYS AND 





1937-46 Period Revealed No Sophocles 
or Bard in the American 
Theatre 


Chicago. 


No Sophocles, no Shakespeare emerged to make the native 
American drama momentous during the decade surveyed 
in the Britannica’s four-volume “Ten Eventful Years” (1937- 
46). True, Eugene O'Neill broke his 12-year silence in 1946 
with a lengthy, eloquent and often exciting examination of 
the dreams and illusions of barroom riff-raff which was 
strangely entitled “The Iceman Cometh”; there was poetry 
by stealth in the often lyrical realism of Tennessee Williams’ 
“The Glass Menagerie” (1945), and in 1943 “Oklahoma,” the 
folk comedy with music by Richard Rodgers and a libretto 
adapted from Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow the Lilacs” by Oscar 
Hammerstein II, set new pace and pattern for the music show 
with antiphonal ballets. Yet had William Gillette lived an- 
other 10 years, that distinguished playwright and actor could 
have uttered again the humorously truthful words he wrote 
shortly before his death in 1937:.“I have the honor to report 
that the American theatre is still declining.” 


The financial depression was still felt when this period be- 
gan. Hundreds of unemployed actors were given at least a 
subsistence wage in the Federal Theatre Project controlled 
by the Work Projects Administration. There may have been 
more heart than art in this worthy governmental experiment, 
greater relief for the player than for the playgoer, but when 
in 1939 the Federal Theatre expired in its fourth year, there 
remained encouragement for a non-commercial enterprise 
entitled the American National Theatre and Academy, with 
a Federal charter. 

The theatres of the U.S. experienced an abrupt boom di- 
rectly World War II had started, even before Americans had 
been called to arms, This boom grew despite not only a short- 
age of theatres (they had been snapped up for picture houses 
during the depression), but a shortage of playwrights and 
players who had transferred their talents to Hollywood, 
many later engaging in war work at home and abroad. Count- 
less inferior plays were produced but without retarding the 
public’s reawakening to the pleasures of beholding living 
actors rather than their animated photographs. Some of the 
nightly plays were almost as contemporary and short-lived 
as the daily newspapers. Money was spent on production and 
at the boxoffice as never before. The more successful N.Y. 
productions lasted so many seasons that duplicate casts were 
engaged for Chicago and the road. But failures still numbered 
four against one success, and in the absence of tempting 
scripts many revivals were staged, not only of yesterday’s 
popular pieces, but of day-before-yesterday’s: Shakespeare 
was again the first playwright. 

Many an unstageworthy comedy or drama died obscurely 
in what Variety, the nation’s leading amusement weekly, 
termed strawhat production at the summer theatres that 
mushroomed throughout the countryside and the suburbs of 
the eastern states, the audiences preferring revivals of Broad- 
way and national hits. In the metropolitan theatres were 
staged a few plays with no scenery and few props. Orson 
Welles made a sceneryless presentation of “Julius Caesar” 
without togas; Thornton Wilder’s principal properties for the 
bare-staging of his “Our Town” (an amiable reflex from the 
bitter elegy of Edgar Lee Masters’ “Spoon River Anthology”), 
were an array of umbrellas opened against the rainless rain 
of the burial scene which would have brought down the final 
curtain had a curtain been in use. 


| Movie Money ane 


teem 


Movie money moved in and out of the living theatre. It 
had moved in again in 1946. Hollywood writers tackled the 
stiffer obstacles lying behind the footlighted proscenium, and 
a mournful statistician counted in one year 39 failures in 40 
attempts. The “color question” was presented with heated 
partisanship by some of the playwrights, and these checker- 
board dramas increased the attendance of Negro playgoers, 
as did Shakespearean revivals, which included Paul Robe- 
s0n’s appearance as Othello and Canada Lee’s as Caliban, 
not to overlook Ethel Waters’ emergence as a dramatic ac- 
tress in “Mamba’s Daughters.” There were a number of Negro 
casts ranging from Orson Welles’ Haitian version of ‘Mac- 
beth” to “Anna Lucasta,” Philip Yordan’s workmanlike play, 
originally written with Polish-American characters before 
the script fell into the capable hands of New York’s Ameri- 
can Negro Theatre and was profitably snapped up by com- 
mercial management (John Wildberg), Plays in protest 
against anti-Semitism appeared near the end of -the decade, 
but none was written with the avowed impartiality of Gals- 
worthy’s remembered “Loyalties”; they were more justly 
indignant than dramatically significant. 

With the appearance of the amazingly popular “Junior 
Miss,” there came at least a dozen comedies of adolescence 
that prematurely aged those veteran critics who had not 
found relief in war work or foreign correspondence, but which 
greatly pleased not only youngsters temporarily weaned 
from the movies but a vast number of adults who seemed 
happy to find their second childhood in what several of the 
more morose reviewers dubbed “diaper drama.” 

Politics took to the stage in jest and in earnest, and the 
cream of political persiflage was George M. Cohan’s (he died 
in 1942) song-and-dance impersonation of the living Presi- 








_dent Franklin D. Roosevelt in “I'd Rather Be Right,” in 1937. 


A more serious and yet richly amusing consideration of the 
political scene was 1945’s “State of the Union,” in which 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, authors of the durably 
laughable “Life With Father,” satirized not only the conflict 
between political idealism and bossism but admonitory 
preachments written along that line. One of the more seri- 
ous admonitory dramas was novelist Sinclair Lewis’ warn- 
ing against fascism in America, bearing the ironic title “It 
Can’t Happen Here” and produced in 1936 throughout the 
country by 18 units of the Federal Theatre Project. 

_ Most of the war plays were precipitously propagandic, and 
it was reealled that America’s “What Price Glory” came six 
years after World War I, and England’s “Journey’s End” 10 
years. Black was very black and white very white, and there 
was hardly any gray in these abrupt and one-sided dramatic 
editorials. Robert E. Sherwood’s fluent “There Shall Be No 
Night” lost nothing of its popular appeal even when a dis- 
turbance in contemporary history made tactful the change of 
scene from Finland to Greece. But the war plays of any 
quality were the lightheartedly messageless rather than the 
heavily-loaded propagandist, and among these were Paul 
Osborn’s dramatization of the John Hersey novel, “A Bell 


By ASHTON STEVENS 
(Dean of American Drama Critics) 





“A Decade of Plays and Play-Acting” is a Condensa- 
tion from “Ten Eventful Years,” Copyright, Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 








for Adano,” John Patrick’s “The Hasty Heart,” S. N. Behr- 
man’s adaptation of Franz Werfel’s “Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel” and a sprightly revue written by young war veter- 
ans on the matter of reconversion and tellingly called “Call 
Me Mister.” 

While many of the better American playwrights served 
their country or Hollywood, there was always Shakespeare. 
As in previous periods, productions of his plays outnumbered 
those of any other author dead or alive. There were Shake- 
spearean revivals lavish and spare. The night following 
Orson Welles’ presentation of “Julius Caesar” in mufti, Tallu- 
lah Bankhead appeared at a nearby N. Y. theatre in the cost- 
liest “Antony and Cleopatra” ever staged. It lasted five 
nights. 

But a brief run did not always mean a bad performance. 
One of the best was Welles’ telescoping of the Henry his- 
tories under the title of “Five Kings,” in which his wine- 
stained and greasily gutteral wencher was reckoned the ripest 
and most richly humorous Falstaff of the 20th century by 
critics fortunate enough to witness the too few perférmances 
played only in Washington, D. C. The Falstaff of Ralph Rich- 
ardson was widely acclaimed when Richard Aldrich, husband 
of Gertrude Lawrence, brought from London to New York, 
under guarantee, the Old Vic company for a repertory season 
of six weeks, Here Laurence Olivier—whose Romeo, like 
Vivien Leigh’s Juliet, had met emphatic failure first in Chi- 
cago and then in New York several seasons earlier—was 
welcomed as the right man for Hotspur in the opening half 
of “Henry IV” and declared by many reviewers to have at- 
tained to little short of greatness when he assumed the name- 
part in the rarely seen translation of Sophocles’ “Oedipus,” 
originally made by W..B. Yeats for Dublin’s Abbey theatre. 
Evans and the Bard 

Domestic and imported actors measured their skills in 
“Hamlet,” Maurice Evans well-played the first unabridged 
“Hamlet” since, following the turn of the century, Ben Greet 
had survived a “Hamlet” without cuts in the University of 
California’s vast open-air Greek theatre at Berkeley. Near 
the close of the decade, Evans staged for the armed forces 
at home and abroad a severely shortened “Hamilct” in cos- 
tumes of the 19th century (including swords), which was 
somewhat expanded later when Michael Todd took it over 
as a commercial enterprise. Leslie Howard’s “Hamlet” was 
more reflective than urgent; John Gielgud’s was declaimed 
in the old tradition that had been followed by Edwin 
Booth’s contemporaries, but not by Booth. 

Evans was the most tireless of the Shakespeareans. In 
and as “Richard H”’ he gave his most rounded and mag- 
netic performance. In “Macbeth” his Thane was dimmed by 
the luminous power of Judith Anderson’s Lady Macbeth. 
His deliberately cockneyed Malvolio to Helen Hayes’ ar- 
dent Viola in the Guild’s “Twelfth Night” was good fun, 
good theatre, good acting. But his Falstaff in “Henry IV,” 
part one, was mediocre. The versatile Miss Hayes had her 
first experience in Shakespeare in Chicago when she re- 
lieved the hard routine of “Victoria Regina” with special 
performances of “The Merchant of Venice.’ Notwithstand- 
ing uncouth criticism that called her characterization “a 
half-ponréia,” the true comic spirit gleamed throughout the 
diminutive actress’ portrayal. Walter Huston, a stalwart 
among American character actors but unschooled in verse 
drama, gave up Othello after 21 Broadway performances. 
Paul Robeson’s attack on this role, which he had first 
acted in London a decade earlier, was more popular in 
New York than in other large cities. His characterization 
was singularly lacking in passion; here the critical posies 
were bestowed on the Iago of Jose Ferrer. 

The road witnessed its liveliest Shakespeare when Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, with an excellent company and 
a most artistic yet inexpensive production, left New York 
and toured from coast to coast in a riotously comical per- 
formance of “The Taming of the Shrew.” Another “grand 
tour” was made in the earliest of these days by Katharine 
Cornell when she duplicated throughout the country the 
N.Y. success of her “Romeo and Juliet,” the poetic spell of 
her Juliet intensified by the highly emotional Romeo of 
Maurice Evans and the dazzlingly brilliant Mercutio of Ralph 
Richardson. Two comparatively unfamiliar revivals were 
“The Tempest” and “The Winter’s Tale.” In the former, the 
versatile Negro actor, Canada Lee, put forth a Caliban whose 
speeches were more believable than his makeup, and in which 
the comedy dancer, Zorina, as Ariel, was more poetic to the 
eye than to the ear. The Theatre Guild’s “Tale” was magnifi- 
cent scenically, but, even with such veterans as Jessie Royce 
Landis and Florence Reed the acting did not overcome the 
play’s traditional lethargy. And late in 1946 the newly organ- 
ized American Repertory Company started in Princeton, N.J., 
a well-received “Henry VIII” with interpolations credited by 
Director Margaret Webster to the Holinshed chronicles. 

Early in this decade a few plays of the Elizabethan and 
Restoration periods were revived. Welles acted the titular 
character in Christopher Marlowe’s “Doctor Faustus” for 
N.Y.’s Federal Theatre; seats selling for as little as 25c. and 
no higher than 50c. His and John Houseman’s short-lived 
Mercury theatre made a rollicking production of Thomas 
Dekker’s “The Shoemaker’s Holiday.” Ruth Gordon, who had 
prepared for the job by working with the Old Vic actors in 
London, was, as Mrs. Pinchwife, the high condiment in Gil- 
bert Miller’s staging of Wycherly's “The Country Wife.” The 
scarcity and mediocrity of new scripts encouraged the re- 
vival of successful plays of previous periods. Ibsen’s “Hedda 
Gabler,” “Ghosts” and “An Enemy of the People” swiftly 
appeared and disappeared. But where Alla Nazimova, Wal- 
ter Hampden and others failed to repopularize Ibsen, the 
saline Ruth Gordon’s 1937 reconsideration of his new woman 
gave new life to the great Norwegian’s “A Doll’s House.” 

















‘Anton Chekhov’s work was enthusiastically revived with 


compelling casts. The Lunts, following a Russian pilgrimage 
to the Moscow Art Theatre, valiantly forsook comedy for a 
solemn and successful disinterment of “The Sea Gull.” Miss 
Cornell, sharing honours with Miss Anderson and Miss Gor- 
don in the title parts and supported by a company of un- 
challengeable calibre directed by Guthrie McClintic, gave 
“The Three Sisters” the most satisfying examination it had 
received since Morris. Gest imported the original Moscow 
cast. Eva LeGallienne and Joseph Schildkraut had a lop- 
sided revival of “The Cherry Orchard,” owing to uneven 





Eugene O’Neill’s Broken Silence, With 
‘Iceman,’ a Highlight of the 
Period 





acting by their support and bits of avowedly comical stage 
business that provoked in the audience more embarrassment 
than mirth. 

Miss Cornell, whose “Candida” in Bernard Shaw’s comedy 
of that name was first essayed in 1924, and repeated in 1937, 
became its classic interpreter when, in 1942, she revived the 
play in New York for the Army Emergency Fund and Navy 
Relief Society with a notable cast. Miss Cornell offered still 
another “Candida” revival in 1946 (her gallant experiment 
with Lewis Galantiere’s adaptation of “Antigone” failing to 
attract large audiences), in which Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
acted an elaborately low-comical Burgess. In 1941 she pre- 
sented “The Doctor’s Dilemma” for 121 performances in 
N. Y., a duration record for a Shaw revival that was broken 
only when Gertrude Lawrence restored “Pygmalion” to the 
American theatre in 1946. 

Oscar Wilde's “The Importance of Being Earnest” was seen 
again in 1939, and in 1946 his “Lady Windermere’s Fan” was 
sumptuously staged (there was even an original score of 
incidental music) for national consumption in San Francisco. 

In 1937 Dublin’s still-intact Abbey Theatre company toured 
the U. S. in a familiar repertory. Somerset Maugham’s “The 
Circle’ was revived the following year with Tallulah Bank- 
head and Grace George. Sean O’Casey’s “Juno and the Pay- 
cock” ran to much acclaim. In 1942 Paul Muni returned to 
the role he had originated in Elmer Rice’s “Counsellor at 
Law.” After playing Rudolph Besier’s “The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street” for the U. S. armed forces in Europe in 
1945, Miss Cornell gave the play back to the civilians of 
N. Y. The following year was marked by revivals on Broade- 
way of Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur’s hilariously 
cynical “The Front Page,” and the Brian Hooker translation 
of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” acted and produced by Jose 
Ferrer. 

There were biographical plays in the flesh as well as in 
the celluloid, During 1936-38 Helen Hayes was still playing 
extended engagements in the capitals and mighty tours on 
the road, impersonating England’s best-loved queen in 
Laurence Housman’s “Victoria Regina,” which marked the 
summit of her hard-won starship. Five years later she 
masqueraded as Harriet Beecher Stowe in Florence Ryer- 
son and Colin Clements’ “Harriet,” which ran 377 perform- 
ances in N. Y. alone and from which ensued several! catas- 
trophic revivals of Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 


Morley’s ‘Wilde’ | 











London’s Robert Morley caught the fancy of the more 
sophisticated playgoers of Manhattan in his reasonable and 
witty lifelikeness of the poet-playwright in Leslie and Sewell 
Stokes’ “Oscar Wilde.” That was in 1938, the year in which 
Raymond Massey first presented his finely felt and realized 
portrait of the martyred president in Robert E. Sherwood’s 
brilliant and authoritative “Abe Lincoln in Illinois.” Hopes 
that this was the biographical play to end all biographical 
plays were pleasingly discouraged in the following year when 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart lampooned author Alex- 
ander Woollcott in “The Man Who Came to Dinner.” 


But the most durable of the biographies was dramatized 
from the autobiographical humoresques of Clarence Day by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse in 1939 and entitled 
“Life With Father.” The millions collected from the public 
in the first seven years of this thoroughly delightful comedy, 
concurrently acted by three companies, would encounter un- 
belief even if totalized in a trustworthy work of reference. 
Sidney Kingsley’s “The Patriots,” dealing with the animosities 
of Jefferson and Hamilton and the godlike patience of Wash- 
ington in building a young democracy, was a tired piece 
about tired men and more elegy than drama. Emmett 
Lavery’s “The Magnificent Yankee” celebrated the domestic 
rather than the jucicial life of the great minority leader of 
the Supreme Court, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. The 
mellow dignity of Louis Calhern added to the stature of that 
actor and balanced an uneven play into a hit. 

This period proved again that it is not always possible to 
measure the true worth of a play by the length of its run, 
nor by the Pulitzer prizes and the awards made by the N. Y. 
Drama Critics’ Circle, an organization which was formed in 
1935 to protest some of the Pulitzer selections and which 
eventually uttered many savage unilateral protests against 
its own findings. Harry Brown’s realistic drama of soldiers 
in action, “A Sound of Hunting,” produced in 1946, died in 
two weeks on Broadway, yet continued to live in the admir- 
ing references of the more fastidious lay and professional 
playgoers. Philip Barry’s mystical correction of a mis- 
guided world, “Here Come the Clowns,” endured less than 
three months on Broadway despite good acting and sym- 
pathetic direction; and William Saroyan’s likeable collection 
of San Francisco crackpots, “The Beautiful People,” lasted 
only two months in N. Y. although a third of the critics 
voted it the best play of the 1941 season. But in the long 
run the long runs were in most cases fair appraisals of 
diversionary, if not dramaturgic value. The “Broadwise” 
had not forgotten their ivied cliche to the effect that nothing 
is so dead as a dead play. 








| Death of Gershwin | 





The untimely death of George Gershwin in 1937 may have 
hastened genera! recognition of the enduring worth of the 
many compositions he had written in the idiom of jazz. His 
“Porgy and Bess,” the libretto based on Du Bose and Dorothy 
Heyward’s Negro folk play, began to gain acceptance even 
from musicologists as the master work of its genre. During 
this period it was several times revived in the capital cities 
and on tour. Jerome Kern’s “Show Boat” was happily re- 
vived for a long New York run in 1946. The composer died 
shortly after the first night of this reproduction, survived 
by at least a dozen songs that had become a melodious part 
of the musical consciousness of the American people. Victor 
Herbert’s ancient “The Red Mill,” verging on 40 years of age, 
was the surprise success of the Broadway revivals of 1946. 
One of its producers was Paula, daughter of Fred Stone, .whr 
had starred in the original with Dave Montgomery. 

“Oklahoma!”, based on the Riggs folk-play which * 
had produced 15 years earlier, was the most-w 
popular of the decade’s theatrical offerings. “OQ 
sounded a new high for the play with music. Its “ 
lyrics were painless stage literature and its score 


(Continued on page 239) 
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If Arthur Klein’s promises and 
hopes come true, the present gen- 
eration will have a chance to see 
an America minstrel show. The 
prospect is ex- 
citing, for it 
embodies a re- 
vival of a form 
o f entertain- 
ment that dom- 
inated the en- 
tire U. S. for 
almost a cen- 
tury. 

The real ori- 
gin of the 
White Min- 
strels has nev- 
er been deter- 
mined, but its source can be traced 
to the plantation Negro and to the 
medicine-man on the street corner 
who stood in a wagon, sold phoney 
drugs and sang songs as a comeon. 
Sometimes he carried an assistant, 
his driver, a white or colored man, 
who knew how to play the banjo and 
tell stories. 

Edith J. R. Isaacs, in her excellent 
new work, “The Negro in the Ameri- 
can Theatre,” credits the Negro 
himself as being the originator of 
the minstrel show, basing her 
opinion, largely on paintings of the 
period. One water color which ap- | 
peared in 1790 shows a group of 
Negroes watching a banjo player, | 
a drummer, and a group of rapes 
while another, by William S. Mount, | 
called “The Bones Player,” shows a | 
man using the actual rib-bones of a| 
sheep, sheared and scraped like 
castanets, “the very properties from 
which the original Mr. Bones got 
his name.” 

The idea of the first professional 
N. Y. minstrel show was born in 
1843, at a boarding house owned by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Brooks, 37 Catherine 
street, New York City, where many 
actors and musicians congregated 
regularly. Prominent among them 
were Dan Emmett, colored fiddler; 
Billy Whitlock, Negro  banjoist; 
Francis Bower, who _ rattled the 
bones, and Dick Pelham, who juggled 
the tambourine to music. 

















Bernard Sobel 





WHITE MINSTRELS 


By BERNARD SOBEL 








| ‘Virginia Minstrel’ | 

One day, the four of them, either 
~“~by-intention or accident; a- matter 
which has never been determined, 
decided to merge their abilities into 
a professional quartet called the 
“Virginia Minstrel” and to put ona 
show. No theatre was available; so 











they decided to give their entertain- 
ment at another boarding house, 
the Bowery hotel, operated by Jonas 
Bartlett, who set up a temporary 
stage in the billiard room. 

_The program, was made up of 
topical jokes and music, and it 
caught on at once. It caught on so 
well, in fact, that the four perform- 
ers joined by Edwin P. Christy, 
vocal soloist, decided to go to Lon- 
don. 

Here, the N. Y. success was dup- 
licated. Negro minstrels became the 


rage and traveled for years through- 


out England. Simultaneously, bands 
of minstrels sprang up rapidly and 
bezan to tour the U. S. 

Among the early companies were 
the White Serenaders and the Camp- 
bell Minstrels, who used the slogan 
on posters and bills: “The Campbells 
are Coming.” Talent was recruited, 
largely, from dime museums, variety 
acts and eircuses which featured 


acts called “Ethiopian Delineators.” 
Very early the minstrel-took on |: 


certain forms and conventions that 
were to become traditional. Every 
show was divided into a first part, 
olio and a second part, which con- 
cluded with the runaround, a singing 
and dancing finale. Every show 
featured an interlocutor, originally 
known as a middle man, and two 
end men called Bones and Tambo. 
And every show began with the 
salutation, “Gentlemen, Be Seated.” 
The program consisted iargeiy of 
antics, songs, conundrums, dances 
and dialect numbers intended to 
duplicate the behavior of slaves 
“befo’ de war.” Popular also were 
“stump speeches” by a comedian 
carrying a carpet bag and umbrella. 
The first part showed the per- 
formers sitting around in a semi- 
circle or crescent, with the inter- 
Jocutor at the center and Bones and 
Tambo on the ends. At first the en- 
tertainers sat on a level with the 
*. Later they~ were placed in 
ing tiers. On arriving in a 

€ company always gave a 

rade followed by a sidewalk 

1 front of the theatre. The 

s grew from five to 25 








show, Cohan and Harris’ Minstrels 
(1908) advertised a hundred enter- 
tainers. 

| ‘Pot Pie Herbert’ | 


The first performer ever to appear 
in blackface was a man named Her- 
bert, who appeared in Albany, N. Y., 
in 1815, sat on a chair in front of 
the curtain and sang songs. Once a 
cook, he was appropriately called 
“Pot Pie Herbert.” 

Many famous theatrical men made 
their first appearance in blackface 
entertainment. Back in 1840, P. T. 
Barnum did a blackface turn in a 
dime museum. Subsequently, Joseph 
Jefferson, -—Edwin Booth, Edward 
Forrest, Francis Wilson and Daniel 
Frohman all made their first ap- 
pearance before the footlights, 
masked in burnt cork. 


The minstrelsy hall of fame in- 
cludes Dave Wambold, Billy S. 
(“Single”) Clifford, Bert Williams, 
Eddie Leonard, Vic Richards, James 
J. Corbett and George “Honey Boy” 
Evans. Al Jolson appeared in Dock- 
stadter’s Minstrels wearing a large 
paste diamond. 


The minstrel show had an early 
influence on American song litera- 
ture. Many of the early songs were 
taken directly from the plantation. 
Others were the works of Stephen 
Foster which were popularized in 
the first-part opening and included 
“Old Black Joe,” “Swanee River” 
and “Nelly Was a Lady.” Foster is 
credited with having written 150 
songs. 

Particularly interesting is the his- 
tory of the song hit, “Jump Jim 
Crow.” Thomas D. Rice was the 
first performer to popularize this 
famous number. In the year 1831, 
while standing at the stagedoor wait- 
ing for his cue during a rehearsal, 
Rice glanced across the way and 
saw a clumsy Negro in a stable 
yard rubbing down a horse and 
singing. Rice caught the words: 
“Wheel about, turn about 

Do jis so, 
And every time I wheel about 
I jump Jim Crow.” 

Rice was so delighted with the 
song that, after several days, he 
walked out to the stableyard, met 
the Negro and paid him to sinz the 








learned it. Then, equipped witn ihis 
number, Rice went to N. Y. where 
he captured the applause of the 
metropolitan. public. This success 
he duplicated throughout the country 
and also in England. 

It is interesting to note that the 
song most beloved by the south ®as 
(Continued on page 254) 





SEASON’S GREETINGS 


JEAN PARKER 


Concluded Highly Successful Tour in 
“DREAM GIRL” 


Now Doing Personal Appearances 





What | Learned at Fordham 


By ARTHUR HOPKINS 


“How many sessions are there to|crowning tribute. Al Smith was ag 
be?” I asked. good man, 


“Twelve,” replied Mr. McCleery. || _ What Made Lincoln Great | 


“How long are the sessions?” Just as Lincoln was great not 
“Two hours.” because he was President, not be- 
“What would I talk about?” cause ne arbi oe core but be- 
“Di : ae cause he was Lincoln. So Smith was 
ene and producing, great because he was Smith. Both 
I could tell all I know about the | joved their neighbor. Both had fole 
theatre in one hour. What would I|lowed the injunction of Polonius: 
do with the rest of the time?” | To thine ownself be true.” Both 
“The students like questions and | WSTe Men whose riches were within, 


; ; bits ak the only riches that are increase y 
discussions. You'll find the time easy | St ches that are increased by 
| Sharing. 














|}though at no time did we consume 
| two hours. 


| Alfred McCleery is the bidet | 








Eight U.S. Plays Set For 


Berlin’s Legit Season 


Berlin. 
Production of eight American 
plays is planned by Berlin theatres 
for the coming season, Theatre and 
Music Section officials of Informa- 
tion Control Branch announced. 
They are William Saroyan’s “My 
Heart’s In The Highlands” and 
“Time of Your Life,’ “Mourning 
Becomes Electra” by Eugene O’Neill, 
“Saturday’s Children” by Maxwell 
Anderson, “End of Summer” and 
“No Time for Comedy” by S. N. 
Behrman, “One Sunday Afternoon” 
by J. Hagan and Paul 
“Morning’s at Seven.” 
Since July, 1945, 15 plays by Amer- 
ican authors have been produced in 
Berlin. The most popular of these 


“Three Men on a Horse,” with a rec- 


outstanding successes have _ been 


to fill.” 
And he was right. Hours - passed | And here in these Fordham classes 
: ; : pera tant ~. | were people who sought riches that 
ickly when the sessions began . ; 

2 vs —— & they might share with communities 


| where the theatre is little known 


So what I had begun reluctantly, 
and with little faith, proved a shar- 
ing experience, which enriched me 
more than the classes, 

It revealed a burning desire for 
(mature theatre throughout the 
country, which I did not know ex- 
| isted. Broadway became a very small 
j}and relatively unimportant part of 
| the theatre of tomorrow. The thea- 
| tre will become national, not in any 
| single institution but in many cen- 
|ters. The urgent, unselfish desire is 
there and it will find fulfillment. 


\tive young director of Fordham 
| University - productions. Fordham | 
was conducting a three months’ thea- | 
tre semester for drama teachers, di- 
rectors and students from all parts 
of the country. 

In their eager presence the thea- 
tre ceased to be a Broadway problem 
of hits and misses, but a subject of 
national cultural importance. 

These were people not thinking of 
the theatre as a place of quick and 
profitable recognition, not something 





| their own communities. 
The taking world has been grab- 


Osborn’s | 


| give than to receive.” These are no 
»|longer idealistic dreams, but prac- 


| tical directions on the road to well- 
ord run of 176 performances to Ca- | pejng. 


pacity audiences, has been closed | 
temporarily because of the illness | thing to be carried in our pockets 
of its star performer, Ernst Blume, |or proudly displayed labels. Now 
but will reopen this month. Other | we know that well-being cannot be 
|applied externally. Pockets can be 


to be used, but a way of service in What I learned at Fordham I bring 

to all who are pessimistic, as I was, 
|}about the theatre becoming a great 
| cultural force in our country. 

At present the theatre is one of 
the great lags in American life. 
There are many earnest people of 
whom we know. nothing who are 
determined that the theatre shall 
be brought to the front and take its 
|rightful and honorable place in 
community life. 


They are the theatre of tomorrow. 


| bing frantically for several centuries, 
| with the result that most of the 
| world’s. hands are empty and cold. 

Obviously, taking is not the way | 
| of fulfillment. Slowly and reluctantly | 
|we are learning that we are en- | 
| riched by what we give, not by what 
| we take. 

Old admonitions are at last taking 
on true meaning. “Cast thy bread 
upon the waters.” “It is better to 





‘Annie,’ ‘Mistress,’ 
‘Lives’ Big Grosses 
Cue Sock Chi Season 


Chicago. 


For too long well-being was some- 








“Skin of Our Teeth” by Thornton | rifled. Labels can be torn away. 
Wilder and “Biography” by Behr- | What a man is cannot be taken from 


man. | him except by his own act, whether 
Four American plays are cur-|he be a good man or an evil man. 

rently running in Berlin— “Skin of A year ago there was a memorial 

Our Teeth,’ “Claudia” by Rose |dinner for Al Smith. Many notables 


Chi 1947-48 legit season, while yet 
not past the halfway mark, promises 
to be the best in the last decade, 
boxoffice-wise. This despite a season 
that started with a half-dozen pro- 


song’ :cver and’ over™ until “he~‘ttad‘ 


Franken, John van Druten’s “Voice 
of the Turtle” and O’Neill’s “Ah, 
Wilderness.” 





“This Dark Affa’r,” drama by Wil- 
liam Kendall Clark about Mary 
Todd Lincoln, is being agented by 
Harold Freedman, of Brandt & 
Brandt. Author is a member of the 








CBS: writing staff. 


|were there. Some paid tribute. In- 


ductions folding on each other's 
heels. Peculiarly enough, excellent 
showing is really based on only 
three plays: “Annie Get Your Gun,” 
“QO Mistress Mine,” and “Private 
Lives,” with a semi-kudo to the 
“Chocolate Soldier.” 


variably the speakers elaborated on 
Al’s achievements, but in each case 
one realized that what had really 
impressed the speakers was not Al's 
achievements, not the Governor, not 
rthe national figure, not the orig- 
inator of progressive social legisla- 





tion, but Al Smith, the good man. 


He was a good man, and that was the “Annie” in nine weks has pulled 
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s while the last minstrel 


ALFRED LUNT and 


"OQ MISTRESS MINE," SELWYN, CHICAGO 


trent ge _ 





LYNN FONTANNE 


in over $450,000, breaking all rec- 
ords of the Shubert theatre. When 
it leaves the house Feb. 28 it is esti- 
mated that it will have taken’ in 
over $900,000. “Mistress” also has 
been hitting top capacity at the Sel- 
wyn of about $24,000 weekly since 
opening Nov. 3. “Private Lives,” 
the hardy peresnnial, after 21 weeks 
of excellent take, due to the draw 
of Tallulah Bankhead, is set to hit 
the road about February. ‘“Choc- 
olate Soldier,” aided by the mugging 
of Billy Gilbert, had a fine 11-week 
run at the Blackstone before folding 
Dec. 20. Oddity of the music field, 
|Spike Jones did 10 weeks of revue 
at the Studebaker for good grosses. 
Zany troupe took in about $200,000. 

Surprise of the season was the 
poor biz encountered by “Another 
Part of the Forest” and critics’ prize 
award, “All My Sons.” Press was 
not too happy with “Forest” and 
theme of “Sons” was disturbing to 
play attendees here. In general, the 
few serious pieces did poorly while 
musicals and comedies got the 
dough. 

“Late Christopher Bean,” “Bench 
Warmer,” “This Time Tomorrow” 
and “Ali Gaul Is Divided” did the 
swan act here. Non-union Negro 
revival of “Swing Mikado” flopped 





at the Civic Opera. Another mu- 
sical, “Toplitzky of Notre Dame,” 
was received with cold hands. 
Maurice Chevalier did well in a 
week’s concert. 

“Anna Lucasta” and “Firefly” 


opened Xmas day, and “Voice of the 
Turtle” is having a three-week stay 
at Erlanger. 

House shortage continues with 
shows working around Chicago until 
they can get in. However, Great 
Northern, in which plenty has been 
spent in rehabilitation, will reopen 
March 1, and there is talk of a syn- 
dicate taking over the Auditorium 
and rebuilding it. 
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- Freedom From Fear on Broadway 


By RICHARD WATTS, JR. 
(Drama Critic, N. Y. Post) 


Perhaps we who have some pride in the theatre are living in a fool's 
paradise. Perhaps if the thought-control boys in Washington went to work 
on the drama the way they did on the movies, Broadway would curl up 
as ignominiously as Hollywood did. But fortunately we haven't yet been 
out to any such test. 

I did read in Louella Parsons’ column the other day that some film 





Central City 
Strikes Gold 
By JOSEPH C. SHEA 
Central City, Colo. 
An unique adventure in the thea- 


tre which has developed into big- 
time operation comparable to any 


producer had “made the front pages” by saying that a lot of plays con- | other civic venture in America is 


tained dirty and, I presume, un-American language. 
Miss Parsons must have been misinformed, since, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, the producer’s blast didn’t reach any front page in this town, save 
possibly that of The Daily Worker,.which I didn't get around to seeing. 
Furthermore, I can’t believe that Brock Pemberton was violently in 
earnest when he told Earl Wilson that there were six subversive shows 
on Broadway which should be investigated. 
that, at the moment of writing, the stage is in no immediate danger 

The theatre’s current immunity, though, shouldn't make us too proud of 
its freedom from fear. For one thing, it arises from the somewhat un- 
flattering fact of its relative unimportance in the life of the nation. It 
just isn’t big eneugh or on a sufficiently newsworthy scale. An investiga- 
tion of the theatre wouldn’t rate enough front pages, newsreel cameras 
and radio coverage to interest the investigators. Nor are there enough 
glamor-boys of all ages in the theatre to testify against it amid the ap- 
plause of the-autograph seekers. 

In addition, the stage’s appeal isn’t general enough to place it as much 
at the mercy of pressure groups as the timorous cinema is. The drama is 
confined to comparatively small groups in a comparatively few .large 
cities, and its remaining audiences, whatever their failings may be, are at 
least more liberal, tolerant, sophisticated and adult-minded than the vaster 
public that goes to the movies and listens to the radio. The theatre pays 
a price for the limited size of its spectator-appeal, but there are advantages 
to it. 


Cn 








| Rich Stepbrother 1 








However, I think | that of the Central City Opera House 


{in Central City, Colo., which last 


| 


| 


year celebrated its 13th “strawhat” 
season, establishing it as the “Sum- 


|mer Theatre Capital of America.” 
| The 1947 season was the most success- 


So I think it is safe to say | 


| opera house five years older 


|hard-pan miners, 


ful at the old Opera House, located 
40 miles from Denver and 4,000 feet 
up in the mountains from its parent 
city, which itself is a mile high in 
the clouds. 

Central City 706) has an 
than 
New York’s Metropolitan. After the 
gamblers, mer- 
chants and mule skinners made their 
stake, they desired some culture, | 
and built the granite theatre in 1878. 


(Pop. 


| Then Central City became a ghost 


~ Whatever these advantages. for escaping the attentions of the witch- | 
hunters are, the stage is currently in a position to look at its rich step- | 


brother, the cinema, and be at least a little vain about its superiority. I 
think it is safe to say that, if the equivalent of the charges recently hurled 
at Hollywood by Ginger Rogers’ mother and her distinguished associates 
were tossed in the direction of Times Square, the result would be laughter 
rather than fright. It would be hard for us to take seriously anything 
like the charge that there was something Stalin-inspired about a novel 
written by Theodore Dreiser at the turn of the century (“Sister Carrie’), 
(Continued on page 256) 
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1948 May Be ANTA’s Year 


++¢++eo+eo++Ry GEORGE FREEDLEY *+*+++++++¢++4+4 





1947 has seen the program of the American National theatre and 
Academy considerably advanced, not only in New York City but through- 
out the country. This work under the executive directorship of Robert 
Breen with vital assistance from Col. C. Lawton Campbell, chairman of 
the Board of Directors, Vinton Freedley, its presi- 
dent, Rosamond Gilder, its secretary, Cheryl Craw- 
ford, Oscar Serlin, Clarence Derwent and other 
board members, has come along apace. 

On Feb. 9, after ANTA had donated the Princess 
theatre, N. Y., and worked hard to coordinate the 
joint efforts of Actors’ Equity Association and the 
Dramatists’ Guild, the Experimental theatre opened 
its doors. Five plays were given and 1,500 member- 
ships were sold. An interesting sidelight on”this was 
the fact that the critics paid for their own seats. The 
five plays performed included “The Wanhope 
Building,” by John Finch, “O’Daniel” by John 
Savacool and Glendon Swarthout, “As We Forgive 
Our Debtors” by Tillman Breiseth, “The Great 














George Freediey 
Campaign” by Arnold Sundgaard and “Virginia Reel” by John and Har- 


riet Weaver. They were staged by such directors as Brett Warren, 
Paul Crabtree, Jose Ferrer, Joseph Losey and Gerald Savory. The judges 
for the Sidney Howard Memorial Award selected the Experimental the- 
atre to receive the 1947 prize as “the most important development in the 
theatre this year.” 

Through the good offices of ANTA, Katharine Cornell was induced to 
tour “The Barretts of Wimpole Street” and so be in a position to open 
the Drama Festival which marked the Utah Centennial held in Salt Lake 
City. The procurement of professional talent was coordinated through 
ANTA. In addition to Miss Cornell those who participated in the Festival 
were Judith Evelyn in “Joan of Lorraine,” Orson Welles and a nucleus 
of Hollywood actors in “Macbeth. These troupes were augmented by the 
inclusion of townspeople and university students. Arnold Sundgaard wrote 
“The Promised Valley,” an historical dramatic pageant which ran during 
the summer. 

Along with the Academy of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences, ANTA 
has sponsored since June the New Playwrights Program for Catholic 
University. Such actors, playwrights and critics have participated as 
Clarence Derwent, James Gow and Rosamond Gilder. The program is 
under the chairmanship of Walter Kerr, corporate member of ANTA. 
The national tour of “Arms and the Man” by Virginia State theatre (born 
as the Barter) is being conducted under ANTA auspices. Participation 
in the N. Y. State Theatre Conference and the Eastern Theatre Confer- 
ence was among the year’s projects. Margo Jones’ theatre "47 and her 
Southwest Theatre Festival were under ANTA auspices. 

T.2 first rally to discuss ANTA’s projects and to inform people outside 
New York City of its progress and plans, was undertaken under the spon- 
sorship of the Art Alliance in Philadelphia last January. A Playwrighting 
Contest and competition for scene designs was undertaken by the Art 
Alliance in Association with ANTA. The judges for this contest were 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Blanche Yurka, John Gassner, Peggy Wood, Lee 
Simonson and Jens Frederick Larson, 


The first rally to give information on the West Coast was held under 
the sponsorship ox Theatre Library Association at the Assistance Leagu> 
Playhouse in Hollywood in June. Kenneth Macgowan of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, a corporate member, presided. Cobina 
Wright, Sr., introduced the chairman of the Membership Committee, your 
correspondent, as the principal speaker. Blanche Yurka, Peggy Wood, 
Gilmor Brown and Harriet Hinsdale spoke from the floor. The second 
meeting of this kind was held under the auspices of the University of 
Washington on the campus at Seattle. 

To acquaint the members of the various theattical unions as well as 
the general public, a rally was held at Maxine Elliptt’s theatre, N. Y., on 
Nov. 30 to dedicate the restored house to the Experimental theatre pro- 
gram. Derwent and Freedley presided and the speakers included Miss 
Crawford, C. Lawton Campbell, J. B. Priestley, nces Rowe, Judith 
Evelyn, Alan Corelli, Sam Jaffee, Alexander Kirkland and the writer. 

Plans for a gigantic benefit at the Ziegfeld theatre, kindly donated by 
Billy Rose, for Jan. 18 are being prepared under the chairmanship of 
Serlin, Freedley and Miss Crawford, 

Plans are afoot to raise considerable funds this year so as to put into 
effect the great program for the decentralizetion of the professional the- 
atre. The rallying cry may very well be “1948 is ANTA’: year.” 


| of 1874, 





town, and was not much in the 
news until the Opera House Assn. 
restored the edifice in 1932, follow- 
ing the presentation of the site to 
Denver University by the McFar- 
lane family of Central City. 

In 1860 Central City had a three- 
month season of plays and operas in 
a log theatre. Then came the fire 
which leveled the town, 
and in 1878 the Opera House opened 
a nine-month season, to which came 
the greatest actors of the day. 

From the standpoint of prestige 
and advertising for the State of 
Colorado, the Central City Festival 
is considered the biggest cultural 
and tourist attraction the State has 
to offer. Most of the improvements 
and rehabilitation of the Opera 
House, Teller House, historical 
library and miner’s museum were 
financed by gifts from Mrs. Spencer 
Penrose of Colorado Springs; John 
Evans of Central City, a descendant 
of Colorado’s first governor; the Mc- 
Farlane family, and Frank UH. 
Ricketson, Jr., and his civic commit- 
tee. Every effort has been made 
by the association to restore Eureka 
Street to its original setting (plus 
better paving) and to give tourists 
the pleasure of visiting a mining 
town that was the gold and cultural 
center in the roaring 80's. 





| Lillian Gish in ‘Camille’ | 





Starting with an eight-day en- 
gagement of Lillian Gish in “Ca- 
mille” in 1932, cther attractions at 
the Opera House have been: “The 
Merry Widow” with Gladys Swarth- 
out and Natalie Hall; Walter Hus- 
ton in “Othello;” “Central City 
Nights,” an original musical revue 
with Nan Sunderland; “The Gon- 
doliers,” “A Doll’s. House,” “Ruy 
Blas,” “The Yeoman of the Guard,” 
“The Bartered Bride,” “The Barber 
of Seville,” “The Abduction from 
the Seraglia,” “La Traviata,” and, 
in 1947, 60 days for “Martha,” “Fi- 
delio” and “Harvey.” 


Brock Pemberton, “Harvey” pro- 
ducer, presented. Central City with 
a memorial chair in honor of An- 
toinette Perry, his associate, who 
died recently, on the first Saturday 
night of the comedy’s engagement. 
The gift was handed over the foot- 
lights, and accepted by Mayor John 
Jenkins. Some 400 of the hickory 
chairs have been subscribed to by 
relatives and friends of pioneers as 
well as stage stars, who appeared 
in the Opera House. Among the 
names which one may see carved 
into the backs of these kitchen-type 
chairs are those of Sarah Bernhardt, 
Adelina Patti, Maude Adams, Eugene 
Fields, Grand Duke Alexis, Horace. 
Greeley, Harry Tammen, Spencer 
Penrose, Edwin Booth, Lawrence 
Barrett, Helena Modjeska, Lotta 
Crabtree, Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, 
Buffalo Bill, H. A. W. Tabor, George 
Washington Hill, Gov. John Evans 
and Caroline Bancroft. 


| $166,800 Gross | 








Only three living persons have 
their names on these memorial 
chairs. They include Robert Edmond 
Jones, who opened the Festivals 
with “Camille” in 1932; Frank St. 
Leger, who staged and conducted 
six operas in Central City, and Billy 
Hamilton, 71-year-old custodian of 
the Opera House. 

According to the ai.nual report by 
Davis W. Moore, treasurer and chair- 
man of the finance committee, new 
boxoffice and attendance records 
were set in 1947 as the association 
expanded its season from an original 
one week in 1932 with a gross of 
$13,000, to seven weeks in 1947, with 





‘Corpse’ of Grand Operal 


Plenty Lively-- Johnson 














By EDWARD JOHNSON 


(General Manager, Metropoiitan Opera Assn.) 


It often seems to those of us who are in the business of producing operas 
that whenever the advance guard in musical circles have a little black 
crepe on their hands, they invariably drape it all over grand opera, par- 
ticularly as represented at the Metropolitan. The gist of the funeral 
orations—and they have achieved an almost classic 
pattern since they are as old as opera itself—is that 
the acting is lurid and bombastic, that the techniques 
of production and distribution are obsolete, and that 





grand opera is the prerogative and pleasure of the 
limited few. What is even worse, we are informed, 
grand opera does not adjust itself to the times; it is 
old-fashioned 

Throughout all these obsequies, however, the 





corpse has a discouraging habit of sitting up and 
enjoying the proceedings. This bit of necromancy 
certainly bears investigation. Let us, therefore, run 
over the charges in order and see whether they are 
valid. 

As to the level of acting: of course it is heightened. 
The total capacity of the Metropolitan Opera House ts 3,900 persons, some 
of whom are seven stories up from the stage and a block away. The subtle 
gestures and nuances of facial expression that carry well in a small theatre 
simply do not project across such distances. Since operas are generally 
sung in foreign languages there is an additional barrier to comprehension 
that acting must surmount. So dramatics are florid and often flamboyant, 
and indeed are subsidiary to vocal capacity. Yet acting of a high caliber 
does exist within the operatic pattern as witness such portrayals as Ezio 
Pinza’s Don Giovanni, Rise Steven’s Octavian, or the Azucena of Cloe 
Elmo. 


In connection with stage technique, remember that the Metropolitan 
presents some 30 operas a season, with a different production every night, 
Each production involves its own particular problems in scenic arrange- 
ment, direction and lighting. Operating under these conditions, it is clear 
that a program of elaborate pageants on the Hollywood scale is both 
physically and financially prohibitive. Nor are these attentions necessary 
in any case. The purpose of a setting is to produce an illusion consistent 
with the spirit and intent of the opera; to enhance by representation ag@ 
lighting the emotional content of the action and music. 


Each of the sets at the Metropolitan Opera was created by a leading 
scene designer whose object was not to astonish the audience with virtu- 
osity of design, but to add the element of art to the unity of operatic 
endeavor. The fruits of this policy may be viewed in the formal yet 
amusing elegance of “Der Rosenkavalier,” in the multiscenic evolutions of 
“The Magic Flute,” in the somber power scenically conveyed in “I Trova- 
tore.” Proof of the Met’s constant development will be furnished this 
winter when Lee Simonson’s grandiose sets for the four rmusic-dramas of 
the “Ring of the Nibelung” are unveiled. 


It was interesting recently to read in VArmry a somewhat breathless 
account of the extraordinary distribution achieved by the Theatre Guild, 
which is currently reaching the public through the four-fold medium of 
theatre, radio, cinema and television. According to Vaniery this represents 
the ultimate to date—but is it? Friedrich Feher, president of International 
Opera Films, has recently completed arrangements with the Metropolitan 
Opera Assn. to photograph complete operas in color and sound and to 
distribute them to educational institutions. It is probable that these films 
will eventually be televised. Since the Met already produces on stage, 
over the air,.and through records, the staid, antiquated old institution 
will be one up on even the prolific Theatre Guild. 











Edward Johnson 








Stage Technique 











Adjustment to Times | 

The question of “adjustment to the times” is an interesting one. The 
assumption is that in an age whose important thinking is guided by Freud 
and atom fission, grand opera floats idly in the backwaters of the unin- 
tellectual past, relying on old devices and hackneyed themes. To those 
who really believe this, I recommend Bernard Shaw’s critical analysis: 
“The Perfect Wagnerite.” Writing 50 years ago about operas conceived 100 
years ago, Shaw sums up in devastating clarity the fact that the “Ring” 
deals with the dilemmas and fears reflected in today’s headlines: the revo- 
lutions of society and the concentration of lethal power. 


Recent re-examination of some of Mozart’s works—“Don Giovanni” in 
particular—shows musical psychology of the highest order. And our most 
fabulous modern institution, the motion picture, depends to a high degree 
on musical backgrounds to heighten and clarify the dramatic texture—a 
pure operatic device. One needs hardly cite the recent work of a Gian- 
Carlo Menotti or Benjamin Britten to show that in a sense grand opera 
doesn’t have to adjust itself to the times; the times are adjusting them- 
selves to grand opera. Nature indeed follows art. 

In the last analysis, however, the answer to the accusation that opera is 
obsolete must come from the operas themselves. None of the streamlining 
of mass distribution or of modern stagecraft, not even the recondite appro- 
bation of the psychiatrists, can breathe real life into opera if it doesn’t 
fulfill its prime role of moving entertainment. And when audiences fail 
to shudder at the terrible doom of “Don Giovanni,’ when they are un- 
moved by the final chocked “Mimi!” of “La Boheme,” when they sit placidly 
through the “Liebestod” of “Tristan,” and when they no longer feel the 
primitive terror of Azucena’s wild jeremiads in “Il Trevatore,” then opera 
— be old-fashioned indeed and ready to make way for a more advanced 
orm. 








a gross, excluding tax, of avout 1 ‘ 
$166,800. Reading (Pa.) Stock Co. 

One innovation of the 1947 Central Plans to Reorganize 
City season was the “critique,” 


Reading, Pa. 
Members of John Kenley’s stock 
company, which folded two weeks 
ago at the Plaza theatre here, plan 
to reorganize. They hope to rent the 
1,106-seat film house owned by the 


which offered a panel discussion on 
“The American Theatre.” This single 
afternoon forum will be repeated 
next season. Burns Mantle led last 
summer's discussion by noting the 
dwindling .scope of the theatre, 
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pointing out that in the 1920's from 
250 to 275 new plays were produced 
on Broadway compared to the cur- 
rent average of 85 per season. 


‘Cressida’ in Fla. 


St. Augustine. 

“Diomedes and Cressida,” a mod- 
ernized adaptation by Julia Wiggins 
Brinkman of “Troilus and Cressida,” 
will be tried out Friday.) kr Ps 
tricia Dutton’s stock company at the 
Artillery Lane Playhouse here. 

Ken Rockefeller is directing and 
the cast includes Ned and Carson 
Gould, Tom Hughes Sand, Criff 
Cothren and Sally Carmichael. 





Masonic Temple Assn for a series of 
shows some time in January. 


Credda Zajac, one of the troupe, 
told members of a civic club that a 


and that it will get financial and 
other aid from New York theatrical 
organizations interested in finding 





employment for actors now out of 


| jobs. 

| Kenley, who had planned to op- 
erate here 20 weeks, said. he will not 
| be interested in the proposed re- 
opening of the Plaza, but that next 
summer he will again operate his 
stock theatre, the Deer Lake, at the 
summer colony of that name 15 miles 
north of Reading. 








Theatre Guild will be organized here’ 
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Swe sos 


New Year's Eve at Upped Prices 
Helps B'way Recover from Slump; 


> ‘Allegro’ Gets 526, ‘Angel’ $26,300 


Business for New Year's Eve, with | 
upped scales, lagged until early last | 
week, then spurted and all but three | 
of the 29 productions sold out. Be- 
cause of the holiday prices, the hits 
that were selling out established 
new high marks and generally busi- 
ness more than recovered from the 
pre-holiday slump. Icy rain Thurs- 
day (1) didn’t help night busines 
with same type of weather Friday, 
but Saturday was clear and cold, 
excellent weather for theatre-going. 

Last’s week’s only opening was 
“The Mikado,’ first bill of the im- 
ported Gilbert and Sullivan troupe; 
sold out in advance, in got all the 
big house (Century) would hold. 
Only opening this week is “Volpone,” 
also a revival (there were three 
Christmas week). At the time this | 
edition went to press three shows 
were listed to close this week: “An 
Inspector Calls,” “Caii Me Mister 
and “Burlesque”: “Cradle Will Rock” 
and “Music In My Heart” were both 
doubtful. 

Keys: C (Comedy), D (Drama), 
CD ‘Comedy-Drama), R_ (Revue), 
M ‘Musical), O (Operetta). 

“Alicgro,” Majestic (12th week) 
(M-1,695; $6). Got nearly $10,500 at 
$9.60 for the lower floor on New 
Year's eve; strongest grossing musical 
was estimated around $52,000 last 
week. 

“An Inspector Calls,” Booth (11th 
week) (D-712: $4.80). Current week 
is the final; although gross jumped 
over $13,000, English meller going to 
road because of a booking break; | 
“Power Without Glory,’ another im- 
port, will follow. 

“Angel in the Wings,” Coronet | 
(4th week) (R-1,032; $4.80). Went to 
$26,500 with the aid of the $7.2C top 
holiday eve and intimate revue ap- 
proached house record. 

“Annie Get Your: Gun,” Imperial 
(86th week) (M-1,472; $6.60). Back 
to capacity and with heavy takings 
on the eve with $9.60 top, gross was | 
around $47.000. 

“Born Yesterday,” Lyceum (10Ist | 
weck) (C-993; $480). Underesti- 
mated Christmas week when the 
count was around $15,000 and last 
week's gross approximated $20,000; | 
lower floor $7.20 on the eve. 

“Brigadoon,” Ziegfeld (43d week) 
(M-1,628; $4.80). Highest gross since 
opening last week, when with $7.20, 
holiday price applying, the count) 
was quoted around $45,000. 

“Call Me Mister,” (Plymouth (91st | 


sil S 


week) (R-1,075; $4.80). This is the |- 


final week; estimated around $20,000; 
“Happy Birthday” moves here from 
Broadhurst next Monday (12). 
“Command Dee sion,” Fulton (14th 
week) (D-968; $4.80). Switching two 
performances to Sunday for one time 
only gave drama fine start and the 
gross went to around $22,000. 
“Finian’s Rainbow,” 46th Street 
(52d week) (M-1.319; $6). Reached 
year’s run mark to ‘great business, 
with takings around highest ever at 
$44,000; $9.60 for eve performance. 
“For Love or Money,” Miller (9th 
week) (C-940; $4.20). Best week so 
far and with the capacity ‘eve per- 


Forty-second JPQRIETY — Anniversary 





| Play Out of Town | 


Power Without Glory 
Boston, Dec. 20. 


John C. Wilson and Messrs. Shubert pro- 








of added holiday eve top of $6, tak- 
ings bettered $23,000. 

“The Winslow Boy,” Empire (10th 
week) (D-1,101; $4.80). Hit new high 


as did other shows: with ald of 
upped scale Wednesday (31) at $6 
gross 1 $20,000 


“Young Man's Fancy,” Cort (36th 
week) (C-1,064; $3.60). Capacity re- 
ported on the holiday eve and with 
extra matinee, figured over $10,000. 

Revivals 

“Antony and Cleopatra,” Beck (6th 
week) (D-1.214; $4.80). Top Shakes- 
pearean revival this season went to 
new high. around $28,500. 

“Burlesque,” Belasco (54th week) 
(C-1,077: $4.80) Final and 55th 
week: figured around $14,000: “The 
Last Dance” ‘announced earlier as 
“A Friend of the Family” and 
“Strange Anniversary”) follows late 
this month. 

“Crime and Punishment,” National 
(2d week) (D-1,164; $5.40). Costly 
drama to operate, as indicated by 
the scale; big holiday eve helped to 
around $25,000. 

“Man and Superman,” Alvin (13th 
week) (CD-1,331: $4.80). With 
standées at all performances, top 
Shavian revival this season got, over 
$33,000. 

“Medea,” Royale (11th week ) 
(D-1,025: $4.80). Sold out all times: 
with standees and holiday rates, 
takings went up over the $27,000 
mark. 

“Pirates of Penzance,” and “Trial 
by Jury,’ Century (O-1,670; $4.80). 


|Current Gilbert and Sullivan bill; 


first was “The Mikado” and with 
higher prices on the eve and $6 on 
Friday and Saturday, gross figured 
over $43,000. 

“The Cradle Will -Rock,” Mansfield 
(Ist week) (997; $4.20). Drew bad 
break because of the blizzard but | 
got around $18.000 first full week; 
provisional closing notice posted, 
however. 

“Volpone,” City Center (CD-2,692; 
$2.40). First production of winter 
stock season of six weeks; N. Y. City 
Theatre Co. presents Ben Jonson 
drama; opens Thursday -(8). 

Added 

“Lamp at Midnight,” New Stages | 
(downtown little theatre); Ruth 
Draper with solo sketches, on Off 
matinee days and Sundays, Empire. | 

Experimental Theatre 

“Skipper Next to God,” E)liott. Six 
performances scheduled for all male | 
cast drama; finales Sunday (11). 


JOE E. BROWN $36,000 
SRO IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis. 


Despite sub-zero temperature last 
week, Joe E. Brown in “Harvey” 
drew complete capacity from the 
very opening, Monday night (29). 
Thousands were turned away during 
the stay and the show undoubtedly 


duction of play in three acts (five 
Scenes) by Michael Clayton Hutton, Staged 
by Chloe Gibson Set by. Charles Elson. 
Opened at Wilbur, Boston, Dec. 30, °47; at 
$3.60 Lop, 


PEGS. ce dgnckverewosveesedesun Joan Newell 
Mapgie...ceccccccccecsecee Marjorie Rhodes 
Bidlith. .ccvescoecseccesscses -Helen Misener 
PIAGGIO... biSe Sok cd eesbavoene Lewis Stringer 
AMMA. sc csavess vb b00 00088 Hilary Liddell 
( Mveccestus ‘ Peter Murray 
Johr oe Trevor Ward 


The strongest dramatic item to 
come this way since “Streetcar 
Named Desire,” this English im- 
portation is clearly set for a Broad- 
vay wow. The opener‘at the Wilbur 
drew repeated curtain calls for the 
accomplished English cast which of- 
fered’ a perfectly integrated per- 
formance. 


The play has much of the urgency | 


and basic strength of a murder head- 
line and is, in fact, the behind-head- 
lines story of the slaying of a girl 
by the favored second son ofa lower 
| middle class London family. The 
action, developing in the family liv- 
ing room, develops from the way 
other characters in the play respond 
to the tragedy that has befallen the 
family. 

Thus the seven characters—father, 
mother, two sons, daughter, fiancee 
and roomer—are equally important 
and each contributes a notable and 
thoroughly credible portrait of char- 
acter development under ‘pathetic 
circumstances Moreover, the 
! psychological aspects of family con- 
flict are well and soundly drawn. 

The play is on the melodramatic 
side, occasionally too much so for 
American taste, yet there are few 
details of working out the situation 
that fail to ring true. 
sequences and some dialog’ needs 
toning down, but to judge by the 
masterly direction by Chloe Gibson, 
who staged the original production, 
the proper levelling off is only a 
matter of time. 

The cast is brilliant, with excep- 
tionally sensitive work by Hilary 


| Liddell, as the older son’s fiancee, 


and a powerful characterization by 
Marjorie Rhodes as the mother. 


Helen Misener wows in a character | 


role, Peter Murray does the mur- 


| derer with a curiously appealing | 
balefulness, Lewis Stringer is plausi- | 
ble as the older brother, Joan Newell | 


registers as the confused, vengeful 
sister, and Trevor Ward gives the 
father plenty pathos. It’s a sock job 
of writing, acting, direction and pro- 


duction, and it should make the! 


transition from a London hit to a 
Broadway hit without difficulty. 

| Elie. 
|could have run a week or more 
longer. 


Estimate for Last Week 


“Harvey,” Lyceum (single week) 
(1,800; $3.60). Comedy pulled SRO 
houses for the six nights and two 
matinees for a huge $32,000. Show 
played two performances Sunday 
(28) at St. Paul and in 10 times 
went to $36,000. 





Some | 


Joe Grump—And. You Can Have Him 


By NAT DORFMAN 


You must know Sam Grump. Everybody else does. He's the guy with 
no personality who's forever buttonholing you to tell you the latest pag. 
And then forgets the point! But Sam, believe it or not, ain’t half as ob- 
noxious as his brother, Joe Grump, a pudgy little jerk with an overdue 
|haircut which, for all I know, he is cultivating for a screen test to act as 
la stand-in maybe for Leo the Lion. Joe’s been around Broadway for a 
‘long time, much too long for the good of Broadway, but I been Managing 
| to duck him until the other night when I went to an opening. Sam and 
| Joe trapped me as I was being shoved into the gent’s room instead of the 





street during the usual first act free-for-all up the aisle, 

“IT want you to meet my brother, Joe,” yawps Sam with a mean glint 
his eye. “If you k I'm a bore then you don’t know a lemon from 
lime.” 


“I don't get it, Sam,” I says. “What's a lemon and a lime gotta do with 


a bore?” 

“You're asking me cries Sam. “I ain’t remembered a punchline ji: \ 
life. Have I, Joe?” 

Joe rocks with laughter. “I'll say you haven't, Sam. No, siree, you're 


lucky you can find your way home. You know,” Joe says turnin’ to me. 
“Sam went to a lapse of memory school. Any time he remembered any- 
thing the profs gave him a zero. 

“How'd he make out?” I asks foolishly. 
“Make out?,”. screams Joe with what could only be family pride. His 
class voted him the student least likely to know“anything.” 

“Please,’ cuts in Sam, “spare my blushes. You're the brains of the 
family. You always knew less than me.” 

“That's because I'm five years older and have had more time to forget,” 
expiains Joe, giving creglit where credit can only hurt him. 

“How do you like the show, Joe?” 
from talkin’ theirselves into stupidity, 


I asks in order to stop the Grumps 


Joe phooeys through his false set of lowers. “Terrible. The critics will 
murder it.” ~ 

“What makes you say that?” I says. “You've only seen one act.” 

“Yeah, I know,” concedes Joe, “but this turkey came in without a pre- 
production deal and that’s the tipoff to me.” 
| “But you can’t get pre-production deal for a revival,” I points out. 

“Hell!” says Joe, “don’t tell me_this is a revival?” 

“It certainly is. This Greek tragedy was written by Sophocles 2,500 
years ago.” 

“No wonder they're wearing such queer looking costumes,” 
“You know, they had me fooled good. I thought this was some sorta fan- 
tasy, you know, like ‘Brigadoon,’ only less up to date. Anyways, it hasn't 
a chance—no laughs.” 

“But, Joe, you're not expected to laugh at a tragedy.” 

“Which proves the point,” argues Joe. “No laughs, no hit. People don't 
want nothing serious. Maybe it’s different with the Greeks. What the hell 
they got to laugh at anyway?” 

“But look at ‘Medea’,” I says. “That’s a tragedy. No laughs there, but 
it’s a smash just the same.” 

“Yeah, but look who produced it,” comes back Joe. 

“Well?” I fired back. “Who produced it?” 

“Oh, you know,” he stutters, “I don’t pay much attention to names—but 
whoever he is he knows what's the score.” 

Sam taps me on the shoulder. “Does Joe know show business?” he asks 
with satisfaction—but believe me, his satisfaction, not mine. 

“And why shouldn't 1?” cuts in Joe. “I read Variety, all the Broadway 
columns and tune in regular on Jinx Falkenburg. Also I go to all the 
|first nights. Tell that to the League of New York Theatres and let ‘em try 
\to keep me out—hot or cold!” 

“But actually,” I says, “you’re not in show business?” 

“Who me?” screams Joe. “Do you think I'm dopey? I make plumbing 
fixtures. Everything for the toilet. You know, plungers and things like 
that. But a feller in my line’s gotta have a hobby, so the theatre’s my 
hobby. I get invitations to readings, auditions, things like that, so I'm al- 
ways on the insides of show business, Even go to Wilmington, New Haven, 
Boston and Philadelphia to see shows before they get to Broadway.” 

“Oh,” I says, “you begin pannin’ ‘em even before they come in?” 

“Sure. That's the big kick I get. Puts me one up on the first-nighters. 
Also I don’t have to pay no attention to what’s going on up there on the 

(Continued on page 256) 


burps Joe. 
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formance, gross approached the $15.- 
000 level. 

“Happy Birthday,” Broadhurst (62d 
week) «C-1,160; $4.80). Considerably 
improved last week, when the gross 
approached $22,000; moves Monday 
(12) to the Plymouth; “Make Mine 
Manhattan” follows here. 

“Harvey,” 48th St. (167th week) 
(C-902: $4.20). Benefited by the holi- 
day scale and went up materially, 
with gross estimated around $18,500. 

“High Button Shoes,” “Shubert 
(14th week) (M-1387: $6). Great 
pace of musical indicates long stay 
ahead: last week's gross estimated 
around $42,000, with an eve top of 


60. 

“Icetime of 1948,” Center (32d 
week) «(R-2,994: $2.40). Played 14 
times last week for an approximate 

ross of $56,000: eve top was $4.20 

ut pop scale applied at other per- 
formances. 

“John Loves Mary,” Music Box 
(48th week) (C-979: $4.80). Picked 
up fairly well for a count around 
around $42,000, with an eve top of 
$15.000: may tour soon. 


“Musie in My Heart,” Adelphi} 


(14th week) (O-1,434; $4.80). Notice 
had been posted. but efforts made 
to stay a bit lonser and then tour; 
around $20,000 estimated, “Look Ma 
I'm Dancing” booked to follow. 

“Oklahoma!”, St. James (256th 
week) (M-1.505;: $4.80). Jumped to} 
around $26.000: got $5,500 with the 
aid of the holiday scale which had 

top. 

“Streetcar Named Desire,” Barry- 
more (5th week) ‘(D-1,064; $4.80). 
Only way sock drama could get 
higher gross in eight times was the 
$6 ‘eve scale. which put the count 
around $30,000. 

“The Heiress,” Biltmore (14th 
week) (D-920: $4.80). Has been sell- 
ing out right along, but with shove 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


"ANNIE’ RECORD $54,000, 
LUNTS GREAT 276, CHI 


Chicago. 

Legit houses recovered from the 
pre-holiday blight and, with hiked 
New Year's Eve prices and the fur- 
niture conventioneers coming in 
early, grosses were heavy again. The 
biggest draws were, of course. the 
established smashes, “Annie Get Your 
Gun,” “O Mistress Mine,” and “Pri- 
vate Lives.” 
ne 3 Estimates for Last Week 

as “Anna Lucasta,” Civic Theatre (2d 
week) (900; $3.60). Critics gave this 
| a favorable nod and show brought 
} in a trim $12,000. 

“Annie Get Your Gun,” Shubert 
(‘9th week) (2,100; $6). With $8 top 
for New Year's Eve, the b.o. hit a 
_ Staggering $54,000, an all-time record 
for the house. 
| Ballet Theatre, Civic Opera (2d 
| week) (3,600; $3.60). Ballet fanatics 
have jammed this spot. Had a $12.000 
_ |New Year’s-Eve sellout; grabbed a 
SE ae oes = 2 | sensational $45,000 for nine perform- 

a ances, : 

“Firefly,” Blackstone (2d week) 
(1,358; $4.20). In spite of thumbs 
down from the critics, the operetia 
did a fine $20,000, 

“Musical Depreciation Revue.” 
Studebaker (10th week) (1,246: 
$3.60). Show bowed out Jan. 3 with 
hefty $23,000 for the final week, with 
two performances New Year's Eve. 

“O Mistress Mine,” Selwyn (‘8th 
week) (1,000; $4.20). Resumed per- 
| formances after holiday layoff; took 
a bofi $27,000. 

“Private Lives,” Harris (21st w 
(1,000; $3.60). Tallulah Bankhew«. 











bounced back with heavy matinee 
attendance and % ‘Sick $20,000. 

“Voice of the Turtle,” Erlanger (2d 
week) (1,133: $3). Somewhat beiter 
with New Year's Eve sold ovi; okay 
$12.000, ; 
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A DECADE OF PLAYS AND PLAY-ACTING 





(Continued from page 235) 


unpretentiously musicianly - since Gershwin’s enduring music 
for “Porgy and Bess.” Compared with the cestly song-and- 
ballet plays that followed, “Oklahoma!” was an inexpensive 
production. It had to be, for when it was timorously tried 
out the Guild’s financial stock pile was as depleted as its 
dramatic stock pile; But the Guild’s competitors followed 
the formula rather than the frugality of “Oklahoma!” 


The abruptly munificent Todd expended a fortune on a 


spacious cantata re-exposing the scandal of old N. Y.’s 
crooked Tweed Ring and entitled “Up in Central Park.” 
The Guild itself became open-handed in producing the en- 


chanting “Carousel” when it commissioned “Oklahoma's” 
Rodgers and Hammerstein to Americanize Ferenc Molnar’s 
Hungarian “Liliom,” with Agnes de Mille again devising the 
stirring ballets. Billy Rose employed the agile wit of Ham- 
merstein in “Carmen Jones,” his gorgeous and popular all- 
Negro variation of the opera “Carmen,” thriftily and tri- 
umphantly refitting the royalty-less Sevillian music of Bizet 


to N. Y.’s Harlem, where the Spanish bullfighter became a 

Negro prizefighter. 

] Exploring the Psychoanalytic | 
The psychoanalytic was explored by Kurt Weill and 


librettist Ira Gershwin in an enormous and enormously suc- 


cessful musical show by Moss Hart named “Lady in the 
Dark.” But for Gertrude Lawrence’s unsparing impersona- 


inhibited lady and Danny 
photographer it might not have been so 
unlike the more ribald Restoration comedies was George 
Abbott's fearless staging of John O’Hara’s book, “Pal Joey,” 
as it had been made vocal by Rodgers and Hart, and was 
interpreted by Gene Kelly and Vivienne Segal with un- 
flinching candor. 


tion of the Kaye’s uninhibited 


successful. Not 


Lorenz Hart died in 1943 just as his and Richard Rodgers’ 
“A Connecticut Yankee,” after—a long after—Mark 
Twain's historical satire had been revived. This industrious 
and gifted team had turned out during this period more than 
half a dozen characteristic hits, including “Babes in Arms,” 
“Td Rather Be Right,” “I Married an Angel,” “The Boys 
from Syracuse” (an impudently amusing distortion of “A 
Comedy of Brrors’) and “By Jupiter,” based on Julian F. 
Thompson’s “The. Warrior’s Husband” and justifying the 
belated but brilliant starship of Ray Bolger, the dancer who 
was to score again in the Nancy Hamilton-Morgan Lewis 
revue, “Three to Make Ready.” fi 

Cole Porter, who like Cohan wrote his own lyrics, 
posed the scores of an even greater number of nationally 
welcomed music shows. In many of these the leading roles 
‘were sung and acted with trumpet power by Ether Mer- 
man, notably “Red Hot and Blue.” “DuBarry Was a Lady” 
(in which she shared the robust comicalities with Bert Lahr), 
“Panama Hattie’ and “Something for the Boys.” Other ap- 
plauded Porter musicals were “Leave It to Me,” “Let's Face 
It,” “Mexican Hayride” and “Seven Lively Arts.” 


way 


com- 


The labor stage, expressing cultural criticism by the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers, turned out one of 


the most durable hits of this or any other 
in “Pins and Needles,” 
and semi-professionals. 

Irving Berlin, undebatably the nation’s most popular song- 
writer, composed and wrote the outstanding soldier show 
of the World War II period. His “This Is the Army,” cast 
with enlisted men still under military discipline and played 
for the benefit of the. Army Emergency Relief Fund, was 
even more enthusiastically received than had been his “Yip, 
Yip. Yaphank” of World War I. Berlin’s return to the 
commercial theatre in 1946 resulted in his phenomenally 
successful “Annie Get Your Gun,” in which Ethel Mer- 
man, as the riflewoman of a Buffalo Bill “Wild West” show, 
rang yet another bull’seye. The freak hit among musicals 
of the period was gchieved by Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson 
when, in 1938, they put together the mossy remains of their 
vaudeville past, called it “Hellzapoppin,” and ran it for years 
on Broadway and throfighout the country. 

The over-all popular hit of 1937 was George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart’s joyous lunacy, “You Cant Take It With 


theatrical period 
with a cast composed of amateurs 


You.” Other lighthearted successes of the year were Clare 
Boothe’s laughable betrayal of the female nation, “The 
Women”; “Amphitryon 38,” in which Alfred Lunt and Lynn 


Fontanne sparkled in S. N. Behrman’s sportively free transla- 
tion of Jean Giraudoux’s droll notion of Plautus’ “Am- 
phitryon, or Jupiter in Disguise”; Rachel Crothers’ “Susan 
and God,” an amusing travesty on Buchmanism that owed 
its run to the energetic acting of Gertrude Lawrence, and 
“Room Serviee,” a George Abbott-directed farce about a war 
between impecunious stage folk and their unpaid landlord. 

Of higher and more serious aim were Maxwell Ander- 
son's “High Tor,” not quite so successful an adventure in 
metrical prose as had been his “Winterset,” and “The Star- 
Wagon,” a prose comedy in which time alternately ran 
clockwise and counter-clockwise. This same season saw 
John Steinbeck’s sometimes cruelly, sometimes compassion- 
ately realistic “Of Mice and Men,” and Clifford. Odets’ 
“Golden Boy,” whose violinist protagonist maimed his gifted 
hands while debasing them for money in the prize ring. 

In 1938 Robert E. Sherwood, Maxwell Anderson, S. N. 
Behrman, Elmer Rice and Sidney Howard, who died a year 
later, formed the Playwrights’ Co., which produced and 
financed plays written by its members. Their three pro- 
ductions of that season were Sherwood's “Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois,” Anderson’s Washington Irvingesque “Knickerbocker 
Holiday” (with the musical score by Kurt Weill, who joined 
the Playwrights in 1946, the year in which Behrman retired 
from the organization), and Rice's swiftly discarded “Ameri- 
can Landscape.” 

This was the year in which Thornton Wilder’s scenery- 
less “Our Town” won critical as well as popular approval, 
and in which Sir Cedric Hardwicke built up a strong Ameri- 
can following through his suave, ironical depiction of the 
proud and polysyllabic priest in Paul Vincent Carroll's un- 
even but absorbing “Shadow and Substance.” 

The season saw another Odets play, “Rocket to the Moon,” 
which was more mellow but less exciting than his previous 
social criticisms. Death, the old reliable, was the light- 
hearted theme of Paul Osborn’s “On Borrowed Time,” in 
which Dudley Digges was the expiring old gentleman who 
utwitted the grim reaper while he found a home for his 

‘Sdn. Clare Boothe, pretending in the published pref- 
ace that she had written “a political allegory on fascism 
in America,” was represented by “Kiss the Boys Good-bye,” 
a laughable pasquinade on Hollywood's highly publicized 
search for an actress worthy of being photographed as the 
heroine of “Gone With the Wind.” And this was the time 
when adolescence began to be a bestseller in the show shops 


have been called “It Can Happen Here.” 





with Ian Hay’s “Bachelor Born” and Clifford Goldsmith's 
even more profitable highschool comedy, “What a Life.” 
The discriminating Eddie Dowling produced another 
Carrol] comedy-drama in 1939, “The White Steed.” in which 
bigotry battled tolerance without a chance and won only 
laughter. But Dowling’s remembered offering of this sea- 
son wes William Saroyan’s “The Time of Your Life,” which 


immediately established that young short-story writer’s 
reputation as a playwright with a fresh and happy outlook 
on the native scene and in which the producer, not long 
graduated from vaudeville and musical comedy, gave a dis- 
tinguished performance of the leading role. Another out- 
Standing success was Lillian Hellman’s “The Little Foxes.” 
an astringent comedy of interfamily chicaneries in which 
Tallulah Bankhezd, as the victorious arch-schemer, scored 


her first definite hit in her own 
linge sympathetically 
drank by stealth 


country, and Patricia Col- 
portrayed the bullied wife who over- 


Ethel Waters. heretofore known only as the foremost 
Negro songstress of character ballads. was the season’s sur- 
prising dicovery when she made Dorothy and Du Bose 
Heyward’s ‘“Mamba’s Daughters” much more than melo- 


drama by her tragic portrayal of a self-s acrificing mother. 
The Playwrights brought forth Anderson's “Key Largo,” 
which dealt with the conscience of an Ameriean soldier 
who had survived the civil war in Spain. and was the first 
Significant token of the numerous war plays that were to 
follow. A forthright token of the many plays of warning 
against American naziism was Clare Boothe’s well-received 
“Margin for Error.” 

The native comedy of manners was represented by S. N 


Behrman’s not-too-smooth levity that bore the bodeful title 
of “No Time for Comedy,” in which Katharine Cornell made 
her debut as a comedienne, ably aided by Laurence Olivier: 
and Philip Barry’s “Philadelphia Story.” omewhat emo- 


tional farce in which Katharine Hepburn found her first 
stage popularity impersonating a heroine with a stubbor. 
case of arrested spinsterhood., 

Ethel Barrymore again came into her very own in 1940 


by acting with unblandished straightforwardness the genius- 
mothering schoolmarm who determinedly fostered a boy 
poet she had the wit to discover among the grimy coal miners 
of Wales, in Emlyn Williams’ sentimental but strong “The 
Corn Is Green.” In a chivalrous effort to pay his debts. 
her brother, John Barrymore, the first Hamlet of the pre- 
vious generation (he was to die in 1942 and live again in 
the glowing pages of Gene Fowler’s “Good Night. Sweet 
Prince”), returned to the stage-after too many years in 
Hollywood as a caricature of himself in a drooling comedy 
named “My Dear Children,” wherein the actor interpolated 
gusty asides that were as sad and pitiful to some members 
of the audience as they were sidesplitting to others. 

Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, the most accomplished 
and admired stage couple since’ England’s Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal and America’s E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe, tri- 
umphed on both shores of the Atlantic in Sherwood’s ad- 
monitory “There Shall Be No Night. James Thurber and 
Eiliott Nugent wrote (the latter appearing in) “The Male 
Animal,” a pewter comedy plated with silver acting. Regi- 
nald Denham and Edward Percy’s deftly written mystery 
melodrama, “Ladies in Retirement,” suffered none of the dis- 


abilities of sea change when Gilbert Miller imported it 
from London for the good acting of Flotza Robson and 
others. The farcical fortunes and misfortunes of maiden 


innocency exposed to the dangers of a great city were en- 
tertainingly set forth in “My Sister Eileen,” a work work- 
manly dramatized from Ruth McKenney’s magazine sketches 
by Joseph Fields and Jerome Chodorov. 


| SS War~ Vs. | Naziism one | 


en 


Lillian Hellman’s 





“Watch on the Rhine,” “which “might 
was not only 1941's 
but the decade’s most dramatic propaganda against the in- 
filtration of naziism. Here Paul Lukas made a memorable 
figure of the briefly visiting German anti-fascist whose 
American wife, the mother of three polylingual children, 
was forcefully played by Mady Christians. Exciting theatre 
(the hunted Negro, who had accidentally killed his white 
employer's daughter, exchanging .shots and oaths with his 
captors when they charged down the aisles to the stage) 
was the very human melodrama written by Paul Green 
from the Negro Richard Wright's urgent social novel. 
“Native Son,” in which Canada Lee took firm foothold on 
the American stage. 

“Life With Father-in-Law” might baie aie a second title 
for Isabel Leighton and Bertram Block’s “Spring Again,” 
wherein C. Aubrey Smith’s seasoned acting was harmoni- 
ously matched by that of Grace George. Playscripts from 
England that duplicated their success throughout the 
U. S. were Noel Coward's fantastical “Blithe Spirit,” in 
which a husband was amusingly haunted by the wraiths 
of his deceased wives, and Patrick Hamilton's adult and 
tightly-built melodrama, “Angel Street.” Another dong-lust- 
ing melodrama was Joseph Kesselring’s “Arsenic and Old 
Lace.” Twenty-one lay henchmen of its abruptly wealthy 
producers, Lindsay and Crouse, profitably hazarded $1,000 
apiece against the failure of a murder comedy that wound 
up with 13 visible corpses taking their bows at the final 
curtain. 

This. was the year that started “diaper” comedies. 
Franken’'s “Claudia” was a kindergarten of sex, whose beam- 
ing girl-bride questioned not only her own biological 
processes, but those of the cow, the cat. the hen, even the 
rooster. Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields’ “Junior Miss” 
was a blurred proscenium view of Sally Benson’s piercing 
magazine popularity was 
more easily 


Rose 


studics of preadelescence. Its 
recorded than justified. 

The only “juvenile” in 1942 was the comparatively escu- 
lent “Janie.” whose 16-year-old predigy suffered comically 
in getting rid of scores of soldiers giving themsélves a 
party in her home during the brief absence of her parents, 

Thornton Wilder’s spell-casting fantasy, “The Skin of Our 
Teeth.” which celebrated man’s antlike perseverance in 
rebuilding a destroyed world from the primitive age of 
stone to the polished present of Excelsior, New Jersey, was 
rebuked by a few ‘of the critics for not acknowledging the 
author’s debt to James Joyce’s widely unread “Finnegan's 


Wake.” but with Miss Bankhead in the cast, un-Joycein 
New Yorkers vouchsafed it a long run. The still incom- 
parable Lunts found and imparted joy in “The Pirate,” an 
imperfect but delightfully humorous Behrman adaptation 


buccaneer of 
crossed the stage to 


in which Lunt, masquerading as the deadly) 
Miss Fontanne’s dreams, altitudinously 
her chamber window on a clothesline. 


If the war »’°vs did not boom, at least they bombed; 


detonations were heard beyond the walls of their theatres. 
The Playwrights’ Maxwell Anderson wrate “The Eve of St. 
Mark,” the transient heroic of an American farmboy who 
might have lived but for helpfully holding out on Bataan 
a day longer than honour compelled. It was an impreve- 
ment on his “Candle in the Wind” of the previous year, 
whose short season would have been shorter but for the 
popularity of Helen Hayes. Steinbeck’s “The Moon Is 
Down,” in which German officers as well as these they 
scourged were presented as viciims of naziism, fared no 
better. 

Playgoers seemed to be equally indifferent to war plays 
“hard” or “soft.” and more friendly to the lighter adven- 
tures of the war-discomforted at home. Joseph Fields’ “The 
Doughgirls” rejoiced in the turpitude of lodgingless women 
to whom any bed was home in crowded Washington. The 
long-to-be-remembered melodrama of the was Thomas 
Job’s “Uncle Harry,” melancholy villain 
one sister, fastened the guilt on the other and was 1 
as merely a harmless liar by those to whom he 


yeal 
whose poisoned 
egarded 
confessed. 


The year 1943 started the run of “Oklahoma!.” On the 
more serious side was James Gow. and Arnaud d’Usseau’s 
“Tomorrow the World.” a wartime warning in which a 
precociously e\ nazi, aged 12, was miraculously reformed 
in an American home. It was the success of the season's 


dozen war plays. Moss Hart wrote for the Army Air 
“Winged Victory.” which was patriotically 

The energetic 
sonable excuse for the 


Forces 
applauded. 
acting of Elisabeth Bergner was the 
long run cf Martin Vale’s “The 
Mrs. Carrolls.” a poison melodrama that 


rea- 
Two 


vas cyanide to the 


critical. New York was hospitable for almost two years to 
Phoebe and Henry Ephron’s “Three’s a Family,” a wartime 
farce about three pregnant women in crowded quarters 


which was less tolerantly received in other cities. The 
farce of this year and several following was F. Hugh Her- 
bert “Kiss and Tell.” a juvenile which exploited the 
magination of an innocent adolescent who sought to save 


the reputation of her married sister-in-law by de- 


claring herself to be 


secretly 
an expectant mothe 


But the one hit comparable with the songful “Oklahoma!” 
was John van Druten’s enduring “The Voice of the Turtle,” 
in which this adroit author made relishably touching as 
well as amusing the prenuptials of a pair of your sinners 
who had elsewhere previously loved and erred in vain. 

There were originality and flavour in the 1944 season. 


Mary Chase's “Harvey.” with its happily boozing hero, with 
his invisible but felt and almost seen rabbit, was a novelty 


indeed. It brought legitimate actorhood not only to Frank 
Fay of vaudeville and the nightclub, but to Bert Wheele1 
(very briefly) and to Joe E. Brown following his long tour 


of the Army camps overseas. Not to mention producer 


Brock Pemberton’s excursions in the star role for a couple 
of performances, strictly as a lark. 
"a ry . . Cyt a ee 
‘Mama’ a Warm Chronicle | 
“I Remember Mama” was van Druten’s skillful compac- 
tion of Kathryn Forbes’ “Mama’s Bank Account,” which 
warmly chronicled the lives of a Norwegian family and 
their dependable matriarch in old San Francisco, This was 


Lucasta” and 


“A Bell for 


year of the mentioned “Anna 
“Jacobowsky and the Colonel” and 


not only the 
the warborn 


Adano.” but of Lillian Hellman’s loose and cluttered anti- 
appeasement preachment “The Searching Wind.” A poised 
and polite satire on the higher inhabitants of what had 
once been called the nation’s “Hub” was John P. Marquand 
and George S. Kaufman's “The Late George Apley,” which 


might have been perfectly entitled “There'll Always Be 


a Boston.” 
The season's one 


“Dear Ruth,” 


popular juvenile was Norman Krasna’s 
in which the enfant terrible signed her big sis- 
ter’s name to loveletters. From Ruth Gordon’s twinkling 
typewriter and for her own enactment came “Over 21,” a 
smart little success which encouraged its author to declare 
herself ready to put by the rabbit's foot for the pen and 
write an autobiographical comedy. 


Height was attained by American playwriting and play- 
acting in 1945 when “The Glass Menagerie,” following the 
sensational success of its initial production in Chicago, went 
to N. Y. For at least the third time in her career the Laurette 
Taylor of the youthful “Peg o’ My Heart,” the mature Mrs. 
Midget of “Outward Bound” (revived in 1938), and now the 
burbling mother of a poverty stricken family with her boast- 
ful and exaggerated ‘memories of suitors among the southern 
aristocracy, was acclaimed a great actress. 


Howard Richardson and William Berney’s “Dark of the 
Moon” was a “hillbilly” witch’s brew fantastically based on 
the folk ballad of Barbara Allen. It combined tenderness, 
passion, racy humor and gross comedy, ald was justly 
reckoned a worthwhile contribution to the dramatic liter- 
ature of the decade. “The Hasty Heart,” mentioned earlier, 
was a wryly likeable Scotch soldier’s,adventure in dying. 
and deservedly popular. Sherwood’s “The Rugged Path” was 
that author's first effort following extended service to the 
White House and World War II, and despite the reappear- 
ance in it of the cinema’s Spencer Tracy, this study of a 
conscience-stricken anti-“isolationist” country editor was 
more homily than drama. Arnaud d’Usseau and James 
Gow wrote with less sincerity than hed marked their “To- 
morrow the World.” a one-sided postwar examination of 
the Negro problem called “Deep Are the Roots,” which pros- 
pered beyond its dramatic merits. Yet theirs was the best 
of many arguments on a vital subject. 

Lindsay and Crouse’s durably successful “State of the 
Union” played politics without playing favorites. Any party. 
any politician, was a struck target for its breezy mirth, for 
at almost every performance the tireless authors telegraphed 
interpolations to the three companies serving the comedy. 

Eimer Rice's “Dream Girl.” whose heroine, one of the 
longest roles ever written, beguiles her idle hours in a 
book-rental shop with trances gay and grave, profitably 
presented that playwrighis’ playwright as neither preacher 
nor propagandist and won lasting favor on Broadway and 
on tour. 





Lunts’ Return | 


return from their 
with Terence Rattigan’s “Love in Idle 


The 1946 season ~ welcomed the Lunts’ 
long stay Overseas 


ness,’ newly named “O Mistress Mine,” a comedy more 
notable for the wit of its acting than its writing. The loud- 
est laughter. of the year was for Garson Kanin's “Born 


Yesterday,” wherein an illiterate chorusgirl is so amazingly 
educated by a. radical newspaperman hired for that purpose 
that she ultimately ruins the countiess rackets of her ne- 
farious protector. “Lute Song,” Sidney Howard and Will 
Irwin’s picturesque paraphrase of China's ancient Pi-Pa-Ki, 
whose heroine is the classic Oriental mode! of wifely fidelity, 
was a dramatic love song of exquisite tenideiness and beauty. 
The highly dramatic and débatable “The Iceman Cometh” 
proved to be a parabling realism densely populated by 
derelict spongers on a waterfront N. Y. saléon of 1912, 
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Greelings from 


PRODUCERS OF 


“HIGH BUTTON SHOES” 


NEW YORK’S FUNNIEST MUSICAL 
SHUBERT THEATRE, New York City 


roser ax Joseph Kipness 
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© “DELIGHTFUL . . . The most amiable way 
© we know to spend an evening laugh- 
iS ing yourself silly .. . Among the few 


top clowns of our day. Grace and Paul 
Hartman prance their way through a 
joyous show that has the informal 


= warmth of an egg-nog party in full 


swing.” 
—HAWKINS, WORLD-TELEGRAM 


MARJORIE ond SHERMAN EWING present’ 


in THE SMASH MUSICAL IN 


Words ond Music 


by BOB HILLIARD 
end CARL SIGMAN 


with HANK LADD 
NADINE GAE ond PETER HAMILTON * ROBERT STANTON * VIOLA ROACHE 
JOHNNY BARNES + ELAINE STRITCH + EILEEN BARTON 
Preduction Stoged by JOHN KENNEDY 


Settings ond Lighting by ae OENSLAGER 


horeogrophy by EDWARD NOLL 
WILLIAM HERZ, JR., Gen. Mgr. 


CORONET Theatre 
4M Street West bc Srna fons 8: wate em. WED. & SAT. 














Season’s Greetings 





“An uncommonly likeable evening of f 
fooling . . . A capital show . . . The 
whole world looks pretty giddy when 
the Hartmans start performing. They’ 
are a Royal pair of entertainers." 
—ATKINSON, TIMES 
“A cheerful revue ... Very funny... 
with the very funny Hartmans.” 
—CHAPMAN, NEWS 








Sketches by * 


HANK LADD, TED LUCE 
and THE HARTMANS 





° Costumes by JULIA $28 
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IKE RABBITS 


grosses multiply when 


“Harvey” is in town! 


a 











(4th Solid Year in New York) 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 





A New Comedy by MARY CHASE 
with 


JOSEPHINE HULL 


Directed by ANTOINETTE PERRY 
Settings by JOHN ROOT 


48TH ST. THEATRE 


East of Broadway 
NEW YORK 











(3rd Year of Establishing New High Gross Records 
in Cities From Pittsburgh to California—Including 
Season's Longest Run in Chicago!) 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 





a new comedy by 
MARY CHASE 
with 


MARION LORNE 


directed by 
ANTOINETTE PERRY 
Settings by JOHN ROOT 
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a CITY PLAYHOUSES, INC., New York 


if / LOUIS A. LOTITO, Pres. 


* 


1 CORONET THEATRE 


j | | | “ANGEL IN THE WINGS” 
i] fi me 

a | 

| . FULTON THEATRE 
| 


“COMMAND DECISION” 


i) x - 


MOROSCO THEATRE 








a | “STRANGE BEDFELLOW 8S” 
| i * * 
Hi 46TH STREET THEATRE 


“FINIAN’S RAINBOW” 


* 






































| “FINIAN’S RAINEOW™ 














at | Season’s Greetings | ie 


: Pe gee Edward C. Paul D. T. Newman 


Driscoll Raftery O’Brien Lawler 


f 























* Wednesday, January 7, 1948 


Forty-second 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 
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Greetings 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


Noel Coward's 


“TO-NIGHT AT 8.30" 




















Greetings to All 


from 


CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 

















GREETINGS 


Herbert and Dorothy Fields 
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SEASON'S 
aR TING 





RECORDING ARTIST 


Exclusively 


ECCA RECORDS 











INTERNATIONAL DANCING STAR 







CURRENTLY 
. PRESENTING 


BAL NEGRE 


On tour—COAST to COAST 
DECEMBER 29 to JUNE 15, 1948 


KATHERINE DUNHAM SCHOOL OF CULTURAL ARTS, INC. | 


Offering individual classes and courses in all Dance and Theatre studies 
Cultural courses for the professional and lay students 


KATHERINE DUNHAM, Director BERTRAND H. YEATON, 
220 W. 43rd St#., N. Y. C. Administrative Director 








LOngacre 5-7561 
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ROBERT WHITEHEAD and OLIVER REA present 


The Two Dramatic Hits of the Season! 


JUDITH 


ANDERSON 


DENNIS FLORENCE 


KING REED 
“MEDEA” 


Freely Adapted from the ‘Medea’ of Euripides 
by ROBINSON JEFFERS 





Staged by JOHN GIELGUD 


Scenery by . , Costumes by < Lighting by 
BEN EDWARDS CASTILLO PEGGY CLARK 
* 


ROYALE THEATRE 


45th Street, West of Broadway 
Evenings at 8:40—Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:40 





JOHN GIELGUD 


as Raskolnikoff in Dostoyevsky’s 


“CRIME » PUNISHMENT” 


Dramatized by RODNEY ACKLAND 


with LILLIAN GISH 


VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF ° ALICE JOHN 
SANFORD MEISNER ° E. A. KRUMSCHMIDT 


and DOLLY HAAS 


Directed by THEODORE KOMISARJEVSKY 
Associate Producer, BEA LAWRENCE 
Settings by PAUL SHERRIFF 
Costumes by LESTER POLAKOV 





NATIONAL THEATRE 


4lst Street, West of Broadway 
Evenings at 8:30—Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 











ALEX 


COHEN 
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Greetings 


PLAYHOUSE 


PLAYHOUSE THEATRE, NEW YORK 


ENTERPRISES 


- BEN MARDEN 
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NOW ON TOUR 


17 CITIES FROM COAST-TO-COAST 


i 
( > LOS ANGELES TORONTO 








CHICAGO MONTREAL 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
NEW HAVEN PROVIDENCE 
HERSHEY PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS 
| CLEVELAND SEATTLE 
BUFFALO PORTLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“27, 


THE SHIPSTADS 
AND JOHNSON 


ORIGINAL AND FINEST 


Al 


12TH ANNUAL EDITION OF | | I ‘ 
































“Something + to die 
about.” 














| HAVE YOU HAD IT222 
| Ath BIG YEAR 


WE ARE GETTING BIGGER AND STRONGER EACH YEAR 


THE PLAY AMERICA 
INSISTS ON SEEING!! 


JOHN WILDBERG 
Presents 
HARRY WAGSTAFF GRIBBLE'S PRODUCTION 


ANNA LUCASTA 


By PHILIP YORDAN 










—Ward Morehouse, Sun 











‘First Hit of the sea- 


93 
son. —Richord Watts, Jr., Post 




















‘Flawless cast offers | 
superb period play.’’| 


—Robert Garland, Journal 














; NOW !! IN ITS 9TH BIG WEEK 
9 Fe HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE, LONDON 





























‘Broadway has a| 
SOON! SOON! SOON! iis a 3) 
February, 1948 March, 1948 June, 1948 th rilling new Hit. : 
PARIS, FRANCE HAGUE, HOLLAND = SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA = —Robert Coleman, Mirror _ 7 





AFTER 42 SOLID WEEKS IN CHICAGO 
NOW IN A POPULAR RETURN ENGAGEMENT 


CIVIC THEATRE 


“IF YOU HAVEN'T BOOKED 'ANNA LUCASTA' THE MOST TALKED ABOUT AND 
CHEERED PLAY IN AMERICA TODAY, MY DEAR FRIEND YOU ARE ‘MISSING THE 
BOAT." FOR BOOKINGS CONTACT MY GENERAL MANAGER, NICK HOLDE, 
HOTEL EDISON, WEST 47TH STREET, N. Y. C. CIRCLE 6-5000. 

(sig) JOHN J. WILDBERG. 





BILTMORE 


THEATRE 

47th St. W. of B'way. 
Evgs. 8:30 

Mots. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 

SEATS ON SALE THRU MAR. 1 
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The finest new play on the boards. Jessica Tandy gives a superb perform- 


ance ...A superb drama.” —ATKINSON, TIMES 


‘A memorable show . . . crowded with understanding, tenderness and humor 


| s . . Tennessee Williams is certainly the Eugene O'Neill of the present period 


on the stage.” —BARNES, HERALD TRIBUNE 


ma: ‘Season's high in acting, writing .. .A superb drama ... the answer toa 
| playgoer's prayer . . . throbbingly alive, compassionate, heart-wrenchingly 
human. Marlon Brando is magnificent, Kim Hunter admirable and Karl 
Malden splendid.”’ —CHAPMAN. NEWS 


~ 









me ew 


( powerful. 


executed.”’ 


**A gaudy, violent and fascinating study . . . packed with 
genuine theatre .. . It will be at the Barrymore when 
the sidewalks of 47th Street are sizzling under next 
Summer's heat.”’ 


"A fine play of clashing emotions . . . a terrific adven- 
ture in theatre.” —HAWKINS, WORLD-TELEGRAM 


‘Season's best new play.” 


“The most creative new play of the season.” 


“A brilliant play.” 


IRENE M. SELZNICK 
presents 


ELIA KAZAN’S PRODUCTION OF 


7 


MAM? 


A New Play by 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
Directed by MR. KAZAN 


with JESSICA TANDY 
Marlon Kim Karl 
BRANDO + HUNTER « MALDEN 
Setting and Lighting by Costumes Designed by 
JO MIELZINER — *® LUCINDA BALLARD 


same Mss af, 


ee 
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BARRYMORE THEATRE 


47th St. West of Broadway, New York City 


TTRCC ELL 


q 
’ 

















LOS ANGELES 





7 i Palmas. theatre here. 


Playing All Broadway’s Important Attractions 


PETER P. ERMATINGER, Manager 











and Coronet legiters. 








- 
fi } Striking drama . . . Brilliantly staged by Elia Kazan... 
‘ 
so impressive that it never ceases to be effective and 
—WATTS, POST 


**An extraordinary exciting evening in the theatre... 
irene Selznick’s producing proudly planned, expertly 
—GARLAND, JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


—MOREHOUSE, SUN 
—LIFE MAGAZINE 


—KRONENBERGER, PM 


—GIBBS, NEW YORKER 


A STIREETCAR | 
MMED DESIRE 





} 7 : 1-Nian Marathon 


Hollywood. 

Bennee Russell, songsmith-play- 
wright, becomes virtually a one- 
man show when his play, “The 
Whole World Can Drop Dead,” is 
produced at Paul Schribman’s Las 
Show de- 
scribed as a sort of “Street Scene” 
of Hollywood, but not anti-picture 
business, will be directed and pro- 
duced by Russell, who will also enact 
the playwright character therein. 
It’s slated for February-March. 

His other play, “My Best Friends,” 
is being done locally also—with an 
eye to Broadway, of course—by 
Schribman who, besides the Las 
Palmas, also controls the Belasco 





THANKS TO 


JOSE FERRER 

1 | HAROLD MINSKY 
GEORGE ABBOTT 
MOSS HARI 

7) LESTER SHURR 
NAT DUNN 


For Your Friendship, Guidance and Work 


RED BUTTONS 


RT 





- 
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Mercy 














| 














in this our 105th anniversary year 
almost every Broadway production featured 





“FABRICS by DAZIAN’S” 


DAZIAN’S.. 


Estabiished 1842 


The world’s largest and oldest theatrical 


fabric organization 


142 West 44th Street, New York'18, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES DETROIT 




















HANS BARTSCH 


THEATRICAL ENTERPRISES 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


NOW ON TOUR IN THE JU. S.: 


“THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER," by Oscar Strans 
(in association with J. H. Del Gondic? 


IN PREPARATION: 


“THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER" for London 
“THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER” for Paris 


IN CONTEMPLATION: 


“MAYTIME™ (Modernized), by Sigmund Romberg 
“THE GUARDSMAN,” by Ferenc Molnar 
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JACKSON and LYNAM 
mold MEXICO 














5 || ANNIVERSARY CONGRATULATIONS 
TO VARIETY.... 





8th 

















From THE EXECUTIVES GLORIFIED 
JOHN H. HARRIS, President WALTER A. BROWN, Vice Pres. & Treasurer EDITION 
LOUIS A. R. PIERI, Secretary JAMES G. BALMER, Assistant to President ~ 
GEORGE W. EBY, Comptroller NORMAN FRESCOTT, General Manager 
BRIAN McDONALD, Company Manager NOW 
ON TOUR 
DIRECTORS 
LOU JACOBS EDDIE SHORE AL SUTPIN . 
NATHAN PODOLOFF JOHN SOLLENBERGER PETER TYRELL 48 WEEKS 
| COAST TO 
And THE STARS COAST 


DONNA ATWOOD % MARKHUS & THOMAS % BOBBY 
SPECHT x ERIC WAITE x NATE & EDYTHE WALLEY 
TRIXIE, % PHIL TAYLOR % JACKSON & LYNAM 
RED McCARTHY % DENCH & STEWART x PATTI 
PHILLIPPL = © BENOIT SISTERS %* CHUCKIE STEIN 1948 

ESCO LA RUE %& FORGIE & LARSON % AL SURETTE 

MULLEN TWINS & ED RAICHE % ALAN KONRAD SCH EDULE 
BRIAN McDONALD %& JEROME MAYHALL w& SETTA & 

$T. AMANT %& MARY IRWIN & AND THE ICE-CA"P§TS” Gee, «aye sraeasies 

AND ICE.CADETS 4) 






























eetete 








Nov. 8-16 .....000. .e+++ Buffalo, N.Y, 
Nov. 17-21 ...seeees4 Toronto, Onterio 
Nov. 23-30 ...e+0++4 Springfield, Mass. 
Dec. 1-14 .....+4+68 Washington, D. C. 





Dec, 15-24 tere eee eeetaterane Vacation 
Dec. 26-Jan. 11 .....4... Boston, Mass, 
Jon, 1B8S . cS iccedece Providence, R. I. 


Jan. 29-Feb.8 ..,.. New Haven, Conn. 
Feb. 25-Mar. 2 ...4.++++ St. Paul, Minn, 
Aline, 88 oe esa skies St. Louis, Mo. 
Mar. 15-Apr. b ceseeserse Chicago, Wi. 
Apr. 2-9... ..eeeeees Kansas City, Mo. 
Apr. VI-17 .....eee0. FR Worth, Texas 
Apr. 22-May 23 ...... Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 8-Sept.5 ...... 
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Compliments of the Season 


234 West 44th Street, New York 


CUS HEIMAN 


























Vera Ellen, Foy, Parker, wonton 














“*WITTIEST PLAY 
IN TOWN “’ 








—ATKINSON, TIMES 


MAURICE EVANS PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


250 West 52d St., N. Y. C. 










Malina Set in ‘Sally’ 


Hunt Stromberg, Jr., has his pro- 
posed revival of “Sally” fully cast, 
starring Vera Ellen (last under Sam 
Goldwyn contract), Eddie Foy, Jr., 
and Lew Parker. Luba Malina is 
set for the comedienne role, for 
which Cynda Glenn was reported 
slated. Co-producer of the old Mari- 


lyn Miller musical (modernized by 
Guy Bolton) is William Berney, 
who last co-authored “Dark of the | 
Moon.” Bolton is officiating only as | 
scripter, not co-impresario. 











Miss Glenn, currently in Holly- | 
wood, instead will probably accept | 
the Paul Derval starring offer for 
the new edition of “Folies Bergeres” 
in Paris, wherein she starred once 
before. She’s doing a Franco-Ameri- 
can radio transcription series, “Paris 
Promenade,” interviewing French, 
British, American and other show 
biz and literati celebs visiting Paris; 
ditto with the couturiers, ete. A 
trial interview with Sacha Guitry is 
apparently tabu to proposed Yank 
sponsors although the French play- 
wright has been cleared of collab- 
oration. 





Betsy Blair, Gene Kelly’s wife, is 
set for femme lead role created by 
Barbara Bel Geddes on Broadway, 
in Ray Spencer production of “Deep 
Are Roots.” 











“THE RED MILL” 


PAULA STONE and HUNT STROMBERG, JR. 


“SWEETHEARTS” 


PAULA STONE and MICHAEL SLOANE 


ON TOUR 


Presented by 


Presented by 





thug. 














GREETINGS 


FROM 








“AT HOME ABROAD” 
“THE SHOW IS ON” 
“HOORAY FOR WHAT” 
“AMERICAN JUBILEE” 


N. Y. WORLDS FAIR 


DANCE DIRECTOR 
OF 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE 











PAUL HAAKON 


DANCING STAR 
OF 


BROADWAY MUSICALS 


Management: 
JACK DAVIES 
48 W. 48th St. 
N. Y. C. 
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SONJA HENIE and ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 


Present the | 


World’s Greatest Ice Skating Spectacle 


SONJA HENIE'S 


“HOLLYWOOD ICE REVUE 
OF 1948” 


Now on Tour 





Appearing at Madison Square Garden Beginning January 22 


. 2... 2 


SICETIME OF 1948” 


CENTER THEATRE 
Rockefeller Center 


NEW YORK 


Produced by SONART PRODUCTIONS 
Exeeutive Director, ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 
Production Directer, WILLIAM H. BURKE 


Staged by CATHERINE LITTLEFIELD 
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“EACH TIME | SEE IT, | laugh 
longer and louder! 1st rate 


—keen fun!” 
—ROBT. GARLAND, 
lournal-American 






HENRY ADRIAN 








Presents 


“A YOUNG 
IMAN’S FANCY” 


CORT THEATRE 


48th St., East of Broadway 





Every Evening Including Sunday 
(Ne Monday Performances) 








Matinees Sat. and Sun. | | 














Ist act if you're not en- 
joying yourself. 





























PHILIP A. WAXMAN 
resents 


“STRANGE 
-BEDPELLOWS” 


A Comedy by 
FLORENCE RYERSON 


and 


COLIN CLEMENTS 


| 
| 


A A A LT 


JOHN C. WILSON 


presents 






























Joan TETZEL 
John ARCHER 
Carl Benton REID 


Nydia Ruth Robin 
WESTMAN AIiOS CRAVEN 


Directed by 
BENNO SCHNEIDER 


H | Scenery by Ralph Alswang 
EE Costumes by Morton Haack 


ee end 


- $e tate” concterene. 
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| OPENING 


Wai) =) JANUARY 14 
| i MOROSCO THEATRE 
} ew York 
| 





























TALLULAH BANKHEAD 
in Noel Coward's Best Comedy 


“PRIVATE LIVES” 


wih DONALD COOK 


peepene Deemee. gk GS OS Nas 
g 


ATLANTIS PRODUCTIONS 
The Theatre Guild —H. M. Tennent, Ltd. — John C. Wilson 


present 


The London Prize Play 
“THE WINSLOW BOY” 


by Terence Rattigan 


Chicago 














Empire Theatre . .. . . «© «= « New York 
* 
The Theatre Guild in Association with John C. Wilson 
' present 
LYNN ALFRED 


FONTANNE LUNT 
“O Mistress Mine” 


by Terence Rattigan 


Selwyn Theatre . . . «. + «+ + Chicago 








(in Preparation) 
and the Messrs. Shubert 
present 


“POWER WITHOUT GLORY” 


by Michael Hutton 





Globe Theatre 
Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.I. 


10 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 














Happy Holidays To All 
Our Friends in Show Business 


— FROM — 


FORTUNE GALLO 
SAN CARLO OPERA 60. 





Ice 
Entertainment 
for 
All America 


(A Few Summer Dates 
Open for Fairs) 


HOLIDAY 
ON ICE 


Staged on the World's 
largest portable ice sur- 
face, now thrilling audi- 
ences from coast to coast 
with its cast of 110 skat- 
ing stars, magnificent 
production, comedy, mu- 
sic and beauty. 


ICE 
VOGUES 


Our “little” big show, for 
the smaller towns, but 
every moment of it 
GREAT ENTERTAINMENT. 
Portable refrigeration 











duction and costuming, 
talent-packed cast of 65. 


GEO. D. TYSON 


1775 BROADWAY 
Room 608 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Tel. Circle 7-1348—49 











equipment, top-notch pro-| 





| 


———_—- 


























PABST 
THEATRE 


Milwaukee's Finest 
DRAMA 
CONCERT 
BALLET 
PICTURES 


MYRA PEACHE, Mgr. 
144 E. Well St. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Tel. Daly 3760 











—— 








SAMUEL FRENCH 


SINCE 18380 
Play, Brokers and 


Authors’ Representatives 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Cal. 




















aaeeaaaaahaaaanaanenee 
HOTEL ROOMS 


IN HEART OF TIMES 8Q. 
Room, bath sad shower, telephone. From $3 
sin 


















le and $3.50 double. 
Rosoff’s 
HOTEL ROSOFF A..F 
147 W. 43rd St. on the 
(at B'way), BR. 9-5400 premises 
z 099444064 
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RICHARD RODGERS and OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 


Send Warmest Wishes for a Happy and Successful New Year to 


ETHEL MERMAN and the “ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” COMPANY 


Imperial Theatre, New York 


MARY MARTIN and the National Company of “ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Shubert Theatre, Chicago 


DOLORES GRAY and the London Company of “ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Coliseum Theatre, London 
The Australian Company of “ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 
His Majesty’s Theatre, Melbourne 
HELEN HAYES and the “HAPPY BIRTHDAY” Company 
Broadhurst Theatre, New York 
The “JOHN LOVES MARY” Company 
Music Box Theatre, New York 
The “SHOW BOAT” Company 
Nixon Theatre, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
The “ALLEGRO” Company 
Meojestic Theatre, New York 
The “OKLAHOMA!” Company 
St. James Theatre, New York 
The National Gompany of “OKLAHOMA!” 
Park Theatre, Youngstown, Ohio 
The London Company of “OKLAHOMA!” 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London — 
The “CAROUSEL” Company 
National Theatre, Washington, D. C. 
- | 


CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD and the “! REMEMBER MAMA” Company 


Colonial Theatre, Boston, Massachusetts 


alt 
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ARNARD STRAUS 


“Temper the Wind" 


“For Love or Money” 





























| White Minstrels 


(Continued from page 236) 


written by a northerner in 1849. The 
composer was the popular minstrel, 
Daniel Decatur Emmett, and he was 
inspired to do the number by. the 
runaround in Bryant's Minstrel. 
“Dixie” was first sung at the Chat- 
ham theatre, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1843. 
More than fifty composers laid claim 
to the work, but a manuscript writ- 


ten in his own hand proved Emmett’s | 


authorship. Later on he wrote a 


forgotten sequel called “I’m Going | 


Home tc Dixie.” Emmett = was 
credited also with originating the 


|called “picture dancing, 
‘he would 
in the middle of a dance, strike a) 


minstrel first-part and introducing 


Negro dancing. 


Eventually dancing became a fea- 
ture of the minstrel show. Softshoe 
numbers were usually accompanied 
by a convention in which a stage- 
hand would~come out and scatter 
a cornucopia of sand before the 
footlights as a prelude to the en- 
trance of the dancer. Eddie Leonard 
built a career around  softshoe 


' dancing, and George Primrose was | 
what was 


particularly famous for 
” 


which 
rest 


in 
come to a sudden 
posture with his hands and feet 
and then continue with the number. 
Charley Queen, one of the most 


shoes around the audience to prove 
that there was 
concealed to increase his taps. While 
others did doublerolls, Queen did 
trebles. 


| -  Blackface Popular | 


Eventually blackface  entertain- 
ment became so popular that ver- 
manent.companies were set up in 


Brooklyn, Boston and San Francisco. | 
world’s | 
record of 20 years’ continuous run. | 
Here, under the direction of Frank | 


Philadelphia piled up a 


Dumont some of the greatest stars 
played, 
Dockstadter, Willis 


The original minstrels, of course, 


no triek apparatus 


including Lew Sully, Lew} 
P. Sweatman, | 
/Tom Lewis and Chauncey Olcott. 


of entertainment became a part of 


the early burlesque show. Oddly 
enough, too, there were all-colored 


companies in which the colored per- 


formers blacked up and_ imitated 
themselves. Primrose and West, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Isaacs, sent out the 
first mixed troupe which they called 
“Forty Whites and Thirty 
In one of the last “Follies,” Ziegfeld 
had a minstrel number, with lovely 
Marilyn Miller in pink tights, break- 
ing the tradition of an all-male com- 
pany. Among the famous 
troupes were Bryant’s, Tony Pas- 
tor’s, 


It is interesting to note that al- 


popular and fastest tap dancers, | had theic imitators. Among these| only 25c. admission, he retired with 
finished his numbers by passing his were the lady minstrels, whose form a large fortune. 
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. [BALLET THEA 
IN AUTUMN DEBUT 
4 a et 
“3 By JOHN MARTIN ae 
Mi The Ballet Theatre opene oe 
$ fall season at the City rg = 
night and again proved: see. 
yk be a company withou 


has recently underg 
renovation of its 








had never 
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N. Y. DAILY MIRROR 

















To Good Start 
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"NOT ONLY THE BEST BALLET COMPANY, 
BUT ALSO THE BEST LOOKING 
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By WALTER TERRY 
The best . 
as Ballet howdy any companies, 


48 been called 
appears ’ 
season. to be better than ever this 
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Ballet Theatre in 


of the ballet companies, opened 

four-week engagement tt ; 
Center Monday evening under the 
most auspicious of circumstances. 
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seasonal! and ample. With a reported 
$60,000 in ad Say i 

egy So 2 ma arony sales already in 
and get your 
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55th St. on 



















Top Form 
Ballet Theatre, by all odds the best 
at the City 


Se _W: the applause 


and long, the floral tributes 


you had better hurr 
tickets if you want to 


before it depart 
Dee 14 parts from 
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four-week season at the City 
Center last evening to a 
$3.00 top and a $60,000 ad- 
vance sale. That means that 
half of the seats for the en- 
gagement had been sold be- 
fore the curtain rose. This 
is the first time that an at- 
traction has charged more 
than $2.40 at the Center. 
Ballet Theatre is still the best 
company in the ;ield. ° 
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have happened here in the name 
of baliet, it is pleasant to welcome 
back so steady an organization 
as Ballet Theater, which last 
night opened a four-week engage- 
ment at the City Center, 





After some of the things that 
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Cheers for Ballet 
Ballet Theatre has come back 
at its finest, It would be hard to 
ask for anything much better than 
its opening performance at the 
City Center last night. Ovations 
weré again in order. 
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N.Y. DAILY NEWS 





The Ballet Theatre, which has withstood more economic 
and managerial assaults than any theatrical organization of 
modern times, last night returned to the City Center stage as 


panna ying wish Sad fis Cotte os night had a $65,000 advance S 
“3 For the first time since the stub-| the Ven - pony it E petential 
pornly artistic Lucia Chase began| is more t ~yy is csanan 

ouring a personal fortune into} gross of $120,000 fo the oneree 
tis dance, group, some tn, yore | To" also more than ee lst 
ago, there were indications that the Spring’s Nae eee he eae 
roomy auditorium. 


long awaited, self-supporting days 
might be at hand. Ballet Theatre 
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T IMPORTANT ¢ DATES « TERMS 1948-49 


Our first booking letter of ten days ago has brought such terrific response that we 
urge you to set your 1948-49 date for Ballet Theatre just as quickly as possible, 
—Wiblliam Fields, Booking Representative, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 





The Ballet Theater“ h 
as re- 
pesemny been singled out as the 
a company now in America. 
onsidering the evidence of 


opening nigh 























‘Vatican Choir 


Tour Fizzles 


Mexico City. 
The checkered tour of the Vatican 
Choir wound up with disastrous box- 


office takes here. Although the 
singers opened fairly well at the 


Plaza Mexico, the 65,000 seat bowl 
| where bullfights are held, 
| degenerated to the point where a 


receipts 


|though Christy, one of the earliest | os 
. rit: | performanc t tk > amed: 
l‘of minstrel show producers, charged P e at the Cine Alameda 


i had to be cancelled because only 50 
| ducats were sold. Events were cli- 
maxed with a collection taken at the 
Cathedral of Mexico to provide fare 
out of the country for the group. 
Choir, thought by local im- 
presarios to be a terrific draw in this 
devoutly Catholic country, did sev- 
eral unscheduled concerts in order 
to meet its expenses. They started 
at the National theatre at a $3 
(U. S.) top, which afterward was 
conceded to be too high because of 
local economic conaitions. High was 
dropped to $1.20 (U. S.) for the Cine 
Mexico concert, a charge that in- 
cluded the right to see the current 
film. But at curtain time there was 
only $40 (U. S.) in the till which 
was refunded to the few customers. 
This occurred despite good advertis- 
ing and publicity. 

It was conceded that the general 
run of customers just didn’t have 
enough coin to pay the prices. The 
final concerts held here were billed 
as homage to the Vatican Choir in 
an effort to provide them with suf- 
ficient fare. 

The plan to guarantee the Choir 
$20,000 (U. S.) per concert had to be 
dropped, and guarantee for all con- 
certs totalled $30,000 in U. S. coin. 





Sign Edwards, Grayson 
For ‘Roots’ on Coast 


Los Angeles. 

Ray Spencer, stage producer, 
signed James Edwards and Jesse 
Grayson, Negro thesps, for top roles 
in “Deep Are the Roots,” which 
opens here at the Belasco theatre 
Jan. 15, 

Howard Bay, production designer 


at Universal-International, is doing 
the set. 








ATTENTION !——j 


PRODUCING AND 
BOOKING OFFICES! 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Is Six Hours From 
Broadway— 
100 Miles South of 
Washington! 
With a Theatre-Going 
Public of 400,000! 
A LEGIT THEATRE !S 
AVAILABLE ON RENTAL, 
STANDARD SHARING, 
PERCENTAGE OR FLAT 
RATE 


Contact Jack Stone, Mgr. 


WRVA THEATRE 
9th and Broad Street | 
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YOUR ATTENTION IS RESPECTFULLY DIRECTED 
TO THIS SINGULAR AND SIGNIFICANT EVENT 


COMMENCING 2S: 
WITH THE NEW YEAR 

















Pepular Purveyer ef Pepeorn and Palaver, — 
Nestalgia and Drell Pleasantries 


presents his renowned column 


“PITCHING HORSESHOES” 


UNDER THE AEGIS OF 


Herald <a 


NEW YORK’S MOST INTERESTING NEWSPAPER 
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Inside Stuff—Legit 


Novel exploitation pamphlet is being used by Edwin Lester, producer 
of “Song of Norway,” to promote the operetta on tour. It’s a two-fold | 
sheet listing the various recordings (including the Decca album made by | 
the original cast, as well as various single disks under the Victor and 


Columbia labels) of music from the show. It’s distributed by record shops | 


throughout the country. 

Besides the list of available recordings, the pamphlet carries a back- | 
ground account of “Norway,” with the history of the production, story of | 
composer Edvard Grieg and, on a back panel, critical quotes and per- 
formance dates in the area where the record shop is Jocated. 





While Mike Todd was being questioned by the referee in his recent | 


bankruptcy proceedings, the attorney asked how it happened that he be- | 
came -so heavily involved in debt. The producer replied, “Well, 
you. I always had partners in my successes byt I was on my own with 
the flops and had to take the full slap.” 











Freedom From Fear 


Continued from page 237 

















or that Moscow was responsible for a scene in a nostalgic picture about 
the ‘20s (“Margie”), in which students were shown debating a resolution 
that the Marines should be withdrawn from Nicaragua. 

We would hardly be impressed by the idea that it was red propaganda 
to show a batiker refusing an ex-GI a loan (“The Best Years of Our 
Lives”). We're naive enough to feel there’s nothing unpatriotic about 
making a picture or producing a play in the middle of the greatest war in 


Pil tell 





























Longhair-Legit 


tL (Continued from page 234) 








win doing it successfully in “Porgy 
|and Bess” and Kurt Weill (artis- 
tically successful though finan- 
cially a flop) with “Street Scene.” 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, who has had 
| two operas staged at the Met, and 
| skipped to Broadway last season 
with his “Medium” and “Telephone,” 
will shift over to the N. Y. City 
Opera Co. in the spring with “The 
Consul,” to show that the longhair- 
| legit fields do meet. 

Legit producer Michael Myerberg 
is dickering to produce Benjamin 
Britten’s opera, “The Rape 
| Lucretia,” 





bring Marc Blitzstein’s folk-opera, 
| “The Cradle Will Rock,” which the 
N. Y. City Symphony Orchestra 
performed in November, to a Broad- 
way house. Blitzstein is now work- 
ing on an operatic version of Lillian 
Hellman’s drama, “The Little Foxes.” 
Eddie Dowling tried to get produc- 
tion rights for Broadway for the 
Britten opera, “Peter Grimes,” which 
| the Met will stage next spring. * 





Joe Grump— 


of 
on Broadway. Myerberg | 
| was leading figure.in the move to! 


And You Can Have Him 


(Continued from page 238) 


stage which gives me a chance to talk my head off while everybody has 
to listen,” 
“You're some help to the profession, Joe,” 
“I do my best,” 
“What?” 


“E coulda had a piece of ‘Oklahoma!’ Saw it in New Haven, They needed 
money bad but I wouldn’t go in unless they made all the changes I 
suggest.” 

“And they wouldn’t—for you, Joe?” I say in surprise. 


“No—not at the time I told ‘'em—but believe you me, they had 'em in 
there by the time they got to Broadway. So whether the Theatre Guild 
likes it or not—I’m one of the authors, but I ain’t collectin’ no royalties.” 

"Hm,” I hm’'d, “this is gonna be a great surprise to Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein.” 

“Oh, you know authors,” says Joe, “by this time they think every change 
I thought of is theirs. I had the same experience with ‘Harvey.’ When I 
took a peek at it-in Boston they had a real rabbit on the stage. It sort of 
made it unreal, so I tipped off Brock Pemberton to leave out the rabbit. 
Did I get any thanks? No, Sir! Wouldn't even let me buy two seats for 
the opening. But if you seen ‘Harvey’ lately you know there isn’t no bun- 
nies runnin’ around the stage in Eaves costumes.” ; 


“The papers oughta do a story on you, Joe.” I says. “You're a character.” 


“You ain’t kiddin’, Bud. I was around when Morosco was a man and 
not the name of a theatre.” 


Just then the intermission. bell rang and Sam pulls my sleeve. 
I mean?” Sam says. 


I snarls. 
is Joe’s topper. “Know what?” 


| 
| 


“See what 





history showing our ally in that war standing off our mutual enemy at 
Stalingrad. In fact, we are even glad that the Russians beat the Germans 
in that historic battle, despite witnesses at the Washington investigation 
who seem to think that we should have wanted the Nazis to conquer at the 
Volga. 

In fact, it is my contention that a Congressional examination of the 
propaganda in the Broadway drama would. reveal the disconcerting fact 
that the only current play containing anti-American sentiments was 
“Harvey,” which goes so far as to say that the only likeable Americans are 
the alcoholics, But I don’t think we should bother to do anything about 
it. The theatre, I believe, has enough confidence in America and dislike 
for the police state to feel that the nation can defend itself against Com-. 
munism without destroying its own right of free speech. It is, I hope, not 
so uncertain of American democracy as to doubt its ability to withstand 
totalitarianism without adopting totalitarian ideas. 





“Yeah,” I says, “I know what you mean.” 


“And by the way,” blurts Sam, as we're being shoved down the wrong 
aisle, “remind me to tell you next intermission about the farmer's daughter _ 
and the landlord. I'll try to think of the punch line all through the second 


act! 


| | Ballerinas Inte Legit | 


Ballerinas are going into legit, 
into straight parts. Tilly Losch is in 
“Topaze” in N. Y. and Irina Baron- 
ova will be in “Dark Eyes” in Lon- 
don. Dancer Joan McCracken played 
an important serious role in the 
Experimental Theatre’s production 
of “Galileo.” Vera Zorina has played 
straight parts in legit, and Tamara 
Toumanova has done serious roles in 
films. 


Lawrence Winters, who got a 





* 7. o 
I didn’t hear from Sam again until the next morning. 
“Well,” welled Sam over the phone. “Joe was right, wasn’t he?” 


“What do you mean right?” I yells back. “Last night’s show got raves 
from every critic in town.” 


“Yeah, I know,” says Sam, “just as Joe said!” 


a 











{ don’t think that it wants to pay the Kremlin police state the vast com- | name in “Call Me Mister,” Todd 
piiment of advpting its methods. After all, there is excuse for the police | Duncan, who scored in “Porgy and , 
state in Russia, since it is not a creation of recent years but’ has. come | Bess,” and Muriel Smith and Muriel ° 
down from centuries of Russian history. There is certainly no reason for | Rahn, who both got their starts in Gr eetings 
us, with our great tradition of democratic freedom, to desert it and sub- | “Carmen Jones,” have all used these 
stitute legalized intolerance. Americanism is not conformity. It is, among | legit appearances as_ springboards : 
other things, the right of free inquiry, and I believe the theatre recognizes | into the concert fields, for major 
that, even if Hollywood doesn't dare. engagements. -Polyna Stoska, of the ‘ from 
= N. Y. City Opera Co., made a 
striking impression in last year’s 
legiter, “Street Scene,” and as re- ; 
sult was signed by the Met. The 
ANOTHER CANDLE ON - ete Norman Cordon switched over 
0 sing in “Street Scene” and Sirice ; P 
VARIETY'S BIRTHDAY oma has been singing with the N. Y. 
‘ . ity Opera Co. Evelyn Keller, of 
CAKE—CONGRATULATIONS! “The Medium,” was signed subse- | 
i quently by the N. Y. City Opera Co. 
Jose Iturbi, a great concert artist, 
‘became a greater concert draw as ne: = 








well as a pic star, through his filni 
appearances. Lauritz Melchior also 
now bestrides two media—from 
Metopera to films. 
| The N. Y. City Opera Co., under 
| Laszlo Halasz, has established a 
| unique reputation as a popular mass 
opera company, at a $2.40 top, in 
| N. Y. It’s the latest musical organi- 
| zation to gain prominence in the 
| field. And director Halasz admits he 
| has borrowed ideas from Broadway 
|—in dramatic ensemble staging 
| modeled on legits—as well as taken 
its singing actors and directors. In 
return, his company has sent talent | 
to Broadway. Halasz also proclaims 
' that Broadway opera (as exemplified 
in “The Medium” and “Street | 
| Scene”) did more good for his com- 
‘pany than almost anything else. 
Halasz took stage directors from 
Broadway in Jose Ruben, Eugene 
Bryden, Teodor Komisarjevsky. For 
| Singers, he took Wilma Spence from 
|“The Merry Widow,” Virginia Has- 
kins from “Carousel,” Evelyn Keller 
from “The Medium,” and Virginia 
MacWatters, Dorothy Sarnoff and 
_ LLL CA Cane, 2!ph Herhert from “Rosalinda.” 
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costume co. 


1150 Avenue of the America: 
New York City 
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| Holiday Greetings! 
| , y 


MAX GORDON 





presents 


‘BORN YESTERDAY” 


The Hilarious Hit By 
GARSON KANIN 








LYCEUM THEATRE NEW YORK 
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| Sa Seasons 
| Greetings 


FROM 





Courtney Burr and Lassor H. Grosberg 


AND 


“AN INSPECTOR CALLS” 
BRIABGON By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


STARRING 


THOMAS MITCHELL - 


WITH 


MELVILLE COOPER 
AND 


: DORIS LLOYD -RENE RAY - JOHN BUCKMASTER 
_ SORT MERIVALE - PATRICIA MARMONT 

















Directed by CEDRIC HARDWICKE 
Setting and Costumes by STEWART CHANEY 








BOOTH THEATRE—NEW YORK CITY 


General Manager—ALBERT H. ROSEN 
| Press Representatives—PHYLLIS PERLMAN ond MARIAN BYRAM 
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Wednesday, January 7, 1948 





OBITUARIES 


MICHAEL J. MEEHAN 
Michael J. Meehan, 96, one of the 
most spectacular operators on the 
N. Y¥. Stock Exchange before 1937, 
and noted at that time for his op- 


erations in film and radio shares, 
died Jan. 2 of pneumonia in _ his 
suite at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel 
N. Y. His most outstanding deals 
were in Radio Corporation common 
shares during the period when “Ra- 


dio” was boomed in the late '20s be- 
cause of rapid growth of the radio 
industry then. 

He was known in the film business 
because of his reputed large stake at 
one time in old Pathe shares and his 
holdings in RKO. His influence in 
the company was so extensive at 
one time that he was thought to 
have had one or more representa- 


tives on the directorate and his own 
men with the corporation in an ex- 
ecutive capacity. 

Meehan was a 
RKO, since his extensive Keith- 
Albee-Orpheum preferred holdings 
gave him virtual control of the RKO 
theatres while the corporation was 
in 77-B. He had a stake at one time 
also in RKO preferred stock. Mal- 


big influence in 


colm Kingsberg, RKO theatres top 
executive, was One of. his life-long 
friends. 


Wife, two daughters and two sons 
survive. 


| London run at the Shaftsbury thea- 
tre, she had played the role in the 
at 
Lon- 
reap- 
peared in a revival of the piece at 


original 
the 


don 


New York production 
Casino theatre. After the 
run of 697 nights, she 


Daly’s theatre, N. Y. 

Most of her stage life was spent 
in London, with only occasional 
returns to New York. In almost 10 
years of uninterrupted success she 


In Memory of My 
Beloved Husband 


DICK RYAN 


MARY RYAN 





appeared in musical comedies such 


as “An American Beauty,’. “The 
Girl From Up There,” “Three Little 
Maids,” “The School Girl,” “The 
Catch of fhe Season” and “The 


Belle of Mayfair.” 

On a return visit to the U. S. in 
1935 she refused offers to return to 
the stage. 

GUS 8S. SCHLESINGER 

Gus S. Schlesinger, 65, who headed 
Warners’ foreign department for 
more than 13 years, died Jai. 2 at 


IN LOVING MEMORY 
OF 


‘HARRY VON TILZER 


July 8, 1872—Jan. 10, 1946 


His Brothers 
WILL—JULES—HAROLD—ALBERT 





EDNA MAY 


Edna May, 69, former actress who 
starred in New York and London in 


“The Belle of New York.” died 
Jan. 1 in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
after a heart attack. Her husband, 


Oscar Lewisohn, died in 1917. 


Although born in Syracuse, N. Y.., 
where she appeared in children’s 
plays, Miss May subsequently went 
to London in the 99s at the age of 
18 and scored a personal success as 
Belle of New York.” 


Prior to the 





r 
| “Carousel,” Ford’s (2d week). | 
| Rodgers-Hammerstein musical drew 
a nice $34,000 for 


JACK BEDASZ 


STANLEY F. DAWSON 


SOPHIE GABY 


his home in Orange, N. J. He nad 
been relatively inactive in the pic- 
ture field sifce 1933. 

A former manager for George M. 
Cohan, he also managed theatres in 


Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal. In 
1916 he quit the exhibitor field to 
join the old Interocean Film Co. 


. He subsequently became associated 


with Harry M. Warner and aided 


in setting up Warner’s foreign de- 
| partment. 
the Salvation Army lassie in “The | 


While making a European trip in 
1920, Schlesinger marketed “School- 


1947 


OTTO KLIVIS 


SAM 
EDELHEIT 


| street while walking near his home. 


| authored the words included “Down 


CONN LITTLE 


| days,” one of the earliest Warner 
| pictures. Grosses on the film were 
| among the highest ever to have been 
achieved at that time in the foreign 
field. He remained with the com- 
pany as its foreign chief until 1933. 
At times he also was as- 
sociated his brother, the late 


of Me.” He was a member of the 
| American Society of Authors, Com- 
| posers and Publishers. 





RAY C. HICKMAN 
Ray C. Hickman, 52, part owner of 
_the Washington Theatre Co., which 





various 
with 


Morris Schlesinger, in operation of ;}owned and operated theatres in 
‘the Shubert theatre, Newark. Marietta, O., died there Jan. 2. 
He was a brother of Leon Schles- | He had been in the theatre business 
inger, producer of animated car- | for about 30 years, starting with the 
toons for Warners. Sister and an-|9wnership of the Auditorium thea- 
other brother survive. tre, Marietta, and later formed a 
eee partnership with the late Mort Shea. 

LOUiS=E BEAUDET Hickman was the circuit’s travel- 


ing representative until 1942, when 
| he was incapacitated by an automo- 
bile accident. 

Wife, son and daughter survive. 


Louise Beaudet, 86, former actress 
who for a time had headed her own 
troupe, Louise Beaudet Opera Co., 
died Dec. 31 her home in New 
York. 

She made her debut 


at 


in a Maurice MARK FISHER 


Grau operatic productions in Lon- Mark Fisher, 51, singer, orchestra 
don, and shortly after came to | leader and composer, died Jan. 2 in 
America. She appeared .with the Round Lake, IIl., of heart attack. 
MeCaull Opera Co. and also in He composed many songs including 
“America” at the Auditorium during |“When You're Smiling” and “Oh 
the World’s Fair in Chicago. In | How I Miss You Tonight” and at 
|addition to musicals she also ap-/| Various times played with dance 
peared in dramatic productions with | bands around* Chicago. He also 


|played in the various theatre or- 


James O'Neil, Jeffreys Lewis, Clara 
chestras employed by the Balaban & 


Morris, and with William Hodge in | 


“The Man From Home.” | Katz circuit. In recent years, he did 
She was also in the William A. 4 Singing act. 


Wife and son survive. 
ADOLPH H. WITTMANN 
Adolph H. Wittmann, 57, projec- 


Brady revival of “Jim, The P®hman” 
before acting in “Flo Flo”; and with 
Laurette Taylor in “One Night In | 
Rome.” During one season she ap- 


peared in vaudeville in a sketch | tionist at the Shaw theatre, St. | 
entitled “Mother Love.” Louis, died Dec. 28 of heart disease 

She returned to her favorite field | 4t his home there. He was a son of 
of light opera under the manage- | the late Adolph Wittmann, one of 


the pioneer motion 
owners in St. Louis. 
Wife and daughter survive. 


Todd Rubinstein, 45, former nitery 


ment of The Shuberts in “My Mary- 
land,” and later in “White Lilacs.” 
Her last appearance was in Patter- 
son McNutt’s play, “Hay Fever.” 


picture theatre 





VAUGHN COMFORT | entertainer, died last week while 
Vaughn Comfort, 66, a former | Visiting friends in Musicians Hall, 
blackface minstrel and a veteran | Philadelphia. In recent years he 


of more than 40 years in show busi- | had been in the trucking businéss. 
ness, died Dec. 29 in West Palm | 
Beach, Fla. He was for-many years 
proprietor of a cafe in Ocean City, 
nN, ge; 

Comfort, who began his singing 
career at the age of 12, joined the 
old Dumont Minstrel troupe in Phil- | 





Virgil Miller, 30, of WCAE en- 
gineering staff, died suddenly of a 
heart attack last week. He had 
joined the station less than a year 
ago. Wife and child survive. 


adelphia in 1908, and was subse-| Charles A. Miller, 57, former thea- 
quently tenor and interlocutor with | '¢ manager in Meadville, Butler 
shows of ‘George M. Cohan, George | and Connellsville, Pa., died last 


week at Albion, Pa., where for some 
time now he’ had been in the restau- 
rant business. 


(Honeyboy) Evans, George 
rose and Neil O’Brien. 
the Keith circuit from 


Prim- 
He was on 
1914 to 1926.” 


Sarah L. Thomas, member of the 





ROGER L. ROSENBLUM 


Roger L. Rosenblum,, 60, song® J. Walter Thompson ad agency 
writer who was credited with the | Staff for 18 years, died Dec. 30 in 
lyries to such hits as “One Dozen Santa Monica. She was a sister of 
Roses” and the “Oceana Roll.” died | Margaret Ettinger and a cousin of 
of a heart attack Thursday (1) in | Louella O. Parsons. 

Chicago. He was stricken on the og 





Other songs for which Rosenblum Kramer, film editor, and Arthur 


bs the Winegar Works,” “When I |i Hollywood. 


Was a Dreamer and You Were My | p a 

| Carousel’ Big $34,000; 
| ‘Norway’ Current, Balte 
| “Carousel” completed 


Baltimore. 
its second 
|round at Ford’s here last week to 
, resounding biz, helped by the juicy 
|take for New Year's Eve. 
rently to a strong advance is “Song 
of Norway” with an extra matinee 
Friday (9) slated as a benefit per- 
formance for the Actors Fund. 
Estimate for Last Week 









a nice its final stanza, 
| Oringing the total gross to $64,000 
| for the fortnight. 


Wiggers’ 105G Season 


Albany. 





outfit, the Univ. of Pennsylyania’s 
Mask and Wig production of “Juleo 
and Romiet” grossed over $13,000 at 
| its New Year’s Eve performance at 
| the 3,300 seat Eastman theatre, 
_ Rochester. At the Grand theatre, Al- 
| bany, on Friday (2), it pulled in 
| $4,348 at a $3.90 top. 

| During its 27 performances in 
| Philadelphia and on the road, the 
show drew an estimated 50,000 cus- 
;tomers, grossing $105,000 minus 
taxes. It made a profit despite pay- 
_ing Pennsylvania Railroad $18,000 
for a special train. 





KRAUS 





Dream” and “That’s All She Wanted | 


Jacob Kramer, 62, father of Burton | 


Kremer, story editor, died’ Dec. 31 


In cur- | 


Setting a boxoffice record for the. 


‘Manhattan’ 0G, 
Bediellows’ 136, 
‘Bound NG Philly 


Philadelphia. 
| Philly’s three legt holiday 
broke just about even, both as a 
merit and as to biz. “Make Mine 
Manhattan,” was a hit trom its first 
night and is now in the sellout class 
at the Forrest where it winds yp its 
| two-and-a-half bmx 





shows 


weeks’ stay Satur- 
|}day night (10). Wisdom of Iniding 
|for the. current session has 


keen 
shown repeatedly as biz mounted. 


“Bonanza Bound” was a floppo and 


folded Saturday night (3). It got a 
critical panning and _ unfavorable 
word-of-mouth. 

In-betweener of the three open- 
ings was “Strange Bedfellows” 
which preemed Saturday (27). No- 
tices were good, though not raves, 
and audience reaction has been 


favorable. 
This week is without opepings, 
since “The Last Dance” (previously 


i\*A Friend of the Family”) put back 
| its preem at the Walnut from Thurs- 
|day (8) to next Monday (12). On that 
| date 


it will compete with “Bur- 
lesque,”’ the Bert Lahr revival at the 
locust and “Song ot Norway” at the 
Shubert, Tuesday (13) the Forrest 
gets “Look, Ma,, I’m Dancing,” All 
are in for two week stays. 

The Walrmut is listed for the debut 
Jan. 26 of “Mr. Roberts,” with Henry 
| Fonda, the Shubert gets “Carousel” 
lthe same night and the Forrest is 
'skedded for Maurice Chevalier then. 
First-named in for two weeks, 
“Carousel” for an indefinite stay and 
Chevalier in for one week. He will 
be followed by Maurice Schwartz, 
also for a week. 

Estimates for Last Week 


“Bonanza Bound,” Shubert (2d 
week). Thanks to a capacity house 
New Year’s Eve, this tryout limped 
to a sad $15,000; folded Saturday (3), 

“Make Mine Manhattan,” Forrest 
(2d week). This pre-Broadway tune- 
up started well and steadily built to 
$40,000; helped by a tilted New Year’s 
Eve scale; remains this week. 

“Strange Bedfellows,” Locust (ist 
week). Fair reaction and generally 
gvood $13,000 for the first full week;. 
current week is the finale. 


Broadway Chatter 


Louis Nizer’s autobiography due 
| soon, title “Between You and Me: An 
Autobiography of Spare Time.” _ 

Producers Representatives (Irving - 
Lesser and Seymour Poe) moved 
from the Paramount to RKO Bldg. 

_ When “Born Yesterday” goes be- 
'fore the Columbia cameras it will 
|have Sidney Buchman as producer. 
| Apattment swap with concert 
'manager Clara Weiss gives the Bob 
_(MBS) Swezeys a larger apartment 
‘on West 57th. 

| Second annual forum sponsored by 
the National Assh. of Magazine Pub- 
lishers has been postponed from 
Jan. 15-16 to April 27-28. ; 

Lynn Farnol, Goldwyn flack chief, 
-who went to Miami Beach last week 
to set “Bishop’s Wife” opening, to 
Sarasota this week for brief vaca- 
| tion. 
| Charles Schiaifer, 20th-Fox ad- 
publicity chief, back at his desk after 
a three-week trip to Florida where 
he set up openings in three Miami 
theatres for “Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment.” 
| Clay Morgan, executive aide to 
'NBC prexy Niles Trammell, fully 
| recovered from the accident at the 
| National Assn. of Broadcasters con- 
‘vention in Atlantic City last fall, 
back at his desk. : 

Hugo Morris, of the William Mor- 
ris Agency, a snow casualty. He's 
recovering in Roosevelt Hospital 
from a fractured leg sustained ing 
fall on W. 46th St. at the height of 
last week’s blizzard, : 

Billy Rose waxes a week's disks 
for his Krem] (Mutual) series in one 
day, every Tuesday, at WOR. The 
five platters require about 10 hours 
work; five each for editing his scripts 
for size and for actual waxing. 
| Herb Drake, veepee and promo- 
'tion director for Macfadden Publi- 
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ications, left for the Coast Friday (2) 
| for a 10-day stay to confab with stu- 


'dio personnel and handle arrange 
ments for Photoplay Mag’s Gold 


_ MARRIAGE 


Dale Evans to Roy Rogers, Davis, 
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THOMAS R. KILLILEA ALEX 


ASSOCIALION OF THEATRICAL PRESS AGENTS AND MANAGERS 





| Okla., Jan. 1. Bride and groom are 
film thesps. 


YOKEL 


| BIRTHS 


| Mr. and Mrs. Oren Root, Jr., son, 
| New York, Dec. 30. Mother is the 
| former Daphne Skouras, daughter of 
20th-Fox prexy Spyros Skouras. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steve Rodnok, Jr., 
daughter, Pittsburgh, Dec. 13. Father 
owns a theatre in Oakmont, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Morgan, son, 
Hollywood, Dec. 30. Father is a 
press agent. 


| 
| 
| 





Santa Monica, Dec. 31. Father is a 
|} radio writer. 


Mr.- and Mrs. Hy Freedman, son, 


Medal banquet slated for Feb. 16. 

Mayor O’Dwyer’s edict ordering 
| pleasure cars off city streets for ovet 
ja week, while the record snow- 
‘storm was being cleared, was the 
taxidrivers’ delight. Ditto for tax! 
riders because, despite the slush and 
debris, it certainly was much easte! 
to get around. a 
| WB producer QJerry Wald’s 
‘brother-in-law, Baron Polan (Con- 
nie Wald’s brother) manages Kay 
, Thompson & Williams Bros. Plans 
keeping the well publicized act out 
‘of N. Y. as long as possible unit! 
sure of proper showcasing. Herbert 
| Jacoby-Max Gordon, who gus 
‘bought Cafe Society Uptown, may 
'preem their new acquisition with the 
| act. 
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_ PRODUCER, Phil Cohan 
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UNITED REXALL DRUG COMPANY 


Every Wednesday, NBC, 10:30 p.m., EST 
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In Release Shortly M-G-M's 


“ON AN ISLAND WITH TH YOU" 


Producer—JOE PASTERNAK Director—R ICHARD THORPE | 





MUSICAL DIRECTOR, Ray Bargy 



















Exclusive for M-G-M, Just Recorded 


~“Chidahee, Chidahee, Chidahee” 
“Esquire” © “My Nose’s Birthday” “Arkansas” 
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